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These  experiments,  it  is  true,  aee  sot  east;  still  they  are  ix  the  i-owek  of  every 
thixkisg  husba^dmax.  he  who  acc05iplishes  but  one,  of  however  limited  al'ilication,  and 
takes  care  to  report  it  faithfully,  advaxces  the  sciexce,  and,  coxsequexily,  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  axd  acquires  thereby  a  right  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows,  axd  of  those 
■»vho  come  after.  to  make  many  such  is  beyond  the  power  op  most  ixdividuals,  and  cankot 
be  expected.  the  first  care  of  all  societies  formed  for  the  improvement  of  our  science 
should  be  to  prepare  the  forms  of  such  expeuimekts,  axd  to  distribute  the  execution  of 

these  among  their  members. 

Vox  Thaek,  I'riiKiiAes  of  Agriculture. 
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(  II  ) 

ON 

THE    METEOROLOGY   OF   ENGLAND 

DUIIING 

THE  QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31,  18G2. 

By    JAMES    G  L  A  I  S  H  E  E,    Esq.,    F.E.S., 

SEC.   OF  THE   BRITISH  METEOEOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 


Till  ilie  Gtli  of  January  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  A°  "below 
the  average  ;  frooi  the  7th  to  the  loth  7*°  ahove  ;  then  for  the  next 
six  days  8°  below.  A  period  of  warm  weather  followed,  extending 
to  the  6th  of  Febrnaiy ;  the  average  daily  excess  for  the  15  days 
being  8°.  From  the  7th  of  February  to  the  16th  was  cold,  the 
daily  defect  of  temperature  being  3A°.  The  next  six  days  were  in 
excess  to  the  amount  of  8°  daily ;  then  from  the  24th  of  February 
to  the  oth  of  March  there  was  a  daily  deficiency  of  5^°,  followed  by 
a  pei-iod  of  nine  days  whose  daily  average  was  7°  in  excess  ;  this 
period  was  succeeded  by  another  ending  the  21st  of  March,  of 
deficient  temperature  to  the  amount  of  2i°  daily ;  and  from  the  21st 
of  March  to  the  end  of  the  quai-ter  there  was  an  excess  of  tempera- 
ture to  the  amount  of  6°  daily. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  in  January  averaged  i°,  and 
February  1|°  above,  whilst  in  March  it  was  0°-l  below,  their 
respective  averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperature  in  January  was  1°  nearly,  in 
February  3i°,  and  in  March  3°,  in  excess  of  their  respective  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  0°-9  in  excess  in  January, 
2^°  in  excess  in  February,  and  l°-3  in  March,  as  compared  with 
the  averages  of  the  preceding  21  years,  chiefly  due  to  the  warm 
nights  in  February. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  0-°6  below  its  average 
in  January,  2°  above  in  February,  and  2°*9  above  in  March.  The 
mean  for  the  quarter  was  neaily  lA-°  in  excess;  therefore  the  amount 
of  water  mixed  with  the  air  was  less  in  January  and  greater  in 
February  and  March. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  January  Avas  0*06  inch 
below,  in  February  was  0-12  inch  above,  and  in  March  0-29  inch 
below  their  respective  averages. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  January  was  1-9  inch,  in  Fcbruarj^  0'5  inch, 
and  in  March  3*7  inches ;  the  total  fall  for  the  quarter  was  6*1 
inches,  being  about  1  i-  inch  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  45 
years. 

The  temperature  of  vegetation;  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer 
placed  on  grass,  was  below  30°  on  33  nights,  and  above  30°  on  57 
nio'hts. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  three 
months  ending  Februar}^  constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was 
40°'4,  being  2°-G  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  90  years. 
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(     IV     ) 
ON 

THE    METEOROLOGY    OF    ENGLAND 

DURING 

THE  QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1862. 

By    JAMES    GLAISHER,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 

6EC.   OF   THE   BKITISH   METKOKOLOGICAL   SOCIETT. 


The  warm  weather  wliicli  set  in  on  the  2-ith  of  March  continiictl 
only  till  the  7th  of  April ;  the  mean  daily  excess  from  the  1st  of 
April  was  5°.  On  the  8th  of  April  a  cold  period  set  in  which 
continued  till  the  16th,  the  mean  daily  defect  being  5°,  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  very  warm  weather,  which  continued,  with 
little  exception,  until  the  8th  of  June ;  the  mean  daily  excess  of  the 
53  days  ending  the  8tli  of  June  was  3°  nearly.  On  several  days 
during  this  period  the  weather  was  above  its  average  to  large 
amounts,  as  on  the  25th  of  April  it  was  12°-G  in  excess;  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  of  May  were  8''*5,  11°-1,  and  13°*6  in  excess.  On  the 
9th  of  Jxine  a  cold  period  set  in,  which  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  mean  daily  defect  being  greater  than  4"".  The  average 
temperature  for  the  month  of  April  was  48'^-4,  being  4°  higher  than 
in  1861,  and  higher  than  in  any  April  since. 1854.  That  for  May 
was  5o°-4,  being  3^°  higher  than  in  1861,  and  higher  than  any  May 
since  1848.  In  Jiine  it  was  56°-3,  .being  3°  lower  than  in  1861,  and 
lower  than  any  June  since  1854. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  in  A{)ril  was  0°'8  in  excess,  in 
May  2°  in  excess,  and  in  June  4°-l  in  defect  of  their  respective 


averages. 


The  mean  low  night  temperature  in  April  was  3^*2  above,  in 
May  3°'8  above,  and  in  June  0°-9  below  their  respective  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  2°'l  in  excess  in  April, 
2°*6  in  excess  in  May,  and  2'^'9  in  defect  in  June ;  and  this  is  the 
first  month  in  the  present  year  in  which  the  mean  temperature  has 
been  below  its  average. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  3°-l  in  excess  in 
April,  4°-9  in  excess  in  May,  and  l°-6  in  defect  in  June;  the  mean 
for  the  quarter  was  a  little  more  than  2°  in  excess. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  0°-l  inch  in  excess  in 
April,  0-04  inch  in  defect  in  May,  and  0'08  inch  in  defect  in  June. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  April  and  May  was  2'8  inches  in  each  month, 
and  in  June  was  1*8  inch.  The  total  fall  for  the  quarter  was  nearly 
7^  inches,  exceeding  the  average  of  the  preceding  43  yeais  by  a 
little  more  than  1^  inch. 

Tlio  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  the  three 
months  ending  IMay,  constituting  the  three  spring  montlis,  was 
48°-9,  being  2"'5  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  91  years. 
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STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1st  Quarter. — The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  quarter 
was  122,192;  it  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  1860, 
when  the  number  was  122,617.  The  rate  of  mortalitj^  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  quarter  was  2-447  per  cent. ;  the  average  being 
2-489.  It  ranged  in  the  March  quarter  of  the  previous  ten  years 
from  2-2  to  2-9.  In  the  town  districts  the  mortality  was  2-691  per 
cent,  against  an  average  of  2-709.  In  the  coixntry  districts  the  rate 
was  2-209,  against  an  average  of  2*297,  The  country  was  not  only 
favourably  distinguished  from  town  by  having  a  lower  rate  of 
mortality,  but  appears  to  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  salubrity 
as  compared  with  the  winters  of  former  years. 

2nd  Quarter. — The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  three 
months  was  107,555.  In  the  same  period  of  1860  and  1861  the 
numbers  were  respectively  110,869  and  107,721 ;  whence  it  appears 
that  in  an  increasing  population  the  deaths  decreased  in  the  last 
two  spring  quarters.  The  annual  rates  of  mortality  in  these  three 
seasons  were  2-237  per  cent. ;  2-150  ;  2-124.  The  average  obtained 
from  returns  in  ten  years  is  2-201  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  the 
town  districts  was  2-282;  in  the  corintry  districts  1-968.  Their 
respective  averages  were  2-366  and  2-056,  so  that  the  benefit  was 
equally  shared  between  tovni  and  country. 

PEICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

1st  Quarter. — The  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was  GOs. ;  it 
was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  any  quarter  since  1856.  In  the 
March  quarter  of  1860  and  1861  the  price  was  44s.  5d.  and  55s.  Id. 
Potatoes  were  not  cheap ;  they  were  on  an  average  142s.  6d.  per 
ton.  Beef  was  at  the  same  price  as  in  the  same  period  of  last  year ; 
mutton  was  a  penny  per  lb.  cheaper. 

2nd  Quarter. — The  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was  56s.  8d. 
It  was  higher  than  that  of  the  same  period  in  either  of  the  two 
previous  years.  The  mean  price  of  beef  sold  by  the  carcase  at 
Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  was  5d.  per  lb. ;  the  best  quality 
was  G(l.,  and  cheaper  than  it  had  been,  taking  the  average  quarterly 
prices,  for  a  considerable  time.  The  highest  and  lowest  prices  of 
mutton,  if  the  means  are  taken,  were  5d.  and  7(7.,  and  were  lower 
than  the  prices  of  the  June  quarter  in  the  last  two  years.  Potatoes 
were  very  dear,  the  average  price  of  the  best  at  the  Waterside 
Market,  Southwark,  being  190s.  per  ton. 
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THE  PEICE  OF  PEOVISIONS. 


The  AVERAGE  Peices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatoes  ;  also  the  average 
Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  weekly,  in  each  of  the  Xine  Quarters 
endintr  June  30,  1862. 


Average 
Price 

of 
Consols 

(for 
Money). 

Average 

Price  of 

Wheat  per 

Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

AVheatsold 
in  the  290 
Cities  and 
Towns  in 
England  and 
Wales  making 
Eetums.* 

Wheat  and 

Wheat  Flour 

entered  for 

Home 

Consumption 

at  Chief  Ports 

of  Great 

Britain.* 

Average  Prices  of 

Quarters 
ending 

Meat  per  lb.  at  Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase). 

Best 
Potatoes 

per  Ton 

at  ^Vaterside 

JIarket 

Average  number  of 
Quarters  weekly. 

Beef.              Mutton. 

Southwark. 

i860 
June  30 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  31 

1861 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  30 

1862 
Mar.  31 

June  30 

£. 
94i 

93l 

93i 

91J 
9if 

938 

93^ 
93g 

s.     d. 
52     8 

59     I 
56     9 

55  I 

54    9 
52     I 

59  3 

60  I 

56  8 

JOI,Io5 
66,539 

73,770 

69,588 

65,176 

82,383 

112,809 

74,163 

58,728 

62,272 
139,142 

197,396 

145,880 
134,085 
128,336 
121,480 

132,882 
136,230 

4|f7.— 6frf. 
Mean  5! r/. 

4id.-7d. 
Mean  5^^. 

3¥.-(>ld. 
Mean  4^d. 

4<I.—6id. 
Mean  ^^d. 

4ld.—eid. 
Mean  5^^. 

4\d.—6i,d. 
Mean  ^-{d. 

4d.—eid. 
Mean  5|c?. 

4rf.— 6|rf. 
Mean  5jrf. 

4d.—(>d. 
Mean  ^d. 

Mean  bid. 

sid.-i¥- 

Mean  6^ J. 

Aid.-eid. 

Mean  y^d. 

sU-'id. 
Mean  6gf/. 

5id.-7id. 
Mean  e^d. 

4ld.-ld. 
Mean  5^^. 

4frf.— 6frf. 
Mean  ^%d. 

Mean  5|rf. 

5^.-7^. 
Mean  6c/. 

1255. — i6cs. 
Mean  142S.M. 

125s.— 145*. 
Mean  135  s. 

115s. — 130S. 
Meani22s.6</. 

140.S. — 155s. 
Mean  i47.s.6t?. 

I2CS.  —  I4CS. 

Mean  1305. 

85s. — lies. 
Mean  97s.  dd. 

iios. —  1 30s. 
Mean  120s. 

1305. — 155s. 
Mean  142s. 6f/, 

1 80s. — 200s. 
Mean  190s. 

Col. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

*N0TE. — The  total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 
ending  June  30th,  1860,  was  1,314,386  ;  for  the  13  weeks  anding  September  30th,  1860,  86.5,007  ; 
for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  31st,  1860,  959,006;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  March  31st, 

1861,  904,649  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th,  1861,  847,285;  for  the  13  weeks  ending 
September  30th,  1861,  1,070,985  ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  31st,  1861,  1,466,525^; 
for  the  13  weeks  ending  March  31st,  1862,  964,121  ;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th, 

1862,  763,463.  The  total  number  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was  respec- 
tively, 809,535;  1,808,848;  2,566,145;  1,896,435;  1,743,100;  1,668,374;  1,579,241; 
1,727,464;  and  1,770,998. 
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OF    THE 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 
OF  El^GLATO. 


I. — On  the  Economical  Application  of  the  Liquid  Manure  of  a 
Farm.     Bj  James  T.  Blackburn. 

The  savings  and  application  of  liquid  manure  has  for  some  years 
past  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  I  believe  that  next 
to  the  first  principles  of  good  cultivation,  there  are  few  subjects 
so  important  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  as  the  consideration  of 
its  efficient  and  economical  distribution.  On  several  farms  in 
England  and  Scotland  arrangements  have  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  but  they  have  not  all  met  with  that  success  which 
should  follow  from  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  correct  prin- 
ciples. Doulitless  many  are  deterred  from  adopting  the  system 
of  pipe  distribution  by  the  reports  which  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated, that  on  those  farms  where  it  was  carried  on,  although 
the  crops  raised  were  very  large,  the  pecuniary  success  was  but 
partial,  whilst  among  the  hundreds  who  visited  and  inspected 
the  operations,  few  have  cared  to  investigate  the  matter  for  them- 
selves, or  to  ascertain  whether  the  result  was  due  to  an  error  in 
principle,  or  to  the  want  of  skill  and  judgment  in  carrying  out 
that  principle.  The  liquid  portion  of  manure  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  valuable,  and  yet  it  has  been  the 
most  generally  wasted  ;  until  lately  the  farmer  has  often  com- 
placently given  his  yearly  cheque  for  large  quantities  of  guano 
and  other  concentrated  manures,  whilst  he  was  making  no  efforts 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  fertilizer  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  dispense  in  some  measure  with  those  expensive  adjuncts. 

There  are  not  many  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  of 
liquid  manure,  but  have  discovered  that,  to  insure  success,  other 
appliances  more  powerful  and  effectual  than  the  horse  and  cart 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  dilution  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  its  advantages  renders  that  plan  unsatisfactory  on 
the  score  of  expense  ;  pipes  and  pressure  therefore  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  the  most  economical  nieans  of  conveyance  from  the 
tank  to  the  field. 

Although  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  put  up  an  engine  for 
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2  The  Economical  Application 

this  brancli  of  farm  work  only,  wliere  one  already  exists  irriga- 
tion will  be  the  means  of  providing-  it  with  profitable  employ- 
ment, when  its  busy  autumn  and  winter  Avork  of  threshing-,  chaff- 
cutting-,  root-pulping,  cake-crushing,  grinding,  6cc.,  being  over, 
it  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Even  the  season  for  cultivation  by 
steam  will  then  be  drawing  to  a  close,  therefore  the  farm  can  afford 
to  supply  the  engine  at  a  low  rate  of  charge  ;  and  a  steam-engine 
is  made  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days'  work 
which  it  is  made  to  perform  during  the  year. 

When  the  position  of  the  ground  suggests  gravitation,  as  the 
power  to  be  made  use  of  in  carrying  out  the  system,  a  pressure 
of  40  feet  (representing  the  difference  of  level  between  the  tank 
and  the  field)  may  be  looked  on  as  a  mininlum  for  the  purpose, 
it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  less  the  pressure  is,  the  larger 
must  be  the  pipes  laid  down  to  convey  a  given  quantity  of  fluid. 
If  Avater  is  the  motive  power  on  a  farm  I  would  rather  erect 
pumps  than  avail  myself  of  gravitation,  as  the  latter  power  very 
frequently  involves  long  up-hill  carriage  of  the  pi'oduce  from  the 
field  to  the  stall,  besides  an  additional  quantity  of  piping. 

The  error  into  which  inany  have  fallen  of  laying  down  pipes 
over  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  can  pretty  constantly  be 
worked  through  the  season,  must  be  avoided,  as  the  portion  used 
will  have  to  be  charged  with  the  yearly  interest  due  on  the 
whole  capital  expended  ;  the  area  operated  upon  must  evidently 
depend  on  the  amount  of  Avater  at  command,  and  the  rotation  to 
be  adopted  on  the  land  so  laid  out,  Avhich  should  comprise  the 
greatest  number  of  those  crops  to  which  the  liquid  can  be 
profitably  applied — crops  Avhich  are  capable  of  yielding  the 
largest  returns  from  such  an  application,  and  consequently  leave 
the  greatest  quantity  of  manure  at  our  disposal.  The  ground 
intended  for  the  purpose  should  be  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
farm  buildings,  so  as  to  economise  the  piping,  as  also  the  cartage 
of  a  large  Aveight  of  produce  to  the  stall.  The  description  of  soil 
is  of  little  moment,  so  that  it  be  thoroughly  drained.  I  have 
obtained  equally  good  results  from  heaA^y  clay  as  from  a  black 
loam  or  sandy  soil.  The  most  important  supply  of  liquid  Avill 
be  derived  from  the  cattle,  and  for  its  effectual  collection  stall- 
feeding  is  the  best  system  to  folloAV. 

The  floor  on  Avhich  the  animals  stand  should  be  made  of 
planks  raised  six  or  seven  inches  ;  the  ground  nuiy  he  covered 
Avith  asphalt,  having  a  slope  toAvards  the  channel  behind  the 
cattle,  Avhich  conveys  the  liquid  to  the  tank  ;  the  spaired  floor  is 
so  constructed  as  to  require  only  a  small  portion  of  straAV  on  its 
surface  for  litter,  Avhile  it  readily  alloAvs  the  lifjuid  to  run  through 
and  make  its  Avay  into  the  channel,  at  the  lower  end  of  Avhich  it 
is  taken  through  a   grating  into  the  tank.     I  prefer  a  boarded 
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floor  used  in  this  way  for  many  reasons  :  it  forms  a  warmer 
bed  than  any  other  material,  being  a  much  better  non-conductor 
of  heat  than  stone  or  tile,  and  the  liquid  is  enabled  to  separate 
and  flow  off  more  quickly  than  when  it  has  to  find  its  way  among 
straw  in  a  compressed  state,  on  a  sloped  stone  floor  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, from  this  circumstance  also  a  drier  bed  than  any  other  at 
present  in  use.  By  this  plan  but  little  liquid  is  absorbed  by  the 
straw,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  farm  management, 
since  it  has  been  shown  theoretically,  and  confirmed  by  practice, 
that  straw  is  so  much  more  valuable  for  feeding  purposes  than 
for  litter,  that  a  cheaper  substitute  as  an  absorbent  or  vehicle  for 
the  liquid  manure  should  be  made  use  of.  This  is  a  question 
of  general  economy,  quite  independent  of  the  mode  of  using  the 
liquid  afterwards.  The  primary  and  indispensable  preliminary 
for  carrying  out  this  process  of  irrigation,  is  the  securing  an 
ample  supply  of  water.  This  supply  will  be  required  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  liquid  manure,  but  also  to  furnish 
additional  dressings  of  water,  so  that  the  soil  luay  never  be  parched 
at  the  early  stage  of  growth  in  the  crop.  From  calculations  which 
will  be  given  in  detail  further  on,  it  will  appear  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  two  large  tanks,  containing  25,000  gallons  a-piece, 
and  a  small  extra  tank,  holding  5000  gallons,  a  stream  furnish- 
ing a  constant  yield  of  1^  gallons  per  minute  will  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  10  acres  of  irrigated  land.*  This  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  irrigation  will  be  carried  on  one  day  out  of  three, 
or  to  the  same  extent  working  only  half  a  day  at  a  time.  Any 
less  run  than  this  will  require  more  complicated  arrangements  or 
the  less  perfect  application  of  this  system.  In  many  cases  this 
supply  can  be  obtained  by  tapping  and  collecting  springs  from  a 
higher  level,  also  by  making  use  of  the  outfall  from  as  many 
drains  as  possible,  which,  instead  of  being  earned  away  indis- 
criminately, should  be  taken  into  one  main  drain  and  then  led 
along  the  level  into  the  tanks,  or  to  some  spot  within  reach  of  the 
pumps.  The  surface-water  can  in  many  parts  be  collected  and 
turned  to  account,  or  a  good  supply  may  be  had  by  sinking  a  well. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  situation  must,  in  each  case,  determine 
the  course  to  be  preferred. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  consistent  and  detailed  view  of  the 
course  of  action  which  I  recommend,  it  is  advisable  for  me  to 
take  a  special  example  which  may  be  readily  modified  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  occupations  of  various  sizes.  Let  us  then  from  a  farm 
of  150  or  200  acres  lay  off  a  square  of  20  acres  as  the  proportion 

*  This  supply  -will  provide  not  only  for  the  irrigation  of  three  acres  per  week 
■with  dilute  summer-dressings,  but  also  for  a  copious  application  of  pure  water  to 
two  acres  ;  at  this  rate  one  week's  supply  will  dilute  nearly  all  of  the  proposed 
winter's  stock,  if  it  he  really  expedient  to  let  this  accumulate. — P.  H.  F. 
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to  be  worked  on  the  liquid  manure  system  ;  the  ground  should 
be  level  on  the  surface  (not  in  hijjh  ridges),  and  divided  into 
four  5-acre  fields ;  supposing  the  liquid  has  to  be  forced  through 
the  pipes  by  pumps,  two  will  be  required  with  plungers  of 
5;^  inches  diameter,  having  a  stroke  of  2  feet,  with  a  speed  of 
20  revolutions  per  minute,  and  throwing  70  gallons  per  minute.* 

The  plungers  should  be  of  cast-iron,  the  valves  of  brass,  and  so 
placed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  in  case  of  requiring  examination  ; 
a  small  brass  cup  connected  by  a  cock  to  the  barrel  of  the  pump, 
close  under  the  stuffing-box,  will  be  found  useful  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  air  in  the  pumps,  and  also  to  facilitate  their 
starting.  A  large  air-vessel  should  be  placed  on  the  delivery- 
pipe,  as  close  to  the  pumps  as  possible,  and  a  safety-valve  as  well. 
I  need  not  suggest  an  arrangement  of  pumps,  &C.,  as  I  presume  in 
an  undertaking  of  this  sort  most  men  would  place  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  a  person  experienced  in  such  matters.  The  centri- 
fugal pump  would  be  a  most  economical  and  efficient  machine  for 
this  purpose  ;  under  ordinary  pressure  it  performs  a  greater  per- 
centage of  work  in  proportion  to  the  power  employed  than  can 
be  got  out  of  the  common  lift  and  force  pump  ;  the  economy  of 
first  cost,  as  well  as  of  power, — the  absence  of  all  valves  and  air 
vessels, — ease  of  motion  and  freedom  from  jerks, — the  almost  total 
impossibility  of  stoppages  from  choking  (some  solid  substances 
of  moderate  size  can  be  forced  through  with  perfect  impunity), — 
these  are  advantages  which  should  command  an  extensive  employ- 
ment of  these  pumps. 

When  the  supply  of  water  cannot  be  made  to  flow  naturally 
into  the  tanks,  the  pumps  must  be  looked  to  for  raising  the 
supply  needed ;  an  additional  suction-pipe  and  cocks  will  gene- 
rally effect  this.  A  branch-pipe  from  the  rising  main  should  be 
taken  into  both  the  tanks  ;  and  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  stop- 
cocks, water  or  liquid  manure  may  occasionally  be  discharged 
into  cither  tank  with  such  force,  Ijefore  or  during  the  time  oi 
pumping  out,  that  little  sediment  will  remain  behind. 

The  fluid  should  only  be  charged  with  that  amount  of  matter  in 
-suspension  which  is  due  to  its  bulk.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  on  the 
liquid  in  a  thick  state,  as  it  not  only  stops  up  the  pores  of  the 
-soil  by  forming  an  incrustation  on  the  surface,  l>ut  is  also  in  an 
unfit  state  for  immediate  assimilation  by  the  plants.  The  chief 
■value  of  liquid  manure  arises  from  its  prompt  action  and  imme- 

*  There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  good  long  stroke,  as  with  the  same 
power  the  number  of  strokes  made  in  a  given  time  is  thereby  diminished,  and 
therefore  tlie  inertia  of  the  lluid  less  frequently  to  l)e  overcome  ;  the  (juantity  of 
■water  whicli  at  eacli  closing  of  the  hxed  valve  returns  below  it  is  less,  and  the 
shakings  in  the  joints  of  the  mechanism,  ■which  are  produced  by  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  motion,  are  decreased. 
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diate  efficacy,  wliich  are  due  to  the  soluble  state  in  which  it 
holds  the  elements  which  form  the  structure  of  plants.  Fibrous 
matter,  or  particles  visible  to  the  eye,  and  which  may  yet  be 
held  in  suspension,  must  be  decomposed  before  they  can  be 
absorbed  by  plants,  as  the  most  powerful  microscope  fails  to 
detect  the  apertures  to  their  spongioles.  The  conclusions  of  all 
horticulturists  are  in  favour  of  frequent  applications  of  manure  in 
solution  and  very  largely  diluted ;  and  on  this  practice  depends 
the  profit  to  be  gained,  by  a  speedy  conversion  of  manure  into 
food,  and  food  into  manure  and  money,  so  that  the  process  may 
be  repeated  four  or  five  times  in  the  season,  illustrating  the  com- 
mercial principle  of  quick  returns.  The  cast-iron  main  leading 
from  the  pumps  must  be  laid  20  inches  underground,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  centre  of  the  ground  to  be  irrigated ;  the  suction  and 
main  pipe  to  be  4  inches  inside  diameter,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
longer  the  suction-pipe  the  larger  must  be  the  diameter.  This 
will  be  all  the  fixed  piping  I  propose  to  have.  I  may  remark 
that,  in  laying  down  pipes,  everv  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
right-angle  turns  or  sharp  Ijends  ;  the  disregard  of  this  rule  will 
involve  a  great  loss  of  power.  The  bad  effect  of  angles  on  pipes 
is  clearly  manifested  in  the  experiments  of  Rennie,  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  From  a 
pipe  15  feet  long,  1|-  inch  diameter,  under  a  head  of  4  feet,  he 
had  delivered  during  equal  intervals  of  time — 

Cubic  feet. 

From  the  straight  pipe       4196 

From  the  pipe  with  fifteen  semicircular  bends         ..      3694 

„  „  one  right  angle         3334 

„  „  with  tvrenty-four  right  angles        1519 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is  well  stated  in  an  able 
French  treatise  on  hydraulics.  "  The  pipes  of  which  conduits 
are  formed  are  generally  more  or  less  deformed ;  their  section  is 
not  always  circular,  and  the  interior  surface  is  often  covered  with 
superfluous  ridges  and  asperities  which  retard  the  motion. 
AVhere  there  are  joints,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  whole 
conduit  is  not  always  an  unbroken  line :  the  interior  surface  is 
not  cylindrical  ;  the  edges  of  some  of  the  pipes  advance  inwards, 
and  form  projections  ;  the  fluid  lines  which  arrive  at  the  projecting 
parts  are  arrested,  divided,  and  sometimes  thrown  back ;  hence 
disturbances  in  the  motion,  loss  of  motive  force,  and  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  dischargre." 

At  that  part  of  the  main-pipe  which  coming  from  the  home- 
stall  enters  the  square  at  A  (if  our  area  of  20  acres  be  represented 
by  the  sketch  below),  a  branch  with  two  arms  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  same  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  main-pipe  at  B.     As  onlv  one  of  the  tw'o  arms  on  c.-ich 
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branch  will  be  in  use  in  the  same  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plug  up  the  other.  To  either  of  these  arms  on  the  surface,  light 
cast-iron  pipes,  of  3-inch  diameter,  with  turned- and  bored  joints, 
are  to  be  connected,  long  enough  to  form  a  line  of  such  piping  to 
the  centre  C  (see  sketch)  of  each  of  the  5  acres  requiring  to  be  irri- 
gated through  the  season.     It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  yard  or 

<         •  156  yards  X  312  yards.  > 
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so  of  3-inch  gutta-percha  tube  connecting  this  line  of  pipes  with 
the  arm  from  the  main-pipe,  so  as  to  compensate  for  any  difference 
of  inclination  in  the  ground.  These  pipes,  from  the  nature  of 
the  joints,  can  only  form  a  straight  IcacI  line,  and  therefore 
require  to  be  propped  up,  or  the  ground  to  be  somewhat  levelled 
for  their  reception.  The  joints  of  these  pipes  should  be  rubbed 
over  with  tallow,  or  some  such  preparation,  to  prevent  rust,  and 
make  them  easily  separate  when  required.  One  set  of  them  is 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  relaid  in  the  spring 
on  the  next  5  acres,  which  come  under  irrigation  in  the  rotation. 
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The  10  acres  which  it  is  proposed  yearly  to  irrigate,  being  com- 
posed of  5  acres  of  year-old  rye-grass,  and  5  acres  of  two-year 
old,  these  surface-pipes  remain  for  two  seasons  unmoved.  On 
the  line  of  pipe  B  C,  there  must  be  at  point  D  a  branch  cast 
on  the  pipe,  to  allow  the  other  pipes  to  be  attached  when  neces- 
sary for  irrigating  that  portion  of  land  which  is  nearest  to  it. 

That  the  liquid  may  be  equally  distributed  over  every  portion 
of  the  square,  other  movable  pipes  will  be  required,  which  may 
be  applied  at  D  and  C,  so  as  to  form  three  leads  DD',  DD'",  CD"  ; 
these  may  be  of  galvanized  sheet-iron  of  20  gauge,  and  2h  inches 
inside  diameter,  in  lengths  of  15  feet.  The  joints  are  formed  of 
a  collar  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  permanently  bound  round  on 
the  end  of  one  pipe,  and  fixed  to  the  other  by  a  cramp-iron 
wedged  up  tight.  A  yard  or  two  of  gutta-percha  should  be  used 
to  ease  off  the  bends  at  the  different  points  of  connection.  A 
gutta-percha  or  other  flexible  pipe  will  be  attached  at  D'  D"  D'", 
commanding  a  range  of  1^  acres  from  each  point.  This  pipe 
for  convenience  may  be  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  brass  screw 
joint. 

I  have  seen  descriptions  of  distributing-machines  recommended 
as  economizers  of  labour,  <Scc.,  but  their  advantages,  if  they  possess 
any,  are  more  than  counterbalanced.  The  common  form  is  an 
arrangement  for  winding  the  hose  round  a  drum,  and  in  this 
position  the  fluid  is  forced  through  and  distributed  from  a  nozzle 
having  a  small  orifice,  and  throwing  the  liquid  to  various  distances 
through  the  air.  Such  a  machine,  independent  of  its  costliness, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  a  considerable  loss  of  force  pro- 
portionate to  the  curvatures  introduced.  The  amount  of  friction 
and  resistance  thus  brought  into  action  causes  a  diminished  ve- 
locity in  the  fluid  mass,  which  causes  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
discharged. 

At  the  inouth  of  the  gutta-percha  pipe,  a  small  piece  of  metal 
should  be  fixed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  fluid,  when  forced 
against  it,  distributes  itself  in  a  fish-tail  form  on  the  land.  I 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  force  the  liquid  through  a  small 
orifice  in  the  shape  of  a  jet,  as  this  involves  loss  of  power  as  well 
as  of  ammonia,  and  tlie  person  directing  the  pipe  cannot  insure 
such  an  even  delivery  over  the  surface  as  when  it  is  only  thrown  to 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  To  distribute  evenly  and  well  is  a 
very  nice  operation,  requiring  care  and  attention.  It  seems  of 
little  importance  at  the  time,  that  a  few  yards  in  one  place  should 
get  twice  or  three  times  as  much  of  dressing  as  another  small 
plot,  and  at  first  all  looks  uniform  and  fair  above ;  but  as  the 
crop  proceeds,  the  difference  is  shown  to  a  line,  by  the  uneven 
growth  which  is  exhibited.     In  considering  the  amount  of  piping. 
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it  will  be   seen  that  the  only  fixed,  underground   pipes  required 
are  from  A  to  B ;  the  total  lengths  will  stand  thus : — 

Yards. 

A  to  B,  4  in.  diameter  cast-iron,  say 156 

Pipes  from  pumps  to  groimd,  ditto,  ditto .50 

^J°  ^1  Sin.  diameter 220 

„  D  to  D',  2i  in.  diameter  galvanised  iron  ..        80 

„  D'  to  E,  2 J  in.  diameter  gutta  perclia     ..       50 

556 
Tanks  for  holding  the  liquid  manure  should  be  provided 
before  the  winter  season  commences,  so  that  all  the  manure  may 
be  scrupulously  collected  and  saved.  If  the  investment  is  made 
by  the  landlord,  on  which  the  tenant  is  to  pav  a  percentage, 
circular  tanks  of  brick  set  in  cement,  12  to  14  feet  deep,  will  be 
found  economical  and  convenient.  If  the  tenant  makes  the 
outlay  himself  on  the  strength  of  a  long  lease,  a  cheaper  expe- 
dient might  be  resorted  to.  I  made  two  cheap  tanks,  which 
answered  the  purpose  well ;  they  were  faced  with  rough  outside 
slabs  of  wood,  supported  by  frames,  and  well  packed  behind 
with  dry  black  loam.  Their  size  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  cattle  stall-fed  through  the  winter,  which  in  the 
instance  before  us  we  will  assume  to  be  50  head  ;  in  fact,  that 
number  may  be  kept  in  the  stall  all  the  year  round.  The  liquid 
will  be  stored  from  November  to  March,  and  the  quantity 
obtained  will  be  not  far  from  5  gallons  per  head  per  day,  besides 
that  which  will  be  absorbed  by  litter.  This  calculation  is  made 
on  the  supposition  that  boards  are  adopted,  or  some  such  plan 
having  the  same  end  in  view,  so  that  the  cattle  will  require  but  a 
small  quantity  of  straw  for  bedding,  say  from  3  to  4  lbs.  per  head 
per  day.  It  will  be  found  that  by  the  beginning  of  !March  28,000 
gallons  of  pure  liquid  manure  will  have  been  collected ;  and  to 
contain  the  greater  part  of  this  a  tank  should  be  provided  hold- 
ing 25,000  gallons.  Another  similar  tank  will  also  be  needed  for 
mixing  the  water  and  manure,  connected  with  the  former  at  the 
bottom  by  a  pipe,  and  provided  with  a  valve  for  regulating  the  dilu- 
tion. The  contents  of  the  tanks  may  therefore  be  25,000  gallons 
each.  The  size  of  these  tanks  will  be  21  feet  diameter  and  12  feet 
deep,  inside  measurement.  A  small  well  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mixing-tank  to  receive  the  suction-pipe,  so  that 
all  the  matter  capable  of  being  removed  in  suspension  may  be 
pumped  out  at  each  operation.  The  end  of  the  pipe  must  be 
secured  against  the  admission  of  substances  likely  to  stick  in  the 
valves ;  and  an  easy  mod(?  of  effecting  this  is  by  covering  the 
well  with  a  perforated  board,  or  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  a  gutta- 
percha bottle  perforated. 
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Some  have  advocated  the  constant  application  of  the  manure 
to  the  soil  at  all  seasons,  thus  making  the  land  the  storehouse  for 
the  fertilising  matter.  It  is  a  question  as  yet  undecided  whether 
the  same  amount  of  liquid,  applied  as  it  is  voided,  through  the 
winter  season,  will  produce  the  same  weight  of  vegetable  matter 
as  when  stored  in  tanks  for  application  during  the  growing  season. 
Much  would  doubtless  depend  on  the  description  of  soil,  its 
powers  of  retaining  ammonia,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  during 
the  winter  months. 

I  have  stated  that  by  March  there  will  be  28,000  gallons  of 
urine  for  immediate  distribution,  the  specific  gravity  of  which, 
if  undiluted,  will  be  from  1015  to  1018 ;  this  diluted  with 
84,000  gallons,  or  three  times  its  weight,  of  water,  will  give 
11,200  gallons  for  each  of  the  10  acres,  which  for  an  early  dressing, 
in  the  season  when  the  ground  is  tolerably  moist,  will  be  ample. 
Should  dry  weather  set  in  after  this,  and  the  grass  appear  to  be 
standing  still,  that  portion  of  the  field  required  for  the  earliest 
cutting  may  have  a  good  dressing  of  water  to  hasten  it  forward. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  manure  produced  throughout  the  summer 
will  be  about  56,250  gallons,  which,  for  an  average  of  soils  and 
seasons,  may  be  diluted  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water — thus 
affording,  when  added  to  the  pure  liquid,  56,250  gallons  for  each 
acre  through  the  season,  or  four  dressings  of  14,000  gallons  apiece 
after  the  removal  of  the  first  cutting.  The  quantity  of  water,  there- 
fore, needed  for  the  mere  dilution  of  the  liquid  manure  will  be 
590,250  gallons,  or  2635  tons.  This  can  only  be  considered  an 
approximation,  as  much  depends  on  the  temperature,  moisture, 
and  description  of  the  soil. 

After  dressing  with  the  diluted  manure,  at  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  (according  to  the  weather),  a  dressing  of  plain  water  should 
be  applied.  To  succeed  in  obtaining  the  quickest  possible  growth, 
the  ground  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  parched  ; 
this  must  be  prevented  by  as  frequent  waterings  as  are  required 
to  effect  this  object.  When  the  grass  is  long  enough  to  protect 
the  surface,  and  afford  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  nothing  more  will  be  needed. 

Other  valuable  additions  may  be  made  to  the  contents  of  the 
tanks,  frequently  at  little  expense,  and  which  will  greatly  add 
to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Dead  animals,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  dissection,  will  soon  become  liquefied,  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
conveyance  through  the  pipes.  The  ammoniacal  lic[ugr  from  a 
neighbouring  gas-work,  if  procured  at  a  fair  price,  will  be  found 
a  ])owerful  fertilizer  ;  its  specific  gravity,  if  good,  will  be  1025, 
and  it  will  bear  large  dilution.  Occasional  applications  of  guano, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  quantities  of  from 
1  to  3  cwts.  per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  and  immediately  washed 
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into  tLe  spil,  will  be  found  useful  in  bringing  up  tlie  land  to  a 
high  state  of  fertility  ;  and  this  should  not  be  overlooked,  espe- 
cially where  the  land  is  at  all  below  par. 

It  will  be  found  then  that,  beyond  the  water  wanted  for  the 
actual  dilution  and  conveyance  of  the  manure,  a  large  additional 
supply  can  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  profit.  A 
good  soaking  of  1  inch  in  depth,  equalling  22,000  gallons,  or  100 
tons  per  acre,  after  each  dressing  of  diluted  liquid,  will  amply 
repay  the  cost ;  and  five  such  dressings  on  the  acre  would,  for 
the  10  acres,  raise  a  further  demand  for  a  million  gallons,  or 
over  5000  tons ;  and  on  many  soils  a  larger  quantity  than  this 
would  greatly  increase  the  results,  the  lighter  land  taking  a  more 
frequent  and  plentiful  supply  than  the  more  compact  and  clayey 
soils. 

The  best  mode  of  cropping  the  20  acres  intended  to  be  irri- 
gated will  be  by  adopting  a  four-course  system,  thus — 1st,  early 
potatoes  or  peas :  2nd,  Italian  rye-grass  ;  ord,  Italian  rye-grass ; 
4th,  oats.  At  the  commencement  the  land  should  be  well  culti- 
vated and  highly  manured  for  potatoes,  which  will  come  off  the 
laud  by  the  end  of  July  ;  it  is  then  to  be  well  scarified  and 
harrowed,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  seed-bed :  the  grass-seed,  at  the 
rate  oi  3  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  then  sown,  and  covered  in  with 
a  light  seed-harrow,  and  afterwards  rolled  :  if  the  land  is  not  in 
high  condition,  2  cwts.  of  guano  will  assist  in  bringing  forward 
the  plant,  which  will  by  this  means  be  tolerably  strong  before 
winter.  Early  in  spring  it  will  receive  a  good  dressing  of  liquid 
manure,  and  should  be  fit  to  cut  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  May,  varying  according  to  situation  and  climate. 
I  was  not  able  to  adopt  this  system  in  Kincardineshire,  as  no 
green-crop  that  I  could  grow  would  come  off  the  ground  early 
enough  to  allow  the  grass-seed  to  be  sown  Avith  a  fair  chance 
of  standing  the  winter  in  that  northern  climate ;  but  I  know  it 
is  adopted  with  success  even  as  far  north  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  i'^dinburgh.  I  there  followed  a  three-course  system  on  my 
irrigated  ground — viz.,  1st,  turnips  or  potatoes;  2nd,  grass;  3rd, 
grnss,  a  portion  of  which  was  at  times  allowed  to  seed.  The 
grass  was  laid  down  in  two  sowings,  during  the  spring,  at  an 
interval  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  with  3  bushels  of  grass-seed 
and  Ih  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  all  to  be  cut  green.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  oats  greatly  augmented  the  bulk  of  the  first  and 
second  cuttings,  and  at  the  same  time  nursed  up  the  yonng 
grass.  In  Scotland  there  was  a  risk  in  sowing  down  the  Italian 
rye-grass  with  a  grain-crop  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  ripen, 
as  in  a  rainy  season  the  grass  will  grow  as  rank  as  the  crop 
with  which  it  is  sown.  Another  disadvantage  arises  from  the 
liability  of  the  grain-crop  to  lodge,  thus  destroying  large  patches 
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of  the  grass.  It  might  he  worth  while  to  lay  down  a  few  acres 
of  permanent  grass  where  an  abmidant  supply  of  water  can  be 
cheaply  obtained,  using  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  concen- 
trated manures.  The  grasses  should  be  selected  from  those 
varieties  which  seem  to  thrive  so  well  and  attain  such  luxuriance 
in  the  Craigentinny  meadows,  near  Edinburgh :  I  may  mention 
the  Meadow-foxtail,  Cocksfoot,  and  Timothy,  as  being  the  most 
prominent. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cassiobury,  keeps  pumps  constantly  at 
work  forcing  water  from  the  river,  by  water-power,  to  a  con- 
siderable height  and  distance,  and  occupying  one  man  through 
the  summer  in  distributing  it  by  hose  on  the  grass-land  with 
the  best  possible  effect.  Slight  top-dressings  are  here  used  when 
thought  necessary.  With  pumps  of  the  size  before  mentioned, 
about  IJ  acre  can  receive  a  dressing  of  nearly  an  inch  in  depth 
in  the  course  of  five  hours  with  the  aid  of  one  man  at  the  dis- 
tributing-pipe. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Italian  rye-grass  will  yield  a 
larger  return  under  irrigation  than  any  other  crop.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son (to  whom  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  for  having  called 
public  attention  to  his  very  successful  cultivation  of  this  grass), 
experimented,  I  believe,  some  years  ago,  on  several  different 
grasses,  under  similar  treatment,  and  found  that  the  Italian  pro- 
duced a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  food  than  any  other. 
Analysis  and  experience  have  also  proved  it  to  be  a  very  nutri- 
tive plant,  capable  of  producing  as  much  milk  or  beef  as  any  other 
grass  grown.  One  great  inducement  to  apply  the  liquid  to  grass 
in  preference  to  other  crops  is,  that  from  no  other  plant  can  you 
get  so  quick  or  so  many  returns  in  the  year  ;  whilst  the  resulting 
consumption  of  such  green-crops  on  the  farm  lays  the  foundation 
for  future  fertility.  The  10  acres  of  irrigated  grass  v/ill  yield 
more  food  for  summer  soiling,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any 
other  system  of  cultivation  at  present  known ;  and  the  addition 
of  a  large  manure-heap  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  representing 
the  heavy  crops  of  grass  consumed  in  the  stall,  will  prove  a 
valuable  gift  to  the  remainder  of  the  farm. 

Attention  must  be-  called  to  the  fact,  that  each  crop  should 
not  occupy  the  ground  longer  than  its  due  portion  of  time.  If 
the  rate  of  consumption  does  not  clear  the  land  quick  enough, 
the  surplus  should  be  cut,  carried  off  the  ground,  and  made 
into  hay.  I  have  found  from  experience  that  an  ox  will  eat,  in 
the  house,  144  square  yards  of  grass  per  week,  the  crop  being  a 
good  average  one,  probably  weighing  over  12  tons :  this  was 
arrived  at  from  a  fortnight's  observation  of  the  quantity  cut  for 
some  20  head  of  two-year  olds  and  a  few  barren  cows.  At  this 
rate  an  acre  will  keep   33  head  for  one  week.     In  the  present 
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instance,  the  first  three  crops  should  be  cut  at  the  rate  of  from  1^ 
to  2  acres  per  Aveek,  thus  clearing  the  10  acres  in  from  five  to  six 
weeks :  1^  acres  will  supply  the  green  food  required  for  the 
50  head  for  one  week,  so  that  there  should  be  from  the'first  three 
cuttings  about  90  tons  of  green  grass,  the  produce  of  about  7  acres 
once  cut,  to  make  into  hay :  this  Avill  come  in  for  use  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  last  two 
crops,  if  required. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  farm  supplies  the  irrigated  portion 
with  the  liquid  manure  furnished  by  the  keep  of  50  head  of  stock 
during  28  winter  weeks,  and  gets  in  return  the  solid  manure 
made  during  24  weeks  in  the  summer,  from  the  consumption  of 
some  500  tons  of  green  grtiss. 

That  the  irrigation  system,  combined  Avith  house-feeding, 
enriches  the  whole  farm,  there  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  ;  my  own 
experience  has  satisfied  me  fully  on  that  point ;  but  as  to  how 
much  of  this  increase  of  fertility  is  due  to  the  balance  of  exchange 
being  in  favour  of  the  farm,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  manure  from 
grass,  as  generally  consumed  on  pasture,  is  almost  valueless,  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  determined. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  the  liquid  after  the  grass 
has  been  removed,  as  by  so  doing  you  immediately  prepare  for 
the  growth  of  another  crop.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  only  a  few  months  of  growing  Aveather,  therefore  a  loss  of  two 
or  three  days  after  each  cutting  may  make  a  difference,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  of  one  crop.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  produce 
a  heavy  first  cutting;  success  much  depends  on  this  :  less  space 
is  then  required  to  furnish  the  amount  of  grass  necessary  for  the 
stock,  and  consequently  there  is  less  ground  requiring  irrigation 
after  the  grass  is  taken  off.  With  diligence  and  skilful  manage- 
ment five  crops  may  be  taken  in  the  first  season,  and  as  many  the 
second.  After  this  the  land  is  broken  up,  and  a  heavy  crop  of 
oats  may  tlien  be  expected. 

The  growth  of  a  uniform  supply  of  grass  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  is  invaluable ;  and  towards  the  end  oi  the  season, 
Avhen  pastures  are  bare  and  food  scarce,  a  plentiful  supply  is  by 
this  means  insured,  and  the  stock  kept  in  a  progressive  state. 
1  he  Italian  rye-grass  remains  longer  palatable  as  food  than  grass 
produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  may  also  be  given  fresh  from 
the  scythe  without  any  after-inconvenience  to  the  animal.  The 
best  time  for  cutting  is  just  as  the  ear  is  shooting  out;  there  is 
at  that  time  a  fair  jjroportion  of  solid  matter  in  the  plant,  and 
the  ground  is  not  robbed  of  its  grain-producing  eh^ments.  To 
allude  briefly  to  my  own  experience,  I  may  state  that,  although 
labcmriug  under  disadvantages  as  to  cliniate,  I  succeeded  in 
raising  very  heavy  grass-crops.      In   the   summer  of  1858  I  took 
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the  following  cuttings,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  measured  12  feet 
in  height,  viz. : — 

ft.  in. 

1st  cutting,  22nd  May       2     G  high 

2nd      „        28th  June       3     0     „ 

3rd      „    ■    10th  August 3     6     „ 

4th       „        1 7th  September     . .      . .      2     0     „ 
oth      ,,        13th  November     ..       ..      10 


55 


These  crops  were  all  consumed  in  the  house  ;  and  although  there 
were  but  84-  acres  irrigated  with  liquid  manure,  for  stall-feeding 
through  the  summer,  they  maintained,  with  the  aid  of  8  acres  of 
Avater-meadow,  20  cows,  4  feeding  cattle,  1  hull,  8  calves,  the 
partial  keep  of  5  cart-horses,  and  the  total  keep  of  a  pony.  The 
8  acres  of  water-ineadow  are  not  to  be  considered  as  representing 
the  degree  of  fertility  which  the  term  of  "  water-meadow  "  sug- 
gests to  a  Hampshire  or  a  Devonshire  man ;  I  only  obtained  a 
very  partial  use  of  the  water — seldom  using  it  but  at  night,  and 
on  "Sunday  when  the  mills  were  not  requiring  it.  I  kept  the 
returns  of  my  live-stock,  while  feeding  on  grass,  separate  from 
the  pi'oduce  of  the  winter  green-crops,  so  that  the  one  was  quite 
independent  of  the  other ;  but  of  the  20  cows,  I  think  about  five 
were  dry,  on  the  average,  through  the  grass  season.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  in  detail : — 

Cr.  £  s.   d. 

1  bull  keep  through  summer 3  00 

4  cattle  feeding 16  0     0 

8  calves,  value  of  food        14  0     0 

Butter  and  cheese       94  9     0 

5  cart-horses  (partial  keep)       400 

1  pony 4  0     0 

135     9     0 
Dr.  £     s.    (7. 

8  acres  water-meadow  at  6Z.  ' 48     0    0 

f  acre  rape 600 

1  acre  cabbage-leaves 200 

56     0     0 


79     9     0 


This  account  represents,  as  fairly  as  I  can  state  it,  the  money-return 
from  d^  acres,  which  equals  24/.  an  acre.  This  same  land  yielded 
2|^  qrs.  of  oats  per  acre  the  year  I  took  the  farm,  and  was  in 
every  way  completely  run  out.  The  cows  giving  milk  were  out 
on  the  meadow  for  about  three  hours  daily,  where  they  had  both 
food  and  exercise.  I  never  had  any  disease  among  my  cattle, 
which  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  good  ventilation.  The 
Italian  i-ye-grass  and  house-feeding  seemed  to  agree  well  with 
the  cows,  as   their  skin  testified.      I  found  dairy-farming  and  the 
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rearing  of  young  stock  the  most  profitable  mode  of  converting- 
tlie  grass  into  money.  After  stock-feeding  for  the  first  three 
years,  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  principally  to  the  dairy^ 
and  the  change  worked  an  improvement  on  the  balance-sheet. 
For  some  time  past  my  milk  was  sent  daily  24  miles  by  rail, 
and  the  butter  went  once  a  week  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  very  large  number  of  stock  can 
be  kept  upon  a  few  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass  cultivated  in  this 
manner,  and  the  land  will  be  found  to  increase  in  fertility  :  you 
may  almost  insure  a  rapid  succession  of  growth  when  placed 
under  favourable  conditions  as  to  liquid  manure  and  water.  If 
more  grass  is  raised  than  is  required  for  feeding,  it  may  be  left 
for  seed,  and  will  in  this  way  yield  a  large  return,  I  have  har- 
vested as  many  as  79  bushels  per  acre  in  one  crop ;  this  was 
from  the  second  year's  growth. 

We  now  come  to  the  cost  of  pumps,  pipeage,  and  tanks,  which 
depends  on  the  price  of  iron  at  the  time,  the  locality,  and  the 
market  from  which  the  remaining  apparatus  is  purchased — cir- 
cumstances which  will  make  the  experience  of  one  man  differ 
largely  from  that  of  another.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  take 
a  fair  estimate  of  expenses  for  laying  down  the  quantity  of  land 
before  mentioned  at  a  rate  at  which  it  can  be  executed  in  many 
districts.  The  excavation  of  the  tanks  will  cost  from  4f7.  to  6</. 
per  cubic  yard,  and  there  will  be  208  cubic  yards  in  each  tank  ; 
the  walls  to  be  of  brick,  A^  inches  thick,  laid  in  cement :  they 
will  cost  from  18Z.  to  25Z.  each.  The  price  of  iron  pipes  is  now 
5Z.  55.  per  ton.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  stationary  engine  on 
the  farm  (but  better  still  if  there  is  a  water-wheel).  The  irri- 
gation-works will  employ  4-horse  power  for  50  days  in  the  season, 
and,  therefore,  must  be  charged  with  one-sixth  of  the  first  cost  of 
the  engine  ;  the  power  required  in  most  cases  being  small,  unless 
the  fluid  be  forced  to  a  great  height,  will  not  make  a  great  demand 
on  the  coals.     The  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  system  will  stand 

thus  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Engine  1  of  first  cost 25  0  0 

Circular  brick  tanks 50  0  0 

Pumps  and  fitting      45  0  0 

Metal  pipes,  4  in.^,  206  yds.  at  2s.  6c/ 25  15  0 

Drains,  lead,  laying,  hemp,  &c 3  5  0 

Surface  metal  pipes,  3  in.,  220  yds.  at  Is.  9cZ.        ..  19  5  0 

Galvanized  pipes,  2§  in.,  80  yds.  at  Is.  2d 4  14  0 

Metal  branches,  collars,  cramp  iron,  &c 4  10  0 

(iutta-percha;  pipe,  2i  in.,  50  yds.  at  7s 17  10  0 

3  in.,  4  yds.  at  9s 1  IG  0 

Cocks,  plugs,  brass  joints,  and  spreader 8  0  0 

'?            Contingencies      10  0  0 


214  15     0 
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The  annual  working-charges  have  next  to  be  calculated,  and 
these  will  vary  Avidely  with  different  men.  Some  there  are  who 
fail  to  perceive  anything  wrong  until  matters  arrive  at  a  climax  ; 
while  others,  more  observant,  and  possessing  mechanical  taste, 
at  once,  at  the  very  commencement,  detect  the  least  thing  out  of 
order.  The  ear  of  the  latter  at  once  discovers  anything  amiss — 
a  loose  bolt  or  a  heated  bearing,  for  instance  ;  while  the  attention 
of  the  former  is  not  aroused  until  soine  wheel  or  other  has  perhaps 
been  deprived  of  sundry  teeth,  or  the  whole  machinery  is  reduced 
to  utter  confusion :  so  much  depends  on  care  and  management. 
The  subjoined  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  :  — 

£.  s.  d. 

Interest  and  depreciation  at  7i  per  cent,  on  214Z.  15s.  6c7.      16  1  9 

Coals,  10  tons  at  15s 7  10  0 

Wages,  half  engineman's  time  at  3s.  on  50  days     ..      ..       3  15  0 

Labour,  ditto  at  2s 5  0  0 

Eepairs ..       5  0  0 

;■  37     6     9 

N.B.  Half  the  engineman's  time  is  charged  only,  as  it  is  presumed  he  will 
be  partly  occupied  on  smith  or  wright's  work  while  the  engine  is  going. 

This  amount,  divided  by  the  10  acres  in  constant  use,  gives  a 
yearly  charge  of  3/.  14^.  Id.  per  acre  ;  and  for  this  sum  a  con- 
stant growth  of  grass  is  secured  through  the  summer ;  each  acre 
receives  ten  or  twelve  dressings  of  water  and  of  manure,  consisting 
in  the  aggregate  of  from  800  to  1000  tons,  and  yielding  in  return 
a  fourfold  produce ;  while  the  fixed  expenses,  such  as  rent  and 
taxes,  ploughing  and  seed,  remain  the  same  as  under  the  pasturing 
system.  A  centrifugal  pump  and  gearing  to  throw  the  same 
quantity  of  liquid  would  cost  about  25Z.  Tanks  might  also  be 
roughly  consti'ucted  by  a  tenant,  as  before  mentioned,  for  about 
half  the  sum  chai'ged,  the  soil  excavated  often  being  worth,  as  a 

*  In  this  amount  is  included  payment  for  the  use  of  a  steam-engine  working  at 
4-horse  power  for  50  days. 

The  150^.  which  is  allowed  for  the  cost  of  the  engine  will  not  supply  a  loco- 
motive such  as  will  be  most  genei'ally  available  for  farm  purposes.  Irrigation  is 
only  charged  with  one-sixth  of  this  cost,  or  25/.,  on  the  supposition,  rarely  if  ever 
realised,  that  a  farm-engine  works  300  days  in  a  year. 

On  this  25/.  7|  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  interest  and  depreciation,  and  about  2|- 
per  cent.  (5/.  on  214/.)  for  repairs,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  wliich  assigns 
2/.  10s.,  or  Is.  per  day,  as  payment  for  the  use  of  a  steam-engine.  If  four  or  five 
times  this  sum  be  allowed,  the  merits  of  this  question  will  not  be  materially  affected, 
and  sucli  instances  of  low  estimates  seem  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  our  practice. 

Most  English  farmers  will  consider  that  the  cost  of  boarded  floors  ought  to  be 
added  to  this  estimate,  for  most  exceptional  must  be  the  want  of  straw  which 
would  lead  them  to  provide  these  for  their  stock  except  with  some  ulterior  view  to 
the  use  of  liquid  manure. — P.  H.  F. 
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top-dressino:,  the  cost  of  taking  out.  The  difference  of  cost  on 
these  two  points  would  reduce  the  estimate  by  45Z.  The  cost  of 
niy  own  machinery  for  irrigation  was  as  follows : — 

£.     s.    d. 

Tanks 25     0     0 

Metal  pipes,  lead  and  laying 86  10     0 

Cutting  drains 2     0     0 

Hydrants  and  brass  joints 680 

Manure  pumps  and  tittina:         30  10     0 

Water  pump        ..      ..    ^ 12     0     0 

Shafting  for  ditto        8     0     0 

Gutta-percha  pipe,  90  yds 19  10    0 

189  18     0 


This  was  the  expense  on  20  acres,  but  only  12  acres  were  yearly 
under  the  system ;  this  made  the  interest  and  depreciation 
account  1/.  As.  per  acre  of  yearly  charge. 

My  pumps  and  metal  pipes  have  never  cost  anything  for  repairs 
during  the  seven  years  I  have  worked  them.  The  gutta-percha 
pipe  has  required  some  patching,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
outer  length,  will  last  for  another  twelve  years,  as  far  as  present 
appearances  go.  I  cannot  conclude  Avithout  saying,  that  I  found 
the  money  expended  in  irrigation  works  to  be  a  capital  investment ; 
and  I  think  tliat,  under  fair  ordinary  circumstances,  others  adopt- 
ing the  system  Avill  meet  with  the  same  result. 

17,  Parliament- street,  Westminster. 


II. — Experiments  with  different  Toj)-Dressings  upon  Wheat. 
By  Dii.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

In  1859  I  tried  some  experiments  with  top-dressings  upon 
wheat,  and  published  an  account  of  them  in  Vol.  XX.,  Part  II., 
of  this  Journal.  Several  of  the  experiments  Avere  attended  Avith 
results  highly  satisfactory  in  an  economical  point  of  vicAV,  at  a 
time  when  the  average  price  of  Avheat  Avas  only  42.9.  ])er  quarter. 

It  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  continue  similar  experiments  upon 
the  Avheat-crop,  and  I  have  noAV  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the 
members  of  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society  a  short  report  of 
Avheat  experiments  made  in  18G0,  and  again  in  18G1. 

Wheat  Experiments  made  in  1860. 

The  season  of  1860  Avas  not  very  favourable  for  wheat,  and  the 
general  yield  Avas  Ijolow  average.  It  therefore  affords  me  pleasure 
to  report  tliat  in  1860  the  Avheat-crop  on  our  farm  on  the  Avhole 
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was  a  fair  average  crop,  but  my  experiments,  as  in  1859,  were 
particularly  successful. 

The  land  on  wliich  the  wheat  was  grown  is  considered  deci- 
dedly better  than  that  on  which  my  experiments  were  tried  in 
1859.  The  soil  was  in  a  fine  state  of  preparation  on  the  surface, 
and  extended  to  a  depth  of  9  or  10  inches. 

The  subsoil  of  most  of  the  fields  on  our  farm  is  a  stiff  clay  ; 
but  in  the  case  before  us  it  is  porous  limestone-rubble,  mixed  with 
clav,  itself  resting  on  oolitic  limestone-rock. 

The  land  is  well  drained,  and  the  field  considered  a  good  one 
for  wlieat,  which  has  never  been  known  to  have  been  blighted  on 
this  spot,  but  has  yielded  Avell  when  in  other  fields  it  was  defi- 
cient or  attacked  by  disease. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  soil  from  the  experimental  field  (field 
Nos.  3  and  5  on  the  map  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm) 
was  turned  over  and  well  mixed,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  average 
sample  for  an  analysis,  wliich  gave  the  following  results : — 

Composition  of  Soil  in  Field  aYo.  3  and  5,  Eoyd  Agricultural  College 

Farm. 

Calculated  Dry. 

Moisture       17-50 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination  ..  6-GM  8"07 

Oxides  of  iron  and  almnina 16'07  19'48 

Carbonate  of  lime         12-88  15-61 

Snlphate  of  liinc "22  -27 

Magnesia       -57  "69 

Phosphoric  acid '05  -06 

Potash -52  -03. 

Soda      ;39  -48 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  clay)    . .  45-14  54-7!. 

100-00  100-00'' 

This  soil  scarcely  contains  any  siliceous  sand  separable  by 
washing,  and  consists  principally  of  clay,  mixed  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  may  be  described  as  a  good 
friable,  calcareous  clay-loam. 

The  whole  field  is  tolerably  level.  The  part  reserved  for  the 
experiments  was  perfectly  so,  and  the  soil,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged,  of  uniform  depth.  Its  extent  is  29^  acres,  and  the  pre- 
ceding crop  was  beans. 

Two  acres  covered  Avith  a  very  equal  plant  were  measured  out, 
and  carefully  divided  into  8  equal  plots  of  J  acre  each.  They 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  considerable  breadth  of  the 
general  wheat-crop.  These  8  plots,  with  the  exception  of  plot 
No.  6,  which  was  left  unmanured,  were  top-dressed  on  the  27t'L 
of  March,  as  follows  : — 
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Plot. 


Top-dressing. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


1  cwt.  of  a  compound  ■wheat-manure 

70  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano 

42  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

[42  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

I  And  84  lbs.  of  common  salt 

84  lbs.  of  common  salt         

Unmanured 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  .. 

8  bushels  of  soot 


Rate  of 
Dressing 
per  Acre. 

Cost 
per  Acre. 

cwts. 
4 

n 
n 

3       ) 

£.  s.  d. 
1  12  6 
1  12  0 
1    10     0 

1    13     0 

3 

0     3     0 

2 

bushels. 
32 

1  16  0 
0   IG     0 

The  manures  were  all  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  soot,  mixed  with  fine  coal-ashes,  and  then  sown 
evenly  over  the  different  plots  by  Reeves'  broad-cast  manure 
distributor.  This  machine  is  a  capifel  implement  for  sowing 
dry  top-dressings.  It  is  luost  essential  that  the  mixtures  should 
be  quite  dry,  for  if  in  the  least  damp  they  do  not  fall  regularly 
upon  the  land,  and  the  machine  is  apt  to  become  clogged  up. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  substances  which,  like  common 
salt,  always  feel  more  or  less  damp.  Unless  these  are  purposely 
dried,  or  mixed  with  dry,  fine  sand,  Ave  find  they  cannot  be 
readil}'  and  evenly  sown  by  this  machine. 


Plot  I. — Top-dressed  March  27  with  compound  wheat-manure, 

produced : — 

cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

Corn,  Head 5     1     17 

„     Tail 0    0     15 

5  2  4 

Straw 7  2  26 

Cavings        0  0  27 

Chaff 0  1  15 

Produce  per  Acre  : — 

Corn  (head  and  tail)  42  bushels  2  lbs. 

Straw  (including!  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  13  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 
OVeight  of  bushel,  59  lbs.). 

This  wheat  looked  very  healthy  throughout  the  summer,  but 
did  not  yield  so  well  as  Nos.  2  and  5.  The  effects  of  the  top- 
dressing  upon  the  young  wheat  were  visible  a  week  after  its 
application. 

The  wheat-manure  analysis  was  found  to  contain  in  100 
parts  : — 
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Moisture _..  12-36 

*Orgcanic  matter,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  water  of  combination  22-35 

Bi-phosphate  of  lime         2-91 

Equal  to  bone-earth  rendered  soluble (4-54) 

Insoluble  pbospbates  (bone-earth) 6-97 

Sulphate  of  lime  (anhydrous) 20-89 

Sulphate  of  magnesia        1'26 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 24-70 

Nitrate  of  soda 4-63 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 3-93 

100-00 

*Containing  nitrogen        3*  38 

Equal  to  ammonia       4*10 

Plot  II. — Top-dressed  witli  Peruvian  guano,  produced  : — 

cwt.   qrs.   lbs. 

Corn,  Head  5     3     23 

„     Tail 0    0     13 

6     0       8 

Straw 8     1       6 

Cavings        0     1       5 

Chaff 0     1     20 

Produce  per  acre  : — 

Corn  (head  and  tail)  46  bushels  6  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  16  cwt.  12  lbs. 

The  guano  used  in  this  experiment  was  genuine  Peruvian  of 

superior  quality,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis : — 

'Moisture 17-03 

*Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts     . .       . .  52*04 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 19-61 

Alkaline  salts 10-55 

Containing  phosphoric  acid      (1-22) 

Sand -89 

100-12 

*Containing  nitrogen        14-9-t 

Equal  to  ammonia 18-14 

Plot  III. — Top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  produced  : — 

cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

Corn,  Head         5     3     23 

„     Tail ..       ..0     0     13 

6  0  8 

Straw 9  0  1 

Cavings        ..      0  0  21 

Chaff  _ ..       ..      ..0  1  3 

Produce  p)er  acre  : — 

Corn  (head  and  tail)  44  bushels  10  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  17  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

A  few  days  after  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  the  plant 
assumed  a  more  intensely  green  colour,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards the  effects  of  the  nitrate  were  plainly  shown  by  this  colour 

c2 
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and   the  thriving   condition   of  the  wheat.     The  nitrate  of  soda 

employed  in  this  experiment  was  a  good  sample,  as  will  be  seen 

by  the  following  analysis  : — 

Composition  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Moisture 2-09 

Chloride  of  sodium 1'07 

*Pure  nitrate  of  soda 96'G5 

Sand -19 

100-00 
Plot  IV. — Top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  produced  : — 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Corn,  Head 6     0     16 

„     Tail 0     0    13 

6  11 

Straw 9  1     19 

Cavings       0  1       0 

Chaff 0  1       S 

Produce  per  acre  : — 

Corn  (head  and  tail)  47  bushels  31  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  19  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs. 

This  wheat  looked  remarkably  healthy  and  succulent,  and, 
like  the  preceding  three  plots,  of  decidedly  darker  green  than  that 
on  other  plots. 

Plot  V". — Top-dressed  with  salt,  produced  : — 

cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

Corn,  Head  4     2       7 

„     Tail 0     0       9 

4  2  Hi 

Straw 5  2  1 

Cavings       0  0  21 

Chaff 0  1  2 

Produce  per  acre  : — 

Corn  (head  and  tail)  35  bushels  15  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  3  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

In  comparison  with  the  four  preceding  plots  the  wheat  on 
Plot  v.,  though  healthy-looking,  was  backward  and  shorter  in 
the  straw  at  harvest-time. 

Plot  ^T. — Left  unmanured.  produced  :— 

cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

Corn,  Head 4     1     10 

„     Tail 0     0     15 

4  1     25 

Straw 6  0      0 

Cavin-s        0  0     14 

Chaff' 0  0     19 

Produce  per  acre  : — 

Corn  (liead  and  tail)  33  bushels  57  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  7  cwt.  20  lbs. 
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There  was  not  mucli  difference  between  the  appearance  of  this 
crop  and  that  on  Plot  V.  At  an  early  stage  of  growth  the  crops 
on  Plots  I.,  v.,  and  VI.  had  a  less  dark  green  colour  in  com- 
parison with  the  others,  and  especially  with  those  that  were 
top-dressed  Avith  nitrate  of  soda.  The  wheat  stood  perfectly 
erect  at  harvest-time. 

Plot  VII. — Top-dressed  March  27  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

produced  :  — 

cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

Com,  Head 5     2     22 

„     Tail 0     0     11 

5  .3  5 

Straw 9  0  9 

Cavings       0  0  20 

Chaff 0  1  1 

Produce  per  acre  : — 

Com  (head  and  tail)  44  bushels. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  18  cwt.  8  lbs. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  the  ordinary  commercial  article, 
and  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain : — 

Moisture 6-59 

*  Pure  sulphate  of  ammonia        91-94 

Mineral  impurities 1*47 

100-00 
♦Containing  ammonia      2.3"68 

Plot  VIII. — Top-dressed  with  soot,  produced  : — 

'  cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

Corn,  Head..      .. 5     1     19    ' 

„     Tail 0     0      8 

5  1  27 

Straw 7  3  25 

Cavings        0  0  24 

Chaff 0  1  6 

Produce  per  acre ; — 

Com  (head  and  tail)  41  bushels  41  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  13  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs. 

The  young  wheat  on  this  and  on  the  preceding  plot  was  not 
quite  so  dark-coloured  as  on  Plots  III.  and  IV.,  and  not  quite  so 
strong  as  that  dressed  with  Peruvian  guano.  No  perceptible 
difference  was  visible  on  Plots  VII.  and  VIII. 

An  analysis  of  the  soot  furnished  the  following  results  : — 
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Composition  of  Commercial  Soot. 

Moisture      7-39 

*OrgaQic  matter 43-00 

fSulphate  of  ammonia         12-72 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter         15*12 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina        6-51 

Carbonate  of  lime       10-63 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      ..       1*84 

Alkaline  salts  (by  difference) 2*70 

100-00 

^Containing  nitrogen      .-.       ..■     ..-     ..'■    ..•-        '21 

Equal  to- ammonia  ..      ...      ..      '25 

f  Containing  ammonia     3' 29 

The  wheat  was  reaped  towards  the  end  af  August,  and  threshed 
out  on  the  27th  of  September,  1860. 

There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  corn 
grown  on  these  8  plots.  On  an  average  an  imperial  bushel 
weighed  59  lbs.  The  produce  per  acre,  therefore,  was  uniformly 
calculated  at  59  lbs,  per  bushel. 

A  glance  at  Tables  I,  and  II.  (page  23)  will  show  several  par- 
ticulars to  which  attention  may  be  directed. 

1.  The  yield  of  the  unmanured  portion  of  this  field  was 
34  bushels  of  corn  and  1  ton  7  cwt;  of  straw  per  acre,  which  is 
a  tolerably  good  crop  for  a  bad  wheat-season. 

In  1859 — abetter  season  than  1860 — the  inimanured  portion  of 
the  experimental  field  yielded  only  27  bushels  of  corn  and 
17  cwt.  3  qrs.  of  straw, .  in. .  round  numbers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  larger  natural  produce,  due  no  doubt  to  the  superior 
character  of  the  land  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  in 
1860,  several  of  the  top-dressings  gave  a  very  considerable  increase 
both  in  grain  and  straw.  We  have  thus  here  a  partial  proof  that 
nitrogenized  top-dressings  are  not  merely  beneficial  to  wheat  when 
grown  on  poor  land  or  soils  out  of  condition,  but  that  they  may  be 
likewise  applied  with  advantage  to  good  wheat-land. 

2.  In  1859,  the  heaviest  crop  was  produced  by  6  cwt.  of 
Proctor's  wheat-manure;  in  1,860,  l)y.l^  cwt.. of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  3  cwt.  of  salt. 

This  dressing,  it  will  be  seen,  gave  no  less  than  47|^  bushels  of 
grain  and  nearly  2  tons  of  straw  per  acre  ;  or  an  increase  of 
13  bushels  of  corn  and  12|^  cwt.  of  straw  over  the  unmanured 
plot. 

On  soils  in  good  condition,  a  top-dressing  with  Ijt  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  3  cwt.  of  salt,  applied  towards  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  is  one  of  the  best  manuring  mixtures 
that  can  be  employed. 
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Table  I. — Shoioing  the  Frodiice,  in  lbs.  and  hushels*  of  Corn  on  Expert- 
meyital  Plots,  calculated  per  Acre,  and  the  Increase  per  Acre  over 
Unmanured  Plot.     {Weight per  bushel,  59  lbs.) 


Plot. 

Manure  employed  per  Acre. 

Produce  in  Corn 
per  Acre. 

Increase  of  Corn 
per  Acre. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 

2j  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guauo 

IJ  ewt.  of  nitrate  of  soda    ., 
n|  cwt.  of  nitrate   of  soda  and"i 
(     3  cwt.  of  salt / 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

Unmanured 

2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  . . 

32  bushels  of  soot         

lbs. 
2480 
2720 
2606 

2804 

2080 
2004 
2596 
2460 

bushels. 
42 
46tL 
44i 

47| 

35^ 
34 
44 
41§ 

lbs. 
476 
716 
602 

800 

76 

592 
456 

bushels. 
8 

10^ 
131 

n 

10 
'"3 

*  In  calculating  the  produce  in  bushels,  the  odd  pounds  have  been  omitted  for  convenience'  sake. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  Produce  in  Sfraic  per  Acre,  and  Increase  over 

Unmanured  Plot. 


Plot. 

Manure  per  Acre. 

Produce 
per 

in  Straw 
Acre. 

Increase  in  Straw 
per  Acre. 

tons 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

I. 

4'  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 

*      . .      . . 

1 

13 

1 

20 

6     1       0 

II. 

24  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano   . 

. 

1 

16 

0 

12 

8     0     20 

III. 

H  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 



1 

17 

3 

16 

10     2     24 

IV. 

f3  cwt.  of  salt  and  1|  cwt. 
\     of  soda         

of  nitrate"! 

1 

19 

3 

24 

12     3       4 

loss 

V. 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

•            ■  ■            >  ■ 

1 

3 

3 

16 

3     1        4 

VI. 

Unmanured 



1 

7 

0 

20 

VII. 

2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia     .. 

1 

18 

0 

8 

10     3     IG 

VIII. 

32  bushels  of  soot 

.      ..      .. 

1 

13 

3 

24 

G     3       4 

3.  The  special  wheat-manure,  which  has  a  similar  composition 
to  that  used  in  1859,  did  not  give  as  favourable  a  result  as  nitrate 
of  soda  and  salt,  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
g'uano.  This  result  seems  to  prove  that  whilst  on  good  land 
purely  ammoniacal  or  nitrogenized  manures  may  be  most  econo- 
mically employed  as  top-dressings  for  wheat,  on  naturally  poor 
soils  mixed  mineral  and  nitrogenized  manures  are  the  most 
desirable. 

On  such  soils,  especially  when  deficient  in  available  phosphates, 
a  manure,  containing  phosphatic  constituents  as  well  as  nitrates 
and  ammoniacal  salts,  applied  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  cwt.  per  acre, 
is  likely  to  produce  a  heavier  crop,  and  leave  the  land  in  a  better 
condition,  than  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt. 

4.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  not  nearly  so  good  a  result  as 
the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  salt. 

This  agrees  perfectly  with  my  experience  of  1859  ;  it  should 
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therefore  be  an  invariable  rule  to   mix  nitrate  of  soda  with  salt, 
when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat. 

5.  Salt  alone,  practically  speaking-,  hardly  produced  any  increase 
in  the  yield  of  grain,  and  slightly  diminished  the  produce  in  straw. 

Salt,  applied  in  any  quantity  to  cereal  crops  and  to  grass-land, 
certainly  does  not  increase  the  produce.  By  checking  over- 
luxuriance  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevents  the  growth  of  rank 
grasses,  and  produces  a  finer  herbage ;  and  in  the  case  of  cereal 
crops  keeps  the  straw  shorter,  and  thereby  prevents  their  getting 
laid  at  harvest-time. 

6.  Peruvian  guano  stands  second  on  the  list  in  point  of  effi- 
ciency. It  gave,  indeed,  a  very  good  result,  having  produced  an 
increase  of  12  j'^  bushels  of  corn  and  8  cwt.  of  straw,  at  a  cost 
of  IZ.  12^.  6d. 

7.  Animoniacal  salts  and  nitrate  of  soda  appeared  to  increase 
very  considerably  the  produce  in  straw.  Top-dressings,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  ammoniacal  compounds  or  nitrates,  should 
therefore  be  used  in  moderate  quantities.  If  large  quantities  are 
put  on  the  land,  the  sample  of  wheat  is  injured  and  the  crop 
likely  to  fall  down,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 

8.  Where  soot  can  be  purchased  at  from  6r/.  to  8^,  per  bushel 
it  ma}'  be  used  with  advantage,  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat,  when  a  larger  outlay  of  money 
cannot  be  commanded. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  catch  at  a  glance  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  the  clear  profit  which  was  realized  by  each  of  these 
top-dressings,  I  have  constructed  the  following  table.  The  wheat 
is  valued  at  G45.  per  quarter,  the  average  price  in  the  market  at  the 
time  when  it  was  threshed,  and  the   straw  at  oOs.  per  ton,  as  a 


usual  sellinir 


price 


Tablk  showing  the  Money  Value  of  the  Increase  in  Corn  and  Straw  per  Acre 
over  the  Unmanured  Plot  in  Experimental  Field,  and  the  Clear  Profit 
after  deducting  the  price  paid  for  Manures. 


not. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 


4  CM-t.  of  ->vlieat-maunre 

2  J  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guauo 
I J  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

(3  cwt.  of  salt  and  IJ  cwt.l 
[     of  nitrate  of  soda        . .  / 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

Unmanured 

1 2    cwt.    of    sulphate    of  I 

[     ammonia      / 

32  l)ushels  of  soot  .. 


Money  Ie 

crease  in 

Cost  of 
Top-dressings. 

Clear  Profit 

Corn. 

Straw. 

£.  s.     d. 

3  4      0 

4  16     9^ 
4     14 

£.  s.    d. 
0     9     4i 
0   12     3| 
0   16      1 

£.     S.     d. 
1    12     0 
1    12     6 
1    10     0 

£.   s.    d. 

2  1     4h 

3  16     7 
3     7     5 

.5     8     0 

0  19     2 

loss 

1    13     0 

4  14     2 

0   10     0 

0     4   11 

0     3     0 

0     2     1 

4     0     0 

0  16     4 

1   16     0 

3     0     4 

3      1      4 

0  10     2 

0   16     0 

2  15     6 
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We  thus  see  : — 

1.  That  li  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  3  cvvt.  of  salt  gave  by 
far  the  most  profitable  return  of  all  the  top-dressings. 

2.  That  guano  gave  a  better  return  than  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

3.  That  there  was  hardly  any  economical  advantage  in  apply- 
ing salt  alone  as  a  top-dressing. 

4.  That  although  the  outlay  for  soot  amounted  to  only  I65.  per 
acre,  it  gave  a  less  profitable  return  than  the  most  expensive 
top-dressing  in  the  list. 

Wheat  Experiments  made  ix  1861. 

In  the  experiments  which  I  tried  in  1861,  the  same  top- 
dressings  as  in  1860  were  employed,  with  the  exception  of  soot, 
which  was  replaced  by  a  manure  called  ulmate  of  ammonia. 

Having  given  before  the  composition  of  the  other  top-dressings, 
that  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  alone  requires  to  be  here  inserted. 
A  fair  average  sample  produced  the  following  results  : — 

Composition  of  Ulmate  of  Ammonia. 

Moisture. 11-59 

^Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts      75*94 

Oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  and  traces  of  potash  ..      ..  2*52 

Carbonate  of  lime      2*22 

Alkalies,  magnesia,  &c 1'26 

Sand  ..      .." G-47 

100-00 

♦Containing  nitrogen       11-93 

Equal  to  ammonia 14-49 

On  further  examination  I  found  that  this  manure  contains  only 
2-05  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  in  the  shape  of  ammoniacal  salts.  It 
therefore  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  ulmate  of  ammonia, — a 
name  which  implies  that  most  of  the  nitrogen  present  exists  in 
the  shape  of  ready-formed  ammonia,  which  is  not  the  case ;  the 
nitrogen,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity,  occurs  in  the 
shape  of  organic  matter.  The  manure  is,  in  fact,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  nitrogenized  organic  matters,  such  as  wool  and 
hair,  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  peculiar  process  of  prepa- 
ration, that  renders  them  much  more  soluble,  and  thus  more 
easily  available  for  the  use  of  plants  than  such  refuse  is  in  its 
usual  condition.  Shoddy  and  wool-refuse  are  far  too  insoluble  to 
be  useful  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat.  But  as  wool-refuse  contains 
a  great  deal  of  nitrogen,  I  was  anxious  to  experiment  with  this 
preparation,  which  is  called  in  commerce  ulmate  of  ammonia. 

The  field  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  had  a  second 
year's  crop  of  seeds  in  1859,  which  was  fed  off  by  sheep.  The 
land  was  clean  and  well  cultivated.  A  portion  of  the  soil  was 
submitted  to  a  mechanical  and  to  a  chemical  analysis  ;  it  yielded 
the  following  results  : — 
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Composition  of  Soil  in  th-i  Experimental  Wheat-Field  ;  Field  Kg.  'iO  rf 

the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

a.  Mechanical  Analysis. 

Moisture 1'51 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combiuatiou       ..  11"0S 

Lime iO-S2 

Fine  clay 52-06 

Coarse  clay  and  a  little  sand 24-53 

100-00 
Like  most  land  in  tlie   neighbourhood  of  Cirencester,  this  soil 
contains  very  little  sand  that  can  be  separated  bv  washing. 

b.   Chemical  Anahjns. 

Moisture 1-51 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination       ..  11 'OS 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      14-25 

Carbonate  of  lime      10-82      . 

Sulphate  of  lime        -71 

Magnesia '51 

Potash  (sol.  in  acid  solution) -32 

Soda  (sol.  in  acid  solution)       -05 

Phosphoric  acid          -10 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  clay)..       ..  61-78 

101-13 
This  soil  resembles  much  in  composition  that  on  which  the 
experiments  were  made  in  1860  :  both  are  calcareous  clay-loams. 
There  is,  however,  some  difference  between  them.  Field  No.  19 
contains  rather  in  ore  clay,  and"  rests  oh  a  less  porous  subsoil  than 
field  Nos.  3  and  5,  on  which  the  experiments  were  made  in 
1860.  On  the  whole  No.  19  is  inferior  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  and 
probably  not  so  uniform  in  its  depth  and  general  character  as  the 
latter.  The  whole  of  this  field  was  in  wheat.  Two  acres  of  the 
most  uniform  portion  of  the  land  were  carefully  divided  into 
8  equal  plots,  measuring  exactly  J  acre. 
These  plots  were  manured  as  follows : — 

Experiments,  1861. 


Rate  of 

Cost  of 

Plot. 

Manure  applied. 

Dressing 
per  Acre. 

Manure 
per  Acre. 

cwU 

£.    X.      d. 

I. 

Peruvian  guano 

2^ 

1    12      G 

11. 

Wheat-manure  (the  same  as  in  18G0)     .. 

4 

1    12     0 

III. 

Nitrate  of  soda 

U 

1      2     6 

IV. 

Unmanured         

.. 

V. 

(■Nitrate  of  soda 

(Common  salt       

H 

}  1     5     6 

3 

VI. 

Common  salt       

3 

0     3     0 

VII. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia         

2 

1   12     0 

VIII. 

Ulmate  of  ammouiu 

6 

2     5     0 
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Last  season  we  purcliased  a  first-rate  sample  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
containing  in  round  numbers  97  per  cent,  of  pure  nitrate,  at 
15Z.  IO5.  per  ton,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  16/.  per  ton. 
Both  these  manures,  therefore,  were  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  in 
1860.     The  price  of  the  guano  was  13/.  a  ton. 

All  the  manures  were  finely  sifted  and  mixed  with  coal- 
ashes,  and  sown  on  the  5th  of  April  with  Reeves'  broad-cast 
distributor. 

The  effects  of  the  top-dressing  were  most  visible  on  the 
2  plots  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  on  which  the  usual 
dark-green  colour  made  its  appearance  in  a  few  days,  and  could 
be  observed  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

The  effects  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  guano  were  not 
quite  so  soon  exhibited,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  special 
wheat-manure. 

For  a  long  time  no  visible  effects  were  produced  by  the  ulmatc 
of  ammonia  manure,  but  subsequently  the  wheat  on  Plot  VIII. 
improved,  and  looked  decidedly  better  than  on  the  unmanured 
part  of  the  field,  though  it  never  acquired  such  a  deep  green 
colour  as  that  grown  on  the  plots  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  the  ammoniacal  manures. 

The  crop  was  carefully  reaped,  and  after  threshing  the  corn 
and  straw,  cavings  and  chaff  were  accurately  weighed,  and  gave 
the  following  results  : — 

Table  L— 1861. 

Showing  the  Produce  in  lbs,  and  bushels  of  Wheat  of  the  Experimental 
Plots,  calculated  per  Acre. 

(^Average  loeight per  bushel,  62  ?6s.) 


Plot. 

Htad.         Tail. 

•  Total  in  Bushels 
of  62  lbs.  each. 

I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

2|  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano        

4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 

I5  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

Unmanured 

1 J  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  3  cwt.  of  salt 

3  cwt.  of  salt        

2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 

6  cwt.  of  ulmate  of  ammonia 

lbs. 

2476 

2512 

2776 

1896 

2784 

2336 

2708 

2392" 

lbs. 
40 
16 
26 
28 
32 
10 
46 
36 

bush.    lbs. 
40     36 
40     44 
45     12 
31        2 
45     26 
37     52 
44     26 
39     10 

There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
from  the  different  plots.  On  an  average  it  weighed  3  lbs.  more 
per  bushel  than  the  wheat  grown  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Tablk  II.~18G1. 

Shoiviiir/  the  Produce  in  Straw,  Cavings,  and  Chaff,  of  Experimental  Plots, 

calculated  per  Acre. 


I'lut. 

Straw. 

Cavings. 

Chaff. 

Total. 

tons  cwt 

qn 

..  lbs. 

cwt. 

qrs 

lbs. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

tons  cwt 

qrs.  lbs. 

I. 

(2h  cwt.  of  Peruvianl 
1     guano         ..      ../ 

1 

1 

1 

24 

1 

0 

2 

2 

22 

1      5 

1      18 

II. 

|4    cwt.    of    -wheat-] 
\     manure       ..      ..  ) 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1      3 

0       4 

III. 

I2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda / 

I 

4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 
0 

1 

16 

1      9 

1     24 

IV. 

Unmanured   .. 
jlj  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 

0 

16 

0 

20 

2 

16 

3 

1 

10 

1      1 

0     18 

V. 

<     soda  and  3   cwt.y 
(     of  salt         ..      ..j 

1 

3 

0 

12 

3 

20 

4 

0 

6 

1     9 

0     10 

VI. 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

0 

18 

0 

20 

0 

20 

3 

0 

0 

1     2 

1      12 

VII. 

(2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of) 
\     ammonia    . .      . . ) 

1 

0 

2 

20 

1 

24 

3 

2 

16 

1     7 

3       4 

VIII. 

(6  cwt.  of  ulmate  of) 
1,     ammonia    . .      . .  j 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

S 

3 

0 

8 

I     8 

2     24 

For  the  sake  of  better  comparison,  the  increase  per  acre  in  corn 
and  straw  over  the  unmanured  portion  of  the  experimental  field 
is  stated  in  the  next  table  : — 

Table  showing  the  Increased  Produce  per  Acre  in  Corn  and  Straw 
(including  Cavings  and  Chaff)  over  the  Unmanured  Plot  JW,  in  lbs.  and 
bushels. 


Plot. 

Increase  in  Corn 
per  Acre. 

Increase  in  Straw 
per  Acre. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

V. 
VI. 

2  J  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 
4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 
Ij  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

HA  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
\   'ofsalt 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

.3  cwt.) 

..      ..f 

lbs. 

592 

604 

878 

892 

422 

830 

504 

1924 

bush. 

9 

9 

14 

14 

6 
13 

8 
31 

lbs. 
34 
42 
10 

24 

50 

24 

8 

2 

tons  cwt 
0     4 
0     1 
0     8 

0     7 

0     1 
0     6 

0  7 

1  1 

qrs. 
1 
3 

1 

3 

0 
2 

2 

0 

lbs. 

0 
14 

6 

20 
SO 

VII. 

VIII. 

IV. 

2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
6  cwt.  of  ulmate  of  ammonia . . 
Total  produce  of  unmanured  plot 

14 
6 

18 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  top-dressin<js  produced  a  consider- 
able increase  in  corn.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  as  in  former  years, 
g:i\e  the  best  return,  though  almost  identical  with  that  obtained 
I'rom  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  Previously,  both  in  1859  and  1860, 
the  addition  of  common  salt  to  nitrate  of  soda  had  an  excellent 
efl.'ct  u]K)n  the  crop.  '^Jlio  apparent  inefficiency  of  this  admixture 
in  18G1  is  the  more  surprising,  as  salt  alone  then  produced  an 
increase  of  nearly  7  bushels  of  corn. 

There  are  here  several  other  anomalies  against  which  we  must 
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not  shut  our  eyes,  for  a  faithfully-recorded  field-experiment, 
though  it  may  not  fully  decide  the  question  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  nevertheless  is  frequently  useful  in  other  respects,  and 
at  all  events  never  mischievous. in  its  practical  bearing-,  like  ex- 
periments which  have  been  cooked  so  as  to  suit  certain  purposes, 
or  to  support  a  favourite  theory. 

Amongst  the  anomalous  results  in  the  preceding  table  may  be 
noticed  the  large  increase  in  corn  and  straw  obtained  by  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  This  increase  is  very  much  larger  than  that  which 
was  realized  by  its  use  in  the  preceding  yeai',  and  likewise  much 
larger  than  the  increase  obtained  by  Peruvian  guano.  Indeed 
the  less  favourable  result  which  Peruvian  guano  appears  to  have 
produced  in  comparison  with  its  effects  upon  the  experimental 
wheat-crop  in  the  preceding  year,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  anomalies. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recognise  a  reason  whv  in 
one  year  guano  should  give  a  much  more  favourable  result  than 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  next  the  latter  should  beat  the 
former  by  several  bushels.  We  cannot  attribute  this  variation  to 
difference  of  soil,  as  the  experimental  field  in  1860  resembled 
intimately  in  composition  and  general  character  that  on  which 
the  wheat  experiments  were  performed  in  1861.  I  can  find  no 
other  solution  for  these  and  other  difficulties  and  anomalies  than  by 
assuming  that  either  the  wheat-plant  was  not  uniform  in  the  experi- 
mental plots,  or  that  the  soil  varied  in  depth  and  in  its  physical 
character,  so  far  as  this  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
••  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  soil  indeed  varies  in 
depth  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  As  the  subsoil  is  retentive, 
the  surface  on  the  more  shallow  parts  of  the  field  in  wet  seasons 
often  will  remain  soaked  with  water,  when  in  deeper  places  the 
excess  of  water  can  percolate  to  a  greater  depth  before  it  is 
arrested  by  the  subsoil.  A  larger  portion  of  cultivated  soil 
thus  is  left  in  a  more  perfectly  drained  condition,  than  on  parts  of 
the  field  where  a  retentive  clay  subsoil  comes  nearer  to  the 
surface.  Where  such  inequalities  in  the  depth  of  the  soil  exist, 
and  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  close,  retentive  character,  the  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  soil  must  be  much  warmer  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Under  such  circumstances  field-experiments 
cannot  furnish  perfectly  uniform  results. 

The  plant,  moreover,  on  this  field  was  not  so  uniform  as  I  could 
have  wished,  affording  in  itself  a  strong  indication  of  inequalities 
in  the  depth  or  character  of  the  soil.  Indeed  the  produce  of  a 
field  when  ascertained  on  several  separate  accuratelv-measured 
plots,  say  of  1^  or  :^  acre  each,  is  the  best  practical  test  I  know  for 
ascertaining  whether  a  field  is  uniform  in  its  character  or  not. 

Although  the  wheat  experiments  are  vitiated  to  som?  extent  by 
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circumstances  over  wbicli  I  had  no  control,  tliey  are,  nevertheless, 
practically  useful  in  showing  that  a  liberal  outlay  in  the  purchase 
of  nitrog-enized  top-dressings  is  attended  with  great  profit,  parti- 
cularly when  the  price  of  wheat  is  high.  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
salt  are  best  adapted  to  stiffish  soils  in  good  condition,  and  a 
specially  prepared  mixed  mineral  and  nitrogenized  manure 
to  the  soils  which  possess  rather  a  lighter  character  or  are  natu- 
rally poor.  On  light  land  I  would  recommend  the  following 
mixture,  which  I  know  from  experience  answers  exceedingly  well 
in  an  economical  point  of  view : — 1^  cwt,  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
3  cwt.  of  common  salt,  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  40  bushels 
of  soot. 

The  guano  should  first  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  all 
hard  lumps  be  broken  up, — a  work  which  will  be  much  facilitated 
by  the  addition  of  some  sharp  siliceous  sand  to  the  lumps. 

When  sharp  sand  is  not  at  hand,  perfectly  dry  and  sifted  coal- 
ashes  or  burnt  clay  may  be  used  instead.  The  nitrate  of  soda  and 
salt  should  be  passed  in  like  manner  through  a  fine  sieve ;  and  as 
these  salts  are  always  more  or  less  damp,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
sift,  it  is  well  to  mix  them  previously  with  a  dry  substance  in  the 
same  manner  as  guano.  The  next  step  is  to  mix  these  sifted  and 
finely-powdered  manures  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  burnt  clay 
or  coal-ashes  to  make  up  20  bushels.  These  are  finally  mixed 
with  the  40  bushels  of  soot.  Thus  we  obtain  60  bushels  of  a 
manure,  which  will  suffice  for  3  acres.  The  20  bushels  which 
have  to  be  used  per  acre  will  cost  about  2bs.,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  found  a  very  economical  and  useful  top-dressing  for  wheat. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  commercial  results  of  the 
experiment,  the  wheat  being  valued  at  50s.  per  quarter,  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold,  and  the  straw  at  dOs.  per  ton : — 

Table  sliowwg  the  Money  Value  of  Increase  in  Corn,  and  Straw  per  Acre 
over  Unmatured  Plot,  and  Clear  Profit  after  deducting  the  Price  jyo-id 
for  Manures. 


riot. 

• 

Monej'  Increase  in 

Cost 
of  aianure. 

Clear  Profit. 

Corn. 

Straw. 

I. 

n. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 

YI. 
YII. 

VIII. 

2-2-  cwt.  Peruvian  guano 
4  cwt.  of  wlieut-maimre 
1|  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

Unmanured 

I2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda") 
\     and  3  cwt.  of  salt      . .  j 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

|2    cwt.    of   sulphate    of) 

\     annnonia ) 

C  cwt.  of  ulmate  of  aiu-1 
monia         j 

£.  s.    d. 

2  19     8 

3  0     5f 

4  8     6 

4     9   11 
2     2     6 
4     3     8 

2   10     9 

£.    S.     d. 
0     6     4i 
0     2     9^ 
0  12    e" 

0  U   10 
0     1      9 
0     9   11 

0   11     3 

£.  s.   d. 
1   12     6 
1    12     0 
1     2     6 

1     .5     6 

0  3     0 

1  12     0 

• 

2  .5     0 

£.   s.      d. 
1    13     6i 

1  11     3i 
3  18     6 

3  1.6     3 

2  1     3 

3  1      7 

0  17     0 
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This  table  is  sufficiently  simple  and  intelligible  to  need  no 
further  remarks  on  my  part.  I  therefore  conclude  this  report  on 
wheat  experiments  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations 
under  which  I  am  laid  by  Mr.  Coleman,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  for  the  practical  assistance 
which  he  has  kindly  rendered  me  in  carrying  out  the  preceding 
experiments. 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Jan.  4,  1862. 


III. — Report  of  Experiments  made  at  Rodmershani,  Kent,  on  the 
Growth  of  Wheat  hy  different  descrij)tions  of  Manure,  for  several 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.S., 
F.C.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  in  a  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  determine,  by  means  of  careful  experiments, 
whether  or  not  the  action  of  particular  manures  on  particular 
crops  is  substantially  similar  in  different  descriptions  of  soil,  and 
in  different  localities.  With  a  view  to  provide  information  on 
this  subject,  a  series  of  experiments  was  commenced  in  1851  by 
Mr.  Keary,  on  the  Home  Farm  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk ;  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
this  Journal  in  1855  (vol.  xvi.,  part  1).  The  crop  selected  was 
wheat,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  manures  was  the  same  as  on 
some  of  the  most  important  plots  in  the  experimental  field  here  at 
Rothamsted  (Herts),  in  which  wheat  has  been  grown  every  year 
since  1844.  Sir  John  M.  Tylden,  who  is  the  president  of  an  agri- 
cultural club  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent,  the 
members  of  which  are  accustomed  to  make  visits  of  inspection 
of  experimental  or  good  practical  farming,  some  years  ago 
induced  the  club  to  pay  such  a  visit  to  Rothamsted  ;  after  which 
they  very  liberally  undertook  to  conduct,  at  their  own  expense, 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  wheat,  the  results  of 
which  would  compare  with  those  already  obtained  at  Holkham, 
and  with  those  of  the  experiments  still  in  progress  here  at 
Rothamsted. 

Accordingly,  a  field  of  ?>^  acres,  at  Rodmersham,  about  3^ 
miles  from  Sittingbourne,  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
divided  into  seven  plots,  of  half  an  acre  each,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  experiments  was  confided  to  Mr.  George  Eley,  of 
Tong,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  club. 

The  soil  of  the  experimental  field  is  described  by  Mr.  Eley  as 
"  a  mixed  clay,  upon  a  chalk  subsoil,  lying  from  4  to  6  feet  below 
the  surface,"     The  previous  course  of  crops  and  management  had 
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been  as  follows: — In  1853,  turnips,  dressed  with  2  cwts.  guano 
and  3  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre,  and  the  whole  of 
the  crop  fed  on  the  land  ;  in  1854,  barley ;  and  a  good  dressing 
of  London  dung  for  beans  in  1855  ;  this  being  the  usual  pre- 
paration for  wheat  in  that  locality.  The  land  was,  therefore,  to 
use  Mr.  Eley's  Avords,  "  in  a  well-cultivated  and  fertile  state." 
It  was,  in  fact,  as  the  results  will  show,  in  higher  condition  than 
was  desirable  when  the  object  was  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  exhaustion,  and  therefore  the  character  of  the  manures 
required  for  the  crop,  in  that  particular  soil,  under  the  ordinary 
system  of  cropping  and  management  adopted.  The  action  of 
the  different  manures  was,  however,  sufficiently  characteristic 
after  the  first  crop  of  wheat  had  been  taken. 

The  manures  were  always  mixed  at  Rothamsted,  from  the  same 
stocks  as  those  employed  for  the  Rothamsted  experiments.      The 
arrangement  of  the  experiments,  and  the  description  and  quan- 
tities of  manure  applied  per  acre,  were  as  follows  : — 
Plot  1.  Unmanured. 
Plot  2.   Mixed  mineral  manure,  composed  of — 

300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass. 

200  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda. 

100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

200  lbs.  bone-ash  i  ^  i        ^    ^      r  i  • 

Trrvii  11       •         -I*.!-  ouper  phosphate  oi  iime. 

loO  lbs.  sulphuric  acid^  j 

Plot  3.   Ammonia-salts,  comprising — 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
200  lbs.  muriate  of  ammonia. 
Plot  4.   "  Ammonia-salts  "  (as  plot  3),  and  "  mixed  mineral 

manure  "  (as  plot  2). 
Plot  5.  540  lbs.  Peruvian  g:uano. 
Plot  6.  2000  lbs.  rape  cake. 
Plot  7.   14  tons  farmyard  manure. 
The  above  quantities  were  applied  annually  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  experiments  ;  the  arrangement  was  also  the  same  for 
the  fourth   year,  with   the  exception  that  in  experiments  2  and  4 
the  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potass  were  reduced  from  300  lbs.  to 
200  lbs.,  and  of  sulphate  of  soda  from  200  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  per 
acre.      In  the  fifth  and  sixth  seasons  the  crop  was  grown  without 
any  fresh  application  of  manure. 

By  means  of  experiment  1,  we  ascertain  the  state  of  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land  without  any  manure,  and  so  provide  a  stan- 
dard by  which  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  different  manures. 
Ry  means  of  experiments  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7,  it  is  ascertained 
whether  a  specially  mineral,  nitrogenous,  or  carbonaceous  manure, 
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or  some  combination  of  tliem,  is  the  most  effective  ;  and  by 
means  of  the  guano  (experiment  5),  which  is  the  cheapest  so- 
called  artificial  manure  containing  a  large  proportion  both  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphates,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whether 
increase  of  crop  can  be  obtained  profitably  by  the  use  of  such  a 
combination. 

The  results  obtained  in  each  of  the  four  years  in  which  the 
manures  were  applied,  in  the  two  succeeding  years  without  manure, 
and  over  the  total  period  of  six  years,  are  given  in  a  series  of 
tables  as  follow  (pp.  34-38)  : — 

Table  I.  The  dressed  corn  per  acre,  in  bushels  and  pecks,  and 
the  total  corn  per  acre,  in  lbs. 

Table  II.  The  straw  (chaff,  cScc.)  per  acre,  in  lbs.,  and  the  total 
produce  (corn  and  straw)  per  acre,  in  lbs. 

Table  III.  The  increase  per  acre,  by  manure,  of  dressed  corn 
(bushels  and  pecks),  and  of  total  corn  (lbs.). 

Table  IV.  The  increase,  per  acre,  of  straw  (chaff,  &c.),  in  lbs., 
and  the  increase  of  total  produce  (corn  and  straw),  in  lbs. 

Table  V.  The  weight,  per  bushel,  of  dressed  corn,  and  the 
proportion  of  corn  to  100  of  straw  in  the  produce,  and  in  the 
increase  by  manure. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  experiments  the  unmanured  plot  gave 
about  324^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  nearly  43  cwts.  of  straw 
per  acre  ;  the  farmyard-manure  gave  only  about  30f  bushels  of 
dressed  corn,  but  rather  moi'e  than  56  cwts.  of  straw  ;  and  the 
greatest  increase  obtained  by  any  of  the  manures  was  between 
4  and  5  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  between  15  and  16  cwts.  of 
straw.  It  is  obvious  that,  even  unmanured,  the  condition  of  the 
land  was  almost  as  high  as  was  compatible  with  the  healthy 
growth  and  proper  ripening  of  the  crop — that  it  was,  in  fact, 
scarcely  in  a  state  to  require  manure  at  all,  and  therefore  not  in  a 
condition  to  show  very  prominently  the  characteristic  action  of 
the  different  manures  employed.  The  best  preparation  would 
have  been  to  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  over  the  whole  field  without 
manure,  before  commencing  with  the  special  manures.  It  is 
unfortunate,  too,  that  the  manures  were  only  appliec)  during  four 
consecutive  years  ;  that  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  without 
manure,  the  seasons  were  very  unfavourable,  and  the  land  had 
become  somewhat  foul ;  and  that  the  experiments  were  entirely 
stopped  before  the  influence  of  the  manures  had  ceased,  and  their 
whole  effect  been  ascertained. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, the  results  of  the  experiments  at  Rodmersham  are  very 
valuable  ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  very  different  con- 
dition of  the  land,  they  are  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  con- 
clusions   that    have    been    arrived    at    from    experiments    made 
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at  Rothamsted,  and  elsewhere,  regarding  the  character  of  the 
manures  required  for  the  increased  growth  of  wheat  on  land 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  cropping  and  cultivation  in 
our  rotations.  They  are,  moreover,  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
experience    of  common  practice  on  the  point. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  after  the  land  had  been  well 
dunged,  and  grown  a  crop  of  beans,  the  greatest  increase, 
especially  of  corn,  obtained  in  the  first  year  was  Avhere  the 
manure  was  the  most  nitrogenous.  Thus,  the  ammonia-salts 
alone,  the  guano,  and  the  rape-cake,  each  gave  4  to  5  bushels' 
increase  of  dressed  com  ;  whilst  the  mineral  manure,  and  the 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together,  gave  only  about 
1  bushel.  The  ammonia-salts  alone  also  gave  rather  more  in- 
crease of  straw  than  any  of  the  other  manures — more  even  than 
the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together.  The 
produce  of  the  unmanured  plot  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  showed,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  land  had  then 
become  reduced ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  from  the  average  results  of 
each  of  the  different  manures  taken  over  a  series  of  years,  that 
we  shall  be  able  best  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  exhaustion 
induced  by  the  growth  of  the  wheat  crop  in  that  particular  soil. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  iew  comments :  first,  on  the  produce 
during  the  four  years  of  the  application  of  the  manures  ;  secondly, 
on  that  of  the  two  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  manuring, 
showing  the  influence  of  the  residue  of  the  manures  previously 
applied ;  and  then  on  the  total  amount  of  increase  obtained  in 
the  six  years  by  the  different  manures. 

Plot  1.  Unmanured. — As  already  observed,  the  produce  with- 
out manure  was,  in  the  first  year,  aljout  32}  bushels  of  dressed 
corn  and  nearly  43  cwts.  of  straw.  In  the  five  succeeding  years 
it  was,  respectively,  '^b\,  24f ,  19f,  7^,  and  15|^  bushels  of  dressed 
com,  and  about  22|^,  24,  30^,  14|^,  and  16J  cwts.  of  straw.  But, 
a  part  only  of  this  great  reduction  in  the  produce  was  due  to  the 
reduction  of  the  condition  of  the  land  as  affected  by  previous 
manuring  ;  for,  as  already  said,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  experi- 
ments the  seasons  were  unfavourable  and  the  land  had  become 
somewhat  foul.  Excluding  the  first  year,  the  average  produce 
of  the  next  three  years  was  23|^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and 
25^  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  the  average  of  the  five  years,  without 
m.anure,  that  is,  excluding  the  first  year  and  including  the  last 
two  unfavourable  seasons,  was  18^^  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and 
i\^  cwts.  of  straw.  Here  at  Rothamsted  (Herts)  where  wheat 
had  been  grown  without  manure  for  a  dozen  previous  conse- 
cutive years,  the  average  produce  of  the  same  five  seasons  was 
16  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  14|^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  2^  bushels 
of  dressed  corn  and  7  cwts.  of  straw  less  than  at  Rodmersham 
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(Kent).  But  as  a  standard  by  vvhich  to  compare  the  effects  of 
the  different  manures  durhig  the  four  years  of  their  application 
in  the  Kent  experiments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  average 
of  the  first  four  years  without  manure,  Avhich  was  25^  bushels  of 
dressed  corn  and  about  30  cwts.  of  straw  ;  against  which  there 
were  at  Rothamsted  (Herts),  over  the  same  seasons,  only  17|^ 
bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  about  15^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  not 
much  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  corn  and  half  as  much 
straw  as  at  Rodmersham. 

Plot  2.  Mixed  Mineral  Manure. — This  manure  supplied 
potass,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric 
acid  ;  in  fact,  an  abundance  of  nearly  all  the  mineral  constituents 
required  by  the  crop,  excepting  silica.  The  average  annual 
increase  it  yielded,  over  the  four  years  of  its  application,  was 
about  3  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  5|^  cwts.  of  straw.  This  was 
almost  precisely  the  same  amount  of  increase  of  corn  as  was 
yielded  by  the  same  manures  over  the  same  seasons  here  at 
Rothamsted,  but  nearly  4  cwts.  more  straw. 

Plot  3.  Ammonia-Salts  alone. — The  quantity  employed  con- 
tained much  more  nitrogen  than  could  be  taken  up  by  the  increase 
of  produce,  and  quite  as  much  as  can  be  employed  for  the  average 
of  soils  and  seasons  without  getting  an  over-luxuriant  and  laid 
crop.  The  average  annual  increase  yielded  over  the  four  years 
of  the  application  was  about  6  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  nearly 
13  cwts.  of  straw.  This,  again,  was  almost  exactly  the  same 
increase  of  corn,  but  nearly  twice  as  much  increase  of  straw,  as 
was  obtained  by  the  same  manure,  in  the  same  seasons  at  Rotham- 
sted, after  their  application  there  for  a  dozen  years  consecutively. 
,  Both  at  Rodmersham  and  at  Rothamsted,  then,  ammonia-salts 
alone  increased  the  wheat-crop,  for  a  series  of  successive  years, 
considerably  more  than  did  mineral  manure  alone. 

Plot  4.  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  and  Ammonia-Salts. — Tliis 
manure  supplied  the  same  mineral  constituents  as  in  experiment  2, 
and  the  same  amount  of  ammonia,  or  nitrogen,  as  in  experiment 
3  ;  but  it  contained  no  carbon,  of  which  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  substance  of  the  crop  consists.  The  average  annual  increase 
it  yielded  over  the  four  years  was  about  8  bushels  of  dressed  corn 
and  21  cwts.  of  straw  ;  or  about  5  bushels  more  corn  and  15-^r  cwts. 
more  straw  than  by  the  mineral  manure  alone,  and  about  2  bushels 
more  corn  and  8  cwts.  more  straw  than  by  the  ammonia-salts 
alone. 

It  has  been  seen  that  both  mineral  manures  alone,  and  ammo- 
nia-salts alone,  yielded  almost  identically  the  same  amounts  of 
increase  of  corn  over  the  first  four  years  of  the  experiments  at  Rod- 
mersham (Kent)  as  they  did  over  the  ["same  years  at  Rothamsted 
(Herts),  where  wheat  had  been  grower  for  a  dozen  previous  con- 
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secutlve  years.  The  increase  of  straw  by  each  of  these  manures, 
used  separately,  was,  however,  greater  in  the  Kent  experiments 
than  at  Rothamsted,  The  effect  was  altogether  different  when 
the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  were  used  together ; — the 
combination  yielding  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  21 
bushels  of  corn  and  22|-  cwts.  of  straw  at  Rothamsted,  against 
only  8  bushels  of  corn  and  21  cwts.  of  straw  at  Rodmersham. 
Not  only  was  the  annual  increase  of  both  corn  and  straw  the 
greater  at  Rothamsted,  but  the  actual  produce  per  acre,  per 
annum,  of  dressed  corn,  was  greater  by  about  5^  bushels  ;  though 
that  of  the  straw  was  about  13  cwts.  less. 

In  both  localities,  then,  the  mixed  mineral  and  ammoniacal 
manure  greatly  increased  the  crop,  and  the  increase  was  greater 
when  the  two  were  used  together  than  when  each  was  used 
separately.  But  at  Rodmersham,  where  the  land  was  in  compara- 
tively high  condition,  the  heavy  manuring  tended  to  over- 
luxuriance,  and  excessive  proportion  of  straw  ;  whereas,  at 
Rothamsted,  with  an  average  of  about  half  a  ton  less  total  pro- 
duce per  acre  per  annum,  there  was  a  considerably  greater  actual 
amount  of  corn,  and  of  course  a  greater  proportion  of  corn  to 
straw,  and  also  a  greater  increase  of  both  corn  and  straw. 

Plot  5.  Guano. — The  guano  employed  supplied  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  small  quantities  of  alkaline  salts, 
and  rather  more  than  four-fifths  as  much  ammonia  or  nitrogen 
as  the  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  of  experiments  3  and  4.  It 
yielded  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  \h  bushel  of  dressed 
corn,  and  4f  cwts.  of  straw  more  than  the  ammonia-salts  alone ; 
and  only  about  ^  bushel  of  dressed  corn  and  3J  cwts.  of  straw 
less  than  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together. 
It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  guano  gave  far  more  increase, 
in  proportion  to  its  cost,  than  any  of  the  other  manures. 

Plot  6.  Rape-cake. — The  amount  of  rape-cake  employed  would 
contain  rather  more  nitrogen  than  the  amrnonia-salts  of  experi- 
ments 3  and  4,  but  in  a  condition  in  which  it  would  be  more 
slowly  rendered  available  for  the  plant ;  it  would  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  mineral  constituents  ;  also  a  large  amount  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  yielding  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil.  It  gave 
only  the  same  average  annual  increase  of  corn  (about  8  bushels), 
and  6f  cwts.  less  straw  than  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and 
ammonia-salts  (plot  4),  which  contained  a  less  total  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  no  carbonaceous  matter  whatever.  This  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted,  which  show 
the  non-utility  of  supplying  carbonaceous  manure  for  wheat  and 
other  grain-crops. 

Plot  7.  Farmyard  Manure. — The  quantity  employed  would 
contain  more  of  every  constituent,  mineral  and  organic,  than  the 
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crop  to  be  grown ;  and  it  would  supply  a  large  amount  of  avail- 
able silica,  and  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  beyond 
that  of  any  of  the  other  manures.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  gave, 
over  the  four  years  of  its  application,  an  average  annual  produce 
of  about  3  bushels  less  dressed  corn  and  about  11^  cwts.  less 
straw  than  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  ;  and 
about  2|^  bushels  less  corn  and  abovit  8|^  cwts.  less  straw 
than  the  guano — neither  of  which  would  supply  either  silica  or 
carbonaceous  matter.  This  result  is  also  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  obtained  at  Rothamsted  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  to  be 
concluded  from  this,  however,  that  the  farmer  may  with  impunity 
grow  large  white-straw  crops  by  means  of  artificial  manures 
without  a  due  supply  of  farmyard  manure  to  the  land  at  some 
period  of  the  rotation. 

Thus,  the  results  obtained  during  the  four  years  that  the 
manures  were  applied,  showed  that  mineral  manures  increased  the 
wheat-crop  but  little,  ammonia-salts  much  more,  mineral  manures 
and  ammonia-salts  used  together  more  than  either,  or  both, 
used  separately ;  that  Peruvian  guano,  containing  both  mineral 
and  nitrogenous  constituents,  gave  a  considerable  amount  of 
increase ;  but  that  carbonaceous  manures  had  no  perceptible 
effect.  They  further  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  land  was 
higher  than  was  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  experiments, 
the  result  of  which  was,  not  only  that  the  seasons  set  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  crop,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  increase  produced, 
below  that  which  the  manures  might  otherwise  have  yielded,  but 
that  the  increase  consisted  of  a  very  undue  proportion  of  straw. 

The  first  season  after  the  cessation  of  the  manuring  (1859-60) 
was  a  very  unfavourable  one,  and  the  produce  on  the  permanently 
unmanured  plot  was  only  7J  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  about 
14|-  cwts.  of  straw.  The  next  season  (1860-61)  was  not  very 
much  better,  and  yielded,  on  the  same  plot,  only  15J  bushels  of 
dressed  corn,  and  about  16  g  cwts.  of  straw.  But  the  whole  of 
this  decline  of  crop  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  gradual 
reduction  of  the  condition  of  the  land,  or  to  the  badness  of  the 
seasons ;  for,  as  already  noticed,  the  land,  which  had  for  the 
first  few  years  been  very  clean,  had,  by  this  time,  become  some- 
what foul  by  the  continuous  cropping. 

Although  the  produce  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot, 
which  supplied  the  standard  by  which  to  compare  that  of  the 
others,  was  so  much  less  during  these  two  concluding  years  of  the 
experiments,  the  average  increase  of  dressed  corn  on  the  other 
plots,  due  to  the  residue  of  ihe  manures  previously  applied,  was, 
in  every  case  excepting  that  of  the  rape-cake,  even  somewhat 
greater  than  during  the  seasons  of  the  application.     The  inci'ease 
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of  straw  was,  however,  in  every  case  excepting  ttat  of  the  farm- 
yard manure,  less  than  formerly,  and  generally  very  much  less. 

Thus,  the  amounts  of  increase  obtained  for  two  years  after  the 
application  of  the  manures  had  been  stopped,  further  show  that 
the  condition  of  the  land  was  too  high  for  the  full  action  of  the 
manures  in  the  years  of  their  application.  They  also  show  that 
their  influence  was  not  even  then  exhausted  ;  and  further  evidence 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  calculation  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  these  Rodmersham  experiments,  there  was  a 
less  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manures  in  the 
four  years,  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  six  years,  and  in 
some  cases  much  less,  than  is  sometimes  recovered  in  the  crop 
immediately  succeeding  the  application  of  a  nitrogenous  manure. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen  supplied  in  an  artificial  manure  for  wheat  may  be 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  a  first  crop.  But  it  is  estimated  that, 
in  the  cases  of  the  rape-cake  apd  of  the  ammonia-salts  alone, 
there  was  only  about  one-fourth,  and  in  those  of  the  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  of  the  guano,  under  40  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure  of  the  four  years  recovered 
in  the  increase  of  the  six  years. 

It  will  still  be  useful,  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
increase  so  far  obtained,  by  the  side  of  the  cost  of  the  manures 
applied  in  one  or  two  of  the  experiments. 

The  mixed  mineral  manures  of  plot  2  were  far  too  expensive 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  increase  they  yielded,  for  it  to  be 
at  all  worth  while  to  reckon  the  cost  against  the  increase  in  their 
case.  Looking  to  the  objects  in  view,  it  was  still  quite  essential 
to  have  the  evidence  of  direct  experiment  as  to  their  effect. 

Ammonia-salts  are,  generally,  neither  so  cheap  a  source  of 
nitrogen,  nor  are  they,  when  used  alone,  so  good  a  manure  for 
corn-crops  as  Peruvian  guano,  which  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  phosphates  as  well  as  nitrogen.  Rape-cake,  though  a  recog- 
nised manure  in  the  market  for  wheat,  acts  somewhat  more 
slowly  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains  than  guano.  It 
will  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  show  the  cost  of  the 
manure,  and  the  value  -of  the  increase  of  the  three  manures — 
rape-cake,  ammonia-salts,  and  Peruvian  guano.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  table  (p.  44). 

Reckoning  the  value  of  the  increase  against  the  cost  of  the 
manures,  there  is  a  considerable  margin  in  favour  both  of  the 
ammonia-salts  and  the  guano,  but  particularly  of  the  guano.  The 
evidence  further  goes  to  show  that  these  active  nitrogenous 
manures  are  by  no  means  fully  exhausted  in  the  first  year  of 
their  application.  The  quantity  of  guano  used — nearly  5  cwts. 
to  the  acre — was,  however,  much  more  than  is  usually  applied  ; 

indeed 
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Manures  applied  per  acre 
in  i  Years. 

Increase  obtained  per  acre 
in  6  Years. 

Cost 

of 

Manure. 

Value 

of 

Increase. 

Quan- 
tities. 

Price 

3er 
Ton. 

Corn. 

Straw. 

Dif- 
ference. 

Description. 

Bushels. 

Price 

per 

Bushel. 

Cwts. 

Price 

.  per 

Cwt. 

Rape-cake      .     .     . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
Muriate  of  Ammonia 

Peruvian  Guano  .     . 

lbs. 
8000 

800 
800 

2160 

£.  s. 
5  lU 

15    0 
20    0 

12  10 

46i 
I   36 
45J 

.'.   d. 

7  0 
7  0 
T    0 

V5i 

69f 
911 

s.  d. 
1    3 

1    3 

1     3 

£.    s.    d. 
19  12  10 

12  10    0 

12     1     1 

£.     s.    d. 
21     1    4 

16  19    2 

21  13    2 

£.    s.  d 
1     8    6 

4     9     2 

9  12     1 

indeed,  much  more  than  it  is  desirable  to  apply  in  ordinary 
practice.  Nor  should  it  be  inferred  from  the  plan  and  results  of 
these  experiments,  that  the  practice  of  growings  a  series  of  corn- 
crops  by  means  of  artificial  manures  is  to  be  recommended.  But 
when  these  results  are  considered  by  the  side  of  those  obtained  at 
Rothamsted,  Holkham,  and  elsewhere,  and  with  the  light  of  the 
common  experience  of  almost  every  arable  district  of  the  country, 
the  practical  conclusion  undoubtedly  is,  that  highly  nitrogenous 
manures  much  increase  the  produce  of  grain-crops  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  are  generally  grown  in  our  rotations. 

Peruvian  guano,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  phosphates, 
as  well  as  nitrogen-yielding  matter,  is  one  of  the  best  artificial 
manures  for  wheat;  and  2  to  3  cwts.  per  acre,  sown  broadcast 
before  the  seed,  and  harrowed  into  the  land,  will  generally  be 
sufficient.  When  ammonia-salts  are  used,  about  2  cwts.  per  acre 
may  be  employed,  and  1  to  2  cwts.  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
should  at  the  same  time  be  applied.  The  above  quantities  are 
such  as  should  generally  be  employed  when  the  grain-crop  is 
grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation,  and  the  land  is  con- 
sidered to  be  not  highly  enough  manured  to  carry  as  heavy  a 
crop  as  the  average  of  seasons  will  well  ripen. 

But  another  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  the  nitrogenous 
and  phosphatic  manures  now  in  such  general  use  is  that,  provided 
the  land  be  well  dunged  once  in  the  course  of  the  rotation,  he 
may,  without  injury  to  it,  by  their  means  frequently  take  an 
extra  grain-crop  in  the  course  ; — for  example,  barley  or  oats 
after  Avheat,  as  the  description  and  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
locality  may  indicate.  In  such  cases,  1^  time  or  twice  as  much 
of  the  artificial  manure  should  be  used  as  when  the  crop  is  grown 
in  the  ordinary  rotation. 
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IV. — Farmyard  Manure.    By  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.* 

Farmyard  manure  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
manure  of  our  crops.  Artificial  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
frequently  supposed  to  be  mere  stimulants ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  but  a  small  quantity  of  them  may  produce  as  much  increase 
of  crop  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  is  brought 
as  an  arcrument  ag-ainst  the  use  of  the  artificial  manures.  A  few 
observations  upon  the  sources  and  the  composition  of  farmyard 
manure  may  therefore  be  of  service. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  straw  of  our  corn-crops  and  the  solid 
and  liquid  excrements  of  horses  and  other  animals  fed  in  the 
stables,  sheds,  and  yards,  are  the  substances  which  contribute  to 
form  the  heterogeneous  mass  ca\\e(\.  farmyard  duny.  Let  us  esti- 
mate what  proportion  of  these  various  matters  will,  under  given 
circumstances,  be  included  in  the  complex  mass,  and  thence 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  its  composition. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  farm  of  400  acres  farmed  on  the  4-course 


Phospho- 

1 
1 

'I'otal 

ric  Acid, 

Xitrogen 

Total  Dry 
Matter. 

Mhierul 

Matter 

(ash). 

reckoned 
as  Phos- 
phate of 
Lime. 

Potash. 

Nitrogen. 

calculated 

as 
Ammonia. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

100  acres  roots ;  half  the^ 
crop  =  G  tons  per  acre,  ( 
consumed    at    home, 
give  as  manure 

29,5fi8 

7,741 

1686 

2,411 

2,512 

3,050 

' 

100    acres    barley  :     at 

2500   lbs.    straw    per 

acre  ;  l-5th  reckoned  • 

198,333 

11,138 

916 

1,574 

1,213 

1,473 

as  food,  and  4-5ths  as 

litter,  give  as  manure  j 

100    tons    of    hay    con-j 

sumed  at  home,  give 

94,080 

14,818 

2267 

3,124 

3,808 

4,624 

as  manure 

100  acres  of  wheat:  at' 

3000   lbs.    straw    per 

acre;  l-5th  reckoned 

235,200 

14,850 

1634 

1,948 

1,745 

2,120 

as  food,  and  4-5ths  as 

litter,  give  as  manure 

Corn  =  43,800    lbs.    of 

oats,     consumed     by 
horses,   give    as    ma- 

7,53J 

1,198 

487 

216 

745 

905 

7 

nure    

20  tons  of  oilcake  (lin- 

seed, rape,  and  cotton 
seed),     consumed    at 

9,930 

3,295 

2507 

963 

2,185 

2,653 

7  "^f  ^ 

home,  give  as  manure^ 

Total      . .      . . 

574,645 

53,040 

9497 

10,236 

12,209 

14,a25 

*  This  short  treatise,  which  is  extracted  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet  by 
the  author's  permission,  will  be  found  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  economy  of 
fertilisers.— P.  H.  F. 
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system,  that  half  of  the  roots  and  100  tons  of  hay  are  consumed 
at  the  homestead,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  straw  of  the  corn- 
crops  is  retained  at  home  as  food  and  litter.  Let  it  further  be 
assumed  that  12  horses  have  corn  equal  to  10  lbs.  of  oats  per 
head  per  day,  and  that  about  10a\  per  acre  are  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  cake  for  feeding  stock.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  preceding  table  shows  the  amounts  of  the  matters  enumerated 
entering  into  the  home  manures  of  the  farm  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

These  are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned,  the  average  amounts 
of  the  constituents  enumerated  that  would  contribute  to  the  home 
manure  of  the  farm  annually.  But  farmyard  manure  in  the 
fresh  state  and  before  it  has  undergone  much  decomposition,  con- 
tains about  70  per  cent,  of  water,  or  7  parts  of  water  to  3  parts  of 
dry  matter.  The  574,645  lbs,  of  dry  matter  would  thus  be  com- 
bined with  1,340,838  lbs.  of  water,  making  together  1,915,483 
lbs.  =  855  tons  (or  an  average  of  about  %^  tons  for  each  of  the  100 
acres  of  root-crop),  oi fresh  iin-deconqjosed  dung.  In  this  state  its 
composition,  per  cent,  and  per  ton,  would  be  as  follows : — 


Total  Dry 
Matter. 

Total 
Mineral 

Matter. 

riiosphoric 

Acid, 

reckoned  as 

PlKisphate 

of  Lime. 

Potash. 

Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen 

calculated  as 

Ammonia. 

Per  cent 

30-0 

2-77 

0'50 

0-53 

0-64 

0-77 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Per  ton 

672 

62-0 

11-1 

12-0 

14-3 

17-3 

This  is  the  composition  of  the  fresh  undecomposed  dung  cal- 
culated from  the  average  composition  of  the  mattei's  which  are 
supposed  to  enter  into  it. 

The  proportion  of  total  dry  matter  given  above  is  rather  higher 
than  the  average  of  results  obtaincjd  at  Rothamsted  with  good 
box-dung ;  it  is  also  higher  than  the  average  of  the  results  given 
by  Boussingault ;  but  is  lower  than  the  amount  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Voelcker  for  fresh  dung. 

The  amount  of  mineral  matter  foinid  by  analysis  in  farmyard 
manure  is  generally  at  least  once-and-a-half  or  twice  as  much  as 
that  contained  in  the  clean  food  and  litter,  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  dirt.  The  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  fresh  dung 
due  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food  and  litter  will  pro- 
])ablv  seldom  be  much  more  than  3  per  cent,  but  in  rotten 
dung  that  has  not  wasted  by  drainage  it  may  be  considerably 
more. 

The  calculated  amount  of  nitroyen  given  above  is  almost 
exactly  the  mean  of  the  results  of  Boussingault  and  Voelcker  on 
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fresli  (lung,  but  it  is  ratlier  less  than  has  been  found  at  Rothamsted 
in  g-ood  box-dung. 

But  farmyard  manure  undergoes  very  considerable  diminution 
by  decomposition,  and  especially  when  carted  out  and  formed 
into  clamps.  Hence  the  land  would  not  receive  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  as  has  been  above  estimated.  The  amount  of 
organic  matter  diminishes  very  considerably,  and  in  rotten  dung 
the  proportion  of  water  is  generally  higher  than  above  supposed. 
It  also  too  frequently  happens  that  both  mineral  matter  and  niti'o- 
gen  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  by  drainage  or  other  mismanage- 
ment. Otherwise,  as  the  organic  matter  diminishes,  the  amount 
both  of  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen  should  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  a  given  weight  of  the  manure. 

The  composition  and  value  of  the  manure  is  also  very  depend- 
ent upon  the  quality  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animals  that 
help  to  produce  it.  Thus,  if  the  same  amount  of  dung  had  been 
produced  from  the  same  materials  above  mentioned,  excluding 
the  20  tons  cf  oilcake,  the  yard  of  manure  would  have  contained 
2185  lbs.  less  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  2653  lbs.,  or  considerably 
above  a  ton,  less  of  ammonia ;  and  every  ton  of  the  dung  would 
have  contained  nitrogen  equal  to  only  about  14|^  lbs.  instead  of 
about  11^  lbs.  of  ammonia.  In  the  one  case  the  dung  would  be 
called  poor,  and  in  the  other  the  farmer  mJght  congratulate  him- 
self on  having  a  yard  of  moderately  good  dung.  Yet  the  whole 
weight  of  dry  substance  added  by  the  oilcake  to  each  ton  of 
dung  would  only  be  about  11  lbs.  !  a  quantity  which  is  so  small 
that  neither  the  man  that  loaded  the  cart  nor  the  horse  that  drew 
the  dung  to  the  field  would  detect  it.  If  40  tons  instead  of  20 
tons  of  oilcake  had  been  employed  with  the  same  amount  of 
litter,  only  about  another  11  lbs.  of  dry  substance  would  he  added 
to  each  ton  of  the  manure,  but  the  yard  of  manure  would  then  be 
equal  in  quality  to  rich  box-dung.  In  fact  the  consumption  of 
400/.  worth,  or  about  40  tons  of  cake,  would  only  add  about  10 
tons  of  dry  substance  to  the  manure  heap,  whilst  the  weight  of 
Peruvian  guano  obtained  for  the  same  money  would  be  about 
30  tons. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  growth  of  the  crops  whether  the 
additional  amount  of  nitrogen  be  purchased  in  the  form  of  oil- 
cake and  so  supplied  to  the  land  in  the  farmyard  manure,  or 
whether  it  be  purchased  and  applied  in  the  form  of  artificial 
manure,  provided  only  that  the  requisite  mineral  constituents  are 
not  wanting.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  crops 
whether  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  are  supplied  in  the 
form  of  the  excrements  of  animals  or  of  artificial  manures.  The 
question  is  entirely  one  of  economy,  depending  chiefly  on  the 
relative  prices  of  meat  and  corn  and  of  cattle  foods  and  artificial 
manures. 
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Average  Composition,  Per  Cent,  and  Per  Ton,  of  various  kinds  of  AcracuLTusAL 

Produce,  &c. 

Per  Cent. 

lbs.  Per  Ton. 

Phos- 

Phos- 

Total 

phoric 

Total 

phoric 

Total 

Mineral 

Acid, 

Nitro- 

Total 

Mineral 

Acid, 

Nitro- 

Dry 

Matter 

reckoned 

Potash. 

gen. 

Dry 

Matter 

reclconed 

Potash. 

gen. 

Matter. 

(ash). 

as  Phos- 
phate of 

Matter. 

(Ash). 

as  Phos- 
phate of 

of  Lime. 

Lime. 

1.  Linseed-cake    .. 

88-0 

7-00 

4-92 

1*65 

4-75 

1971 

156-8 

110-2 

37-0 

106-4 

2.  Cotton  seed-cake 

89-0 

8-00 

7-00 

3-12 

6-50 

1994 

179-2 

156-8 

70-0 

145-6 

3.  Kape-cake 

89-0 

8-00 

5-75 

1-76 

5-00 

1994 

179-2 

128-8 

39-4 

112-0 

4.  Linseed     .. 

9U-0 

4-00 

3-38 

1-37 

3-80 

2016 

89-6 

75-7 

30-7 

85-1 

5.  Beans 

84'0 

3-00 

2-20 

1-27 

4-00 

1882 

67-2 

49-3 

28-4 

89-6 

6.  Peas 

84-5 

2-40 

1-84 

0-96 

3-40 

1893 

53-8 

41'2 

21-5 

76-2 

7.  Tares        ..      .. 

84-0 

2-00 

1-63 

0-66 

4*20 

1882 

44-8 

36-5 

14-8 

94-1 

8.  Lentils 

88-0 

3-00 

1-89 

0-96 

4-30 

1971 

67-2 

42-3 

21-5 

96-3 

9.  Malt  dust 

94-0 

8-50 

5'23 

2-12 

4-20 

2106 

190-4 

117*1 

47-5 

94-1 

10.  Locust  beans    .. 

85-0 

1-75 

,  , 

1-25 

1904 

39-2 

,". 

28-0 

11.  Indian  meal     .. 

88-0 

1-.30 

1-13 

0-35 

1-80 

1971 

29-1 

25-3 

7-8 

40-3 

12.  Wheat       ..      .. 

85-0 

1-70 

1-87 

0-50 

1-80 

1904 

38-1 

42-0 

11-2 

40-3 

13.  Barley       ..      .. 

84-0 

2-20 

1-35 

0-55 

1-65 

1882 

49-3 

30-2 

12-3 

37-0 

14.  Malt 

95-0 

2-60 

1-60 

0-65 

1-70 

2128 

.58-2 

35-8 

14-6 

38-1 

15.  Oats 

86-0 

2-85 

1-17 

0-50 

2-00 

1926 

63-8 

26-2 

11-2 

44-8 

16.  Fine  pollard     .. 

86-0 

5-60 

6-44 

1-46 

2-60 

1926 

125-4 

144-2 

32-7 

58-2 

1 7.  Coarse  pollard 

86-0 

6-20 

7-52 

1-49 

2-58 

1926 

138-9 

168-4 

33-4 

57-8 

18,  Bran 

86-0 

6-60 

7-95 

1-45 

2-55 

1926 

147-8 

178-1 

32-5 

57-1 

19.  Clover-hay 

84-0 

7-50 

1-25 

1-30 

2-50 

1882 

168-0 

28-0 

29-1 

56-0 

20.  Meadow-hay    .. 

84-0 

6-00 

0-88 

1-50 

1-50 

1882 

134-4 

19-7 

33-6 

33-6 

21.  Bean-straw 

82-5 

5-55 

0-90 

1-11 

0-90 

1848 

124-3 

20-2 

24-9 

20-2 

22.  Pea-straw 

82-0 

5-95 

0*85 

0-89 

1837 

133-3 

19-0 

19-9 

23.  Wheat-straw    .. 

84-0 

5-00 

0-55 

0-65 

0-60 

1882 

112-0 

12-3 

14-6 

13-4 

24.  Barley-straw    .. 

85-0 

4'50 

0-37 

0-63 

0-50 

1904 

100-8 

8-3 

14-1 

11-2 

25.  Oat-straw 

83-0 

5-50 

0-48 

0-93 

0-60 

1859 

123-2 

10-7 

20-8 

13-4 

26.  Mangold-wurtzel 

12-5 

1-00 

0*09 

0-25 

0-25 

280 

22-4 

2-0 

5-6 

5-6 

27.  Swedish  turnips 

ll-O 

0«60 

0-13 

0-18 

0-22 

246J 

13-4 

2-9 

4-0 

4-9 

28.  Common  turnips 

8-0 

0-68 

0-11 

0-29 

0-18 

179i 

15-2 

2-5 

6-5 

4-0 

29.  Potatoes    .. 

24-0 

1-00 

0-32 

0-43 

0-35 

537^ 

22-4 

7-2 

9-6 

7-8 

30.  Carrots     .. 

13-5 

0'70 

0-13 

0-23 

0-20 

302^ 

15-7 

2-9 

5-1 

4-5 

31.  Parsnips    ..      .. 

15-0 

1-00 

0-42 

0'36 

0*22 

336 

22-4 

9-4 

8-1 

4-9 

V. — Recent  Improvements  in  Haymaking.     By  Mr.  T,  Bowick, 
Stoneleigli  Abbey  Farm,  Warwickshire. 

Prize  Essay. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  while  other  branches  of  farm 
management  have  made  rapid  progress  of  late  years,  this  depart- 
ment of  the  husbandman's  calling  remains  nearly  at  a  standstill. 
This  view  is  in  one  respect  correct ;  in  another,  its  accuracy  is 
questionable.  The  process  of  making  hay — its  manipulation 
so  as  to  convert  a  growing  juicy  leaf  into  fodder  in  a  state  of  dry 
fragrant  preservation — is  no  doubt  much  the  same  as  ever  ;  be- 
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cause  the  essential  conditions  for  doing-  this  on  a  large  scale  are 
beyond  man's  control  ;  and  what  he  has  to  do  is,  simply  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  presented  to  him.  Therefore  the 
old  adage,  "  Make  hay  Avhile  the  sun  shines,"  still  holds  true, 
and  will  do  so  as  long  as  haymaking  is  practised.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  hay,  and  of  better  quality  is  now  grown,  con- 
sumed, and  brought  to  market  than  formerly.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  parish  of  Kenilworth  did  not  sell  twenty  tons  of 
hay  annuall}- ;  and  that  limited  quantity  had  in  some  cases  little 
care  bestowed  upon  it  beyond  being  turned  a  few  times  in  the 
swathe.  Now  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  choice 
produce  are  each  year  sent  to  market.  These  facts  may  be  taken 
as  an  average  sample  of  the  position  of  our  Midland  districts 
then  and  now  :  if  some  places  could  show  a  better  account,  others 
Avould  be  as  far  behind  us. 

Very  fortunately  our  subject  does  not  require  a  full  description 
of  the  art  and  process  of  haymaking,  otherwise  we  should  be 
tempted,  after  the  example  of  other  agricultural  Avriters,  to  follow 
the  Middlesex  account,  either  with  or  without  an  acknowledgment. 
We  speak  only  of  such  improvements  as  are  "  recent ; "  and  we 
are  warranted  in  assuming  that  this  word  refers  rather  to  modern 
as  contrasted  with  old-fashioned  ways  than  to  any  given  term  of 
years.  An  advanced  farmer  may  have  adopted,  for  ten  years  or 
more,  practices  which,  to  the  world  at  large,  are  quite  recent 
introductions. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  improvements  must  come 
under  one  or  other  of  the  following  divisions  : — 

I.  Lessened  expense  in  the  diffeeent  operations  ;  or, 

II.  Increase  in  the  quantity  oe  quality  of  the  produce. 

Although  those  persons  who  make  a  business  of  contracting 
for  haymaking  in  its  season  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  lower 
prices  than  formerly — say,  for  a  crop  of  about  30  cwt.,  15^. 
per  acre  for  the  complete  job,  including  thatching — yet  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  process  is  not  now  more  economi- 
cally managed.  Crops  are  generally  heavier ;  such  persons 
usually  lack  the  aid  of  improved  machinery ;  while,  apart 
from  this,  the  rise  in  wages  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  price  remaining  comparatively  the  same.  A  century  and  a 
half  ago  an  able-bodied  man's  wages  in  this  locality  was  6f/. 
per  day  in  summer,  and  5r/.  in  winter ;  they  are  now  from  12^. 
to  14^.  per  week,  while  the  increase  in  his  comforts  is  by 
no  means  in  the  same  proportion.  And  besides,  the  rates  for 
work  of  the  same   character  differ  greatly  in  different  localities. 
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A  published  statement  of  the  cost  of  haymaking  at  Frocester 
Court,  in  Gloucestershire  makes  the  hand-mowing  only  25.  6t?. 
per  acre,  with  9c?.  for  beer.  The  entire  cost  of  haymaking  is 
entered,  in  1851,  at  75.  (itZ.  per  acre  over  123  acres ;  in  1852, 
at  85.  8(/. ;  in  1856  and  1857,  at  85.  In  1859  the  mowing- 
machine  was  used,  in  addition  to  the  hay-tedders  and  horse-rake  ; 
and  the  whole  cost  of  manual  labour  in  mowing,  making,  carry- 
ing, ricking,  and  thatching  170  acres  was  only  6s.  per  acre. 
Now  here,  with  an  average  breadth  of  200  acres  or  thereabouts, 
mowing  by  hand  has  ranged,  in  the  past  seven  years,  from  4^.  iSd. 
to  65.  per  acre  ;  while  the  whole  operation,  including  thatching, 
has  varied  from  17^.  to  11 5.  Gd.  per  acre;  which  price  we  have 
not  got  below,  even  with  the  use  of  the  mowing-machine,  in  the 
last  two  years.  These,  however,  have  been  seasons  of  great 
summer  rainfall,  as  the  following  extract  from  our  register 
shows : — 

Rainy  Days.  Depth  of  Eaiu. 


June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

1858      .. 

..        4 

8 

2-51 

2-48 

1859      .. 

..      11 

8 

2-45 

2-95 

1860      .. 

..     27 

12 

5-70 

1-95 

1861      .. 

..      18 

25 

3-01 

4-30 

A  glance  at  these  notes  also  proves  most  incontestably  that, 
under  any  species  of  management,  the  state  of  the  weather  has 
much  to  do  with  haymaking  results.*  In  the  two  drier  years  hay 
was  well  and  easily  got ;  while  in  the  two  latter,  the  operation 
bore  a  complete  contrast  to  our  earlier  experience.  In  1860  in 
particular  the  chief  difficulty  was  how  to  make  hay  in  cloudy 
weather  alternating  with  pouring  rain  ;  and  the  chief  lesson  learnt 
was,  that  a  strong  staff  of  hands  is  essential.  We  managed,  with 
one  of  Burgess  and  Key's  implements,  to  dispense  with  half-a- 
dozen  able-bodied  mowers,  while  another  half-dozen  were  also 
frequently  taken  from  their  work  on  pressing  occasions.  As 
regards  the  mowing-machine  in  that  unfavourable  season, 
although  there  were  many  annoyances  arising  from  stoppages 
among  tangled  and  heavy  crops,  yet  we  never  lost  an  hour's 
carrying  by  keeping  it  at  work,  while  it  gave  us  a  power  over 
the  whole  operation  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained. 

This,  therefore,  leads  us  to  refer  to  improved  machinery  as 
affecting  the  first  branch  of  the  subject.  The  haymaker,  horse- 
rake,  and  mowing-machine,  have  tended  greatly  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  manual  labour  needed.     The   former  implement  has 

*  See  Addendum  on  haymaking  in  a  wet  climate,  p.  62,  infra. 
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been  more  or  less  before  the  public  for  the  past  fifty  years ;  yet 
even  now  we  probably  do  not  turn  it  to  as  much  account  as 
might  profitably  be  done.  Though  many  improvements  have 
been  made,  its  principle  still  remains  unchanged.  As  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding,  we  are  favoured  with  the  following 
details,  taken  from  his  own  practice,  by  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  this  class  of  implements.^^  "  Our  mode  of  hay- 
making," he  writes,  "  is  to  put  the  tedding-machine  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  scythes  have  got  a  fair  start  ahead,  and  to 
work  the  machine  across  the  swathes  ohliquely — generally  endea- 
A'ouring  to  work  with  the  wind  sideways  to  prevent  the  hay  being 
blown  on  to  the  horse.  If  the  crop  is  unusually  heavy,  so  that 
the  tines  of  the  machine  cannot  get  hold  of  it  all  at  one  turn,  we 
recommend  that  the  field  be  twice  gone  over,  the  revolvers  being 
a  little  raised  from  the  ground  the  first  time,  and  then  lowered 
for  the  second  bout  sufficiently  to  complete  the  spreading  after 
the  grass  has  been  allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  hours  ;  the  next  ope- 
ration with  the  machine  should  be  performed  with  the  second  or 
backward  motion.  After  reversing  the  action  of  the  machine, 
the  tines  should  be  lowered  till  they  just  touch  the  ground  ;  you 
will  then  turn  over  and  lighten  up  the  hay,  without  knocking  it 
about  as  much  as  the  first  action  does :  we  recommend  that  the 
use  of  the  reverse  action  be  continued  until  the  hay  is  completely 
made. 

"  In  selecting  machines  for  preparing  hay,  we  do  not  consider 
there  is  anything  saved  by  purchasing  those  at  a  low  price.  It 
is  also  very  important  to  select  a  strongly-made  machine,  with 
the  main  driving-wheel  separate  from  the  road-wheel,  so  that,  in 
case  of  accident,  it  can  be  easily  replaced  without  loss  of  time. 

"It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  hay  made  by  machine  is 
much  better  than  that  made  by  hand.  As  to  the  quantity  of  work, 
we  consider  our  machine  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  labourers ; 
and  as  there  are  two  strong  springs  to  each  fork-bar,  the  scatter- 
ing is  far  more  perfectly  performed  than  it  can  possibly  be  by 
hand." 

Although  a  good  hay-tedding  machine  can  perform  the  work 
of  a  score  of  hands,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  hands  can 
in  all  cases  be  dispensed  with.  On  old  park  uplands,  where 
trees  are  abundant,  or  on  low  meadows  where  open  trenches 
prevail,  the  work  not  being  straightforward,  an  equal  amount  of 
saving  cannot  be  obtained.  But  under  most  circumstances,  with 
crops  either  light  or  heavy,  the  tedding-machine  has  told  most 
advantageously  both  on  the  quality  of  the  hay  and  the  economy 

*  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Co. 
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and  expedition  Avitli  which  it  is  got  together.  In  good  weather 
the  saving  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  in  a  wet  season,  hand 
labour  has  generally  the  preference — the  reason  being,  that  more 
tm-nings  in  the  swathe,  and  less  spreading  abroad,  is  then  essen- 
tial. One  great  point  in  making  hay  is  not  to  knock  it  about 
roughly  when  half-made  ;  the  tedding-machine  should  never  be 
used  above  once  with  the  forward  action  ;  it  is  too  violent,  and 
shakes  out  the  seeds,  clover,  and  finer  leaves.  A  slow  back- 
action  is  getting  more  and  more  into  vogue  ;  and  the  Leeds 
decision  is  a  true  echo  of  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  both 
among  makers  and  purchasers.  A  quiet-lifting  reverse-action, 
which  just  moves  the  hay  to  give  free  access  for  the  sun  and 
wind,  is  all  that  is  needed  in  a  good  machine  after  the  tedding 
has  been  fairly  done.  On  very  heavy  crops  a  two-horse  machine 
is  desirable,  which  may  either  work  with  double  shafts  or  with 
an  extra  wheel  and  pole — the  latter  being  an  exceptional  arrange- 
ment,* though  easier  for  the  horses.  For  crops  under  2  tons  per 
acre,  if  not  of  coarse,  tangled  material,  an  implement  of  the 
common  size  is  sufficient.  The  roller  in  front,  for  preventing 
the  lodgment  of  grass,  is  a  decided  improvement,  which  may 
well  be  styled  "humanity  for  the  horse." 

Scarcely  second  in  importance  for  extensive  crops  is  the  horse- 
rake.     Even  where  it  is  not  employed  for  windrowing,  there  is 
a  great  saving  of  labour  by  dispensing  with  hand-rakes  for  clear- 
ing  the   ground.      Supposing   that  you   have   three   full   sets   of 
waggons  or   carts   loading  together  according  to  the  old  system, 
with  a  pair  of  pitchers  and  one  loader — all  able  and  willing- — to 
each   cart  or   waggon,  you  require  nine  hands  for  raking  after, 
in  order  to  keep  the  work  well  together.      Of  these,  six  must  be 
able-bodied   men,  and  the  remainder  stout  lads.      This  is  on  the 
supposition  that,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  carts,  the  space 
between  the  rows  has  not  been  raked.   By  the  use  of  a  good  horse- 
rake  these  nine  hands — or  twelve,  if  needful — are  dispensed  with. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for   as   the  pitchers  have  not  to  wait   for  each 
raker  to  unburden  his  drag,  the  waggon  or  cart  is  loaded  one- 
fourth  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     These  men's 
services  are  therefore  available  for  the  rick  or  for  pitching,  or  for 
any  other  duty.      One   man  following  with  the   horse-rake  will 
keep  well  up  with   the   work,   and   give  it   a  better  finish.      A 
single-horse  cart,  with  one  man  to  pitch,  a  lad  to  load,  and  an- 
other to  rake  after,  speedily  clears  up  what   the   horse-rake  has 
collected. 

There  is   an   advantage  in  this  plan  which  must  not  be  over- 

*  See  Mr.  Pertwee's  letter,  p.  55. 
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looked.  It  is  often  possible  to  carry  the  bulk  of  a  field  when 
the  rakings  are  hardly  fit  for  going  into  the  rick.  In  our  late 
wet  seasons  this  has  frequently  happened.  But  a  still  greater 
saving  is  effected  when  the  hay  is  formed  into  windrows  by  the 
horse-rake.  Admitting,  as  In  the  case  of  the  tedding-machine, 
that  there  are  circumstances — generally  similar  ones — under 
which  the  horse-rake  cannot  be  profitably  employed,  we  may 
still  assert  that  hundreds  of  crops  which  are  now  got  together 
exclusively  by  the  old  system  of  manual  labour  might  be  more 
expeditiously  and  more  economically  managed  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. For  those  who  have  not  hitherto  done  so,  these  hints 
may  be  of  service.  Do  not  set  the  teeth  too  near  the  ground  ; 
if  the  crop  is  heavy,  take  out  a  portion  of  them,  and,  with  careful 
management,  the  gain  will  be  considerable.  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down  to  ineet  every  case ;  written  descriptions  can  never  super- 
sede the  guidance  of  common  sense  and  practical  experience. 
Many  who  possess  the  choicest  implements  make  as  great  mis- 
takes as  other  people.  With  reference  to  this,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  quoting  some  remarks  with  which  Mr.  C.  Howard, 
of  Biddenham,  Bedfordshire,  has  favoured  us  : — 

"This  is  not  by  any  means  a  haymaking  county,  but  the  little 
that  is  made  is  done  as  cheaply  as  in  any  county  in  England. 
The  system  adopted  by  those  who  have  these  indispensable 
implements  to  cheap  haymaking — the  haymaker  and  horse-rake 
— is  to  shake  the  grass  out  with  the  former  implement,  then  to 
rake  it  into  small  hacks,  or  more  frequently,  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  to  dispense  with  that  operation,  and  at  once  to  drag  it 
into  windrows  by  the  horse-rake.  These  rows  are  then  shaken 
up  by  hand,  or,  if  the  hay  is  not  too  forward,  by  the  machine. 
I  generally  prefer  the  former  plan,  as  much  damage  is  often  done 
by  the  front  action  of  the  machine  shaking  a  large  portion  of  the 
leaf  off.  These  are  then  turned  by  the  back  action,  which,  with- 
out shaking  the  hay  too  much,  leaves  it  in  a  very  light  state  for 
both  sun  and  wind  to  act  upon  it.  This  may  appear  a  rather 
summary  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but  as  the  hay  in  our  neighbour- 
hood is  largely  grown  upon  meadows  which  produce  a  coarse 
description  of  grass,  our  great  aim  is  to  avoid  doing  too  much 
to  it,  so  that  it  may  get  some  little  heat  in  the  stack.  To  econo- 
mise labour  must  be  the  chief  study  of  the  farmer,  if  he  means 
to  be  successful ;  and  I  know  of  no  operation  on  the  farm  where 
this  principle  can  be  brought  to  bear  so  much  as  in  haymaking. 
For  with  the  machines  I  have  named,  and  the  mowers  that  are 
now  coming  largely  into  use,  a  farmer  may  do  without  any,  or 
with  very  little,  extra  help  during  the  busy  season  of  haymaking. 
Good  and  useful  as  these  machines  are,  judgment  is  required  in 
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their  use.  I  have  often  seen  a  haymaker  going,  with  the  hay  in 
much  too  forward  a  state,  doing  it  mischief.  Care  also  should 
be  taken  in  the  setting  of  the  horse-rake,  that,  while  doing  its 
work  thoroughly,  it  does  not  pull  up  dirt,  moss,  roots,  6cc." 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  though  certainly  not  the  least 
important  of  the  improvements  recently  introduced  among  the 
implements  used  in  haymaking.  To  say  that  all  mowing- 
machines  have  answered  wherever  they  have  been  tried  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  facts.  But  where  there  has  been  failure 
with  the  use  of  a  good  machine,  that  failure  has  generally  resulted 
more  from  bad  or  inefficient  management  than  from  anything 
else.  Some  persons  have  forgotten  that  the  mower  is  not  like  a 
plough  or  a  waggon,  which  might  be  entrusted  into  hands  of 
second-rate  efficiency.  On  visiting  a  "model  farm"  last  year, 
at  the  close  of  harvest,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  see  one  of 
Burgess  and  Key's  latest  and  most  improved  implements  lying 
rusting  outside,  under  the  comfortless  drip  of  an  adjoining  shed. 
"  It  would  not  answer  here ;  we  tried  it  for  a  couple  of  days," 
was  the  remark.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  this  specimen  of 
the  care  taken  for  its  preservation  were  also  a  fair  indication  of 
the  trial  it  received,  any  disappointment  or  failure  might  be 
readily  accounted  for.  At  all  events,  with  one  of  the  very  same 
make,  we  cut  heavier  crops,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  per  hour,  under 
circumstances  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Our  mode  of 
procedure  was  this :  From  among  the  best  of  the  young  fellows 
in  the  stable,  that  one  who  had  the  most  of  a  mechanical  turn 
was  selected  as  driver.  He  had  a  youth  in  attendance,  for  throw- 
ing off  any  of  the  swathe  that  might  be  in  the  way  at  the  turn- 
ings, and  also  for  sharpening  the  spare-knife,  that  no  delay 
might  occur.  In  heavy  crops,  or  when  the  ground  was  damp,  a 
third  horse  was  added  in  front ;  and  the  horses  wei'e  changed 
about  every  three  hours.  This  allowed  two  sets  of  horses  to  get 
through  a  fair  amount  of  work,  before  carrying  could  possibly 
commence  ;  so  that  no  opportunity  of  carting  a  load  was  ever 
missed,  through  attention  to  the  mower.  In  a  good  long  day  we 
could  cut,  and  have  cut,  with  the  mower  and  sis  scythes  together, 
eighteen  acres  of  what  is  reckoned  a  full  crop,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Avon.  The  driver  had  a  bonus  of  one  pomid  for  each  of  the 
past  two  years  ;  and  he  left  the  machine  in  creditable  order  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  On  two  occasions  we  had  to  telegraph 
to  Newgate  Street  for  the  duplicate  of  a  working  part  which  had 
sustained  injury  ;  and  the  wanting  portion  was  at  our  local  station 
in  six  hours  after  date.  But  for  a  considerable  amount  of  park- 
timber,  and  several  awkwardly  shaped  meadows  with  open 
trenches,  the  number   of  men  engaged  in  hand-mowing  might 
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have  been  reduced  to  two  or  three  instead  of  six.  As  a  West 
Country  farmer  says,  "  High  prices  have  been  given  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  mowing  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  the 
mowing-machine  was  introduced  most  opportunely,  to  prevent 
their  being  still  higher."  We  cannot  assert,  as  many  have  said, 
that  the  hay  appears  to  be  easier  "  made "  after  the  mowing- 
machine  than  after  the  scythe  ;  neither  can  we  see  that  lying  as 
it  does  so  much  more  over  the  ground  is  an  advantage  in  a  wet 
season ;  but  there  is  certainly  so  much  closer  and  more  level  a 
cut  with  a  well-made  machine  that  the  extra  bulk  of  hay  will,  in 
some  cases,  pay  for  wear  and  tear  and  working  expenses. 

With  respect  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  different  makers' 
implements,  we  are  not  called  on  here  to  offer  an  opinion.  When 
we  refer  to  that  of  Burgess  and  Key  we  simply  cite  our  own 
experience.  Wood's,  however,  has  very  justly  been  a  general 
favourite  ;  Samuelson's  is  also  taking  well  in  various  localities. 
There  is  room  enough  for  all ;  and  we  hope  that  all  may  get  a 
fair  trial ;  neither  being  thrown  by  the  hedgeside,  when  the 
slightest  hitch  occurs,  nor  yet  sent  to  the  village  smithy  for 
repairs. 

Mr.  Pertwee,  manager  for  Sir  J.  T.  Tyrell,  Bart.,  Boreham, 
Chelmsford,  who  has  been  very  successful  with  the  use  of  Wood's 
mower,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  statement: — "Time  is 
everything  in  the  matter ;  and  the  man  who  makes,  carries,  and 
secures  his  hay  in  good  order  in  the  shortest  time  is  the  most 
successful  manager.  We  set  Wood's  two-horse  mower  to  work, 
which  is  a  first-rate  little  implement,  cvitting  upon  an  average 
from  six  to  eight  acres  per  day.  The  first  day's  work  we  allow 
to  remain  untouched,  as  left  by  the  mower  in  small  cuts  or 
swathes,  unless  the  weather  should  be  very  forcing ;  for  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  move  hay  about  too  much.  Next  day,  we  use 
the  shaker — Howard's,  or  some  other — with  this  improvement, 
that  we  introduce,  instead  of  a  pair  of  shafts,  a  pole  and  an  extra 
wheel,  which  takes  all  the  weight  off  the  horses'  back,  putting 
thereto  a  pair  of  light  or  old  carriage  horses.  A  man  is  mounted 
on  the  box,  and  drives  away  famously.  The  grass  so  shaken 
out  is  very  soon  made  into  hav,  which  we  then  rake  into  rows 
with  the  horse-rake.  After  this,  we  run  up  every  row  of  hay  so 
collected  by  Sir.  J.  Tyrell's  cocking-rake  (invented  by  himself), 
which  draws  together  very  large  heaps,  8  feet  high.  Two  or 
three  men  can  follow  with  forks,  and  secure  a  large  quantity  in 
the  afternoon,  or  on  the  appearance  of  a  storm,  in  quick  time." 

The  use  of  the  mowing-machine  very  fortunately  demands 
some  amount  of  additional  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  its  action.     The  chain-harrow,  roller,  and  clod-crusher  are  all 
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profitable  adjuncts  for  this  purpose.  Draining  is  also  in  some 
cases  called  lor,  in  order  that  open  trenches  may  be  filled  up. 
Thus,  one  point  very  greatly  depends  upon  another :  advances 
in  one  department  of  farm' management  call  for  corresponding 
advances  in  others.  Levelling  banks  and  high-backed  lands 
must  soon  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  use  of  carts,  instead  of  waggons,  in  hay  carrying,  has  been 
in  some  cases  a  great  advantage.  We  find  it  so  here ;  for  one 
strong  horse  will  take  nearly  as  much  on  an  old-fashioned  broad- 
wheeled  dungcart  (furnished  with  suitable  gearing)  as  many  folks 
choose  to  place  on  a  waggon  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses.  But 
you  will  say  that  the  waggon  can  be  left  beside  the  rick  while 
the  horses  return  afield  for  another  load,  whereas  the  horse  must 
remain  in  the  cart  during  the  process  of  unloading.  By  having 
three  props,  one  fastened  to  each  shaft,  and  the  other  at  the  tail 
of  the  cart,  this  objection  is  done  away  with,  and  we  have  never 
had  an  accident  arising  from  their  use. 

In,  respect  to  the  ricks  themselves,  great  improvements  have 
taken  place.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  a  rick  containing 
25  tons  was  usually  considered  to  be  of  full-sized  bulk ;  conse- 
quently, with  a  multitude  of  small  ricks,  the  amount  of  tops, 
bottoms,  and  outsides  was  considerable.  But  ricks  of  double 
that  size  are  equally  common  now.  And  our  own  tastes  lead  us 
to  prefer  the  hundred-ton  rick,  standing  20  feet  to  the  eaves  when 
Avell  settled  down,  as  being  the  most  economical  in  erection 
(where  the  breadth  of  hay  is  large),  containing  less  of  inferior 
quality,  improving  that  which  is  second-rate  in  itself,  giving  a 
larger  proportion  of  hay  fit  for  hunters  or  coach-horses,  and  there- 
fore of  greater  value  to  the  farmer  as  grower  or  seller.  In  inak- 
ing  these  large  ricks  a  strong  force  of  hands  is  no  doubt  essential ; 
and  a  good  rickmaker,  who  will  both  work  well  himself  and 
keep  everyone  else  to  his  post,  is  a  decided  acquisition,  even  at 
a  high  rate  of  wages.  Portable  scaffolds  come  into  valuable  use  ; 
and  horse-power  elevators — though  giving  the  temptation  to  put 
large  lots  together  Avith  undue  haste  and  c()nsec[uent  loss — form 
an  investment  Avhich  many  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt.  Rick- 
cloths,  too,  sufficiently  numerous,  and  of  the  requisite  dimensions, 
are  much  more  abundant  of  late  years.  They  should  be  regarded 
as  a  sine  qua  non  on  every  hay-groAving  farm. 

Before  leaving  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  one  further 
improvement,  of  comparatively  recent,  and,  perhaps,  limited 
adoption,  Avhich  affects  alike  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  harmony  and  order  of  the 
farm,  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  custom,  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Western  Counties, 
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of  paying  for  haymaking  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  beer  or 
cider,  is  one  of  which  every  farmer  has  found  the  annoyance. 
Does  an  accident  occur  ? — "  It  was  the  beer  that  did  it."  Are 
there  quarrels  in  the  field  ;  loud  words  and  summary  dismissals  ? 
— "  The  men  had  a  drop  too  much."  Does  the  work  lag  ?  Do 
the  hands  run  to  the  pump  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ? — 
The  cracked  lips  and  furred  tongue  tell  the  same  tale.  "  The 
great  point  on  which  most  of  us  err  is  in  mistaking  stimulation 
for  strength :  a  pint  of  ale  produces  a  temporary  effect,  which, 
however,  terminates  in  reaction,  and  the  man  is  no  further  on 
than  he  was  before.  Nothing  but  substantial  and  nutritious  food 
can  effectively  repair  the  Avaste  of  the  system." 

Mr.  C.  Howard,  whose  letter  we  have  already  quoted,  adds 
further : — "  I  hope  you  will  show  us  how  hay  can  be  made 
without  the  use  of  so  much  beer.  Endeavour  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  system,  which  has  caused  so  many  misunderstandings  between 
masters  and  men,  and  so  much  misery  to  families.  Beer',  Beer, 
BEER,  is  all  the  cry  here  in  hay-time  and  harvest.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  live  to  see  the  day  when  money-payments  will  be  entirely 
substituted."     These  remarks  need  no  comment. 

From  the  same  county,  J.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Pavenham  (late  High 
Sheriff),  favours  us  with  the  following  : — 

"  For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  annually  mov«'n  and  made 
into  hay  from  40  to  50  acres  of  grass  and  clover,  and  I  believe 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  not  a  drop  of  beer  has  been  brought 
into  the  field.  We  supply  both  mowers  and  haymakers  with 
coffee  before  dinner,  and  tea  in  the  afternoon,  milked  and  sugared, 
as  a  substitute  for  beer,  with  which  they  are  well  satisfied.  With 
a  little  system,  and  small  expense  for  apparatus,  a  large  number 
of  hands  can  be  readily  supplied. 

"  If  the  hands  are  at  work  late — which  they  often  are,  in  carry- 
ing and  stacking — we  give  them  bread-and-butter,  with  an  extra 
supply  of  tea,  and  with  this  they  will  work  for  any  reasonable 
time.  As  a  question  of  cost,  I  do  not  believe — as  I  do  it — that 
there  is  any  saving  ;  but  even  if  more  costly,  I  consider  it  a  good 
investment,  if  only  to  teach  the  uselessness  of  strong  drinks  to 
working  men." 

From  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Jarvis,  Kilmington,  near  Frome), 
we  have  similar  testimony  : — 

"  I  have  now  conducted  my  business  eight  years  on  strictly 
total-abstinence  principles,  and  find  it  much  better  every  way 
than  the  drinking  system.  It  is  not  customary  to  give  beer  in 
part  of  wages  in  this  locality  from  September  to  May.  But  in 
May  it  is  usual  to  give  men  two  pints  of  table-beer  per  day  (until 
haymaking  commences),  instead  of  which  I  pay  them  one  shilling 
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per  week  In  cash,  maintaining  that  cash  is  the  only  proper  pay- 
ment for  labom-.  When  we  begin  haymaking  I  pay  ?>s.  per 
week  instead  of  beer  for  fourteen  weeks,  which  generally  finishes 
up  the  harvest.  The  labourers  provide  themselves  with  a  can  of 
tea  or  coffee,  which,  when  necessary,  they  warm  in  the  back- 
kitchen. 

"  When  I  first  adopted  the  plan  I  was  told  I  should  not  find 
men  to  do  my  work  without  drink  ;  but  my  experience  is  quite 
the  reverse,  as  I  have  never  lacked  men,  although  I  strictly  pro- 
hibit any  alcoholic  liquors  or  smoking  on  the  premises." 

Coming  farther  north,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Wilson 
(Newlands,  near  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire)  with  the  following 
account,  which,  though  it  has  more  special  reference  to  the  corn- 
harvest,  still  points  to  results  substantially  the  same  : — 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  season  a  stock  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar  is  laid  in,  made  up  by  the  dealer  into  parcels  suitable 
for  use,  according  to  the  quantity  required  at  any  given  time. 
The  proportions  are  1  oz.  of  tea  and  7  oz.  of  sugar  (cheap 
lump)  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  or  4  oz. 
coffee,  8  oz.  sugar  (brown)  to  about  three  quarts  of  water  and  one 
quart  of  milk.  The  apparatus  required  is  simply  a  coffee- boiler, 
holding  from  20  to  30  gallons,  and  a  few  tin  or  earthen  vessels, 
of  any  kind,  holding  two  or  three  gallons  each.  The  foreman's 
wife  has  charge  of  the  whole,  and  makes  the  quantity  required 
three  times  a-day  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  carting  late  at  night,  another 
lot  is  made  in  the  evening. 

"  A  boy  takes  it  round  the  fields,  to  the  various  parties  engaged 
in  cutting,  »Scc..  If  the  quantity  is  not  above  5  or  6  gallons  he 
can  manage  it  with  two  milk-cans  and  a  pair  of  yokes  on  his 
shoulders  ;  but  usually  he  has  a  donkey  with  two  large  vessels 
slung  to  his  sides,  holding,  when  required,  fourteen  gallons  each. 

"  The  usual  staff  on  the  farm  is  about  twenty  men  and  sixteen 
boys,  besides  two  or  three  men  whose  work  prevents  their  taking 
a  full  share  of  harvest  duties.  The  hay  does  not  require  much 
extra  help  ;  but  in  corn  harvest  we  get  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even 
more,  extra  hands.  It  is  positively  prohibited  to  bring  any  kind 
of  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  field,  and  yet  these  extra  men 
(from  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Ireland,  as  well  as  our  OAvn  neigh- 
bourhood), have  never  objected  to  the  rule,  or  even  made  the 
slightest  complaint.  When  I  have  put  the  question  to  them, 
they  have  in  many  cases  at  once  stated  that  they  felt  the  better 
for  their  abstinence,  while  none  ever  hinted  that  it  interfered 
with  his  working  ability.  Neither  has  any  man,  or  party  of 
men,  on  this  rule  being  explained  to  them,  ever  hesitated  to 
engage  themselves. 
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"  The  work  is  always  let  by  the  acre,  for  money  only,  and  then 
an  account  is  kept  of  the  quantity  of  drink  consumed  by  each 
party.  This  is  charged  to  them  at  the  rate  of  Aid.  per  gallon  for 
tea,  and  bd.  for  coffee,  which  is  less  than  cost  price,  the  object 
being  to  regulate  the  quantity  according  to  each  man's  capacity 
or  inclination.  Some  men  will  drink  six  quarts  a-day,  while  the 
average  consumption  is  from  three  to  four  quarts  a-day.  The 
weather  will  sometimes  cause  a  variation  of  twenty-five  or  even 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  daily  requirements.  The  men  employed  at 
carting  and  stacking  the  crop,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  day,  have 
their  tea  or  coffee — as  much  as  required — without  any  stoppage. 

"  We  are  quite  convinced  that  the  men  have  more  regular 
appetites  for  nutritious  food,  that  they  enjoy  better  sleep  at  night, 
are  more  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  morning,  do  more  work,  and  do 
it  better  than  on  the  old  system.  Of  course  the  saving  to  the 
men  is  considerable.  Their  drink  only  costs  them  about  four- 
pence  per  day,  while  the  ale  and  beer  consumed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  seldom  much  under  and  often  over  one  shilling  per 
man  per  day :  besides  which,  by  doing  more  work,  they  earn 
more  money. 

"  The  insinuation  has  sometimes  been  made  that  they  obtain  the 
prohibited  ale  and  beer  'on  the  sly.'  This  is  probably  true  in 
some  odd  cases,  but  with  close  scrutiny  I  never  detected  but  one 
such  case  in  seven  years ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  very  little 
deception  practised  even  among  the  '  black  sheep  '  who  may  creep 
in  at  a  busy  time  among  the  other  men." 

Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable,  since  he  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  elucidate  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Reader  and  writer  must  alike  thank  him  for  the 
above  practical,  AND  practicable,  information. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subject,  viz.  : — 

Increase  in  the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  the  Produce. 

This  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  our  subject,  because  whatever 
affects  the  article  grown,  in  either  of  the  above  respects,  is  natu- 
rally and  intimately  connected  with  the  "  improvements  in 
haymaking,"  of  which  an  account  is  requested.  Whether  the 
cost  of  "  getting  "  is  diminished,  or  the  saleable  bulk  and  value 
of  the  hay  is  increased,  the  farmer  reaps  the  advantage.  The 
cost  of  haymaking  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  leaving 
the  meadows  or  uplands  without  care,  culture,  or  amelioration ; 
but  that  would  assuredly  not  tend  to  the  profit  of  the  occupier. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  and  qualit}'  of  the  produce 
being  greatly  increased,  a  higher  outlay  for  labour  may  in  reality 
be  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  former  minimum. 
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Looking-  at  the  subject  in  this  light,  %ve  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  as  much  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  in  this 
direction  as  in  the  simple  manufacture  of  the  produce.  This 
progress  we  specially  owe  to  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  to  the  Journal ;  a  few  vears  ago,  it  was  scarcelv  recosfuised 
that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hay  crop  are  pretty  much  in 
the  farmer's  own  hands.  Put  on  ammoniacal  manures,  and  you  get 
a  strong  bulky  produce,  in  which  the  ranker  grasses  predominate. 
Apply  phosphatic  dressings,  and  the  clovers  and  finer  grasses 
presently  appear.  Prepare  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  a 
desirable  result  should  follow.*  Our  manure  manufacturers  of 
repute,  who  have  characters  to  lose,  do  this  ready  to  our  hand  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  great  hazard  in  putting  on  from  20^.  to  oOy. 
worth  of  such  dressing's  per  acre — in  damp  weather  in  February 
or  March — whilst  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  return  is  highly 
encouraging.  This  refers  to  grass  land  Avhich  receives  such 
applications  regularly,  or  which  is  otherwise  in  good  condition  ; 
with  exhausted  soils,  more  liberal  treatment  is  required. 

The  following  plan  has  been  tried  here  extensively,  and  in- 
variably with  satisfactory  results.  Draw  out  a  dunghill  about 
Christmas,  containing  300  yards  of  good  yard-manure.  Throw 
up  in  a  heap  six  feet  high,  and  mix  with  one  ton  of  Peruvian 
g-uano,  two  tons  half-inch  bones,  and  two  tons  of  salt.  Turn  a 
time  or  two,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  rich  saponaceous  mass. 
Then  cart  on  the  turf  not  later  than  Februai'y  ;  apply  to  twenty 
acres — spread,  chain-harrow,  and  spread  again.  After  a  week 
or  two  little  will  be  seen  of  it ;  but  at  hay-time,  as  well  as  on  the 
aftermath,  the  results  are  readily  visible.  Similarly,  by  the 
application  of  hot  lime  at  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre,  on 
pieces  of  sour  grasses,  or  under  trees  where  the  Dactjjlis  (jlomerata 
abounds  in  all  its  coarse  luxuriance,  much  improvement  in  the 
herbage  is  produced. 

Some  meadows  also  get  into  such  a  worn-out  condition,  full  of 
moss  and  dry  "  bents,"  or  stalks  (which  will  take  no  heat  in  the 
rick  though  carried  apparently  much  too  soon),  that  something- 
more  is  needed  than  the  mere  application  of  manure.  Besides 
renovating  the  soil,  the  seeds  of  the  right  plants  must  be  restored. 
We  have  for  the  past  few  years  thus  applied  some  quantity  of 
seeds  every  spring-.  The  change  is  evident.  A  gentleman  who 
has   had  much   experience  in   this   line   states   his   opinion  that 

*  With  reference  to  this  assertion  in  the  text,  Mr.  Lawcs  says — "  The  term 
q'lnjitij  must,  however,  be  restricted  to  the  superiority  of  the  clovers  and  finer 
sorts  of  grasses  to  the  coarser  sorts  of  grasses.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can,  by  any 
system  of  manuring,  produce  pasture  on  land  of  inferior  quality,  which  shall  have 
the  fattening  qualities  of  grass  grown  on  land  of  the  best  quality." 
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"  most  of  the  meadows  and  other  grass  lands  in  this  country 
might  be  increased  in  bulk  of  produce  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  the  quality  of  the  grass  improved  almost  in  the  same 
proportion."  Still  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  share  of  the 
benefit  thus  received  is  due  to  the  accompanying  cultural  pro- 
cesses— no  less  valuable  in  themselves,  although  combined  with 
other  remedial  measures.  The  case  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  who  says  that  from  an  application  of  good  reno- 
vating seeds  he  had  a  return  of  2^  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre, 
where  little  but  bents  and  rubbish  grew  before,  is  probably  an 
exceptional  one. 

In  some  parts  of  Essex,  a  valuable  plan  is  adopted  for  securing 
the  marsh  hay,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increasing  the  bulk 
of  the  produce.  The  hay  is  cut  while  young  and  full  of  sap  ; 
it  is  then  carted  green,  and  mixed  in  layers  all  through  the  stack 
in  the  proportion  of  one  load  of  barley  or  oat  straw  to  four  loads 
of  hay.  This  combination  makes  better  hay  than  would  other- 
Avise  be  secured  ;  but  does  not  produce  an  article  suited  to  the 
market.  Acting  on  this  plan,  we  last  season  cut  a  seven-acre 
piece  of  light  clover  aftermath,  and  mixed  it  with  four  or  five 
tons  of  nice  sweet  wheat  straw.  It  heated  moderatelv,  and  im- 
parted an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  whole.  The  little  rick  thus 
gained  has  supplied  sufficient  fodder  for  cutting  into  chaff  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  fourteen  horses  throughout  the  winter.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  put  in  their  racks  for  their  last  baits  at 
night. 

Among  the  general  improvements  of  recent  introduction  may 
be  included  that  of  earlier  cutting.  Practical  botanists,  like 
Professor  Buckman,  say  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Greater  pains  are  likewise  bestowed  in  finishing  and  in  thatch- 
ing the  ricks  than  in  former  days.  It  is  not  so  common  to  find 
hay  ricks  still  uncovered  a  couple  of  months  after  the  mass  is  got 
together.  And  the  difference  in  cost  between  prompt  action  and 
following  slower  and  more  slovenly  customs,  is  hardly  worth  the 
mentioning.  Wet  spouts,  extending  several  feet  down  the  stack, 
especially  from  the  pitch-hole,  spoiling  probably  half  a  ton  of 
hay,  are  a  certain  mark  of  careless  management. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  weathered  hay  in  a  wet  season,  is 
a  question  which  most  consumers  have  at  different  times  asked 
themselves.  One  says,  give  a  peck  of  salt  to  the  ton,  and  you 
will  sweeten  the  lot.  Vou  may  by  so  doing  make  it  slightly 
more  palatable  ;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  deliquescent  nature 
of  the  salt  turns  the  whole  into  a  mouldy  mass,  if  the  hay  was 
not  in  the  driest  condition  when  got  together.  The  writer  has 
for  three  seasons  adopted  the  following  plan,  which  he  with  con- 
fidence recommends  to  others.     Since  he  first  published  it,  many 
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have  tried  it,  both  in  making  the  ricks  in  summer  and  in  usinfj 
them  in  winter.  The  point  aimed  at  is  to  give  an  aromatic 
flavour  which  shall  be  intrinsically  good  and  safe  in  itself,  and 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  render  the  hav  or  clover  palatable 
to  the  stock  fed  upon  it.  This  is  accomplished  bv  strewing  a 
little  of  the  following  mixture  in  the  rick,  while  in  process  of 
erection : — 

lbs. 

Fenugreek,*  powdered 112 

Pimento 4 

Aniseed -4  * 

Camiways 4 

Cuniine 2 

An  outlay  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  will  afford  a  sufficient  application  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  And  that  horses  or  cattle  will  consume 
the  compound  in  preference  to  better  lots  not  similarlv  treated, 
we  have  had  repeated  and  lengthened  observation.  An  inquirv 
being  made  as  to  how  it  affected  die  health  of  the  animals  fed 
upon  it,  we  were  able  last  season  thus  to  replv,  "  Our  beasts, 
numberins-  170  head,  came  out  with  more  than  averaare  bloom  in 
spring :  and  the  cow-doctor's  bill,  from  November  to  April 
inclusive  (the  hay-consuming  months)  has  not  run  over  three- 
pence per  head." 

As  an  addendum  we  present  a  brief  account  of  ha\Tnakins:  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  the  iixfluences  of  climate  present 
about  as  many  difficulties  as  are  often  to  be  met  with  ;  for.  after 
all,  much  more  depends  upon  these  influences  than  on  the  skill 
of  man  and  the  appliances  within  his  reach.  Does  anv  one 
think  that  the  fine  green  hay  of  Middlesex,  or  the  useful  but 
more  highly  coloured  qualities  of  the  Midland  counties,  could  be 
made  in  the  same  way,  or  even  made  at  all,  with  the  dripping 
skies  of  Renfrewshire,  or  the  \\  est  of  Scotland  ?  A  landowner 
in  that  localitv,  D.  Robie,  Esq.,  Kilbarchan,  near  Paislev,  who 
combines  science  with  practice  in  an  eminent  degree,  favours  us 
for  this  paper  with  an  account  of  the  plans  and  practices  there 
adopted. 

If  we  look  at  the  rainfall,  we  shall  find  a  depth — and  also  a 
frequency   of  deposit — which  would   almost  prevent  hay  l^eing 

*  The  use  of  fenngreek  in  small  quantities  has  also  been  successfully  introduced 
at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Home  Farm  at  Wobum.  To  store  cattle  consuming 
much  straw-chaff  -with  a  moderate  allowance  of  roots  and  meal,  2  oz.  per  head  per 
day  may  be  given  with  good  effect.  It  is  also  usefal  for  fattenicg  oxen.  Tliis 
article  is  sold  wholesale,  ungronnd,  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  about  1.5/.  per  ton. 
When  ground  and  retailed,  an  enormous  profit  is  charged.  Every  large  fanner 
who  has  steam-power  and  millstones  should  purchai;e  wholesale.  The  stones  will 
be  tainted  for  a  while  after  this  work,  but  the  grinding  of  a  few  sacks  of  corn  into 
meal  for  stock  would  probably  set  all  right.  A  fair  trade  in  such  substances  as 
this  would  soon  supersede  our  much-puffed  compounds. — P.  H.  F. 
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made  with  us  further   south,  unless  similar  modes  of  action  were 
adopted. 

Eainy  Days.  Fal.    :  ?.^in. 

June.       July.    Angnst,  June. 

1860       20  8         18  .5-85 

1861  ....      11        22        28  2-45 

The  register  for  August  is  also  quoted,  because  the  swampv 
flooded  meadows  are  chiefly  "  made  "  in  that  month  :  in  the  too 
former  months -it  is  the  "seed-hay"  which  is  mostly  saved.  The 
successful  plan,  says  he,  in  this  dripping  climate  is  to  put  it  into 
small  ••  coils  ""  after  heing  shaken  out  a  little,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  beehive,  and  then  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand  the  tails  are  gathered 
under  it,  so  that  it  gets  the  shape  of  an  e^g  standing  on  the  large 
end.  After  one  or  two  days,  according  to  the  weather,  every 
two  are  made  into  one,  care  being  taken  to  put  the  surface  of  the 
old  in  the  bottom  and  heart  of  the  new  coil ;  they  thus  remain 
till  made  into  "  tramp  coles,"  containing  50  to  60  stone.  Colour, 
scent,  and  juice  are  preserved  much  better  than  by  spreading ; 
and  it  is  thus  constantlv  protected  against  water.  Here  the 
old  adage,  "  ]Make  hav  while  the  sun  shines  *'  is  hardly  applic- 
able; but  sun  and  light,  though  powerful  agents  for  dissipating 
the  natural  sap,  might  be  dispensed  with.  Aeration  is  indis- 
pensable. Bleaching  has  to  be  guarded  against,  by  keepins:  the 
grass  in  small  cocks  repeatedly  turned,  and  little  spread  out.  In  a 
succession  of  rainv  davs  we  do  not  turn  swathe,  because  the  upper 
portion  has  become  impervious  to  rain.  WTien  it  does  dry  up, 
turn  no  more  than  can  be  cocked.  The  juice,  flavour,  and  colour 
are  the  great  points  to  preserve  :  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
green  matter  of  the  leaves  {^chlorophyll).  Therefore  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  are  to  be  proAdded  against — the  preservation  of 
flowers  in  green  beautv,  bv  bibulous  paper,  pressed  hard  down 
and  repeatedlv  changed,  but  in  the  dark,  suggests  a  caution 
against  injudicious  broadcasting  to  the  sun's  rays.     • 

The  preservation  of  seed-hav  is  effected  in  a  most  complete 
manner.  After  standins"  a  dav  or  two  in  the  stook.  it  is  stored 
in  stacks  containing  some  24  to  36  sheaves,  which,  if  made  by  a 
practised  hand,  are  quite  impenious  to  rain.  The  dexterity 
with  which  this  simple  operation  is  performed  exceeds  belief  : 
it  often  happens  that  a  rain-cloud  may  be  seen  pouring  down  its 
water  in  the  distant  horizon,  but  ere  it  arrives  on  the  zenith  ot 
the  observant  husbandman,  several  acres  of  his  hay-seed  are 
alreadv  in  the  field  stack.  Thus  it  is  saved,  by  being  stormed,  as 
the  local  phrase  well  expresses  it. 

Febrxmry,  1862. 
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VI. —  The  Rot  ill  Sheep :  its  Nature,  Cause,  Treatment,  and 
Prevention.  Bv  James  Beart  Si^ionds,  Professor  of  Cattle 
Pathology  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Veterinary  Inspector 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  6cc. 

Introductory  Observations. 

We  repeat  but  a  truism  when  we  say  that  the  health  of  the 
animals  of  the  farm,  especially  that  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
influences  to  a  considerable  extent  the  amount  of  wholesome  food 
which  is  available  for  the  people ;  besides  which,  that  it  is  also 
an  abiding  source  of  solicitude  to  the  agriculturist,  for  upon 
it  very  frequently  depends  his  own  immediate  success  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Whenever,  therefore,  disease  assumes 
an  extraordinary  type,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  destroying 
in  its  progress  many  of  the  animals  which  supply  our  daily 
wants,  the  interests  not  only  of  the  agriculturist,  but  of  the 
entire  community,  are  so  far  jeopardised,  that  on  all  sides 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  means  which  are  best  calculated  to 
effect  a  diminution  either  of  the  extension  or  fatality  of  the 
malady. 

During  the  past  year  — 1860  —  an  event  of  this  kind  was 
witnessed  in  the  immense  losses  which  occurred  among  sheep 
from  rot :  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  even  now  these  have 
entirely  ceased,  or  that  any  additional  security  exists  against  the 
disease  being  equally  as  destructive  in  succeeding  years.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  benefit  can  alone  arise  from 
an  accurate  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  as  also 
of  its  causes,  and  of  the  laws  regulating  its  spread.  An  inquiry 
of  this  kind  was  originally  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  had,  as  its  immediate  result,  the  delivery  of 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  before  the  members,  by  the  author  of  the 
present  thesis.  The  views  then  given  expression  to  were  thought 
of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  warrant  their  publication  in 
a  more  available  form  for  future  reference  than  was  afforded  by 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press  ;  and  accordingly  the  author  was 
instructed  to  arrange  the  matter  Ijoth  for  a  pamphlet  and  also 
the  pages  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

Antiquity  and  Extent  of  Rot. 

The  frequent  occurrence,  insidious  progress,  and  fatality  of  rot 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  most  serious  affections  to  which  sheep 
are  liable.  In  this  country  no  single  disease  produces  such  destruc- 
tive effects  ;  but  on  the  Continent  its  fatality  is  probably  now  and 
then  equalled  by  the  ovine  small-pox,  a  malady  against  which  our 
sheep  are  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  our  insular  position. 
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Rot  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  diseases  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  earliest  writers  on  hnsl^andry,  as  Avell  as  on 
the  affections  of  cattle  and  sheep,  make  frequent  mention  of  its 
ravages,  and  speak  of  a  variety  of  causes  as  being  in  operation 
in  producing  it.  Googe,  Mascall,  and  Fitzherbert  are  among 
those  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  work  on 
^  Sheep,''  remarks  that  even  Hippocrates  gave  a  very  faithful 
account  of  the  malady,  "erring  only  in  considering  the  flukes  as 
hydatids  ;  or  rather  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  hydatids, 
which  are  now  frequently  found  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep." 

The  disease  would  appear  to  belong  to  no  particular  country  ; 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  if  any  parts  of  the  globe  where  sheep 
have  been  domesticated  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  prevail. 
A  fact  of  this  kind  is  of  much  importance,  because  it  goes  very 
far  to  ncffative  many  of  the  views  which  are  entertained  with 
regard  to  local  causes  of  the  affection.  For  example,  some  persons 
in  the  present  day  speak  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  certain  grasses, 
such  as  the  "carnation-grass  ;"*  but  this,  like  many  other  plants, 
similarly  regarded,  grows  only  in  wet  and  undrained  localities, 
and,  consequently,  its  existence  is  but  an  indication  of  danger- 
ous pasturage.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  several  of  the  supposed 
deleterious  plants  do  not  belong  to  Egypt  nor  to  Australia,  nor  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  where  rot  is  met  with  ;  vegetables 
of  a  special  or  particular  variety  being,  as  is  well  known,  far 
more  restricted  in  their  distribution  than  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  life.  Wherever,  however,  the  disease  is  manifested, 
there  the  mortality  will  be  found  equal  to  our  own,  be  this  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemispheres,  in  the  torrid  or  frigid  zones. 

Mr.  Youatt  observes  that  "  many  sheep  are  destroyed  by  the  rot 
in  Germany.  In  the  north  of  France,"  he  adds,  "they  are  fre- 
quently swept  away  by  it,  and  in  the  winter  of  1809  scarcely  a 
merino  in  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  escaped.  It  is  destruc- 
tive as  far  north  in  Europe  as  Norway,  and  even  the  most 
southern  provinces  of  Spain  have  had  occasion  to  mourn  its 
ravages.  It  has  thinned  manv  a  flock  in  North  America,  and  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Australia  it  has  occasionally  been  as 
destructive  as  on  the  worst  undrained  land  in  England. "t 

MM.  Hamont  and  Fischer,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Abou- 


*  Discussion  on  Rot.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  February  20th,  1S61.  820 
also  the  Society's  Journal,  joass/m. 

"  Carnation  grass,"  correctly  speaking,  is  a  sedge,  the  Care.v  prcccox.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  eastern  counties.  It  has  a  creeping  root  like  couch — Tritlcum  repem 
— and  owes  its  name  to  the  colour  of  its  leaves,  vhich  are  of  bluish  green  or 
glaucous  hue. 
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Zabel,  in  their  treatise  on  the  disease — a  translation  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  seventh  voluine  of  '  Tlie  Veterinarian,'  1834 — 
state  that  "  it  appears  every  year  in  Egypt  after  the  fall  of  the 
Nile,  and  follows  and  keeps  pace  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters.  In  the  superior  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  it  commences 
about  the  end  of  July  ;  nearer  Cairo  in  August ;  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital  in  October  and  November ;  and  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  in  the  Delta.  It  is  most 
obstinate,  and  continues  the  longest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
confluence  of  the  waters.  In  Lower  Egypt  it  lasts  about  120  or 
130  days,  and  it  disappears  soonest  and  is  least  fatal  when  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  has  not  been  considerable.  Desolation  and  death 
accompany  it  wherever  it  passes.  The  Arabs  say  that  this  pest 
annually  desti'oys  16,000  sheep  in  Egypt,  and  that  its  victims 
usually  perish  on  the  twenty-fifth,  thirtieth,  thirty-fifth,  or  fortieth 
day  after  the  apparent  attack." 

Without  entering  into  further  particulars  of  the  ancient  history 
or  wide-spread  existence  of  rot — the  facts  we  have  narrated  being 
sufficient  for  our  purpose — we  pass  on  to  speak  of  its  various 
outbreaks  in  our  own  country. 

Periodic  Outbreaks. 

The  most  reliable  accounts  we  have  met  with  of  some  of  the- 
early  devastations  from  this  disease  are  to  be  found  in  Ellis's 
Shepherd's  Sure  Guide,  1749.  Speaking  of  "the  great  losses  that 
several  farmers  sustained  by  the  most  noted  sheep-rot  of  1735," 
he  says,  "  A  farmer  living  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  who  rented 
a  farm  of  165/.  a  year,  declared  to  me  he  had  lost  two  flocks  of 
his  folding  sheep  by  the  rot  between  May  1735  and  May  1736, 
and  thus  came  to  great  poverty  indeed,  for  he  never  could  sur- 
mount the  loss  of  300  sheep  in  one  year. 

"  Another  vale-farmer,  living  at  Stutely,  rotted  his  large  flock 
by  keeping  them  too  long  before  he  had  them  to  market,  and, 
when  he  did,  the  sheep  were  so  lean  that  he  could  make  no  more 
than  6f?.  apiece  of  them,  and  at  this  price  he  sold  100  in 
Leighton  market  in  October  1735,  rather  than  drive  them  home 
again.  He  was  sure  they  would  die,  and,  dying  under  a  lean 
rot,  they  would  be  only  fit  for  dunging  the  ground  with ;  for  this 
rot  came  on  so  fast,  and  was  so  severe  and  general  a  one,  that 
thousands  of  sheep  were  not  worth  offering  for  sale. 

"  This  rot  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  the  most  general  one,  I 
believe,  that  has  happened  in  the  memory  of  man,  because  it 
rotted  those  deer,  sheep,  lambs,  hares,  and  coneys,  that  led  on 
lands  where  rain-waters  were  retained  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the?  earth  for  some  time ;  and  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  the 
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(lead  bodies  of  rotten  sheep  were  so  numerous  in  roads,  lanes, 
and  fields,  that  tlieir  carrion  stench  and  smell  proved  extremely 
offensive  to  the  neighbouring  parts  and  to  passant  travellers." 

Ellis  also  describes  another  visitation  in  1747,  depending  on 
a  wet  spring  which  succeeded  a  very  mild  winter.  The  rain,  he 
says,  began  to  fall  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continued  with 
but  few  intermissions  throughout  the  month,  as  also  that  of  Jmie 
and  part  of  July,  "  From  all  which,"  he  remarks,  "  I  would 
observe  to  my  reader  that  a  Midsummer  rot  ensued,  and  great 
numbers  of  vale-sheep  became  tainted  by  it,  as  did  many  also  in 
the  Middlesex  grounds," 

The  year  1766  witnessed  another  and  far  more  serious  outbreak 
than  that  of  '47.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mills  in  his  Treatise 
on  Cattle,  1776.  "Too  rainy  a  season  is  very  prejudicial  to 
sheep,  as  was  remarkably  experienced  all  over  England  in  the 
summer  of  1766,  Avhen  whole  flocks  perished  with  the  rot." 

The  next  visitation  in  the  order  of  time,  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  some  particulars,  is  mentioned  by  Dr,  E,  Harrison 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Rot  in  Sheep  and  other  Animals,  1804, 
He  says  that  "in  the  year  1792  the  country  was  uncommonly 
wet  from  the  great  quantities  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  summer 
months,  and  this  was  a  most  destructive  year  to  sheep  and  other 
animals.  In  the  human  subject,  agues,  remittants,  and  bilious 
autumnal  fevers,  were  also  prevalent  in  many  places.  Graziers 
soon  took  alarm  and  became  very  solicitous  about  their  flocks. 
A  breeder  of  rams  informed  me  that  to  save  his  finest  sheep  he 
put  them  into  closes  which  during  an  occupation  of  40  years 
had  never  been  known  to  rot,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
them  all.  He  was  equally  surprised  to  find  that  other  pastures 
which  had  frequently  produced  the  rot  were  this  season  free  from 
it."  Harrison  adds,  that,  "  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  sus- 
pected land  was  so  much  under  water  this  year  that  the  sheep 
were  obliged  to  wade  for  their  food ;  and  that  pastures  of  a 
higher,  and  consequently  of  a  dryer  layer,  were,  from  the  deluge 
of  rain,  brought  into  a  moist  or  rotting  state." 

We  come  next  to  1809-10,  which  appears  likewise  to  have 
been  a  period  of  great  fatality  in  some  localities. 

Fairbairn,  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  a  "  Lammer- 
muir  Farmer,"  states,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cheviot  and  Black- 
faced  Sheep,  that  in  1810  his  stock  consisted  of  2000  ewes,  hogs, 
and  dinmonts  [shearling  wethers],  out  of  which  he  lost  by  rot 
during  the  winter  and  spring  following  above  800.  He  also  says 
that  in  1816  and  '17  the  Lammermuir  farmers  suffered  in  many 
respects  from  the  severity  of  the  seasons.  He  describes  1816  as 
being  very  wet  and  cold,  but  comparatively  free  from  rot  in 
consequence  of  the  low  temperature  which  prevailed.     He  says, 
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however,  that  "the  year  1817  was  again  very  wet,  rather  more 
so  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the 
season  was  several  degrees  higher  than  the  other,  which  produced 
a  very  abundant  growth  of  grass  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  ultimate  consequence  of  which  was  that  one  of  the 
greatest  fatalities  by  rot  followed  to  which  the  memory  of  man 
bears  evidence." 

The  year  1824  proved  likewise  a  very  destructive  one  in  v/et  and 
undrained  districts.  Among  many  other  sufferers  at  that  time  was 
a  Mr.  J.  Cramp,  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  who  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sat  in  1833  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  that 
in  the  winter  of  1824  the  rot  swept  away  3000/.  worth  of  his 
sheep  in  less  than  three  months^  which  compelled  him  to  give 
up  his  farm, 

Notwitlistanding  the  serious  losses  which  we  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  particularize,  perhaps  the  greatest  outbreak  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  country  took  place  in  1830-1.  It  is  supposed 
that  upwards  of  two  millions  of  sheep  perished  at  that  time. 
Evidence  of  this  immense  destruction  was  given  by  various 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  just  referred  to ;  and  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  in  1833.  two  years  afterwards, 
"  there  were  5000  sheep  on  every  market-day  in  Smithfield  less 
than  what  used  to  be  the  average  number,  and  20,000  less  than 
usual  at  Weyhill  Fair  ;''*  circumstances  which  may  assist  in  show- 
ing the  enormous  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  country. 

From  1830  to  the  present  time  several  visitations,  which 
•were  more  or  less  severe,  took  place.  One  of  these  occurred 
in  1853-4,  when  many  thousands  of  sheep  were  sAvept  away, 
and  not  only  in  undrained  districts,  but  also  in  others  of  a  more 
health}'  character.  Since  1830,  however,  no  outbreak  can  at 
all  be  compared  to  the  one  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1860. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all  the 
western  and  southern  counties  of  England,  together  with  several 
of  the  eastern  and  midland,  suffered  to  a  ruinous  extent.  As 
in  former  years,  so  in  this,  the  attacks  of  the  disease  were  due 
to  an  excess  and  long  continuance  of  wet  weather.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  will  be  long  remembered  by  agriculturists, 
not  only  as  producing  the  rot  among  sheep,  but  likewise  for  its 
baneful  effects  on  the  root  crops,  as  also  on  the  hay  and  corn 
harvests. 

We  are  acquainted  with  several  instances,  in  our  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  on  the  verge  of  London.  Avliere  the  losses 
of  sheep  amounted  Irom  GOO  to  700  in  a  flock.    These  sheep  were 

*  '  Sheep :  tlicir  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases,'  p.  445. 
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principally  Welsh  ewes,  wliicli  had  heen  bought  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  for  breeding  by  being  crossed  with  Leicester 
tups.  Some  persons  lost  nearly  all,  and  one  in  particular,  who 
buys  about  800  of  these  ewes  annually,  had  not  more  than 
40  or  50  which  escaped.  Tups,  wethers,  lamb-hogs,  and  hali- 
breeds,  alike  succumbed  to  the  inroads  of  the  affection.  A  similar 
fatality  attended  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts. In  many  parishes  in  Devonshire  where  we  investigated 
the  malady,  and  of  which  Bridgerule  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
five-sixths  of  the  sheep  perished,  or  were  sold  for  a  few  shillings 
each  for  slaughtering,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the 
poorer  classes.*  In  the  instance  thus  particularised  the  losses 
occurred  among  the  stock  of  small  occupiers,  the  ill  consequences 
of  which  were  greatly  added  to  by  their  young  cattle  being  found 
to  be  affected  with  flukes  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  injure 
their  health  later  on  in  the  year. 

In  Sussex  and  in  several  parts  of  Surrey  the  fatality  was 
equally  great.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne  a  flock  of 
about  600  Southdown  ewes  of  great  value  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  might  be  narrated,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  not  only  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
but  that  sheep  of  every  description,  and  placed  under  different 
systems  of  management,  equally  succumbed.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  means  do  not  exist  whereby  the  total  loss  could 
be  ascertained.  People  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  food 
of  which  they  were  deprived  in  one  year  by  this  disease  alone, 
and  of  the  efforts  Avhich  must  be  made  to  replace  the  losses. 
The  time,  we  pretlict,  cannot  be  far  distant  when  agriculturists 
will  be  convinced,  not  only  of  the  propriety  but  of  the  positive 
necessity  of  making  returns,  at  least  of  the  Josses,  they  sustain 
among  their  cattle,  instead  of  simply  deploring  these  among  them- 
selves. Elsewhere  Ave  have  drawn  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  upon  which  very  much  might  now  be  said,  if  it  were 
not  somewhat  unsuited  to  an  essay  of  this  kind. 

Names  given  to  the  Disease. 

Various  names,  which  are  more  or  less  expressive  of  certain 
conditional  states  of  the  system,  are  used  in  different  localities  to 
designate  this  affection.  The  one  which  is  more  generally 
applied  is  that  which  we  have  preferred  to  use  in  these  pages, 
namely,  "  rot."  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  term  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  evident  unsound  state  of  the  animal  during  life, 

*  The  Rev.  S.  N.  Kingdon,  the  resident  minister  at  Bridgerule,  reported  to  the 
author,  that  on  October  1st,  1860,  492  sheep  Avere  existing  in  the  parish  as  the  joint 
property  of  several  small  farmers  ;  and  that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  410  of  them 
had  either  died,  or  been  sold  at  a  price  very  little  above  the  value  of  their  skins. 
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and  in  the  fact  of  the  body  undergoing  quick  putrefaction  after 
death.  Rot,  however,  like  the  majority  of  the  names  employed 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  fails  to  convey  a  suffi- 
ciently exact. knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  malady.  It  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  term  which  will  do  this,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  also  a  suitable  one  for  adoption  by  the 
public  in  general.  The  German  term  "  egelseiiche  "  is  certainly 
far  more  expressive  than  many  others ;  but  even  this  does  not 
admit  of  a  better  translation  than  the  fluke  disorder  or  infec- 
tion. French  veterinary  surgeons  usually  designate  the  disease 
"  cachexie  aqiieuse,"  which  points  to  the  dropsical  condition  of  the 
organism  of  the  animal  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  malady, 
referable  to  a  bad  habit  of  body.  By  the  common  people  of 
France  it  is  often  called  ^^  poumture,"  rottenness  ;  and  other  terms 
nearly  allied  to  this  are  also  similarly  employed. 

In  the  western  part  of  England,  and  particularly  in  Somersetshire, 
the  disease  is  known  as  "  bane  ;"  the  probable  origin  of  the  name 
being  the  baneful  or  injurious  effects  which  attend  its  progress. 
In  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall  it  is  called  "  coathe  "  or 
"  coade,"  which  would  seem  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  term  "  coSe,"  "  cothe,^'  or  "  codlie"  signifving  a  sickly  or 
fainting  condition  ;*  and  may  have  been  originally  employed  to 
show  that  a  weak  or  debilitated  state  of  the  animal  exists,  which 
renders  it  incapable  of  exertion  without  tiring  or  fainting. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  there  are  several  diseases 
affecting  sheep  which  pass  by  the  common  term  "  rot,"  a  fact 
that  explains  why  various  opinions  are  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  disease  by  different  observers.  These  persons  in  reality 
often  describe  two  or  more  distinct  affections,  and  hence  they 
are  not  likely  to  agree  as  to  their  nature  or  cause.  We  occa- 
sionally hear  such  terms  as  "  water-rot  "  and  "  fluke-rot,"  which 
would  induce  a  belief  that  in  one  variety  of  the  disease  a  dropsical 
condition  of  the  body  existed,  and  that  in  the  other  certain 
entozoa,  commonly  designated  flukes,  are  located  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  organism.  We  desire,  however,  to  confine  the  term 
"  rot,"  if  it  is  still  to  be  used,  to  that  affection  in  which  flvikes  are 
present  in  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver,  setting  aside  entirely  every 
other  form  of  disease  that  has  been  designated  by  this  name. 

Assigned  Causes. 

There  are  few  affections  respecting  which  so  great  a  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  with  regard   to  its  cause,  as  rot.      All  kinds  of 

*  Bailey's  '  Universal  Etymological  Dictionaiy,'  1773.  The  llev.  R.  Forby,  in 
his  '  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,'  1830,  gives  "  Cothe.  r.  to  foint." 

Cothe,  pronounced  Cothee,  is  much  used  iu  Norfolk  to  express  that  a  person 
feels  sickly,  poorly,  or  faint. 
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theories  have  been  put  forth  in  explanation  of  it,  many  of  which 
have  been  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Scientific  men  of  the  present 
day  may  even  be  said  to  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  did 
mere  empirics  of  past  ages,  or  as  now  do  the  proprietors  them- 
selves of  affected  animals.  Ere  long  we  hope  to  see  a  greater 
agreement  on  this  point ;  and  especially  are  we  encouraged  in 
this,  when  we  observe  that  many  investigators,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  at  work  for  its  elucidation.  Before  giving  our 
own  views  of  this  important  question,  we  purpose,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  to  glean  from  others,  according  to  the  date  of 
their  writings. 

The  earliest  authors  on  cattle  diseases,  almost  without  an 
exception,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  regard  the 
feeding  on  particular  plants  as  the  principal  cause  of  rot. 
Leonard  Mascall,  "  chief  farrier  to  King  James,"  in  his  work, 
The  Government  of  Sheepe,  1587,  original  edition,  says  : — "  It 
is  good  for  al  men  to  understand,  especially  shepheards,  which 
things  do  hurt  or  rotte  sheepe,  whereby,  they  maie  avoide  the 
danger  the  better.  Ye  shal  understand  there  is  a  Grasse  or  weed 
called  Speare  Wort,  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  like  a  speare, 
hard  and  thick,  the  steales  hollow,  growing  a  foote  or  more  high, 
with  a  yellow  floure,  which  is  comonly  in  wet  places,  and  there 
wil  it  grow  most,  or  where  water  have  stood  in  the  winter. 
There  is  also  another  weed  called  Peniwort  or  Penie-grass ;  it 
wil  commonly  grow  in  moist  and  marrish  grounds,  and  it  groweth 
low  by  the  ground,  and  hath  a  leafe  on  both  sides  of  the  stalke 
like  unto  a  penie,  thick  and  round,  and  without  floure,  yet  some 
doe  saie  it  beareth  a  yealow  floure,  which  will  (as  they  say) 
kil  sheepe  if  they  eat  it.  Alsoe  all  manner  of  Grasse  that  land- 
floods  doe  overrun  before  a  raine  is  not  good  for  sheepe." 

Gervase  Markham,  in  his  Cheape  and  Good  Husbandry,  1614, 
repeats  Mascall's  remarks,  and  adds,  that  "knot-grasse  is  not 
good,  nor  meldewd  grasse;"  and  also  that  "there  bee  little 
white  snailes  Avhich  a  sheep  will  licke  up,  and  they  will  soon  rot 
him."  He  likewise  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  sheep 
from  off  low  and  moist  grounds,  "  untill  the  sunne  be  risen,  and 
that  his  beames  beginne  to  draw  the  dewe  from  the  earth."  In 
another  place  he  comments  on  the  propriety  of  chasing  the  sheep 
up  and  down  the  pasture,  because  "this  chasing,  first,  beateth 
away  mill-dewes  and  all  other  dewes  from  the  earth,  as  also  the 
webbes,  kelles,  and  flakes,  which  lying  on  the  earth,  and  a  sheep 
licking  up,  doe  breed  rottenesse." 

Crawshey,  author  of  The  Countryman  s  Instructor,  1636,  says, 
that  sheep  get  the  rot  "  by  feeding  upon  ketlocks  or  other  such 
weeds,  growing  in  fallow  fields  ;  or  by  feeding  upon  short  grasse, 
on  leighes  or  land-ends  where  many  worme  sprouts  be,  which  the 
sheepe  feeding  upon  that  grasse  doe  licke  up  ;  also  the  gravell 
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wrought  up  by  the  worme,  and  most  of  all  the  slime  that  Is  left 
by  the  wormes  ingcndering,  which  is  a  great  cause  of  rottenesse."^ 
He  further  adds,  that  "  others  get  it  by  feeding  upon  low 
levell  ground,  where,  when  a  sudden  raine  cometh,  the  water 
standeth  and  cannot  get  readily  away,  and  the  sheepe  that  con- 
tinually useth  that  ground  will  slop  much  water  with  the  grasse, 
which  if  the  weather  be  cold  will  doe  them  hurt,  but  not  so  much 
as  if  it  be  warm  :  many  shepheards  say,  that  if  the  weather  be 
hot,  their  sheepe  will  take  the  rot  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 
therefore  carefull  shepheards,  as  soone  as  they  see  the  ground  wet 
and  the  day  hot,  will  remove  them  with  all  speede  into  higher 
grou.nds,  for  a  space,  till  the  water  be  dryed  away." 

"  A.  S.,"  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Hushandmans  In- 
structor, 1G97,  remarks,  that  "  in  moist  years  sheep  are  subject  to 
the  rot,  where  in  dry  years  they  are  exempted  from  it,  and  that 
not  only  from  the  moisture,  for  then  would  sheep  rot  in  all  moist 
grounds,  but  there  is  a  certain  putrefaction  in  the  air,  grass, 
or  herb,  or  all  of  them,  that  cause  it." 

Bradley,  a  distinguished  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  his  Gentleman  and  Farmer  s  Guide,  1729,  after 
repeating  most  of  the  preceding  statements,  goes  on  to  extend 
the  observations  of  Gervase  Markham  respecting  snails  and  slugs, 
and  remarks  that  "  in  some  pastures  there  are  great  numbers  of  white 
snails  and  slugs,  which  while  they  are  small  the  sheep  take  in  with 
the  grass,  and  are  distempered  by  them.  The  snails  and  slugs 
breed  about  April  and  August,  or  September,  so  that  at  the  times 
when  they  are  smallest  the  sheep  are  in  most  danger  from  them. 
They  breed  for  the  most  part  in  damp  and  shady  grounds,  and 
retire  from  their  feed  (upon  the  grass  or  other  herbs)  to  their 
places  of  shelter  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  if  the  sun 
shine  strong  ;  but  in  wet  weather  they  remain  upon  the  grass  con- 
stantly, so  that  sheep  should  not  be  turned  into  such  pastures  but 
in  fair  weather,  or  after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass ;  for  when  there 
is  no  dew  or  other  wet  upon  the  grass,  the  snail  or  slug  cannot 
feed,  and  thereff)re  is  never  abroad  in  the  dry  part  of  the  day ;  so 
that  in  dry  weather  sheep  are  not  in  danger  of  the  rot  by  these 
creatures." 

Ellis,  in  the  work  i)reviously  alluded  to  (1749),  dwells  particu- 
larly on  the  rotting  of  sheep  by  their  being  pastui'ed  in  meadows  in 
which  SAvampy  places  exist,  and  also  in  such  as  have  a  clay  subsoil, 
rendering  the  surface  retentive  of  moisture.  He  speaks  likewise 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  animals  eating  "  rank,  flashy  grass," 
and  a  certain  weed  called  "  bean-weed,  M'hich  grows  in  the  mossy 
grounds  of  vales."  He  asserts  that  "  sheep  do  not  take  the  rot 
even  when  land  is  flooded,  Init  tliey  take  the  cause  of  it  alter  the 
waters  are  abated  ;  for,  as  the  sheep  by  this  means  have  been  kept 
off  the  grass  for  some  time,  when  they  come  on  it  they  meet  with  a 
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slime  and  dirt  on  it,  which  brings  them  under  the  rot ;  for  nothing- 
rots  a  sheep  or  any  other  creature  more  than  such  slime  and  dirt." 

Ellis  is  more  distinct  in  his  statements  about  the  injurious 
effects  of  "plaise-worms" — flukes  (see Jig.  2.) — in  the  liver,  than  any 
English  author  prior  to  his  time  whose  writings  we  have  perused. 
He  narrates  a  case  of  a  very  large  number  of  these  entozoa  being 
found  in  the  liver,  and,  after  describing  their  size  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, proceeds  to  give  the  following  hypothesis  of  their  pro- 
duction : — "  These  destructive  worms  ai'e,  I  suppose,  bred  by  the 
corruption  of  blood,  for  the  blood  must  be  first  vitiated  by  the 
sheep's  feeding  on  unwholesome  grass  or  weeds,  or  by  poverty  or 
otherwise,  from  whence  are  bred  the  seeds  or  eggs  of  plaise- 
worms,  which,  circulating  with  the  blood,  make  their  nest  or 
lodgment  in  the  fountain ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  liver  of  the 
beast,  where,  if  they  cannot  be  killed,  they  will  eat  till  they  kili 
the  sheep." 

It  will  be  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  combat  Ellis's  views  of 
fortuitous  generation,  or  to  expose  his  errors  of  physiology,  our 
object  being  rather  to  show  that  a  distinct  opinion  existed  in  his 
time,  that  rot  was  caused  from  flukes  in  the  biliary  ducts. 

Passing  by  several  authors  of  minor  importance,  whose  works 
contain  nothing  original  on  this  subject,  we  come  in  the  next 
place  to  the  celebrated  Bakewell,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  often 
produced  the  rot  at  will  in  his  sheep,  to  prevent  any  attempt  being 
made  to  use  them  for  breeding  purposes  subsequently  to  their  sale. 
We  find  the  authority  for  this  statement,  as.  well  as  an  account  of 
Bakewell's  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  Arthur  Young's 
Farmer  s  Tour  in  the  East  of  Enrjland,  vol.  i. 

Young  thus  writes  : — "  Relative  to  the  rot  in  sheep,  Mr.  Bake- 
well  has  attended  to  it  more  than  most  men  in  England.  He  is  ex- 
tremely clear,  from  long  attention,  that  this  disorder  is  owing 
solely  to  floods — never  to  land  being  wet  only  from  rains  which 
do  not Jlow,  nor  from  springs  that  rise.  He  conjectures  that  the 
young  grass,  which  springs  in  consequence  of  a  flood,  is  of  so 
flashy  a  nature  that  it  occasions  this  cominon  complaint.  But, 
whether  this  idea  is  just  or  not,  still  he  is  clear  in  his  facts,  that 
floods  (in  whatever  manner  they  act)  are  the  cause. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  curious  experiment  ever  made  in  the  rot  of 
sheep,  is  what  he  has  frequently  practised.  When  particular  parcels 
of  his  best-bred  sheep  are  past  service,  he  fats  them  for  the  butcher  ; 
and,  to  be  sure  that  they  shall  be  killed,  and  not  go  into  other  hands, 
he  rots  them  before  he  sells,  which,  from  long  experience,  he  can  do 
at  pleasure.  It  is  only  to  flow  a  pasture  or  meadow  in  summer, 
and  it  invariably  rots  all  the  sheep  that  feed  on  it  the  following- 
autumn.  After  the  middle  of  May,  water  flowing  over  land  is 
certain  to  cause  rot,  whatever  be  the  soil. 

"  He  has  acted  thus  with  several  of  his  fields,  which,  without 
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that  management,  would  never  affect  a  sheep  in  the  least ;  the 
water  may  flow  with  impunity  all  winter,  and  even  to  the  end 
of  April,  but  after  that  the  above  effect  is  sure  to  take  place. 
Springs  he  asserts  to  be  no  cause  of  rotting,  nor  yet  the  grass 
which  rises  in  consequence,  unless  they  Jiow.  Nor  is  it  ever 
owing  to  the  ground  being  very  wet  from  heavy  rains,  unless 
the  water  flows.  This  theory  of  the  rot "  (adds  Young),  "  upon 
the  whole,  appears  satisfactory  ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  the 
certain  result  of  experience,  cannot  be  doubted." 

The  next  author  in  the  order  of  date  (1804)  whose  opinions 
we  shall  notice  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  rot  is  Dr.  Harrison. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  from  his  writings  respect- 
ing an  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  1792. 

Under  the  head  of  Causes  of  rot,  he  says,  "  the  disorder  has 
been  imputed — 

"  1st.  To  a  vitiated  dew. 

"2ndly.  To  a  gruft,  which  adheres  to  the  grass  after  wet 
weather,  in  the  overflowing  of  running  water. 

"  3rdly.  To  the  luxuriant  and  quick  growth  of  plants  in  hot, 
moist  seasons. 

"  4thly.  To  grazing  upon  certain  herbs  ;  of  which  the  Butter- 
wort  {Piiujuicula  vulgaris),  White-rot  {Hydrocotyle  vul- 
garis). Round-leaved  Sundew  {Drosera  rotundifolia),  and 
the  Long-leaved  Sundew  {Drosera  longifolid)  have  been 
chiefly  suspected. 

''  5thly,  To  Fasiolae  hepaticae — flukes,  or  their  ova — being 
introduced  into  the  stomachs  of  animals  by  feeding  on 
swampy  and  low  grounds  in  moist  weather. 

"  Gthly.  It  is  asci-ibed  by  Daubenton  to  poor  diet  and  drinking 
too  much  water. 

"  7thly.  It  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  poisonous  effluvia,  which 
under  certain  circumstances  are  emitted  from  marshy 
soils." 

Dr.  Harrison  advances  arguments  against  all  these  suppositions 
with  a  view  to  refute  them  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
he' endeavours  to  prove  is  the  true  and  onlg  cause.  Speaking  of 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  on  swampy  ground,  he  remarks, 
"  evaporation  is  copiously  performed,  and  probably  some  of  the 
water  is  decomposed,  so  as  to  generate  in  combination  %vith  other 
substances  the  j)oisonous  effluvia,  called  miasmata  jjaladum,  which 
occasion  the  rot  in  animals."  In  another  place  he  remarks,  "  lor 
my  own  part  I  have  declared  f(jr  several  years  in  various  com- 
panies that  marsh  miasmata  are  the  cause  of  both  agues  and 
rot." 

Hereafter  we    shall    offer    some    remarks   on    this   opinion    of 
Harrison's,  especially  as  we  find  it  adopted  by  modern  authorities 
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on  the  diseases  of  sheep.  In  tlie  mean  time,  we  give  the  views  of 
some  other  writers. 

Hogg- — The  Ettrick  Shepherd — observes  in  The  Shepherd's 
Guide,  1807,  that  "  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  of  all  other 
diseases  of  sheep,  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  prevail  with 
respect  to  the  real  cause  of  this,  and  amongst  such  a  number  it 
may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  alight 
upon  the  right  one  ;  but  I  have  stuck  to  a  theory  laid  down  by  a 
few  of  the  most  sensible  men  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  estates, 
who  have  had  abundance  of  experience  that  way,  and  which 
seems  to  account  at  once  for  all  the  different  opinions.  Yea, 
I  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  various  causes  assigned 
for  the  rot  only  serve  more  fully  to  prove  this  the  real  and 
ultimate  one.  But,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  I  hold  it 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  a  sudden  fall  in  condition  is  the 
sole  cause  of  rot." 

Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
and  Mana(]ement  of  Sheep,  1809,  combats  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
opinion,  and  asserts  that  "  all  the  species  of  rot  may  be  reduced 
to  one,  and  all  the  symptoms  may  he  referred  to  unwholesome  food. ''^ 
He  says  that  "  Mr.  James  Hogg  and  others  assert  that  the  rot  is 
caused  by  '  a  sudden  fall  in  condition.'  As  these  gentlemen 
do  not  mention  what  in  their  opinion  occasions  the  fall,  we  inay 
safely  presume  that  it  is  not  meant  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other 
cause  than  hunger.  But  hunger  is  not  properly  a  disease,  and 
its  effects  on  the  animal  economy  are  very  different  from  rot, 
whether  the  privation  of  food  be  sudden  or  gradual.  Besides, 
we  often  hear  of  sheep  having  been  buried  in  snow  for  weeks 
together,  a  situation  in  which  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  fall 
in  condition  for  want  of  food ;  but  we  never  hear  of  sheep 
which  have  been  so  buried  becoming  rotten.  This  of  itself 
is  sufficient  to  overset  Mr.  Hogg's  theory,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  announced  with  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence.  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Hogg,  hiinself,  that  sheep  die  of  the  rot  v/hile  in 
good  condition  and  even  when  very  fat,  and  the  whole  account 
he  gives  of  this  disease  seems  to  contradict  his  ideas  respecting 
the  cause  of  it.  A  sudden  fall  in  condition  may  accompany  the 
disease  without  having  induced  it.  A  sheep  may  continue  to 
fill  its  belly  and  yet  fall  off.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  transition 
from  fatness  to  leanness,  and  not  the  transition  itself,  that  ought 
to  be  looked  to.  If  that  cause  be  hunger,  rot  will  not  be  the 
consequence,  but  the  usual  effects  of  starvation  will  follow." 

Fairbairn,  the  "  Lammermuir  Farmer,"  likewise  combats 
Hogg's  opinion  at  considerable  length,  and  among  other  things 
he  remarks  that  "  in  no  case  that  has  hitherto  come  under  my 
observation  has  '  a  sudden  fall  in  condition  '  in  the  smallest  degree 
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contributed  to  bring  on  this  mortal  ravager ;  nay,  in  man}'  cases 
with  which  I  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted,  it  could 
neither  be  traced  with  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  this  source,  nor 
did  this  follow  even  as  the  consequence  of  the  disease." 

D.  Price,  in  his  System  of  Sheep-grazimj  as  practised  in  Romnci/ 
Marsh,  1809,  coincides  in  opinion  with  J.  Lawrence,  a  well- 
known  and  contemporary  writer  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  that  the 
affection  is  due  to  debility  produced  by  excess  of  moisture  in 
'■^either  the  earth,  air,  or  food :"  while  R,  Parkinson,  author  of  A 
Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  1810,  favours  the  theory  of  flukes  being  the 
cause  :  but,  like  those  who  preceded  him,  gives  no  satisfactory 
account  of  their  existence  within  the  biliary  ducts. 

The  "Lammermuir  Farmer,"  in  his  Treatise  on  Sheep,  1823, 
previously  quoted,  considers  the  pasturing  of  sheep  during  the 
autumnal  part  of  the  year  on  meadows,  where  from  the  combined 
influences  of  warmth  and  moisture  a  superabundance  of  grass 
exists,  as  the  cause  of  rot,  and  remarks  that,  "if  any  person  can 
come  forward  and  prove  that  it  is  not  so  caused,  1  shall  fi'eely 
grant  that,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  true  cause  still  lies 
hid  in  the  dark  recesses  of  nature." 

He  also  makes  some  observations  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  flukes  in  the  liver,  which  we  transcribe,  as  thereby 
we  have  a  distinct  proof  that  the  malady  which  he  considers 
to  be  produced  by  luxuriant  autumnal  grasses  is  none  other 
than  the  true  rot.  He  says,  "It  is  a  curious  and  important 
fact  that  fluke-worms  are  found  in  the  livers  of  al\  rotten  sheep, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  these  insects  being  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  but  how  they  come  there  has  never  yet  been 
properly  accounted  for."  He  enters  next  on  a  dissertation  as  to  the 
probable  origin  of  the  fluke,  and  concludes  by  remarking,  "  but  in 
whatever  way  these  worms  are  produced  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
able that  they  are  always  sicarmin(/  in  the  liver  of  every  rotten 
sheep  ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  sheep  is  far  gone  in  the  disease  the 
more  numerous  do  they  become  ;  most  certainly  the  two  have 
some  connection  with  one  another,  and  that  no  small  one,  but 
whether  they  are  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  rot  remains 
yet  to  be  determined." 

Davy,  in  his  essay  read  before  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Disease  vhich  has  lately  been  so 
destructive  to  Sheep,  called  Bane  or  Coath,  1830,  does  little  more 
than  reiterate  the  statements  of  others  with  regard  to  the  causes, 
but  dwells  chiefly  on  enormous  losses  which  were  sustained 
during  the  year,  and  on  the  nature  and  prevention  of  the  malad}'. 
His  views  of  the  pathology  of  rot  will  be  hereafter  referred  to, 
as  we  find  that  to  a  veiy  great  extent  they  were  adopted  by 
authors  of  repute  who  Avrote  subsequently  to  his  time. 
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To  show  that  up  to  this  period  little  more  was  Icnown  on  the 
Continent  with  reference  to  the  subject  than  among  ourselves, 
we  may  here  state  that  MM.  Hamont  and  Fischer,  whose  in- 
vestigations have  been  previously  referred  to  [jpage  66),  affirm  that 
"  all  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Europe  agree  with  regard  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  rot.  Chabert,  Dupuy,  Hurtrel  D'Arboval, 
&c.,  describe  its  prevalence  in  low  situations  ;  the  feeding  on 
marshy  plants,  as  the  different  species  of  ranunculus,  or  plants 
which  grow  in  or  under  water ;  the  drinking  of  stagnant  waters 
filled  with  insects,  or  where  the  fluke- worm  and  the  leech  abound  ; 
the  infected  air  of  the  sheepcote,  and  the  sudden  change  from 
dry  to  green  food."  MM.  Hamont  and  Fischer,  however,  com- 
bat most  of  these  opinions,  and  conclude  by  asking  "  whether  the 
rot  mav  not  be  an  essential  disease,  dependent  on  a  primitive 
alteration  of  the  blood,  due  to  watery  food  ?  " 

The  Arabs,  they  state,  attribute  this  disease  to  the  sheep  feed- 
ing on  a  tender  rushy  grass,  which  they  call  dysse : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  Is  ile  begin  to  subside,  the  pastures  arc  covered 
with  dys^e.  I'he  sheep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
feed  on  it  all  day  long,  their  feet  being  buried  in  tlie  mud ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  for  many  months  they  have  no  other  aliment.  In  the  course  of 
a  very  little  time  they  begin  to  get  fat,  when,  if  possible,  they  are  sold.  Their 
flesh  is  then  exceedingly  delicate ;  but  soon  after  this  the  disease  begins  to 
appeal",  and  the  mortality  commences. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Abou-Zabel  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  low  land 
which  the  Nile  overflows  for  two  months.  When  tlie  waters  retire,  it  is  found 
to  be  covered  with  these  rushes.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  hasten  to  drive 
their  flocks  thither,  and  they  leave  them  on  the  marsh  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun.  Every  year  the  rot  carries  off  numerous  victims  ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  remark,  that  this  disease  is  more  frequent  and  fatal  when 
the  sheep  are  flrst  turned  on  the  newly-recovered  pasture,  than  afterwards 
when  the  ground  has  become  dried  and  the  rushy  gi"ass  harder." 

We  come  now  to  a  thcorv  of  the  cause,  which  ousrht  not  to  he 
too  hastily  rejected.  It  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  many  entozoic  worms  are  propagated,  namely, 
directly  by  ova,  which  produce  young  worms  precisely  like  the 
parent.  Long  prior,  however,  to  the  period  we  are  now  alluding 
to — 183G — it  was  well  known  to  scientific  inquirers  that  the 
liver-fluke  was  an  oviparous  creature,  and  that  it  deposited 
an  enormous  number  of  eggs  {see  Jig.  9)  within  the  biliary 
ducts.  It  had  also  by  some  practical  wi'iters  on  the  diseases  of 
sheep  been  stated  that  flukes  might  originate  from  the  eggs  of 
"  some  insects "  which  had  been  deposited  on  the  herbage,  par- 
ticularly of  wet  soils.  Others,  however,  far  better  informed  on 
natural  history,  suggested  that  the  existence  of  the  fluke  in  the 
liver  was  probably  due  to  the  ova  of  the  parasite  being  con- 
veyed into  the  digestive  organs  of  the  sheep   while   feeding  on 
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particular  grounds.  The  extensive  promulgation  of  the  latter 
opinion  is  chiefly  due  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  E,  King^,  who  pub- 
lished some  papers  on  the  subject,  both  in  the  '  Scotch  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture  '  and  also  in  the  '  Agricultural  Magazine.' 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether  Mr.  Kino-,  who  seems  to 
have  resided  in  Oxfordshire,  but  who  wrote  from  the  "Steam- 
carriage  Station,  Hammersmith,"  had  received  a  medical  educa- 
tion or  not ;  nevertheless  he  writes  like  a  person  well  informed  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  frame,  as  also  on  natural 
history  in  general.  We  give  the  following  quotations  from  his 
writings : — 

"  Flukes'  eggs  float  in  the  gall,  and  go  with  it  out  of  the  gall-bladder  into 
the  intestine.  Here  they  commingle  abundantly  with  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  ;  and  if  the  sheep  be  very  full  of  flukes,  the  eggs  so  abound  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  that  the  smallest  portion  of  a  sheep's  droi^pings 
taken  up  upon  the  point  of  a  penknife  and  placed  upon  the  object-glass  of  a 
microscope  and  wetted  with  a  drop  of  sj^ring  water  will  show  several  of  them. 
A  buyer  of  sheep  for  stores,  if  he  can  find  one  fluke's  egg  by  this  mode  of  exa- 
mination, would  do  well  to  decline  purchasing  such  sheep. 

"Hasty  rain  liberates  flukes'  eggs  from  sheep's  droppings,  and  splashes  them 
round  about  upon  the  circumjacent  herbage  ;  but  healthy  sheep,  protected  by 
their  nose,  are  in  little  danger  here  of  swallowing  these  eggs.  The  next 
shower,  or  perhaps  the  fag-end  of  the  shower  which  liberates  the  eggs  from  the 
sheep's  droppings,  carries  the  eggs  down  to  the  earth  or  into  the  crowns  of 
grass  plants.  If  the  soil  be  sandy  or  from  anj^  cause  porous,  the  water  soaks 
into  the  eartli  and  leaves  the  flukes'  eggs  upon  the  surface,  where  they  perish 
either  by  frost  or  desiccation.     Such  ground  is  therefore  called  sound  land. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  be  very  compact  and  clayey,  so  that  the  rain- 
water cannot  soak  into  the  earth,  it  draws  ofl'upon  the  surface,  floating  with 
it  the  flukes'  eggs  into  the  furrows,  the  ditches,  the  brooks,  &c.,  and  the  flukes' 
eggs  go  wherever  the  flood-water  goes.  These  eggs  are  so  nearly  of  the  some 
specific  gravity  as  water  that  the  least  motion  of  the  water  keeps  them  moving ; 
but  they  will  settle  to  the  bottom  gradually  wherever  water  is  perfectly  at 
rest.  Wherever  flood-water,  carrying  lots  of  flukes'  eggs,  finds  perfect  rest, 
there  these  eggs  will  settle  ;  and  many  of  them  settle  into  holes,  where,  after 
the  water  has  drawn  away,  they  will  perish  in  time  by  frost  or  desiccation, 
and  then  the  meadow  becomes  safe  i:)asturage  for  sheep ;  but  for  a  long  time 
whilst  they  are  moist,  and  for  a  short  time  after  they  are  dry,  these  eggs  retain 
their  vitality.  The  period  at  which  their  vitality  becomes  extinct  I  have  been 
imable  to  ascertain. 

"  This  is,  however,  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  flock-owners  to 
enable  them  to  judge  with  some  precision  when  they  may  safely  venture  to 
depasture  meadows  subject  to  floods.  If  attention  be  directed  to  this  point, 
accidental  occurrences  and  casual  observation  may  elicit  facts  which  will 
throw  light  upon  the  subject." 

This  theory  of  the  introduction  of  the  ova  of  flukes  leading  to  the 
existence  of  the  ontozoa  in  the  bile-ducts  would  certainly  appear 
at  first  sight  to  have  a  good  foundation;  but  it  has  been  fully 
ascertained  that  it  also  fails  to  account  for  sheep  becoming  rotten. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  put  this  to  the  test  of  direct  experi- 
ment.    We  collected  a  far   greater  number  of  eggs,  fresh  from 
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the  biliary  ducts  and  intestines,  and  therefore  in  their  perfected 
condition,  than  we  can  conceive  it  wouki  be  possible  for  a  sheep 
to  obtain  during  a  summer's  grazing,  and  exhibited  them  to  an 
animal,  using  a  little  water  as  a  vehicle.  The  quantity  was  not 
less  than  a  teaspoonful ;  and  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  count  the 
number  of  ova  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  which  may  be 
contained  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  which  were  thus  given  to  the  animal. 
The  sheep  was  kept  six  months  before  being  destroyed,  and,  on 
examining  its  liver  and  other  organs,  not  a  single Jiuhe  icas found. 
This  negative  result  was  exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  fully 
confirms  similar  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Gerlach,  who  is  connected  with  the  Berlin  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  has  had  recourse  to  experiments  of  the  same 
kind,  and  invariably  with  the  like  result ;  thus  showing  that  the 
ova  of  the  fluke  when  introduced  into  the  digestive  system  of  the 
sheep,  will  not  develop  into  or  generate  flukes.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  have  almost  a  continuous  illustration  of  the  fact  in  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fluke  eggs  which  enter  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  dogs  belonging  to  butchers,  farmers,  and  others,  from 
eating  the  livers  of  rotten  sheep.  These  animals  suffer  no  ill 
effects  therefrom,  and  we  have  never  met  with  the  entozoon  in 
the  biliary  ducts  of  the  dog,  although  our  opportunities  have 
not  been  a  few  in  making  autopsies  of  this  animal.  No  doubt 
many  persons  will  object  to  this  illustration,  on  the  ground  that 
the  dog  is  a  carnivorous  creature,  and  therefore  animal  products 
of  this  or  any  similar  description  would  be  quickly  digested  in 
his  stomach.  We  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  ;  but  we  may 
reply,  that  flukes  have  frequently  been  found  in  some  of  the 
carnivora,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  and  also  in  the  pig,  who 
is,  it  is  true,  omnivorous,  but  whose  digestive  powers  are  not- 
withstanding little  inferior,  if  any,  to  those  of  the  carnivora.  The 
entozoon  has  likewise  been  occasionally  met  with  in  man,  another 
of  the  omnivora.  It  may  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  all  these 
theories  have  been  more  or  less  at  fault,  and  that  it  is  only 
within,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  short  space  of  time  that 
we  have  approximated  to  anything  like  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  rot. 

The  year  1837  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  best  work  ex- 
tant on  the  diseases  of  sheep,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Youatt, 
entitled,  Sheep;  their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases.  It 
contains  a  lengthy  article  on  rot,  in  which  Mr.  Youatt  not  only 
gives  his  own  experience,  but  culls  from  nearly  all  those  who 
had  written  upon  the  subject.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  miasm,  and  hence  that  it 
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sliows  itself  more  particularly  during  the  summer  months,  though 
in  its  progress  the  disease  is  carried  over  to  the  autumn,  through 
the  winter,  and  even  into  the  next  vear. 

His  words  are,  that  "floods  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
are  generally  precursors  of  considerable  destruction  from  rot. 
The  meadows  when  the  water  clears  away  must  be  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous.  The  grass  at  this  time  had  begun  to  die,  the 
outer  leaves  and  some  of  the  stalks  were  perishing ;  they  wanted 
only  the  agency  of  heat  and  moisture  to  run  into  perfect  decom- 
position. The  rain  comes,  and  with  it  the  summer's  heat,  and 
the  decomposition  is  rapid,  and  the  extrication  of  poisonous 
gases  profuse." 

Again,  "  The  nature  of  the  herbage  and  the  character  of  the 
plants  which  the  soil  produces  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  rot.  It  is  caused  simply  by  the  extrication 
of  certain  gases  or  miasmata  during  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter,  under  the  united  influence  of  moisture  and  air." 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Youatt,  in  stating 
facts  with  reference  to  the  disease,  should  name  one  which 
positivelv  contradicts  his  theory  with  regard  to  miasm  ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  done  so  without  noticing  it  at  the  time. 
The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is  thus  given  : — "  A  farmer,  in 
addition  to  other  land,  had  a  dry,  hilly  sheep-pasture,  which  he 
stocked  rather  hard.  In  a  hollow  place  of  that  pasture  was  a 
swampy  pond,  which  was  preserved  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
the  wheel  of  the  thrashing-machine.  The  farmer,  notwith- 
standing the  dry  and  favourable  nature  of  his  sheep-pasture,  had 
occasional  losses  from  rot  in  his  flock.  He  fenced  in  the  pond, 
and  prevented  the  sheep  from  having  access  to  the  swampy 
border  that  surrounded  it,  and  the  rot  entirely  ceased." 

The  circumstance  of  the  cessation  of  the  disease  at  once  nega- 
tives the  idea  propounded  with  regard  to  miasm.  If  the  pond 
had  been  thoroughly  drained,  the  water  being  thereby  entirely 
removed,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  improved,  we  can  under- 
stand that  miasmatic  vapours  would  have  ceased  to  arise  from  it ; 
but  the  pond  still  remaining  as  a  pond,  with  its  swampy  border, 
miasmatic  matter  would  spring  therefrom  just  as  much  when  it 
w^as  enclosed  with  an  ordinary  fence  as  when  it  was  open. 

The  theory  of  miasmata  being  the  cause  of  rot  has  already  been 
shown  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Harrison  in  1804,  although 
long  antecedent  to  his  time  the  injurious  effects  of  "  bad  air  "  had 
been  vaguely  alluded  to.  We  may  further  remark  that  the  mias- 
matic theory  was  revived  by  Davy  in  his  essay  on  '  Bane,'  pub- 
lished just  before  the  writings  of  Youatt. 

D.  Price,  previously  quoted  from,  rightly  observes  that  "  many 
objections  might  be  urged  against  this  theory,  however  plausible 
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It  may  appear.  I  shall  here  content  myself,  however,""  he  says, 
"  with  stating;  a  fact  recorded  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr, 
George  Pearson,  in  a  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  Esq.,  which  power- 
fully militates  against  the  hypothesis  in  question,"  and  he  adds, 
"  as  this  communication  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  fact  it 
contains,  but  on  account  of  the  philosophical  spirit  which  per- 
vades it,  I  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  presenting  it  to  my 
readers  in  Dr.  Pearson's  own  words  : — 

"  The  paper  lately  written  by  my  friend  Dr.  Harrison  on  the  rot  of  sheep 
is  very  valuable  indeed  for  the  great  number  of  facts  with  which  it  is  enriched. 
These  facts  are  of  various  applications  for  the  economist,  the  agTiculturist,  the 
breeder,  and  the  practitioner  of  phj'sic.  The  subject  of  the  rot  in  general,  I 
am  persuaded,  is  in  very  able  hands  for  further  investigation,  as  Dr.  Harrison's 
opportunities,  from  his  residence,  are  most  favourable.  Hence,  if  I  had  leisure, 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  occupy  myself  in  this  inquiry  ;  but  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  means  of  eliciting  or  of  confirming  truth  to  state  an  apparent  objection 
to  the  ingenious  author's  conclusion — '  that  the  rot  is  occasioned  hy  the  same 
morbific  agent  ivhich  occasions  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.^  This  mor- 
bific matter  is  called  miasmata  indudum  in  the  schools  of  physic,  and  those 
miasmata  are  engendered  especially  in  marshy  and  boggy  grounds  or  fens, 
jDarticularly  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  season.  In  some  of  the  marshes  of 
Kent  intermittent  fevers  affect  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  even 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  living  on  dry  chalky  lands,  where 
these  disorders  never  appear  if  remote  from  the  low  grounds,  unless  by  im- 
portation. I  was  lately  in  Chitney  Marsh,  on  the  Medway,  near  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  one  of  the  most  prolific  situations  for  agues  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  famous  also  for  its  pasturage,  by  which  very  great  numbers  of 
sheep  are  fed.  Observing  the  sallow,  and  indeed  cadaverous,  countenances  of 
the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  ill  or  were  recovering  from  agues,  I  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  sheep.  Besides  the  evidence  of  the  fine 
healthy  condition  of  these  animals  I  obtained  that  of  the  shepherd,  who  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  live  thirty-six  years  in  the  marsh.  He  attested  that  he 
had  only  seen  the  disorder  once,  and  that  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence, 
nor  is  the  rot  at  all  common  in  any  part  of  Kent.  The  Leicestershire  breed, 
he  said,  were  subject  to  it,  but  not  the  sheep  bred  in  the  marsh  ;  nor  were 
these  animals  subject  to  any  other  disease  more  frequently  than  in  other  situ- 
ations in  general,  or  particularly  in  the  uplands.  Hence  it  appears  that  one 
kind  of  miasmata  of  marshes  which  produce  agues  do  not  in  all  situations  also 
produce  rot.  It  is  not,  however,  logically  just  to  conclude  from  the  instance  I 
have  given  that  miasmata  paluduin  of  a  different  species  may  not  occasion  the- 
rot  and  also  agues.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  concomitant  agents  or  cir- 
cumstances may  render  the  same  miasmata  productive  of  one  of  the  diseases  \v.. 
certain  situations,  but  not  of  the  other  disease." 

Harrison  also,  like  Mr.  Youatt,  narrates  some  cases  of  exemp- 
tion from  rot  which  militate  very  much  against  his  theory.  He 
says  that  "  in  1792,  the  fatal  year,  &c.,  often  particularised,  Mr. 
Young  of  Claxby  divided  a  flock  of  sheep  and  placed  fifty  upon 
some  good  aftermath,  where,  in  other  seasons,  the  rot  had  fre- 
quently prevailed.  Only  this  part  of  his  flock  escaped  the  dis- 
order, which  he  attributed  to  the  meadow  not  having  been  grazed, 
before  it  was  well  covered  and  defended  from  the  weather." 
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Again,  he  observes^ — "  Some  time  since  he  (Mr,  Young)  pur- 
chased a  close  in  his  neighbourhood  which  was  reputed  to  be 
unsound.  Before  any  sheep  were  turned  upon  it,  he  permitted 
the  grass  to  grow  till  it  would  cover  a  man's  ankle,  and  during 
the  whole  summer  he  took  care  that  it  should  remain  an  exceed- 
ing good  pasture.  The  rot  did  not  appear  in  the  field,  though 
an  adjoining  close  in  his  own  occupation,  and  another  in  the 
tenure  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  suffered  more  than  usual  during  the 
year. 

Harrison  adds  some  further  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
says  in  explanation  of  them,  that  "  luxuriant  pastures  seldom 
rot  unless  they  be  eaten  bare  in  hot  weather.  Whilst  the  ground 
is  icell  concealed,  it  is  so  comjjlctely  defended  and  protected  that  the 
sun  exerts  no  deleterious  effects  upon  it."*  Now,  allowing  this 
explanation  to  be  correct,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
may  ask  how  was  it  that  the  miasm,  which  was  engendered  in 
the  adjoininrj  fields  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  rot  all  the  sheep 
placed  therein,  did  not  cross  the  boundary  fences  and  exert  its 
prejudicial  effects  upon  the  sheep  in  these  "  luxuriant  pastures," 
seeing  that,  being  mingled  with  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be 
wafted  hither  and  thither  by  every  gentle  breeze  ? 

Harrison  makes  one  remark,  however,  which  may  perhaps 
help  us  to  explain  the  immunity  of  these  animals  in  quite 
another  way.  He  speaks  of  the  danger  of  pastures  being  "  eaten 
hare."  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their 
close  biting,  for  which  their  lips  and  incisor -teeth  are  beautifully 
adapted,  and  hence  probably  their  greater  liability  to  receive  the 
cause  of  rot  than  the  ox  which  crops  the  longer  grasses.  Hold- 
ing the  opinion  which  we  do  that  rot  is  none  other  than  an  en- 
tozoic  disease,  referable  to  the  entrance  of  the  penultimate  forms 
of  the  liver-fluke  into  the  digestive  system  of  the  sheep,  we  con- 
ceive that  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
these  creatures  are  in  greater  abundance  at  the  lower  portions 
of  the  stems  of  the  grasses — the  parts  eaten  by  the  sheep — than 
elsewhere  on  the  plants. 

Cleeve,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Diseases  oj  Sheep,  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
p.  310,  narrates  a  fact  singularly  corroborative  of  the  view  we 
have  taken.  He  says  that  in  the  parish  of  Seaton,  in  Devon- 
shire, all  the  sheep  that  were  depastured  in  the  marshes  one  year 
were  attacked  with  rot  and  died,  only  excepting  four ;  on  exam- 
ining these  four,  it  Avas  found  that  they  Avere  hog-jaiced,  and, 
from  the  under  jaw  being  much  shorter  than  the  upper,  they 
could  not  bite  near  the  ground." 

*  These  italics  are  our  own. 
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We  may  here  leave  the  further  consideration  of  this  question 
for  the  present,  to  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  assigned 
causes. 

In  the  year  succeeding  the  publication  of  Mr,  Youatt's  work 
a  small  manual  on  the  diseases  of  sheep  made  its  appearance, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Blacklock,  surgeon,  Dumfries.  This 
gentleman  strongly  repudiated  the  opinion  of  entozoa  being  the 
cause  of  rot,  and  considered  that  it  arose  solely  from  tubercles 
located  in  the  lungs.  He  remarks  that  "everything  that  has 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  animal  will  more  or  less  lead  to  rot. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  mishaps  at  lambing-time,  food  bad 
in  quality  or  deficient  in  quantity,  and  over-driving,  will  all  pre- 
dispose the  constitution  to  the  deposition  of  tubercles."  Here- 
after we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Blacklock,  and  will  only  now  incidentally  remark  that  the  so- 
called  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  sheep  have  no  pathological  relation 
to  those  met  with  in  cases  of  phthisis  of  man.  Since  the  period 
at  which  this  gentleman  wrote,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these 
deposits  are  produced  by  the  well-known  entozoon,  the  Filaria 
hronchialis. 

Subsequently  to  this  date  we  do  not  find  that  any  author  of 
note  has  propounded  any  new  views  of  the  cause  of  rot.  Mr. 
Spooner,  of  Southampton,  however,  after  reviewing  the  statements 
of  others,  in  his  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of 
Sheep,  1844,  remarks  "  it  appears  to  me  that  in  addition  to 
the  consumption  of  food  in  which  water  greatly  abounds  it  is 
essential  that  this  food  should  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
(partially  rotten)  in  order  to  produce  the  fatal  disease." 

We  come  next  to  comment  upon  the  general  statements  which 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  pasturing  sheep  on  water- 
meadows.  It  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  sheep  are  sure  to  take  the  rot  if  placed 
on  irrigated  meadows,  this  being  from  about  June  to  October, 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  our  minds  very  evident ;  but  we  must 
leave  its  explanation  for  the  present,  and  reserve  it  for  another 
section  of  our  essay. 

Arthur  Young,  when  speaking  of  watering  meadows  in  his 
Farmers  Tour,  vol.  iii.,'says  "that  Mr.  W.  White,  a  tenant  of 
Mr.  Frampton's,  of  Moreton,  Dorset,  remarked,  and  it  is  the 
general  observation  of  the  country,  that  these  watered  lands  never 
rot  sheep  in  the  spring,  though  they  immediately  follow  the 
water,  or  are  turned  in  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner ;  but  if 
they  are  turned  into  the  after-grass,  it  rots  till  the  autumnal  water- 
ing, after  which  they  are  safe." 

Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  draining  and  im- 
proving of  twenty-five  acres  of  imperfectly-made  water-meadow 
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belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  for  twenty  years 
previous  to  1826,  when  the  improved  drainage  was  effected, 
had  carried  ewes  and  Iambs  without  the  occurrence  of  rot,  be- 
coming subsequently  thereto  so  dangerous  to  sheep  that  it  invari- 
ably rotted  them.*  The  field  is  described  as  being  during  twenty 
years  so  wet  as  to  grow  rushes  and  coarse  water-grasses,  but 
yet  to  be  safe  pasturage.  This  it  might  possibly  have  been  in 
the  spring,  but  not  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  are  bound 
to  receive  the  statement  as  it  is  ;  but  we  nevertheless  think  the 
entire  evidence,  both  with  reference  to  the  safety  and  the  subse- 
quent dangerous  condition  of  the  pasture,  to  be  wanting  in  that 
preciseness  which  would  bear  a  rigid  investigation. 

An  analogous  case  has  been  published  in  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  so  many  features  in  common  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  identical,  but  for  a  slight  difference  in  the  dates  and  a 
few  other  particulars.  This  case  received  such  an  excellent  reply 
from  an  anonymous  writer  under  the  signature  F.  B.,  which  also 
appeared  in  the  same  journal,  that,  although  somewhat  long,  we 
venture  to  transcribe  both  the  case  and  reply,  as  thereby  some 
light  may  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  other  instance : — 

"  On  Watek-Meadows  causing  the  Eot  in  Sheep, — About  the  year  1808 
some  land,  part  of  which  had  been  nnder  water,  much  of  which  was  a  bog,  and 
part  of  which  was  nearly  dry,  was  drained,  levelled,  and  irrigated.  Although 
it  was  drained  and  was  so  far  dry  that  horses  could  at  all  times  walk  upon  it, 
yet  it  produced  coarse  herbage,  rushes,  and  even  some  flags.  In  this  state  it 
remained  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  it  was 
constantly  fed  by  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  spring,  and  no  instance  was  ever 
known  of  any  of  these  sheep  ever  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  rot. 

"  As,  however,  the  herbage  was  not  good,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  ob- 
taining a  better  outfall  and  a  more  effectual  mode  of  drainage  the  meadow 
might  be  much  improved,  it  was  broken  up  in  1829,  drained  more  perfectly, 
better  levelled,  and  was  again  laid  down  to  grass  after  a  turnip-fallow.  The 
land  then  appeared  to  be  perfectly  drained.  The  turnips  were  excellent,  and 
the  grass  which  was  sown  in  1831  was  beautiful.  It  was  mown  that  autumn, 
after  having  been  irrigated,  and  produced  abundantly.  It  carried  great  flocks  of 
sheep  the  ensuing  spring,  and  produced  a  very  great  crop  of  grass  early  in  the 
summer  ;  but  afterwards  in  that  year  the  land  appeared  starved,  and  the  grass 
did  not  coine  a  second  time  to  the  scythe.  In  the  spring  of  1833  the  meadow 
yielded  a  good  pasture  to  the  sheep,  but,  except  in  those  parts  which  were  dry 
and  steep,  it  produced  little  for  the  scythe.  Rushes  made  their  appearance  ; 
and  as  it  was  probable  that  tlie  land  was  not  sufticiently  drained,  more  drains 
were  made,  which  produced  a  great  deal  of  water.  Then  for  the  first  time 
suspicions  were  raised  that  the  sheep  fed  on  the  land  were  tainted  by  the  rot, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  since  Christmas  1833  sheep  fed  upon  it  have 
taken  the  rot  in  five  days.  In  the  spring  of  1834  more  drains  were  made  in 
it ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  herbage,  but,  as  far  as  the  rot  is  concerned,  it  has  been  equally 
fatal  to  every  sheep  put  upon  it.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that,  although  the  whole 
of  this  meadow  is  now  so  well  drained  that  after  a  fortnight's  irrigation  it  will 

*  See  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  368  et  seq. 
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become  so  dry  in  a  week  as  to  admit  of  horses  galloping  over  it  without  scarcely 
leaving  the  print  of  their  shoe,  yet,  as  some  parts  of  it  are  much  lower,  and  con- 
sequently nearer  the  water  by  some  feet  than  others,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the}-  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  the  rot  than  those  parts  which  are  higher. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  equally  infectious. 
Other  meadows  in  this  neighbourhood,  irrigated  partly  by  the  same  stream,  have 
equally  rotted  the  sheep  though  perfectly  well  drained.  As  those  other  mea- 
dows are  entirely  new,  it  cannot  be  said  of  them  that  there  was  a  time  when, 
though  less  well  drained,  they  did  not  rot  the  sheep.  They  do  not  affect  the 
(Question,  What  can  be  the  reason  why  land  which  when  less  well  drained  was 
fed  by  sheep  with  impunity  rots  them  now  when  it  is  much  better  drained  ? 

"  It  cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  seasons,  because  other  water-mea- 
dows in  the  same  county  but  on  a  different  stream  did  not  rot  the  sheej)  in  the 
spring  or  even  in  the  autumn  of  1834  ;  some  few  out  of  verj-  many  have 
t)een  supposed  to  take  the  rot ;  and  that  in  the  autumn  of  1834:,*  even  on  these 
meadows,  scarce  one  has  escaped  the  infection.  But  where  they  have  taken  it 
some  parts  of  the  land  have  not  been  effectually  drained. 

"  These  occurrences  naturall}' excited  attention,  and  recourse  to  every  known 
means  supposed  to  be  capable  of  preventing  this  infection  was  resorted  to.  It 
has  been  said  that  sheep  folded  on  fallows  and  not  allowed  to  go  ou  to  their 
pastures  till  the  dew  was  off  the  ground  .have  escaped  the  rot,  when  others 
which  were  allowed  to  remain  constantly  on  them  have  taken  it ;  that  dry 
food  given  to  thein  on  dry  ground  during  the  night,  and  that  salt  and  oil-cake, 
have  acted  as  preservatives.  The  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  all  these  anti- 
dotes has  been  such  as  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  But  each  and  every  one  of 
them  has  been  tried  here  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  it  is  painful  to  add 
that  they  have  all  failed  in  every  instance.  The  mode  in  which  these  experi- 
ments were  made  was  this  :  Out  of  a  large  lot  of  fat  wethers  whicli  were  in  the 
-course  of  being  killed,  and  which  were  all  believed  to  be  sound,  three  at  a  time 
were  selected  for  the  trial  of  each  of  these  remedies,  and  put  on  the  meadows. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  their  livers  were  invariably  found  to  be  more  or  less 
infected,  while  the  livers  of  the  others  of  the  same  lot  which  had  not  been  on 
the  meadows,  and  which  had  remained  in  their  usual  dry  pastures,  remained 
unaffected. 

"  This  continued  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  two  wethers  which  had  not 
been  on  the  meadows  were  found  to  have  diseased  livers,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  perfect  certainty  that  the  subjects  of  the  experiment  had 
taken  the  disease  in  spite  of  the  remedies,  because  it  is  just  possible  that, 
like  the  two  last,  thej'  might  all  liave  taken  the  infection  at  some  previous 
period." 

To  this  statement  F.  B.  replied : — 

"  In  vol.  V.  p.  503  of  this  Journal  is  an  article  entitled,  '  On  Water-IIeadotvs 
■causing  Hot  in  Sheep.''  The  very  extraordinary  circumstances  detailed  in 
that  communication  led  me  at  first  to  think  it  an  imaginary  case,  given  to 
the  public  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  discussion  ;  as  lawyers  say,  '  a  case 
stated  for  counsel's  opinion.'-  But  on  farther  consideration  I  shall  treat  it  as 
a.  real  one. 

"  The  writer  says,  'About  the  year  1808  some  land,  jiart  of  which  had  been 
under  water,  much  of  which  was  a  bog,  and  part  of  which  was  nearly  dry, 
was  drained,  levelled,  and  irrigated.  Although  it  was  drained,  and  was  so  far 
dry  that  horses  could  at  all  times  walk  upon  it,  yet  it  produced  coarse  herbage, 
rushes,  and  even  some  flags.     In  this  state  it  remained  at  least  fifteen  years, 


*  In  the  autumn  of  1833,  200  ewes  were  fed  on  these  meadows,  and,  when  killed, 
were  all  found  to  be  quite  sound. 
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and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  it  was  constantly  fed  on  by  ewes  and  lambs 
in  the  spring,  and  no  instance  was  ever  known  of  any  of  these  sheep  ever 
showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  rot.'  To  this  part  of  the  statement  I  have 
to  observe,  that  ewes  and  lambs  are  not  liable  to  rot  when  pastured  upon 
water-meadows  in  sprwg.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  been 
informed  whether  sheep  of  any  kind  were  close-pastured  upon  the  meadow 
in  its  then  partially  improved  state,  either  in  wet  summers  or  in  autuinn,  and 
what  was  the  result  of  such  pasturage  ?  " 

F.  B.  then  quotes  the  whole  of  the  second  paragraph  ending 
with  the  question — 

"  '  What  can  he  the  reason  why  land  luhich  when  less  drained  was  fed  hy 
sheep  with  impunity  rots  them  now  when  it  is  much  better  drained?' 

"This  negative  question,"  he  continues,  "appears  to  me  as  if  put  for  a 
similar  purpose  to  that  of  the  witty  King  Charles  in  regard  to  the  weight  of 
live  and  dead  salmon ;  and  in  answer  I  will  apply  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  one  of  the  sages  on  that  occasion  :  '  Before  I  assign  a  reason,  I  could  wish 
to  prove  the  fact.'  On  entering  upon  this  discussion  it  is  but  fair  to  acknow- 
ledge I  do  so  nnder  a  considerable  degree  of  prejudice,  because  I  have  experi- 
ence of  many  instances  of  low  marshy  grass-land  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  or 
but  partially  improved,  rotting  the  sheep  pastured  npon  it ;  and  that  land, 
on  being  subsequently  thoroughly  drained  or  converted  into  well-ordered 
water-meadows,  did  not  rot  sheep  fed  upon  it  in  proper  season.  But  I  Avill 
endea,vour  to  show,  from  the  querist's  own  statement,  it  is  probable  that  he 
has  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  estimating  the  capability  of  his  water- 
meadow. 

"  1.  Tlie  System  of  Irrigation. — The  most  proper  method  of  irrigating  low 
marshy  grormd,  such  as  the  meadow  described,  is  the  bed  or  lidge  system.  It 
is  not  probable  the  meadow  in  question  was  so  formed,  because,  if  it  had,  the 
occupier  would  not  have  ploughed  it  up,  cultivated  it,  and  cropped  it  with 
turnips,  as  the  re-formation  of  these  beds  with  water-carriers  and  furrow-drains 
would  have  been  attended  with  an  unnecessary  additional  expense  of  from  10?. 
to  201.  per  acre.  Indeed  it  appears  certain  the  meadow  was  not  so  formed,  as 
he  says,  '  The  grass-seeds  were  sown  in  1831.  They  were  mown  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  after  having  been  irrigated.'  Now  if  water  had  been 
thrown  over  new-formed  beds  of  loose  cultivated  earth,  a  great  part  of  it  would 
have  been  washed  away,  and  the  young  gi'ass-plants  along  with  it.  Neither 
is  it  probable  his  Avatering  was  done  upon  the  catch-work  principle,  as  that  is 
not  applicable  to  fiat  marshy  land,  such  as  a  great  part  of  the  said  meadow  is 
described  to  be ;  and  a  loose  formation  of  catch-work  is  still  more  liable  to  be 
guttered  and  the  earth  washed  away  than  beds  so  formed.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  believe  the  irrigation  in  question  was  something  of  the  nature  of  warjDing, 
and  eftected  by  a  rivulet  dannned  up,  and  the  water  from  it  caused  to  flow* 
over  the  meadow  at  random,  or  with  but  little  artificial  direction  ;  and  although 
ewes  and  lambs  may  do  well  when  pastured  in  spring  upon  land  so  managed, 
or  rather  mismanaged,  j'et  sheep  of  any  sort  close  ^Mstured  upon  it  in  wet  stam- 
mers or  in  autumn  would  hardly  escape  rot,  and  that  without  any  reference  to 
whether  the  land  was  well  or  ill  drained.  The  great  advantages  derived  from 
the  bed  formations  and  catch-work  systems  of  irrigation  are  the  rapid  flow 
of  water  over  the  surface,  and  qiuck  delivery  of  it  by  the  receivers  and  furrow 
drains,  either  to  supply  other  beds  at  lower  levels  or  convey  it  to  the  waste 
water  chaimels,  no  water  ever  being  allowed  to  stagnate  upon  any  part  of  a 
well-ordered  meadow.  That  desirable  object  cannot  j.ossibly  be  athiincd  in 
warped  or  flooded  meadows  however  much  they  may  be  drained,  and  hence  the 
liability  of  such  meadows  to  rot  sheep. 
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"  2.  Tlie  Quality  of  the  Herbage. — We  are  infomied  the  land  was  sown  with 
grass-seeds  in  the  spring  after  the  turnip  crop,  and  that  it  was  irrigated  in  the 
same  year  the  seeds  were  sown,  hut  the  varieties  of  those  seeds  are  not  men- 
tioned. If  they  were  annuals  or  biennials,  such  as  are  commonly  used  in 
agriculture,  they  w'ould  of  course  soon  die  off,  and  all  the  tender  and  most 
nutritious  of  the  natural  grasses  would  be  extirpated  by  the  aration  processes ; 
while  the  roots  of  coarse  grasses  and  other  pernicious  plants,  so  far  from  being 
ei-adicated,  would  in  fact  be  renovated  by  the  short  course  of  arable  culture. 
Indeed,  it  is  purposely  aclmowledged,  '  rushes  again  made  their  appearance  in 
the  second  year  after  the  seeds  were  sown,'  and  probably  many  other  still 
more  objectionable  plants  made  their  appearance  at  the  same  time.  But  even 
supposing  the  land  had  been  sown  with  a  proper  selection  of  perennial  grasses, 
these  would  have  been  weak  in  the  second  year.  The  narrator  complains  of  his 
grass  looking  '  starved  after  mowing  in  the  second  year,  and  that  it  did  not  come 
a  second  time  to  the  scythe.'  Also  in  the  third  year  after  sowing,  he  says, 
'.Except  in  those  parts  which  were  dry  and  steep,  it  produced  little  for  the 
scythe ;'  the  more  valuable  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  upon  the  low 
land  being  gone,  and  supplanted .  by  pernicioirs  plants  as  before  stated.  The 
sound  pasturage  on  the  meadow  would  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compass, 
and  hence  not  without  any  reference  whatever  to  draining. 

"  3.  The  Manner  of  Pasturing. — "We  are  told  that  before  the  meadow  was 
improved  otherwise  than  by  irrigation  it  did  not  rot  ewes  and  lambs  jmstured 
upon  it  in  spring.  But  it  is  not  said  it  was  at  that  time  sound  pasturage  for 
sheep  in  luet  summers  or  in  autumn.  Xeither  is  it  said  that  offer  draining  it 
rotted  ewes  and  lambs  in  spring.  It  is  however  stated  that  after  the  third 
draining  in  the  spring  of  1834  '  the  meadow  was  equally  fatal  to  every  sheep 
put  upon  it.'  There  is  no  mention  of  the  time  of  year  when  the  sheep  were 
so  put,  nor  is  it  stated  whether  the  laud  was  full  stocked  vjith  slieep  in  that 
fatal  pasturage.  I,  however,  think  that  calamity  took  place  last  autumn;  at 
least  it  is  fair  to  infer  so,  because,  as  the  third  draining  was  effected  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  the  irrigation  could  not  be  carried  on  while  the  draining 
w-as  in  hand,  consequently  too  late  to  produce  early  spring  food ;  and  if  the 
meadow  was  mown  for  hay  last  sunnnei',  the  fatal  result  will  have  arisen  from 
the  sheep  eating  the  autumnal  lattei-math  or  fog,  and  not  from  the  land  having 
been  more  perfectly  drained. 

"  Much  more  matter  of  a  similar  purport  might  be  stated  in  support  of  my 
argument,  but  I  trust  I  have  already  said  sufficient  to  show  that  the  querist 
has  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion  in  supposing,  as  he  states  his  case,  '  that  land 
Avhen  less  well  drained  may  be  fed  by  sheep  with  impunity  and  rot  them  when 
much  better  drained.'  " 

In  closing  this  section  of  our  subject  we  would  remark  tLat 
neither  water — pure  or  impure — innutritions  herbage,  nor  noxious 
plants  partaken  of  bj  an  animal,  nor  exposure  to  rainy  weather, 
location  on  damp  and  ill-drained  pasturage,  nor  on  water- 
meadows,  in  the  abstract,  can  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  rot. 
Singly  or  combined,  if  long  enough  continued,  these  influences 
exert  their  baneful  effects  upon  the  vital  force,  and  by  diminish- 
ing it  render  animals  more  susceptible  to  diseases  in  general, 
especially  those  of  an  asthenic  nature.  They  fail,  however,  to 
produce  rot,  because,  even  if  united  with  numerous  other  causes 
of  a  similar  kind,  they  are  incapable  of  producing  the  entozoa 
which  are  found  in  the  biliary  ducts  of  affected  sheep. 
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We  are  not  insensible  of  the  injurious  results  which  spring 
from  the  partaking  of  improper  food,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
due  nutrition  and  integrity  of  every  organ  will  depend  very  much 
upon  this  alone.  We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  effects  of  a  long- 
continued  elevation  or  even  diminution  of  temperature,  a  humid 
or  dry  atmosphere,  on  the  rjuality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
food  itself.  Neither  are  Ave  unmindful  of  the  consequences  of  a 
long  exposure  of  the  bodies  of  animals  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather ;  nor  of  the  impaired  function  of  respiration  over  the 
oxidation  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood  when  the  air  is 
both  warm  and  humid.  The  blood,  we  know,  will  be  rich  or 
poor,  pure  or  impure,  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the 
change  it  undergoes  by  the  process  of  respiration,  and  to  the 
amount  of  albuminous  and  saline  materials  which  enters  it  in  a 
given  space  of  time  from  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  And 
further  we  are  aware  that  it  is  by  these  means  that  it  can  alone 
maintain — assisted  by  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs — that 
purity  of  composition  and  proper  specific  gravity  necessary  for 
its  free  circulation,  and  the  yielding  up  of  its  nutritive  and  vital 
properties  to  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

But  we  object  that  many  persons  both  write  and  speak  about 
animals,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  normal  and  abnormal  func- 
tions of  their  several  organs — particularly  those  employed  in  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food — entirely  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples ;  as  if  an  animal  were  merely  a  chemical  laboratory.  This 
Ave  conceive  to  be  an  error.  We  admit  the  influence  of  chemistry 
— few  perhaps  more  so — in  many  of  the  changes  which  are  wrought 
in  the  animal  organism  ;  but  we  believe  that  this  is  controlled,  kept 
in  Older,  and,  so  to  speak,  even  directed,  by  a  far  higher  power, 
Jiamehj,  vitality.  Vital  force,  however,  we  do  not  hold  to  be 
antagonistic  to  chemical  action,  but  to  be  in  harmony  therewith. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  often  diminished,  without  losing  its  supremacy, 
by  many  internal  as  well  as  other  causes,  especially  if  these  should 
be  of  a  persistent  irritative  character,  as,  for  example,  the  pre- 
sence of  flukes  in  the  liver.  Under  such  circumstances  a  con- 
tinued alteration  of  the  function  of  one  organ  will  exert  a 
Ijaneful  influence  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  all  the  others, 
and  thus  lead  ultimately  to  the  death  of  the  animal  by  simply 
exhausting  the  vital  force. 

Pathology. — Rot  an  Entozoic  Disease. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  pathology  of  a  disease  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  elucidated  by  studying  the  lesions  which  are 
observed  ^ws?  mortern,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  rot.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  investigator  of  this  disease 
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has  had  at  command  numerous  facilities  for  observing  the  state 
of  the  organism  directly  after  the  death  of  the  affected  animal. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  he  has  enjoyed  ;  for  a  few  visits  to 
the  abattoir  have  sufficed  to  show  the  several  stages  of  the  malady 
from  its  earliest  beginning  to  its  fatal  termination.  In  slaughtered 
animals,  it  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  disease  is  always 
seen  in  all  its  exactness.  Changes  consequent  on  natural  death 
have  not  come  on,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  mistaking  the  real 
for  the  unreal. 

The  advantage  thus  possessed  by  the  veterinary  pathologist 
over  his  medical  compeer  is  very  considerable.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  too  many  have  not  sought  this  knowledge  for  them- 
selves, but  been  content  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  others,  who 
may  perhaps  have  been  equally  devoid  of  practical  information. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  varying  statements  which 
have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  pathology  of  rot.  Some  writers, 
for  example,  describe  the  disease  as  being  essentially  an  inflayn- 
matory  affection  of  the  liver.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  as 
a  f/cneral  dropsy  associated  with  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
an  impure  state  of  the  blood,  and  one  author,  in  particular — a 
surgeon — has  even  contended  for  its  being  a  tuberculous  disorder 
of  the  lungs. 

The  gentleman  thus  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Blacklock,  whose 
writings  we  have  before  quoted  from.      He  says, — 

"  The  luugs  are  always  the  principal,  and  I  may  also,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, add,  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection.  When  examined  in  the  earlj' 
stage  of  rot,  they  have  a  hard  lumpy  feel,  especially  at  the  upper  part  or  lobe  ; 
and  at  this  time  a  great  number  of  irregular  yellowish-wliite,  patchy-looking 
bodies  will  be  seen  shining  through  the  membrane,  pleura,  which  surrounds 
the  organ.  These  tubercles,  as  the  hard  white  bodies  are  called,  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  sprinkled  through  all 
parts  of  the  lung,  and  will,  in  every  dissection,  be  found  in  a  variety  of  stages, 
from  the  firm  condition  in  which  they  were  deposited,  to  the  softened  state 
which  denotes  tbeir  speedy  expectoration.  Each  tubercle,  however  small, 
usually  holds  a  particle  of  calcareous  matter  in  its  centre." 

.  The  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Blacklock  speaks  of  the 
matter  will  be  further  shown  by  one  other  short  extract  from 
his  writings  : — 

"  Fluke-worms  and  hydatids  are  almost  constant  attendants  on  rot, 
and  seemingly  most  important  ones,  especially  the  former,  which  have,  I 
may  say,  kept  a  gi-eat  bulk  of  the  learned  and  unlearned  for  many  years  in  a 
perpetual  bustle,  and  have  so  hoodwinked  writers  on  this  subject  as  to  pre- 
vent them  seeing  the  truly  important  points  of  the  disease." 

The  opinions  thus  authoritatively  put  forth  respecting  rot  being 
a  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Indeed,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  sheep  are  not 
subject  to  depositions  in  their  respiratory  organs  of  this  aplastic 
material,  which  proves  so  destructive  to  mankind. 
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The  little  hard  lump  about  the  size  of  a  "  mustard-seed,"  holding- 
calcareous  matter,  mistaken  for  a  true  tubercle,  is  the  product  of 
the  Filaria  hronchialis.  Examined  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
formation,  and  when  it  presents  little  more  than  an  ecchymosed 
condition,  or  a  pus-like  deposit,  a  male  parent-worm  will  be  seen 
coiled  upon  itself  in  the  isolated  miliary  body.  Having  served 
the  chief  purpose  of  its  life,  •  the  entozoon  is  about  to  die  and 
become  entombed  in  calcareous  matter,  his  own  structure  contri- 
buting to  this  end  by  being  involved  in  the  process  of  calcifica- 
tion. Similar  changes  we  believe  to  take  place  with  the  female 
parent-worms,  but  these,  from  their  greater  size  and  number, 
produce  depositions  far  exceeding  those  of  the  male  entozoa.  In 
the  still  larf/er  and  softer  deposits,  which  give  here  and  there  to  the 
lung  a  flesh-like  appearance,  myriads  of  ova  and  young  filariae 
of  both  sexes  will  be  found,  wjiich,  by  their  local  irritation, 
produce  the  changed  lung-structure  in  which  they  dwell.  These 
are  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,  and  beautifully  do  they 
exemplify  one  form  of  entozoic  disease  to  which  sheep  are  remark- 
ably prone. 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  rot  depends  on 
hiflammation  of  the  liver  was  the  late  Mr.  Youatt.  He  spoke  very 
decidedly  on  the  point,  and  attributed  all  the  lesions  which  are 
observed  in  the  body  to  this  one  primary  cause.  This  view  of  the 
pathology  of  the  malady  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Dr.  Har- 
rison, who  affirms  that  "  Rot  always  commences  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  generally  with  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph 
under  the  tunic  of  the  liver.  In  five  or  six  days  after  contracting 
the  rot,  the  thin  edge  of  the  liver,"  he  says,  "  becomes  of  a  trans- 
parent white  or  bluish  colour,  and  this  spreads  along  the  upper 
and  lower  sides,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  complaint.  In 
severe  cases  the  whole  peritoneum  investing  the  liver  is  diseased, 
and  then  it  commonly  assumes  an  opaque  colour,  interspersed 
with  dark  red  lines  or  patches." 

Similar  views  were  held  by  Hurtrel  D'Arboval  and  by  Davy. 
The  latter-named  author,  after  describing  several  morbid  states 
of  the  liver,  which  he  enumerates  as  "  enlargement,  indura- 
tion, gangrene,  concretions,  &c.,"  says,  "  Now,  we  are  Avell 
assured  that  these  appearances  never  occur  without  the  existence 
of  previous  inflammatory  action.  Inflammation  of  the  liver  is 
a  state  of  disease  which  it  is  evident  has  taken  place." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  only  surgeons,  but  also 
such  eminent  veterinary  authorities  as  Youatt  and  Hurtrel  D'Ar- 
boval, should  have  committed  so  great  a  mistake  respecting  a 
disease  of  such  common  occurrence.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
sheep  give  little  or  no  evidence  of  ill-health  at  the  commence- 
ment of  rot,  and  that,  when  they  do  sicken,  the  symptoms  indi- 
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cate  not  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  system,  but  a  marked  debility 
and  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  We  may  here,  however,  leave 
the  further  consideration  of  this  statement,  more  particularly  as 
its  fallacy  will  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  a  detailed  account 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Thus  far  the  opinions  we  have  quoted  on  the  pathology  of  rot 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  exceptions  than  otherwise,  since 
the  majority  of  authors  agree  in  considering  it  as  a  dropsical 
disease,  associated  with  a  disordered  liver,  depending  on  an 
impure,  watery,  or  improper  diet. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  has  often  been  said  that  both 
hares  and  rabbits  take  the  rot  in  wet  seasons  and  die  therefrom. 
Our  post-mortem  examinations  of  these  animals,  when  diseased, 
have  not  been  many ;  but,  singularly  enough,  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  rarely  failed  to  find  flukes  in  the  biliary  ducts.  The 
liver  of  the  creature,  however,  has  occasionally  been  enlarged  and 
softened,  and  its  vessels  turgid  with  imperfectly  clotted  blood — 
very  dark  in  colour.  The  general  hue  of  the  organ  has  varied, 
being  in  some  places  paler  and  in  others  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
natural.  The  animals  have  been  little  more  than  skeletons,  and 
their  abdomens  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  serous  fluid.  The 
cause  of  death  was  obvious  in  these  cases ;  but  in  all  this  we  have 
only  another  proof  that  bad  food  will  give  rise  to  grave  affections 
of  the  liver,  by  first  impairing  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

The  influence  of  food — natural  grasses  in  particular — when  sur- 
charged with  moisture,  in  producing  a  deranged  condition  of  the 
liver  of  sheep,  was  made  the  subject  of  our  investigation  during 
the  wet  summer  of  1860.  We  found  that  the  first  ill  effects 
were  a  blanching  of  the  lobules  of  the  gland, — the  structures 
which  are  mainly  composed  of  the  secretory  vessels,  bile-cells,  and 
origins  of  the  biliary  ducts.  Affected  livers,  apart  from  any  other 
pathological  condition,  showed  white  spots  and  streaks  here  and 
there,  which  were  often  not  more  than  five  or  six  in  number, 
and  of  a  size  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 

A  continuance  of  the  cause  led  to  the  production  of  further 
structural  changes.  No  embryos  of  the  fluke,  however,  could  be 
detected  even  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  bile,  «Scc. 
Had  means  not  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  further  inroads  of 
disease,  doubtless  these  animals  would  have  ultimately  sunk 
from  dropsy  ;  but  food  the  very  opposite  of  that  they  had  been 
living  on,  combined  with  a  daily  allowance  of  salt,  sufficed  at 
once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder,  which  assuredly  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  being  rot. 

To  the  opinion  held  by  most  authorities  that  rot  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages  is  accompanied  with  general  dropsy,  we  willingly 
, assent ;  but  that  the  anasarcous  condition  of  the  body  in  this  disease 
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depends,   ab    initio,   on  watery   or   innutritious    diet,    and   allied 
causes,  we  cannot  admit. 

Dropsy  will  doubtless  arise  from  causes  which  affect  the  quality 
of  the  blood  or  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  not  only  in  sheep, 
but  in  all  animals,  man  himself  not  excepted.  Dropsy,  however, 
will  not  produce  flukes  in  the  liver,  although  the  existence  of 
flukes  therein  will  produce  dropsy.  Until  we  cease  to  use  such 
terms  as  "water  rot,"  and  begin  to  speak  of  rot  as  an  entozoic 
disease  only,  we  shall  continue  to  impede  the  progress  of  veterinary 
pathology,  by  encumbering  her  with  an  unmeaning  nosology. 

Rot,  we  repeat,  is  an  entozoic  affection,  due  to  the  presence  of 
flukes  in  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver,  which  early  lay  the 
foundation  for  structural  changes  of  a  special  description  in 
this  organ,  and  ultimately  cause  the  death  of  the  animal  from 
anaemia.  No  author  denies  the  existence  of  flukes  in  this  dis- 
ease, although  it  may  be  that  every  one  does  not  make  mention 
of  them.  The  accounts  of  their  presence  within  the  liver  are 
some  of  them  of  early  date.  Thus  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  in  his 
Booke  of  Hushandi-ye,  1532,  in  describing  the  rot  of  sheep,  says 
"  if  thou  cut  the  lyver,  there  will  be  lyttle  quickenes  like  flokes ; 
and  also  seeth  the  lyver,  if  it  be  rotten  it  will  break  in  pieces,  and 
if  it  be  sound  it  will  hold  together." 

To  those  who  object  to  the  statement  that  flukes  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  malady,  may  be  addressed  the  question,  How  is  it 
that  sheep  bred  and  reared  on  sound  hind  have  flukes  in  their 
livers  in  u-ct  seasons,  and  then  only  ;  and  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  die  from  rot?  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  so 
affected.  Where,  then,  do  the  entozoa  noio  spring  from  ?  No 
combination  of  ordinary  causes  can  produce  them.  No,  their 
propagation  and  development  are  governed  by  fixed  and  unalter- 
able natural  laws. 

When  conversant  with  the  natural  history  of  the  fluke,  we 
see  fewer  difficulties  in  accounting  for  this  fact  than  might 
be  supposed  ;  but  we  will  not  now  anticipate  this  division  of  our 
subject. 

Entozoic  diseases  have  been  much  investigated  of  late,  and 
€very  day's  experience  goes  to  prove  that  they  are  neither  few 
nor  unimportant.  Hitherto  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
to  look  uj)on  entozoa  as  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  disease. 
Are  they  so  in  that  condition  of  the  flesh  of  the  pig  vulgarly  called 
*'  measled  pork,"  or  in  "  gid  "  in  sheep,  or  in  "  dyspnoea  "  in  calves 
and  lambs  ?      If  not,  why  should  they  be  so  considered  in  rot  ? 

Men  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  which  have  l)een 
brought  to  light  through  long-continued  research  into  the  natural 
history  of  the  liver-fluke,  and  who  probably  may  possess  far  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  feeding  and  managing  sheep 
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to  a,  profit,  than  do  most  scientific  observers,  will  be  sure  to  find 
enough  to  cavil  at  in  the  revelations  of  science.  It  is  doubtless 
far  easier  to  argue  that  all  entozoa  are  the  consequence  oi  im- 
paired animal  functions,  than  by  a  patient  investigation  to 
become  conversant  with  their  structure,  habits,  and  mode  oi 
development,  with  a  view  to  understand  the  way  in'^which  they 
enter  the  bodies  of  animals  and  exert  a  deleterious  effect  on 
health. 

Our  own  researches  have  recently  brought  to  light  another 
and  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  death  of  sheep  of  all  ages,  even 
under  every  variety  of  good  feeding,  management,  and  location, 
from  the  existence  of  an  undescribed  variety  of  worm  of  the  class 
Jilaria  within  the  abomasum — the  digestive  stomach.  These 
entozoa,  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds,  fix  themselves  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  by  inserting  their  heads  into  the 
mucous  membrane,  where  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  hold 
without  much  effort,  despite  the  peristaltic  action,  by  being  fur- 
nished immediately  behind  their  heads  with  four  barbs,  whose 
points  are  directed  backwards,  after  the  manner  of  a  fish-hook.* 
The  symptoms  arising  from  their  presence  are  remarkably  akin 
to  those  of  rot,  consisting  principally  of  long-continued  wasting- 
of  the  affected  animal,  leading  ultimately  to  dropsy — death 
being  not  unfrequently  preceded  by  diarrhoea.  Surely  these 
cases  are  not — because  their  progress,  symptoms,  and  fatality 
are  so  analogous  to  those  of  rot — to  be  designated  by  that  name  : 
if  so  it  will  require  but  another  step  for  it  to  be  boldly  asserted 
that  sheep  take  rot,  and  die  therefrom,  when  fed  on  the  richest 
and  best  food,  when  located,  bred,  or  reared  on  the  lightest  land, 
and  when  exposed  to  a  long  prevalence  of  the  driest  weather,  for, 
as  before  stated,  it  frequently  happens  that  under  all  these  circum- 
stances these  entozoa  abound  in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep. 

To  proceed.  It  is  important  to  remember,  as  bearing  on  the 
pathology  of  rot,  that  flukes  occasionally  locate  themselves  in 
young  lambs,  and  so  impair  the  structure  of  the  liver  by  their 
number  as  quickly  to  destroy  the  animals — often  before  the 
true  cause  is  suspected.  A  case  in  point  was  a  few  years  since 
brought  under  our  notice.  In  September,  1853,  we  received 
from  an  amateur  pupil  of  the  Veterinary  College,  then  resid- 
ing at  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  two  portions  of  the  liver  of  two 
lambs  that  had  died  after  a  few  days'  illness.  The  lambs  were 
black-faced  Norfolks,  and  had  been  bred  on  heath-land  near  to 
Thetford,  where  rot  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  They  had  come 
upon  the  farm  just  six  iveeks  before,  and  were  at  once  placed  on 

*  At  some  future  time  ■we  hope  to  describe  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  tl  is 
interesting  entozoon,  and  to  illustrate  these  by  microscopic  sketches. 
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fen-land,  part  of  which  was  marsh.  Their  death,  as  stated,  was 
comparatively  sudden,  and  the  gentleman  who  sent  the  specimens 
found  in  each  case,  on  making  a  ■post-mortem  examination,  that  a 
serous  effusion  had  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  that  the  liver  presented  well-marked  indications  of  disease. 

We  were  at  once  struck  with  the  remarkable  softness  or  pulpy 
condition  of  the  liver,  and  on  a  close  examination  we  ascer- 
tained that  many  of  the  bile-ducts  were  filled  with  cntozoa,  which 
proved  to  be  very  young  flukes.  The  presence  of  these  parasites 
in  such  numbers,  and  in  animals  so  young,  had,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  produced  a  quick  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  the 
liver,  with  its  several  concomitants.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one 
which  fully  accords  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  entozoon,  that  not  a  single  fully  matured  or  p)arent 
Jluke  Avas  met  with  in  these  cases.  Having  preserved  several  of 
these  cntozoa,  we  here  insert  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  three  of  them 
of  their  natural  size,  as  drawn  to  a  scale. 


Fig.  1.    Young  Distomata. 

Vogel  has  spoken  of  the  young  distoma  as  being  four  lines  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  smallest  of  our  specimens,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen,  had  not  attained  even  these  dimensions. 

Notwithstanding  their  diminutive  size  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation showed  that  the  nutritive  system  of  these  young  distomata 
— aquiferous  and  bile-digestive — was  fairly  developed  and  in 
active  operation,  but  that  only  an  outline  of  their  generative 
organs — the  female  portion  in  particular — existed. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  pathological  changes 
which  the  liver  undergoes  from  the  presence  of  flukes.  In 
general,  unless  the  entozoa  are  very  numerous,  little  structural 
change  takes  place  until  they  have  attained  a  fair  size,  and 
have  travelled  onwards  from  the  main  biliary  duct,  w^hich  they 
entered  from  the  duodenum,  into  its  various  branches  and  smaller 
ramifications  to  deposit  their  ova.  Their  existence  now  pro- 
duces pressure,  persistent  irritation,  and  increased  vascular  action, 
which  ultimately  lead  to  the  coats  'of  the  ducts  becomina:  thick- 
ened,  and  their  calibre  increased.  In  medical  language  hypertro- 
phy, with  dilatation,  takes  place.  It  is  these  changes  which  give  an 
altered  outline,  and  often  an  increased  size,  in  some  parts  to  the 
gland.  Nature  may  be  said  to  strengthen  the  walls  of  the  ducts, 
even  to  their   minutest  divisions,   to  prevent  the   entozoa  from 
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gaining  access  to  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  liver ;  and 
in  effecting  this  she  does  not  even  stop  at  mere  membranous 
development,  but  often  deposits  calcareous  materials  within  the 
animal  tissue.  This  gives  to  the  liver  its  hardened  condition, 
and  likewise  imparts  a  gritty  sound  on  cutting  through  its  sub- 
stance. The  same  structural  changes  lead  to  a  partial  blanching 
of  the  lobules,  and  an  impaired  function  of  the  bile-secreting 
cells,  so  that  at  length  the  entire  organ  becomes  changed  in 
colour,  often  presenting  a  yellowish  clay-like  hue,  with  which 
the  enlarged  main-biliary  ducts  greatly  contrast,  standing  out 
on  its  surface  as  bluish  white  lines  or  bands.  Much  more  might 
be  said  with  reference  to  these  pathological  changes,  but  our  de- 
scription of  the  post-mortem  appearances  must  not  be  anticipated, 
and  therefore  we  pass  onwards  to  our  next  division,  namely,  the 

Anatomy  and  Natural  History  of  the  Liver-Fluke. 

The  branch  of  science  commonly  designated  Natural  History 
is  acknowledged  to  be  far  more  attractive  than  many  others,  and 
to  possess  allurements  even  for  the  uneducated.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  men  whose  education  and  tastes  fit  them 
for  such  a  study  often  become  enthusiasts  in  its  pursuit.  It  is 
well  when  investigations  of  this  kind  are  not  undertaken  for  mere 
intellectual  gratification,  but  have  for  their  end  some  praiseworthy 
object — the  benefit,  perchance,  of  the  human  race.  It  is  this 
which  gives  a  value,  far  beyond  the  simple  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, to  researches  into  the  history  of  parasites,  because  they  mostly 
lead  to  the  means  of  cure  or  prevention  of  the  diseases  -which  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  these  creatures.  The  introduction  of  the 
achromatic  microscope  has  immensely  increased  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  on  this  subject,  and  has  consequently  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  many  an  error  which  had  formerly  prevailed.  A 
new  field  of  research  has  thus  been  opened  up,  and  the  wonders 
already  revealed  make  the  profoundest  naturalist  hesitate  in 
expressing an'opinion  on  any  one  point  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  these  creatures  which  he  himself  has  not  investigated. 

Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  scientific  world  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  of  Von  Siebold  that  the  Cyticercus 
fasciolaris — the  hydatid  met  with  in  liver  of  rats  and  mice — was 
only  a  "  stray  tape- worm  which  had  become  vesicular,  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  Tcenia  crassicolis  of  the  cat."  Shortly  after  this,  even 
greater  surprise,  amounting  in  some  persons  to  unbelief,  was 
produced  when  the  same  distinguished  naturalist  affirmed  that  the 
hydatid  of  the  brain  of  the  sheep  coenunis  cerehralis — the  cause 
of  the  disease  termed  "  gid  " — was  only  the  scolex  of  the  Tania 
serrata  of  the  dog ;  and  that  the  detached  segments  of  this  worm, 
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in  which  its  ova  were  alone  perfected,  would,  if  given  to  sheep, 
produce  hydatids  in  the  brain.  Nor  was  this  the  only  proof 
adduced  in  corroboration  of  the  statement,  for  it  was  said  that 
the  converse  was  equally  true — namely,  that  tape-worms  were 
quickly  developed  in  the  intestines  of  the  dog-,  by  giving  to  this 
animal  the  so-called  heads  of  the  cocnurus. 

A  number  of  experimenters  was  thus  called  forth,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  in 
England,  every  one  of  whom  confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Siebold.  It  was  thus  proved  beyond  disputation  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  entozoa  underwent  regular  metamorphoses,  and 
that  hydatids  and  tape-worms  had  a  necessary  and  mutual  depend- 
ence on  each  other.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  investigations 
of  this  kind  would  end  here,  and  it  has  since  been  shown  that 
very  many  entozoa  pass  through  far  more  complex  changes  than 
the  tape-worm  ;  and  that  they  often  exist  out  of  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  which  they  ultimately  inhabit,  in  such  peculiar  forms, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  almost  to  set  at  nought  the  efforts  of  the 
helminthologist  to  unravel  their  several  transformations.  Among 
this  number  is  the  liver-fluke,  the  structure  and  metamorphoses 
of  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe,  as  it  is  upon  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  that  the  means  which,  as  pathologists,  we  possess 
for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  the  rot  in  sheep  are  based. 

Technically  speaking,  the  liver-fluke  is  known  as  the 

Distoma  hepaticum,  or  Fasciola  liepatica. 

The  name  Fasciola,  to  which  many  naturalists  give  preference, 
Avas  originally  bestowed  on  this  entozoon  by  Linna?us,  while  that 
of  Distoma  was  adopted  by  Retziu-s,  under  the  belief,  as  would 
seem,  that  it  was  furnished  with  two  distinct  mouths — one  at 
the  anterior  extremity  {a,  fig.  3),  and  a  second  a  little  behind  the 
first  named,  on  the  ventral  surface  {h,  fig.  3).  The  term  hepaticum 
is  employed  in  conjunction  with  Distoma  to  signify  that  the 
entozoon  is  met  with  in  the  liver. 

The  distoma  belongs  to  the  order  Trematoda,  a  classification 
which  denotes  that  it  is  a  suctorial  worm,  and  by  most  naturalists  it 
is  placed  in  the  second  family  of  this  order.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  whether  we  speak  of  the 
creature  as  a  liver-fluke,  trematode  worm,  distoma,  or  fasciola. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals ' 
(1843),  says :.  "-The  Trematoda  maybe  characterised  as  having  a 
soft,  rounded  or  flattened  body,  with  an  indistinct  head,  pro- 
vided with  a  suctorious  foramen,  and  having  generally  one  or 
more  sucking  cups  for  adhesion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  individual."  From  the 
same  author  we  learn  that  Rudolphi,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  adopted 
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external  and  easily  recog'nisable  characters  for  the  generic  sub- 
divisions of  the  Trematode  order  according  to  the  numbers  and 
positions  of  the  suctorious  orifices  and  cavities.  "  When  there  is 
only  a  single  one,  it  constitutes  the  genus  Monoatoma  ;  when  there 
are  two,  which  are  terminal  or  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body,  you 
have  the  character  of  the  genus  Amphistoma  ;*  when  the  posterior 
of  the  two  suckers  is  not  terminal,  but  on  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  body,  it  constitutes  the  genus  Distoma ;  three  suctorious 
cavities  characterise  the  genus  Tristoma  ;  five  the  genus  Penta- 
stoma  ;  and  a  greater  number  that  called  Pohjstoma.''^ 

Form  and  Size. — The  Distoma  hepaticum  varies  in  size  in  the 
same  animal,  according  to  the  age  of  the  entozoon.  Although 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  hereafter  to  be 
explained,  that  no  distomata  are  found,  even  in  long-existing 
cases  of  rot,  so  small  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  had  been 
hatched  within  the  biliary  ducts.  The  form  of  the  entozoon  is 
that  of  an  oblong  oval,  flattened  from  side  to  side.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  anteriorly,  immediately  behind  the  central  sucker, 
from  which  point  it  gradually  tapers  to  its  caudal  extremity. 
When  fully  developed,  the  distoma  will  attain  a  length  of  an 
inch  and  quarter,  and  a  breadth  of  half  an  inch  at  its  widest 
part.  Many  of  the  smaller  specimens,  however,  do  not  bear  the 
same  proportion  between  their  length  and  breadth,  being  some- 
what rounder  in  form.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
on  being  removed  alive  from  the  biliary  ducts,  the  creatures  are 
seen  to  contract  themselves,  so  as  to  appear  very  much  smaller 
than  they  really  are — a  circumstance  which  has  often  led  to  an 
incorrect  conclusion  with  regard  to  their  real  size,  and  conse- 
quently as  to  their  age,  and  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
located  within  the  ducts. 


Fig.  2. 
Fully-developed  Distomata. 

We  here  insert  an  engraving  (^Jig.  2)  of  two  distomata  of  ma- 
tured growth,  which  will  assist  our  exposition.      One  of  them  is 

*  The  fluke  thus  named  is  frequently  met  with  in  oxen  and  sheep,  attached  to 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  rumen,  in  which  situation  it  appears  to  be  unproducti\  e 
of  mischief. — Aiithok. 
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represented  as  exposing  the  ventral  surface — that  on  the  right — 
and  the  other  the  back  or  dorsal  surface. 

Colour. — The  colour  of  the  entozoon  is  found  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  bile  which  is  contained  within  its 
digestive  system.  If  well  filled  with  this  fluid,  the  distoma  has  a 
dark-brown  or  occasionally  a  brownish-black  hue  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  nearly  empty,  its  colour  is  a  yellowish-brown.  Very 
frequently,  however,  some  of  its  digestive  tubes  are  replete  with 


Fig.  3. 

Magnified  view  of  the  external  surface  of  the  Dislcma  hepaticiim,  show  Ing  the  papillated  state 
of  the  skin,  with  the  oral  and  ventral  suckers,  &c. 
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dark  bile  while  others  are  empty,  which  gives  to  the  creature  a 
peculiar  parti-coloured  hue. 

External  Surface. — When  the  external  surface  is  examined 
with  a  low  magnifying  power,  the  skin  is  found  to  be  thickly 
covered  with  minute  papillae  which  point  towards  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body.  (See  fig.  8.)  In  some  specimens  we  have  found 
only  the  anterior  half  of  the  creature  thus  covered,  while  in  others 
no  papillae  could  be  detected  on  any  portion  of  the  skin.  These 
differences  do  not  seem  to  mark  any  distinction  of  species,  nor  to 
be  indicative  of  the  age  of  the  entozoon  ;  but  are  probably  owing 
to  a  casting  off  or  shedding  of  the  papillae,  as  we  see  in  so  many 
other  creatures.  The  epidermic  portion  of  the  skin  is  very  thin 
and  transparent,  and  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  It  is  best  ex- 
amined by  stripping  off  a  portion  of  the  integument  as  a  whole, 
when  torn  fragments  of  epidermis  will  be  met  with  on  the  edges 
of  the  detached  piece.  The  substance  of  the  dermis  or  true  skin 
appears  to  be  composed  of  minute  granules,  arranged  in  some 
parts  in  a  linear  form  both  longitudinal  and  transverse,  incor- 
porated with  numerous  cellules. 

Several  of  these  peculiarities  are  very  well  depicted  i^fiff.  3,  on 
the  preceding  page,  which  represents  a  magnified  view  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  entozoon.  In  addition  to  the  papillated  skin, 
the  mouth  or  anterior  sucker  (a),  the  ventral  or  posterior  sucker  (Z>), 
and  the  so-called  intromittent  organ  or  penis  (c),  are  represented. 

Muscular  System. — Immediately  beneath  the  integument  lies 
the  muscular  or  contractile  tissue,  on  which  the  various  motions 
of  the  entozoon  depend.  In  an  animal  the  parenchyma  of 
whose  body  is  so  pulpy  as  that  of  the  distoma,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible clearly  to  demonstrate  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  It  seems,  however,  that  most  of  them  run  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  and  others  transversely,  while  some  would  appear  to 
cross  these  at  angles  more  or  less  acute.  Towards  the  mouth 
the  fibres  are  stronger  and  more  clearly  developed,  as  they  also 
are  about  the  region  of  the  ventral  sucker,  their  special  arrange- 
ments, however,  in  regard  to  these  organs  will  be  hereafter 
considered. 

Aquiferous  System. — Traversing  the  parenchymatous  and  other 
structures  in  every  possible  direction,  immediately  beneath  the 
integument,  are  numerous  tubes,  exceedingly  small  in  size,  form- 
ing a  beautiful  rete,  akin,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  capillary  system 
of  the  higher  order  of  animals.  These  tubes  have  been  de- 
scribed as  ending  in  minute  caca,  and  which  they  would  appear 
here  and  there  to  do ;  but  their  continuous  connection  and 
reticulated  arransrement  are  well  seen  in  flukes  rendered  trans- 
parent    by  immersion   in   glycerine.       They  give   passage  to  a 
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colourless  fluid,  among  which  are  numerous  granules.  These 
tubes  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  nutrition,  but 
whether  they  have  or  not  any  direct  communication  with  the 
true  digestive  svstem  we  have  been  unable  to  determine.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  point  in  connection  with  the  organism  of  the  dlstoma  on 
which  we  hesitate  to  speak  with  confidence.  In  the  young  flukes, 
referred  to  at  parje  94,  the  aquiferous  system  appeared  to  be  so 
connected. 

In  distomata  which  contain  but  little  bile  the  aquiferous  tubes 
are  seen  to  advantage,  but  we  have  failed  to  find  them  united  to  a 
single  vessel  centrally  placed,  as  described  by  some  authorities. 
We  have  also  been  unable  to  detect  the  so-called  "  excreting 
organ  "  of  Van  Beneden,  Aubert,  and  others,  which  is  said  to  he 
situated  near  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  entozoon,  and  to  receive 
the  contents  of  this  single  vessel.  Is  it  possible  that  the  "  ex- 
creting organ  "  has  been  confounded  with  an  occasional  dilata- 
tion of  one  of  the  tubes  connected  with  the  external  male  organ 
— the  vasa  deferentia — at  its  inferior  extremity  ?  We  have  often 
found  one,  and  sometimes  both  of  these  tubes  to  be  thus  dilated  ; 
although  in  the  majority  of  instances  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  readiness  with  which  distomata  imbibe  tepid  water, 
which  causes  them  to  swell  out  and  become  very  opaque,  led. 
us  in  our  original  investigations  to  suppose  that  these  aquiferous 
tubes  might  receive  their  contents  by  endosmosis,  and  we  had 
recourse  to  a  variety  of  experiments  with  coloured  fluids  to  deter- 
mine the  point.  At  length  we  concluded,  however,  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  although  we  found  that  distomata  placed  in 
tepid  bile  would  imbibe  some  of  this  fluid,  yet  by  no  means  so 
quickly  nor  in  such  quantity  as  they  did  water. 

Ventral  Sucker. — Before  describing  the  internal  structures  of 
the  fluke,  we  will  add  a  few  words  in  this  place  on  the  ventral 
sucker,  a  magnified  view  of  which,  when  detached  from  the  body, 
is  here  inserted.     Seejifj.  4. 


Fig.  4. 
SlagiiiCed  view  of  the  Ventral  Sucker. 


This  organ  consists  of  an  outermost  raised  border,  of  a  circular 
form,  surrounding  a  concave  or  sunken  centre,  which  is  imper- 
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folate.  The  border  is  very  firm  compared  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  distoma,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of 
two  sets  of  muscular  fibres  arranged  after  the  manner  of  an  ordi- 
nary sphincter.  Muscular  fibres  also  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
the  sunken  part  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  border.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  beautifully  adapted  for  the  attachment  of  the 
entozoon  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  ducts,  whereby  it 
is  enabled  to  resist  the  contraction  of  the  ducts  to  expel  it  with 
the  bile  into  the  intestine.  Use,  no  doubt,  is  also  made  of  this 
sucker  asr  a  kind  of  focal  point  in  the  entozoon's  efforts  to  travel 
onwards  into  the  smaller  branches  of  the  ducts  to  deposit  its  ova. 
Besides  this,  an  opinion  prevails  that  the  organ  is  employed  in 
the  act  of  coition  between  two  distomata,  supposing  such  to  be 
necessary  for  fructifying  their  ova.  We,  however,  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  no  such  contact  does  take  place,  but  that  the 
entozoon  is  self-impregnating. 

Difjestive  System. — This  part  of  the  organism  of  the  distoma 
is  more  simple  in  its  arrangement  than  many  other  portions,  and 
although  it  has  been  described  with  much  minuteness,  several  of 
these  accounts  are  very  far  from  correct.  It  commences  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth  or  oral  sucker  as  a  single  tube  or  oesophagus, 
which  runs  for  a  short  distance  directly  downwards,  and  then 
divides  into  two  main  intestinal  branches  (see  Ji(js.  5  and  6). 
These  branches  diverge  from  each  other,  and  in  so  doing  they 
approach  the  outer  borders  of  the  entozoon.  This  divergence 
is  greatest  opposite  to  the  ventral  sucker,  after  which  the  tubes 
again  converge  a  little,  and  then  run  in  a  parallel  course  towards 
the  caudal  extremity,  where  they  split  up  into  numerous  fine 
divisions.  Where  their  divergence  is  most,  there  also  the  tubes 
are  largest,  being  often  pouch-like  in  their  form.  Prior  to 
their  dilatation,  they  give  off  from  their  outer  side  four  or  five 
smaller  branches,  which  take  somewhat  an  upward  course  in  this 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  entozoon  and  run  towards  the  margin 
of  the  creature,  dividing  in  their  course  in  an  arborescent  manner 
into   numerous   fine   canals,   to  end  ultimately   in   minute  c(Eca 

if 9-  5). 

From  below  these  branches,  usually  about  fifteen  others  leave 

each  parent  trunk,  also  on  the  outer  side,  and  take  a  similar 
course,  dividing  and  ending  in  the  same  manner.  These,  how- 
ever, all  incline  more  or  less  downwards.  The  parent  trunks, 
thus  diminished  in  size,  next  split  up  in  the  v.ay  before  described. 
A  few  branches — rarely  more  than  five  or  six — leave  the  trunks 
on  their  inner  side,  and  running  a  very  short  distance  towards  the 
medium  line  of  the  distoma,  end  likewise  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  situation  of  the  intestinal  tubes  is  about  central  jjetween  the 
dorsal    and    ventral  surfaces  of  the   entozoon,    so   that  they  are 
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visible  on  either  side.     The  general  arrangement  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  is  very  well  depicted  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
fig.  5. 


Fig.  5. 
Digestive  System  of  the  Distoma.    Magnified. 

In  this  illustration,  and  also  in  the  one  following  {fig.  6), 
a  marks  the  oral  sucker,  h  the  oesophagus,  and  c  its  division  into 
the  two  intestinal  branches  or  parent  trunks  from  which  the 
others  spring. 

In  fig.  6,  inserted  overleaf,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
depict  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  at  the  origin  of 
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the  digestive  organs,   but  not  with  the   success  we  could  have 
wished. 


Fig.  6. 
Oral  Sucker  and  CEsophagean  Sphincter.    Highly  magnified. 

Oral  Sucker  and  (Esophagus. — These  parts  of  the  distoma  seem 
not  to  have  received  that  amount  of  attention  which  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  double  function  they  have  to  perform — namely, 
of  an  inlet  and  outlet  to  the  bile  on  which  the  entozoon  exists. 
Examined  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  the  oral  sucker  and 
oesophagus  appear  to  be  continuous  as  a  simple  funnel-shaped 
body,  situated  immediately  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  digestive 
tube.  They  will,  however,  be  found  to  be  far  more  complex  in 
their  aiTangement  when  carefully  dissected  under  the  microscope. 

The  sucker  itself  (a,  jiri.  6)  is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
ventral  one,  with  its  raised  and  rounded  border,  and  sunken  centre. 
Directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  concavity  an  opening  leads  to  the 
oesophagus  {h^fig.  6),  a  short  tube  represented  as  slightly  dilating 
inferiorly,  where  it  divides  into  two  principal  branches  (c). 
From  its  commencement  to  its  termination  the  oesophagus  is 
sunounded  with  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  (dd).  These  fibres 
run  lengthways  by  the  side  of  the  tube,  reaching  from  its  upper 
to  its  lower  part,  and  so  embracing  it  as  to  form  an  elongated 
sphincter.  The  artist,  by  intersecting  lines  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  oesophagus,  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  fibres  surround 
the  canal,  and  with  the  object  also  of  bringing  it  into  view, 
he  has  represented  a  portion  of  the  sphincter  as  being  cut  away 
in  front.  Although  the  oesophagus  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  these  are  not  equally  developed  all  around  it, 
but  are  stronger  on  the  lateral  parts  than  on  the  back  or  front. 

Early  after  commencing  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  liver- 
iluke — now  several  years  since — we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  entozoon  eject  from  its  oral  opening  considerable  portions  of 
the  contents  of  the  digestive  tubes.  We  first  witnessed  this  on 
placing  one,  obtained  directly  after  slaughtering  a  sheep,  in  some 
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tepid  water.  The  creature  almost  immediately  elevated  its  head, 
and,  with  a  leech-like  action,  ejected  a  portion  of  the  contents. 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  two  other  similar  ejections,  soon 
after  which  it  died.  Since  that  time  we  have  witnessed  the 
same  thing  again  and  again,  for  it  has  always  been  our  object  to 
obtain  the  entozoon  alive  for  our  investigations  and  dissections. 

That  a  strong  cesophagean  sphincter  is  required  can  be  easily 
understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  the  creature  having 
forced  itself  into  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  biliary  ducts, 
the  pressure  exerted  on  its  body  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
ducts  is  at  times  very  considerable.  This  pressure  might  other- 
Avise  drive  out  the  alimentary  matter  from  the  digestive  organs. 
In  dead  flukes  the  sphincter  is  still  so  firmly  closed  that, 
although  by  pressure  between  two  plates  of  glass  under  the 
microscope,  the  alimentary  materials  are  easily  driven  backwards 
and  forwards  and  made  to  press  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus,  none  can  be  seen  to  be  expelled  through  it  into 
the  mouth.  The  free  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  either  direction  shows,  however,  that  every  facility  is 
given  for  the  oral  sucker  to  act  either  as  an  inlet  or  outlet  to 
the  digestive  system. 

Generative  Organs. — The  reproductive  system  is  without  doubt 
by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  organization  of  the  di- 
stoma,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most'  complex  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  difficult  of  investigation.  This  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  entozoon  is  hermaphroditic  or  bi-sexile,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  male  and  female  organs  are  inter- 
mingled to  some  extent,  while  their  naturally  large  development 
requires  their  occupancy  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of 
the  cfeature.  In  the  illustration  {fg.  7)  inserted  overleaf,  the 
generative  organs  are  represented  apart  from  any  others — an 
arrangement  which  will  materially  assist  our  description.  We 
shall  first  explain  the  several  peculiarities  of  the  female  organs, 
and  follow  with  those  of  the  male. 

Female  Organs :  the  Vitelligenes,  or  ^elk-forming  organs  (a  a. 
Jig.  7).  These  structures  occupy  the  margins  of  the  body  on 
either  side,  extending  from  about  opposite  tlie  inferior  portion  of 
the  ventral  sucker  to  the  extreme  end  of  tlie  distoma.  The  yelk 
sacs  are  clustered  around  minute  tubes  in  the  form  of  branches, 
somewhat  like  currants  upon  their  footstalks,  giving  a  beautiful 
dendritic  character  to  the  whole  arranffement.  The  stems  of  these 
tubes  are  in  turn  connected  with  two  larger  ducts,  h  b,  which  run 
more  or  less  in  a  wavy  course  parallel  with  the  margins  of  the 
entozoon.  These  collect  the  contents  of  the  smaller  tubes,  which 
they  transmit  by  two  horizontal  branches,  c  c,  to  an  ovoid  body 
situated   in  the  centre  of  the  creature  at  about  its  upper  third. 
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This  body  lias  been  by  some  helminthologists  called  tbe  ''^ germ 
stochr  In  some  specimens  of  distoma  in  our  collection  a  third 
branch  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  yelk  sacs  towards  the  "germ 
stock,"  joining  the  main  horizontal  duct  before  it 'reaches  that  body. 


a-r! 


Fig.  7. 


Generative  Organs  of  the  Distoma.    Magnified. 

From  the  "  germ  stock "  a  short  duct  arises  which  leads 
directly  upwards  into  the  uterus,  ee.  Within  this  duct  the  ova 
are  first  to  be  detected — a  fact  which  we  think  of  some  import- 
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ance  in  determining  the  use  of  the  "  g'erm  stock,"  about  which 
authorities  differ.  The  eggs  are  colourless  before  thev  reach  the 
uterus,  and  have  exceedingly  thin  cases  or  coverings. 

The  uterus. — This  organ  lies  nearer  to  the  ventral  than  the 
dorsal  surface,  and  is  therefore  best  to  be  observed  on  that  side. 
It  stretches  more  or  less  across  the  body  of  the  entozoon  both 
beneath  and  behind  the  ventral  sucker.  It  is  liable,  however,  to 
great  variation  in  size — according  to  the  quantity  of  ova  it 
contains.  In  some  instances  the  ova  lie  in  many  parts  of  the 
organ  as  a  single  file,  while  in  others  they  are  crowded  together 
and  overlie  each  other  in  all  possible  directions,  so  as  to  have  an 
appearance  of  being  placed  in  a  largely  dilated  cavity,  rather 
than  in  a  duct  coiled  and  turned  upon  itself.  From  the  uterus 
the  oviduct  i^fifiy-  8,  imq^  108)  passes  in  a  tortuous  course  by  the 
side  of,  or  occasionally  partly  behind,  the  ventral  sucker,  to  reach 
the  sheath  of  the  male  organ  {i,Jig.  7,  and  d,Jig.  8),  upon  the  edge 
of  which  it  opens.  This  opening  is  with  very  great  difficulty  to 
be  detected,  and  we  have  spent  many  a  fruitless  hour  in  searching 
for  it,  only  succeeding  now  and  then. 

The  ova  lie  always  along  the  oviduct  in  a  single  row  (see  f, 
Jig.  8),  and  this  entirely  without  reference  to  their  number  Avithin 
the  uterus.  They  therefore  escape  singly,  but  no  doubt  with 
very  quick  succession,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  are  soon 
voided.  While  in  the  uterus  the  ova  undergo  a  singular 
change  in  colour  by  their  shells  losing  their  original  white  con- 
dition and  becoming  of  a  yellowish-brown  hue.  The  shells 
also  become  harder  and  thicker,  as  would  appear  from  an  earthy 
deposition  within  them,  for  when  the  ova  are  slightly  pressed  on 
a  slip  of  glass  they  are  found  to  have  a  gritty  feel,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  crepitating  sound.  The  origin  of  this  hardness 
is  to  our  minds  somewhat  doubtful,  although  we  would  not  dis- 
pute that  it  may  be  due  to  the  secretory  function  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  allude 
to  the  circumstance,  more  especially  as  we  shall  presently  return 
to  it  again. 

Male  Organs  :  the  Testes. — These  organs  occupy  the  central 
parts  of  the  body,  being  bounded  inferiorly  and  laterally  by  the 
yelk  sacs  and  ducts,  and  superiorly  by  the  uterus.  They  consist 
of  a  series  of  convoluted  tubes,  which  seemingly  follow  no  fixed 
plan  of  arrangement  (see  ff,  Jig.  7),  being  entwined  and  twisted 
in  every  possible  direction.  In  many  places  they  would  appear 
to  have  coecal  beginnings,  which  are  more  or  less  forked  and 
branched  (g  g,  Jg.  7).  In  size  they  exceed  the  ducts  belonging  to 
the  female  generative  system,  while  their  contents  impart  to  them 
a  much  paler  colour.  Some  of  these  seminiferous  tubes  cluster 
around  the  ^' germ  stock,^'  and  have,  we  believe,  a  free  communi- 
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cation  witli  it ;  if  so,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  here 
that  impregnation  takes  place,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  sper- 
matic fluid  finds  in  this  place  its  proper  outlet. 

We  are  aware  that  a  different  opinion  prevails  among-  helmin- 
thologists,  some  of  whom,  however,  speak  doubtfully  on  the 
point ;  and  we  are  also  not  unmindful  that  our  statement 
assigns  no  function  to  the  so-called  "  vasa  deferentia "  and 
generative  appendage,  or  "  intromittent  organ  "  (^,  Jig.  1 ,  and  a, 
Jig.  8)  in  the  Joecundating  process.  One  fact  among  several  others 
which  points  to  this  conclusion  is  that  the  ova  are  seen  covered  with 
their  membranous  cases  when  issuing  from  the  "germ  stock,"  to 
enter  the  uterus  (see  description  oj  these  paHs,  preceding  page). 

Now  it  is  evident  that  before  being  so  covered  their  impreg- 
nation must  have  been  effected.  But  supposing,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fcecundating  fluid  of  the  male  organs  to  be  ejected  into  the 
mouth  of  the  oviduct,  by  being  first  conveyed,  through  the  action 
of  the  "  vasa  dejereniia^''  into  the  receptacle  (J,  Jig.  8),  which 
lies  in*  the  sheath  (</,  Jig.  8)  of  the  supposed  intromittent  organ, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  traverse  the  entire  convolutions  of  the 
uterus,  pass  all  the  perfected  ova,  and  descend  into  the  "  germ 
stock  "  to  exert  its  special  purpose.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  although  none  the  less  possible  merely  on  that 
account.  The  other  view,  however,  has  simplicity  if  not  posi- 
tive verity  for  its  support ;  it  leaves,  nevertheless,  an  office  to 
be  assigned  for  the  so-called  ^^  vasa  dejerentia"  and  the  other 
organs  connected  with  them,  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
unless  absolute  copulation  between  two  distomata  does  take  place. 

We  speak  with  some  hesitation  and  with  much  deference  to 
eminent  helminthologists,  when  we  say  that  the  "  vasa  dejerentia  "^ 
(d  d,  Jig.  7,  and  c  e.  Jig.  8),  which  have  their  origin  near  to  the 
caudal  extremity  of  the  entozoon,  may  possibly  secrete  a  fluid 
which  is  carried  into  the  receptacle  (j.  Jig.  8),  lying  within  the 
sheath  of  the  generative  appendage,  hence  to  be  conducted  into 
the  oviduct  during  the  well-known  retraction  of  the  organ,  to 
furnish  the  earthy  materials  necessary  for  the  proper  formation  of 
the  shells  of  the  numerous  ova  existing  within  the  uterus.  From 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  parts  it  seems  easy  for  the 
opening  of  the  duct  belonging  to  the  appendage  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct,  when  the  organ  is  partially 
retracted  into  its  sheath,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  act  of 
retraction  the  materials  are  made  to  enter.  That  there  must  be  a 
great  demand  for  such  matter  all  must  admit  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  ova  of  the  Distoma.  Such  a  view,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes that  the  vasa  dejerentia  are  unconnected  with  the  testes, 
which,  bv-the-bve,  far  exceed  them  in  size  ;  not  that  this  fact 
of  itself  negatives  the  opinions  which  are  generally  entertained^ 
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but  in  considering  the  function  of  these  intricate  organs  it  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Fkj.  8,  here  inserted,  will,  from  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is 
drawn,  materially  assist  the  general  description  of  the  generative 
organs  which  we  have  given.  It  will  also  help  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  "  intromitteiit  organ "  (a), 
when  exserted. 


Fig.  8. 
Higbly-magnified  view  of  the  Uterus  and  Oviduct  of  iheJJutoma  hejpaticum,  with  the  so-called  Male 
lutromittent  Organ,  Seminal  Receptacle,  and  Ducts. 

S  i  The  intromittent  organ,  or  generative  appendage.  —  Up  to  the 
present  we  have  not  met  with  any  correct  representation  of  this 
organ ;  we  can,  however,  recommend  the  one  here  given  {Jig.  8) 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  reader.  The  illustration,  toge- 
ther with  most  of  the  others  which  we  have  employed,  is  original, 
and  we  have  preferred  for  each  of  them  to  represent  special 
portions  of  the  structure  of  this  interesting  and  somewhat  com- 
plicated entozoon,   rather  than   to   adopt  the   confused   plan   of 
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mixing  the  whole  up  together  in  one  illustration.  The  generative 
appendage  is  strongly  muscular,  especially  on  the  side  of  its 
curvature,  as  is  attempted  to  be  depicted  by  the  lines  there 
drawn.  In  addition  to  its  longitudinal  order  of  fibres,  it  has 
also  a  circular  set,  which  are  well  developed.  When  fully  pressed 
out  the  appendage  curves  upon  itself,  and  always  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  pressure  which  is  employed  to  produce  its 
exsertion.  It  is  also  found  to  have  a  cauliflower-like  projection 
at  its  extreme  end,  which  otherwise  is  of  a  rounded  form.  It  is 
imperforate  at  its  extremity,  for  the  duct  which  enters  its  base 
from  the  receptacle  (6)  within  its  sheath  only  extends  about  a* 
third  part  of  the  entire  length  of  the  appendage,  where  it  abruptly 
terminates. 

It  has  been  supposed,  but  erroneously,  that  a  canal  runs 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  organ,  and  in  several  illustra- 
tions of  it  such  a  passage  is  represented.  We  quote  Professor 
Owen's  remark  on  this  point,  which  must  suffice  to  show  the 
general  opinion  of  naturalists  :  "  This  appendage,"  says  this  dis- 
tinguished professor,  "  is  spirally  disposed  when  flaccid,  is  tubular 
and  distinctly  perforated  at  the  apex."  * 

The  extraordinary  curving  of  the  appendage  upon  itself  when 
completely  exserted,  and  therefore  under  circumstances  analogous 
to  its  erection,  seems  to  us  to  militate  greatly  against  the  opinion 
of  its  being  used  as  an  intromittent  organ,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  ;  whilst  its  size  likewise  negatives  the  idea  that  it  can 
be  made  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct  as  it  would  have  to  do 
in  ordinary  copulation.  If  contact  for  fructifying  the  ova  does 
take  place  between  two  distomata,  but  which  we  very  much 
doubt,  it  would  appear  that  the  generative  appendage  of  one 
could  only  enter  the  sulcus  which  is  produced  by  the  retraction 
of  the  orffan  into  its  sheath  in  the  other  of  the  two  creatures  thus 
engaged.  In  being  fully  retracted,  however,  the  appendage 
appears  to  simply  lie  within  the  sheath ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  its  retraction  is  chiefly  needed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
facility  to  the  escape  of  the  ova  from  the  oviduct,  as  previously 
ex|)lained. 

Nervons  system. — In  concluding  our  description  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  distoma  we  add  one  word  respecting  its  nervous  system. 
Mehlis,  some  years  since,  described  the  nervous  system  of  the 
entozoon  as  consisting  of  "  a  delicate  oesophageal  filamentary 
ring,  with  a  slight  ganglionic  enlargement  on  each  side,  from 
which  minute  fibres  pass  into  the  suctorial  sphincter;  and  two 
large  filaments  pass  backwards,  one  on  each  side,  as  far  as  the 
ventral  sucker  "  (Owen).  We  are  free  to  confess  that  up  to  this 
time  our  investigations  have  not  satisfied  us  of  the  existence  of  a 
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nervous  system,  but  we  certainly  see  no  reason  to  doubt  Meblis' 
description,  and  therefore  cannot  say  with  Kiichenmeister  that  it 
"  is  wanting." 

Having  now  explained  the  general  structure  of  the  entozoon  as 
fully  as  present  circumstances  seem  to  require,  we  pass  on  to 
speak  of  its  natural  history  and  development* 

Natwal  History  of  the  Distoma  hepaticum. 

The  Distoma  belongs  to  that  class  of  creatures  which,  although 
parasitic  to  mammalian  animals,  are  only  so  in  their  highest 
stage  of  development.  To  reach  this  they  undergo  a  series  of 
successive  metamorphoses,  out  of  the  body  of  the  animal  which 
they  ultimately  inhabit.  The  liver-fluke,  while  passing  through 
some  of  its  transformations,  is  met  Avith  in  rivulets,  ponds,  stagnant 
waters,  wet  pastures,  and  allied  situations — a  circumstance  which 
explains  many  of  the  facts  practically  known  to  agriculturists 
and  others  respecting  the  rot  in  sheep. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  made  by  science  within 
the  last  few  years  in  unravelling  many  of  the  singular  metamor- 
phoses of  entozoa,  our  description  of  those  through  which  the 
Distoma  hepaticum  really  passes  from  the  ovum  to  the  perfect 
entozoon  must  be  somewhat  incomplete,  because  all  of  them  have 
not  as  yet  been  fully  traced  out.  A  far  greater  difficulty  than 
might  be  supposed  belongs  to  investigations  of  this  kind,  and  the 
time  and  patience  required  for  the  purpose  are  immense.  This 
difficulty  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  when 
many  of  these  forms  are  existing  in  water  as  infusoria  we  fail  to 
identify  them  with  the  particular  entozoon  to  which  they  belong. 
Upon  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  hangs  our 
chief  hope  of  affording  security  to  animals  against  those  entozoa 
which  undergo  such  transformations. 

The  family  of  flukes  alone  is  a  very  numerous  one,  and  has 
been  estimated  bv  some  naturalists  at  from  four  to  five  hundred, 
all  of  which  are  thought  to  pass  through  allied  metamorphoses. 
Asjluh.es  they  are  parasitic  to  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  even  non-vertebrate  creatures.  With  facts  like  these  to 
grapple  with,  the  only  wonder  is  that  so  much  is  really  known 
about  the  Distoma  hepaticum,  and  that  helminthologists  are 
enabled  to  speak  with  confidence  upon  some  of  the  transforma- 
tions it  undergoes  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  give  practical  effect 
to  this  knowledge  by  advising  flockmasters  how  to  protect  their 
sheep  in  a  great  measure  from  its  attacks. 

*  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press  our  attention  was  directed 
to  a  very  excellent  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Distoma  hepaticum,  in  the  '  Intel- 
lectual Observer,'  by  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  who,  we  are  glad  to  see,  agrees  in  very  many  particulars 
wJtli  ourselves. 
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Ova. — Sufificient  lias  elsewhere  been  said  to  show  that  the 
number  of  ova  yielded,  even  by  one  fluke  exceeds  any  estimate 
the  mind  is  capable  of  forming.  Examined  microscopically  the 
ova  are  of  themselves  very  interesting  objects,  apart  from  any 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  their  destination.  The  annexed  illus- 
tration  (fig.    9)    very  faithfully   depicts  their  appearance  when 
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Fig.  9. 
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Os-a  of  the  Liver-fluke,  showing  the  manner  of  the  escape  of  their  contents  by  the 
detachment  of  the  Opercula.    Magnified. 

viewed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  It  not  only  represents 
their  form,  but  shows  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  the. 
manner  in  which  these  make  their  escape.  Their  size  is  liable 
to  slight  modification,  some  being  rather  larger  than  others. 
Many  measure  about  i^V  of  an  inch  long,  and  -^\^  of  an  inch 
broad.  To  the  unassisted  vision  each  e^^,  however,  may  be 
made  distinctly  visible,  by  putting  a  number  in  a  small  phial 
filled  with  water,  agitating  this,  and  then  watching  their  fall 
while  holding  it  to  the  light.  Their  being  rendered  so  percep- 
tible by  this  procedure  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  their  brown 
colour. 

The  density  of  the  shells  of  the  ova  is  probably  an  important 
means  for  enabling  them  to  resist  decomposition,  and  to  retain 
their  vitality  for  a  much  longer  period  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case.  How  long  their  vital  power  may  continue  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  conjecture.  We  have  kept  ova  well  covered 
with  water  for  upwards  of  two  years,  exposed  during  the  whole 
time  to  the  ai^-  by  leaving  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle,  without 
observing  any  very  great  change  in  the  larger  part  of  them. 
Nothing  at  all  approaching  to  decomposition  could  even  then 
be  detected,  but  whether  all  had  retained  their  vitality  could 
not  be  determined.  That  some,  however,  had  done  so,  is  evident 
from  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

The  experiment  was  begun  in  January,  1853,  simultaneously 
with  another,  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  was  continued  to 
April,  1855.  On  September  28,  1853,  here  and  there  an  ovum 
was  observed  to  have  parted  with  its  operculum,  and  a  few 
circular,  nucleated  cells  were  to  be  detected  set  free  in  the  fluid, 
of  somewhat  larger  size,  but  otherwise  identical  with  those  seen 
in  the  interior  of  many  of  the  ova.  They  had  a  tremulous 
motion,  which  was  interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  jerking  action 
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— thereby  giving  evidence  of  tlieir  being  ciliated  bodies  ;  but  tlie 
object-glasses  then  at  our  command  were  insufficient  in  magni- 
fying power  to  bring  the  cilia  into  view.  After  this  time,  more 
and  more  of  the  ova  parted  Avith  their  opercula,  always  with 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  circular-shaped  em- 
bryos. Judging  from  the  developing  process  as  seen  to  be  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  an  ovum  from  the  first  ffatherin":  tocrether 
of  the  yelk  to  the  formation  of  cells,  we  reckoned  that  five  or  six 
embryos  were  yielded  by  each  ovum. 

In  a  short  time  numerous  infusoria — polygastric  monads — 
existed  in  the  fluid,  which  were  slow  in  their  movements,  devoid 
of  colour,  and  in  some  other  respects  very  similar  to  the  Monas 
cnchelis  of  Pritchard  ;  l)ut  whether  these  were  produced  by  an  elon- 
gation of  the  original  circular-shaped  embryos  of  the  fluke  into  the 
ovoid  form  of  the  monad,  we  could  not  satisfactorily  determine. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  of  1854  a  gradual  increase  of  detached 
opercula  took  place,  but  at  its  close,  and  even  down  to  April 
15,  1855,  when  our  observations  were  discontinued,  a  very  large 
number  of  ova  were  as  perfect  in  appearance  as  when  originally 
placed  in  the  water.  Circular-shaped  embryos,  and  flattened, 
flask-shaped  monads  were  still  abundant,  but  no  higher  form  of 
animal  life  could  be  detected. 

We  have  given  the  particulars  of  this  experiment,  because  we 
consider  that  evervthino;  which  tends  to  create  thought  Is  of  the 
first  importance  in  studying  the  history  of  the  liver-fluke,  and  of 
material  use  in  helping  us  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  an  outbreak  of  rot. 

Several  analogous  Instances  of  the  long  preservation  of  the 
germs  of  future  creatures  within  the  eg^  can  be  adduced. 
Kuchenmelster,  in  describing  the  treatment  for  Ascarides,  says  : 
"•  The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  surgeon  In  practice  consists 
in  the  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  Ascaridcs  whenever  he  meets 
with  them,  and  exterminating  everv  female  that  ^Jie  can  get  at. 
It  was  H.  E.  Richter's  merit  that  he  first  ascertained  that  the 
eggs  remain  uninjured  in  sewage,  6cc.  Recently  Barry,  BIschofF, 
and  others  have  proved  that  the  process  of  segmentation  of  the 
eggs  of  Nemat oi da conimnes  even  In  very  concentrated  alkalies  or 
salts.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Verloren  and  Richter, 
already  described,  the  eggs  of  Ascarides  only  attain  their  full 
maturity  when  free  In  nature  (In  water),  and  only  undergo  the 
process  of  segmentation  In  this  situation.  In  the  various  species 
of  Ascaridcs  the  time  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  be  different; 
for  whilst,  according  to  Verloren,  this  is  completed  in  one  species 
of  Ascaris  within  a  few  weeks,  the  e^g^  of  the  Ascaris  lumhricoidcs 
require  at  least  eleven  to  twelve  months  for  the  purpose.  Even 
Richter's  first  statement  spoke  of  such  a  period  :  according  to  a 
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communication  from  him  in  January,  1857,  embryos  had  then 
begun  to  be  formed  in  eggs  which  had  been  put  into  water  by 
him  in  February,  1856,  but  they  did  not  move."* 

We  have  a  similar  experiment  with  the  eggs  of  the  Ascaris 
lunihricoides  of  the  horse,  now  in  the  process  of  completion.  They 
have  been  lying  in  water  for  several  months,  but  without  any 
evidence  of  the  development  of  embryos.  Hereafter  we  may  find 
occasion  to  give  the  result  of  this  experiment,  together  with 
others  which  we  have  adopted  to  elucidate  the  natural  history  of 
some  of  the  entozoa. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  under  what  circumstances  the  embryos  of 
the  future  distomata  will  be  most  quickly  matured,  so  as  to  escape 
from  the  ova.  The  nearer,  however,  all  experiments  to  determine 
this  point  are  made  to  approximate  the  natural  order  of  things, 
the  greater  will  be  their  value.  In  exposition  of  this  subject  we 
come  now  to  the  experiment  previously  alluded  to,  which  was 
begun  on  January  17,  1853.  Reflection  led  us  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  keeping  the  ova  damp  only,  while  they  were  being 
ireely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere — imitating  in  this  respect  their 
location  on  a  wet  pasture.  Two  or  three  layers  of  bibulous  paper 
were  floated  on  the  top  of  water  in  an  ordinary  soup-plate,  and 
upon  these  were  sprinkled  some  ova  obtained  fresh  from  the 
biliary  ducts  of  a  rotten  sheep.  They  were  carefully  examined 
day  by  day,  and  after  a  short  time  it  was  evident  that  the 
developing  process  was  quickly  going  on  in  the  interior  of  many 
of  them. 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  detected,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the 
ova  without  opercula,  and  a  number  of  free  nucleated  cells  (em- 
bryos) identical  with  those  previously  described.  By  the  10th 
of  the  month  more  ova  had  parted  with  their  opercula,  and  the 
number  of  embryos  had  consequently  increased.  Polygastric  mo- 
nads of  the  form  previously  described  also  made  their  appearance, 
and,  we  were  inclined  to  think,  bore  a  proportion  to  the  original 
liberated  embryos.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  had  no 
connection  with  each  other.  Matters  thus  continued  throughout 
the  month,  and  into  Maj-,  but  without  any  variation  of  suffi- 
cient importance  for  the  further  continuance  of  the  experi- 
ment. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ova  were  at  this  time  as 
perfect  in  their  form  as  when  originally  placed  upon  the  wetted 
paper. 

All  helminthologists  of  repute  appear  to  agree  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  embryos  yielded  by  the  fluke-egg,  but,  from 
the  difficulties  of  following  the  changes  which  subsequently  occur, 

*  '  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites.'     Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester.     London, 
.  1847. 
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conjecture  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of  observation  Judging,, 
however,  from  analogy  with  regard  to  the  development  of  other 
Trematoda,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ciliated 
embryo  of  the  Distoma  hepaticum  does  not  undergo  any  material 
change  until  becoming  parasitic  to  water-snails,  slugs,  &;c.,  and 
that  when  thus  located  it  becomes  converted  into  a  peculiar 
organism  called  a  Cercaria-sac  {see  fig.  10,  page  115).  From  the 
nucleus  of  the  distoma-embryo  development  goes  on,  and  a  brood 
of  young  Cercarice  are  ultimately  formed  within  the  sac,  by 
a  species  of  successive  budding,  each  one  in  turn  thus  be- 
coming a  parent.  From  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  these 
offspring  a  return  to  the  form  of  the  original  parent  distoma 
takes  place. 

This  system  of  propagation  has  been  described  most  accurately 
by  Steenstrup,  who  has  named  it  "  Alternation  of  Generations^  as 
differing  materially  from  ordinary  metamorphoses.  We  give  his 
own  definition  of  the  process  :  "  Alternation  of  Generation  is," 
he  says,  "  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  animal  producing 
an  offspring  which  at  no  time  resembles  its  parent,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  itself  brings  forth  a  progeny  which  returns  in 
its  form  and  nature  to  the  parent  animal  ;  so  that  the  maternal 
animal  does  not  meet  with  its  resemblance  in  its  own  brood,  but 
in  its  descendants  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree  of 
generation."  * 

Many  examples  of  this  system  of  propagation  take  place  in 
nature,  and  among  creatures  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  organisation 
than  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary, 
in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  that  these  should  be  furnished.  We 
may,  however,  direct  the  reader  seeking  such  information  to 
Steenstrup's  work,  and  also  to  Professor  Owen's  on  Partheno- 
genesis, Kiichenmeister's  on  Parasites,  \  and  Von  Siebold's  on 
Cystic  Worms.  % 

The  CercarifB,  so  called  from  their  caudate  form  (see  fig.  12 
page  116),  were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  Infusoria  when  found 
to  be  floating  freely  in  water,  their  origin  and  mode  of  propa- 
gation being  unknown  until  the  discovery  of  Steenstrup.  The 
cercaria-sacs  were  designated  by  him  ^'■nurses,"  and  the  young 
cercaricB  developed  within  them  ^^parent-nurses" — terms  which 
have  helped  rather  to  mystify  the  matter  than  to  render  it  plain. 
Most  ce?'ca7'ia-sacs  are  of  simple  organisation  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  are  found  of  various  forms,  according  to  the  kind 
of  cercaricB  to  be  developed  within  them. 

*  '  Alternation  of  Generations,'  by  J.  Japetus  Sm.  Steenstrup,  translated  from 
the  German  by  George  Busk.     London,  1845. 

t  Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester.  {  Translated  by  Professor  Huxley. 
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In  the  accompanying  illustration  [jig.  10)  we  have  repre- 
sented the  sac  of  the  Cercaria  ephemera,  copied  from  Huxley's 
translation  of  Von  Siebold's  work.     In  it  a  represents  the  oral 


Fig.  10. 
Cercaria-sac,  showing  the  formation  of  Cercariaa.    After  Huxley. 

cavity  of  the  cyst ;  b,  the  alimentary  canal ;  c,  a  developed 
cercaria;  and  d,  other  cercari<B  in  the  course  of  formation.  In 
his  description  of  these  organisms  Von  Siebold  remarks  that  "  the 
whole  of  these  multifariously-shaped  cerca7'ia-sacs  enclose  within 
the  walls  of  their  bodies  a  cavity  which,  besides  the  intestinal 
coecum  (where  such  a  structure  exists),  contains  nothing  but 
young  cercarice.  These  young  are  developed,  not  from  ova,  but 
from  gemma;,  which  differ  essentially  from  ova.  They  are  solid, 
round,  and  somewhat  flattened  discs,  which,  growing  and  de- 
veloping, become  little  caudate  worms,  resembling  in  form  and 
organisation  certain  Trematoda  (Distoma,  Monastoma,  Sic), 


Fig.  11. 
Magnified  view  of  the  development  of  Cercarise.    After  Huxley. 
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Fig.  11  represents  on  a  large  scale  the  development  of  the 
cercarice  as  it  goes  on  within  the  sac  from  the  first  bud  or  sporule  to 
the  perfect  embryo.  A  reference  to  the  figures  will  show — 1,  a 
sporule  ;  2,  sporule  elongating ;  3,  sporule  becoming  caudated ; 
4,  earh'  form  of  ccrcaria  ;  and  5,  perfect  embryo.  In  the  last- 
named  figure,  a  indicates  the  oral  aperture  ;  c,  d,  the  urinary 
organ  ;   e,  the  tail ;  and  jf,  two  pigment-spots. 

When  first  set  free  from  the  sac  the  cercaria  is  rather  tardy  in 
its  action,  but  after  a  time  it  swims  freely  about,  assisted  in  its 
various  movements  by  the  length  of  its  tail.     Fig.  12,  which  we 
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Fig.  12. 
A  fully  developed  Ccrcaria  ephemera.    After  Huxley. 

here  insert,  shows  a  fully  developed  Cercaria  ephemera,  the  body 
of  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
fluke.  In  this  figure,  a  represents  the  mouth  ;  h,  the  alimentary 
canal ;  c,  d,  the  urinary  organ  ;  e,  the  tail  ;  and  f,  pigment- 
spots.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  most  perfected  cercaricB 
no  sexual  organs  can  be  detected,  although  in  other  respects 
their  resemblance  to  distomata  is  so  complete.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  they  have  to  undergo  a  higher  form  of  develop- 
ment, which  they  can  only  attain  by  becoming  entozoic  to 
other  creatures.     Some  varieties  of  them  have  been  observed  to 
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bore  their  way  into  water-snails,  to  cast  off  their  tails,  and 
develope  into  Jlukes  with  perfect  sexual  organs — thus  completing 
the  series  of  changes.  After  entering  the  body  of  the  snail, 
and  before  being  transformed  into  the  fluke,  the  cercaria  rolls 
itself  into  a  little  ball  and  passes  into  the  jnqoa  state,  by  emitting 
from  the  surface  of  its  body  a  mucous  secretion  which  hardens 
and  encloses  it.  This  change  was  first  observed  by  Nitzsch,  and 
afterwards  by  Siebold  and  others.  The  annexed  engraving 
{Jiff.  13)  represents  th.e  pupa  state  of  the  Cercaria  ephemera.  The 
letters  point — a,  to  the  oral  sucker,  and  c,  d,  to  the  urinary 
organ. 


Fig.  13. 
Encysted  Cercaria  ephemera.    After  Huxley. 

Encysted  cercarice,  besides  adhering  in  large  numbers  to  a 
great  variety  of  moUusca,  the  larvse  of  aquatic  insects,  &c.,  are 
likewise  found  free  in  water.  How  long  their  pupa  state  may 
continue  is  not  known,  but,  according  to  the  experience  of  Steen- 
strup,  in  some  varieties  of  cercaria  it  does  so  "for  many  months." 

Thus  it  has  been  proved  that  the  jnqm  state  of  the  cercaria  is 
the  penultimate  form  of  the  fluke,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
this  state  the  entozoon  enters  the  organism  of  vertebrate  animals 
as  well  as  others.  Kiichenmeister  states  that  "  when  De  la 
Valette  set  about  administering  the  tailed,  free  living  forms — 
that  is  to  say,  the  cercaria^ — the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of 
these  forms  into  mature  distomata  did  not  occur.  He  then 
directed  his  attention  to  the  forms  originating  from  the  cercaria 
just  referred  to,  which  are  enclosed  in  cysts,  and,  although  still 
asexual,  are  already  in  other  respects  somewhat  further  deve- 
loped ....  When  administered  in  this  state  the  young  disto- 
mata are  quickly  provided  with  germ  stock,  testes,  and  ovaries. 

According  to  De  la  Valette's  experiments,  it  is  certain 

that  the  Cercaria  echinifera  is  converted  very  rapidly  in  the 
intestine  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and  slowly  in  cold-blooded 
species,  into  Distoma  echinifera,  Val. ;  that  Cercaria  Jlava  of  the 
ephemera  becomes  transformed  into  Monostomum  Jiavum  of  the 
finches  and  sparrows ;  and  that  Cercaria  echinata  is  converted 
into  .Distoma  echinata  Anatis  JJoschadis  (Zeder)." 

Although  the  transformation  of  encysted  cercarice  into  distomata 
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hepatica  of  the  sheep  and  other  mammalia  has  not  as  3'et  been  fully 
ascertained,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  follow  the  law 
of  development  belonging  to  flukes  in  general.  Until,  therefore, 
direct  experiments  shall  have  shown  to  the  contrary,  we  shall 
continue  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  several  metamorphoses  of 
all  the  distomata  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  Sheep,  we 
believe  in  common  with  mammalian  animals  in  general,  receive 
the  cercarice  in  their  jjupa  state,  and  not  as  free  living  forms.  If 
the  contrary  were  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  cercarice  would 
have  to  undergo  their  jnipa  change  Avithin  the  digestive  organs, 
and,  judging  from  analogy,  they  would  have  as  free  cercari(B  to 
first  imbed  themselves  in  the  mucous  membrane  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not  regard  this  as  being  at  all  probable ;  besides  which, 
we  have  seen  that  in  De  la  Valette's  experiment  of  administering 
free  cercarice  to  warm-blooded  animals,  he  failed  in  producing 
distomata,  and  only  succeeded  when  he  gave  them  in  their  pupa 
condition. 

Although  distomata  are  so  widely  diffused,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  ruminating  animals  are  more  frequently  affected  with 
them  than  others,  and  sheep  most  of  all.  We  have  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  latter-named  circumstance  in  treating  of  the  causes  of 
rot,  and  have  there  said  that  the  probable  explanation  of  it  was 
that  the  natural  habits  of  the  sheep  led  to  its  cropping  the  short 
grasses  and  feeding  near  to  the  ground,  where  the  penultimate 
forms  of  distomata  abound.  The  greater  susceptibility,  however, 
of  ruminating  animals  would  seem  to  depend  on  other  causes, 
and  to  be  rightly  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  special  functions 
of  their  digestive  organs.  Encysted  cercarice  received  with  the 
food  of  ruminants  are  not  at  once  exposed  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  but  are  detained  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  within  the  rumen  and  the  other  preparatory  stomachs  whose 
secretion  is  non-digestive.  Within  these  organs,  therefore,  no 
special  cause  of  destruction  to  the  vitality  of  the  cercarice  exists, 
and  hence  a  greater  number  of  distomata  are  perfected,  ulti- 
mately to  find  their  way  into  the  bile-ducts  by  passing  firstly  into 
the  true  digestive  stomach  and  onwards  into  the  duodenum.  The 
converse  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  simple-stomached  herbi- 
vora  and  other  mammals,  viz.,  that  the  encysted  cercarice^  on  enter- 
ing the  digestive  system,  are  immediately  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice,  by  which  many  of  them  are  doubtless  destroyed, 
and  consequently  do  not  reach  their  proper  habitat — the  liver. 

This  circumstance  may  account  in  part  for  the  well-known 
fact  that  horses  graze  almost  with  impunitv  on  pastures  where 
both  oxen  and  sheep  Ijecome  affected  with  flukes.  Other  causes, 
without  doubt,  influence  this  immunity ;  among  which  must  be 
placed  the  general  plan  ado])ted  in  rearing  horses,  which,  together 
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witli  much  of  their  food  even  when  they  are  young,  contrasts 
greatly  with  the  feeding  and  arrangement  had  recourse  to  in  the 
bringing  up  of  cattle  or  sheep.  Later  on  in  life  the  uses  to  which 
horses  are  put  likewise  prevent  to  a  great  extent  their  reception 
of  the  penultimate  forms  of  the  fluke.  Nevertheless,  distomata 
have  now  and  then  been  found  in  the  horse  and  also  in  the  ass, 
and  they  were  so  by  Daubenton.  The  late  Professor  Sewell,  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  likewise  discovered  some  flukes  in 
the  ass,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  College  Museum. 
In  addition  to  these  examples,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  were 
recently  consulted  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, respecting  a  case  communicated  to  him  of  flukes  in  the  liver 
of  a  horse.  Elsewhere  we  have  spoken  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  pig  and  also  of  the  hare  and  rabbit  to  flukes ;  so  that  the 
instances  of  simple-stomached  animals  being  affected  are  not  so 
unfrequent  as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  formation  and 
office  of  their  digestive  organs. 

In  herbivora  of  such  large  size  as  the  horse  and  ox,  the  ill 
effects  of  the  entozoa  are  not  so  marked  as  in  the  sheep  and 
smaller  animals.  Besides  which,  their  number  is  generally 
limited,  few  existing  as  a  rule.  Dr.  Budd  has  justly  observed  in 
his  work  '  On  Diseases  of  the  Liver,'  1857,  that  "the  supposition 
that  the  distomata  cause,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  serous  discharge 
from  the  gall-ducts  they  inhabit,  accounts  for  their  producing 
less  effect  on  larger  cattle  than  on  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits.  A 
loss  of  albumen  that  would  exhaust  these  small  animals  would 
have  little  effect  on  an  ox." 

According  to  Kiichenmeister,  the  entozoon  has  likewise  been 
found  in  man  by  several  persons,  among  whom  he  names  Mal- 
pighi,  Chabert,  Biddloo,  Pallas,  Brera,  Mehlis,  and  some  others. 
In  our  own  country  similar  cases  of  their  existence  are  recorded 
by  Mr.  Busk,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Partridge,  of  King's  College. 
Mr.  Busk  took  fourteen  specimens  of  the  variety  called  the  Dis- 
toma  crassum  from  the  liver  of  a  Lascar,  one  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  particulars 
of  Mr.  Partridge's  case  are  narrated  in  Dr.  Budd's  work  on  the 
Liver,  previously  referred  to. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  distomata  have  also  been  discovered 
under  circumstances  which,  although  very  remarkable,  are  good 
evidences  that  the  entozoon  can  be  matured  within  the  exter- 
nal tissues  of  warm-blooded  animals,  as  in  those  of  the  cold- 
blooded. Thus  it  is  recorded  that  Giesker,  of  Zurich,  took  one 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  woman,  the  wife  of  an  overseer 
of  a  silk-factory  near  to  that  town,  which  it  is  supposed  had 
embedded  itself  in  the  skin  as  a  cercaria  while  she  was  engaged 
in  "  washing  linen  in  the  more  stagnant  parts  of  the  Lake  of 
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Zurich."  Mr.  Fox,  of  Topsham,  Devonshire,  also  found  one 
beneath  the  skin  a  little  behind  the  ear  of  a  sailor,  which. appa- 
rently in  no  way  differed  from  the  ordinary  liver-fluke.  Rightly 
considered,  these  cases  tend  to  prove  that  the  natural  history  of 
the  liver-fluke  is  identical  with  that  of  others  of  the  class. 

To  pass  from  these  exceptional  cases  of  development  of  flukes 
again  to  those  of  the  sheep,  we  would  repeat  that  the  two  causes 
which  render  this  animal  so  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  en- 
tozoon,  are  its  natural  haljit  of  feeding  close  to  the  ground  and 
its  being  a  ruminating  animal.  In  the  production,  however,  of 
rot,  external  causes  are  the  chief  in  operation  ;  these  being  an 
elevated  temperature  combined  with  excess  of  moisture.  Under 
these  circumstances  mvriads  of  cercarice,  which  would  otherwise 
perish,  are  brought  to  perfection,  abounding  Avherever  the  ova  of 
flukes  may  have  been  conveyed.  Lands  liable  to  flood  are  there- 
fore the  most  dangerous,  as  the  overflowing  of  rivers  and  brooks 
brings  upon  them  these  infusorial  creatures  in  countless  numbers. 
The  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  of  such  land  is  of 
a  tenacious  character,  and  especially  if  the  water  accumulates  in 
places  and  becomes  stagnant.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  any  land 
of  ordinary  elevation,  if  retentive  of  moisture,  springy,  and  un- 
drained,  being  "  liable  to  give  the  rot." 

No  limit  can  be  put  to  the  liabilities  of  the  presence  oi  cercaricB, 
where  excess  of  moisture  abounds.  They  may  be  conveyed  in 
some  of  their  metamorphoses,  and  in  forms  more  or  less  active, 
by  innumerable  means,  some  of  which  would  be  scarcely  sus- 
pected. In  considering  these  causes,  the  long  duration  of  the 
vital  principle  in  the  ova  of  the  liver-fluke,  of  which  notable 
examples  have  been  given,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  must 
the  fact  of  the  millions  of  ova  which  are  constantly  being  cast 
Irom  out  of  the  intestines  of  rotten  sheep  and  other  animals,  in  all 
conceivable  situations  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  true  cause  of  rot  and  on  the  facts 
connected  with  its  appearance,  and  endeavour  to  interpret  these 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  liver-fluke,  the 
more  easy  of  comprehension  and  simple  does  the  whole  subject 
become,  till  at  last  we  see  no  ambiguitv  whatever  belong-injr  to  it. 
In  the  course  of  these  pages  many  proofs  are  given  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  position ;  but,  as  we  are  unv/illing  to  multiply  these 
without  sufficient  reason,  we  shall  pass  on  to  record,  in  the  next 
place,  several  instances  of  the  quick  contamination  of  sheep  with 
this  disease. 

Quick  Contamination. 

The  attention  which  has  been  given  by  practical  observers  to 
the  several  circumstances  under  which  rot  shows  itself,  long  since 
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proved  that  the  disease  could  be  quickly  engendered.  Many  such 
instances  are  recorded,  some  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  in 
extenso,  as  thereljy  Ave  conceive  additional  confirmation  will  be 
afforded  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  rot  is  an  entozoic 
disease. 

As  early  as  1636,  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject  by  Crawshey, 
who  remarks,  that  "  many  shepherds  say  that,  if  the  weather 
be  hot,  their  sheep  will  take  the  rot  in  twenty- four  hours."  * 
Similar  statements  are  made  in  general  terms  by  many  authors 
subsequent  to  this  date  ;  but  the  first  special  cases  which  are 
ffiven  in  detail,  that  we  have  as  vet  seen,  occur  in  Dr.  Harrison's 
work,  1804.  He  asserts  that  the  grandfather  of  a  Mr.  Harrison, 
then  residing  at  Fisherton,  near  Lincoln,  "  removed  ninety  sheep 
from  a  considerable  distance  to  his  own  residence.  On  coming 
near  to  a  bridge  which  is  thrown  over  the  Barlings  river,  one  of 
the  drove  fell  into  a  ditch  and  fractured  its  fore  leg.  The  shep- 
herd immediately  took  it  in  his  arms  to  a  neighbouring  house 
and  replaced  the  limb.  During  this  time,  which  did  not  occupy 
more  than  an  hour,  the  remainder  were  left  to  graze  in  the  ditches 
and  lane.  The  flock  was  driven  home,  and  in  a  month  afterwards 
the  other  sheep  joined  its  companions.  The  shepherd  soon  dis- 
covered that  all  had  contracted  the  rot,  except  the  lame  sheep ; 
and  as  they  were  never  separated  upon  any  other  occasion,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  disorder  was  acquired  by  feeding 
in  the  road  and  ditches." 

Again,  "  A  Lincolnshire  farmer  purchased  some  turnips  in 
Nottinghamshire,  upon  which  he  intended  to  winter  a  flock  of 
sheep.  The  first  division,  consisting  of  about  forty,  were  de- 
tained one  night  at  a  village  near  to  the  place  formerly  alluded 
to,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Barlings  Eau,  and  were  put  upon 
a  piece  of  flat  land  which  leads  to  the  river.  The  water  had  not 
returned  to  its  former  channel  more  than  a  day  or  two.  Every 
one  of  tlie  forty  hecame  rotten,  whereas  the  other  division, 
which  stopped  nowhere  by  the  way,  escaped  the  disorder, 
and  remained  well."  Harrison  further  adds,  "I  have  likewise 
been  informed  by  Mr.  David  Wright,  that  a  few  years  since,  as 
a  drove  of  sheep  were  passing  through  a  long  lane  in  the  parish 
of  Irby,  one  of  them,  being  weary,  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  The  others  were  permitted  to  range  at  large  till  their  com- 
panion was  able  to  travel.  They  were  then  driven  altogether  into 
a  pasture,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  only  the  tired  sheep 
had  escaped  the  rot," 

We  select  two  more  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  one  from  Parkin- 
son, 1810,  and  the  other  from  Youatt,  1837.      The  former  writer 

*  See  page  72. 
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states  that  "  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wragby  took 
twenty  shearing  wethers  to  a  fair  in  that  town,  leaving  six 
behind  in  the  pasture  where  they  had  been  summered.  The 
score  sent  to  the  fair,  not  being  sold,  were  driven  back  and  put 
into  the  same  field  where  the  six  had  been  left.  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  every  one  of  these  died  of  the  rot ;  but  the  six  that 
had  been  left  behind  all  lived  and  did  well." 

The  case  narrated  by  the  latter-named  author  is  as  follows  : — 
"  A  farmer  in  Norfolk  bought  a  lot  of  sheep  at  a  fair  warranted 
sound.  The  greater  part  of  them  died  of  rot  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.  The  purchaser  brought  his  action  for  the  recovery 
of  the  money  paid  for  them.  The  defendant  satisfactorily  proved 
that  he  never  had  had  a  rotten  sheep  on  that  part  of  the  faim  on 
which  these  were  bred  and  grazed.  A  considerable  sum  was 
spent  in  litigation,  when  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  the 
night  before  the  sale — the  whole  town  and  its  neighbouring 
pastures  being  occupied — the  sheep  were  turned  into  a  field 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  which  field  bore  a  suspicious 
character  with  regard  to  this  disease.  There  was  then  little  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  either  party  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  on 
that  night." 

Although  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  cases,  still  justice 
requires  that  we  should  place  on  record  two  more  of  a  similar 
kind  which  have  been  furnished  by  a  well-known  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Edward  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  Warwick.  Mr.  Umbers 
writes  thus : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  that  occiUTed  to  my  father 
(the  late  Mr.  W.  Umbers),  who  was  an  eminent  breeder  of  Leicester  sheep. 
At  his  first  outset  as  a  breeder  he  went  into  Leicestershire  and  purchased 
twenty  ewes,  and  sent  them  to  a  ram  belonging  to  another  breeder  in  the 
same  county.  In  due  course  my  father  received  a  letter  stating  that  the  ewes 
were  ready  to  come  back,  and  requesting  him  to  send  for  them ;  the  writer 
added  that  one  ewe  was  lame,  and  would  require  a  horse  and  cart  for  her 
removal.  Accordingly,  a  careful  man  with  a  horse  and  cart  was  sent  for  the 
ewes,  and  all  were  brought  home  safely. 

"  In  eleven  weeks  and  three  days  after  their  arrival  at  home  the  shepherd 
•came  to  my  father  saying,  '  One  of  the  bought  ewes  is  dead.'  This  was  a  source 
of  great  disappointment,  and  when  she  came  to  be  examined  she  proved  to  be 
rotten.  My  father  at  once  wrote  to  the  person  of  whom  he  purchased  the 
ewes — they  having  been  warranted  sound — stating  what  had  occurred.  The 
gentleman,  in  reply,  invited  my  father  to  his  house  to  make  every  inquiry, 
he  never  having  had  a  rotten  sheep  on  his  farm.  My  father  went  over  and 
found  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  the  ewes  were  not  rotted  while  there. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  farm  where  the  ewes  were  put  to  the  ram,  and  was 
equally  satisfied  they  had  not  received  the  disease  there.  He  then  traced  the 
sheep  on  their  way  home  to  a  field  where  they  remained  for  the  night,  the 
lame  sheep  being  unloaded  and  lying  in  the  field  with  the  rest :  there  also  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  from  the  most  minute  inquiries  the  rot  had  never  been 
known.  Still  tracing  the  sheep  homewards,  he  came  to  a  pothouse  by  the 
roadside,  where  the  man  had  gone  in  to  have  his  dinner,  leaving  the  nineteen 
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ewes  in  the  road  aud  the  lame  ewe  in  the  cart ;  here  was  found  to  be  a  most 
rotting  district.  Tlie  result  was  that  tlie  whole  of  the  nineteen  died  rotten 
before  lambing-time,  and  the  ewe  in  the  cart  lived  for  years  and  bred  and 
did  well. 

"  The  second  case  I  would  mention  occurred  to  a  very  intimate  friend  and 
neighbour  of  mine  who  placed  his  'tegs'  (viz.  young  sheep  of  the  first  year) 
on  a  piece  of  seeds  adjoining  a  meadow  by  the  river  Learn,  which  in  wet 
seasons  is  sure  to  give  the  rot.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  year  in  question. 
Some  trees  had  been  felled  between  the  seeds  and  the  meadow,  and,  the  gaps 
in  the  hedge  not  having  been  properly  made  up,  the  shepherd  was  sent  after 
harvest  to  stop  them.  Having  done  a  part  of  them  he  went  home  to  his 
dinner,  and  to  his  surprise  when  he  returned  he  found  all  the  tegs  in  the 
meadow.  He  put  them  oi;t  immediately,  and  they  never  got  in  afterwards, 
and  no  one  on  the  farm  had  ever  seen  them  in  before ;  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  whole  of  the  tegs  were  rotted,  and  most  of  them  died  before  the 
next  shear-day,  and  those  poor  wretched  creatures  which  remained  to  that 
period  cast  off  their  wool  and  subsequently  d\\'indled  away  and  died.  This 
faiTn  is  a  perfectly  sound  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  meadow  in  question." 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  account  for  such  facts  as 
these  ?  The  defenders  of  the  theory  of  innutritious  diet,  exposure 
to  wet,  or  allied  causes,  being  the  source  of  rot,  surely  will  not 
be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  feeding  on  watery  food,  for 
a  few  hours,  would  be  so  far  ■permanently  prejudicial  to  the 
functions  of  animal  life  as  to  produce  a  fatal  disease  of  this  kind, 
notwithstanding  that  the  sheep  are  removed  from  such  food  to 
that  Avhich  is  in  every  way  unobjectionable.  We  see  no  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem,  except  that  which  is  obtained 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  liver-fluke.  This 
unravels  the  mystery,  and  leaves  the  mind  free  from  doubt  as  to 
the  cause  of  these  occurrences.  Nothing  is  easier  to  understand 
than  that  the  partaking  of  grasses  growing  on  low-lying  and  damp 
places,  even  for  an  hour  or  two,  whei'e  the  penultimate  forms  of 
the  fluke  abound,  would  convey  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
organisms  into  the  digestive  system  of  the  sheep — their  now 
proper  habitat  for  further  development — to  perfect  flukes  enough 
to  lav  the  foundation  for  the  disease. 

The  Period  of  Greatest  Danger. 

It  is  considered  by  many  and  probably  by  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  sheep-owners,, that  the  months  of  September  and  October 
are  by  far  the  most  fruitful  in  causing  the  rot.  Especially  does 
this  opinion  prevail  among  those  who  see  in  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  after-grass  the  chief  cause  of  the  affection.  Thus  the  "  Lam- 
mermuir  Farmer  "  states  that  in  October  of  1810,  he  "  bought  a 
lot  of  wethers  in  fine  condition  from  land  of  a  good  sound  bottom, 
where  the  rot  was  altogether  a  stranger.  They  came  on  the 
farm  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
observed  to  be  diseased.     The  stock  on  the  farm  whence  they 
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were  taken   continued  sound,   so  that  the    complaint,"   he  says, 
"  must  have  originated  with  myself." 

The  same  author  also,  when  describing  the  disease  as  it  existed 
in  1817  in  his  own  flock,  observes  that  all  the  animals  which 
were  sold  by  him  up  to  Anr/ust  of  that  year  proved  to  be  sound. 
To  substantiate  which  he  remarks,  that  in  June  he  sold  "  a  lot  of 
about  1000  hogs  and  dinmonts  to  a  gentleman  in  Roxburgh,  all 
of  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  They  were  kept  by  this 
gentleman  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  sold  in  fine  condition  to 
the  butcher.  This  was  well,"  he  adds,  "for  both  parties,  for 
the  sales  which  I  made  in  October  were  all  tainted,  and  from  that 
time  the  animals  consisted  more  of  skins  than  carcasses.  Here, 
then,"  he  argues,  "  the  facts  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  in  1817 
no  rot  had  taken  place  among  my  stock  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  the  whole  calamity  that  followed  must  have  taken  place 
subsequent  to  that  period.  Had  any  latent  seeds  of  the  disease 
been  among  them,  the  sales  that  I  made  in  August  must  have 
turned  out  as  bad  to  the  purchaser  as  the  animals  that  were 
retained  did  to  myself,  which  was  not  the  case,  and  which 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  cause  had  been  on  my  own  farm. 
Of  this  I  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  and,  after  the  most 
minute  investigation,  I  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  an  unusual 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  occasioned  by  the  mild,  soft  weather 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  more  especially 
during  the  first." 

Many,  if  not  the  majority  of  practical  farmers,  concur  in 
these  views,  but  we  think  without  sufficient  reason.  A  wet 
autumn  will  unquestionably  produce  rot,  but  a  wet  summer  is 
far  more  likely  to  do  so.  The  experience  of  water-meadow 
farmers  would  even  lead  to  the  placing  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease as  early  in  the  year  as  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June.  "The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was  of  opinion  that  after  May- 
day he  could  communicate  the  rot  at  pleasure,  by  flooding 
and  afterwards  stocking  his  closes,  while  they  were  drenched 
and  saturated  with  moisture."  *  Very  much,  however,  depends 
on  the  temperature  which  prevails.  Should  this  be  high,  and 
much  wet  fall  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer,  the  danger 
would  be  proportionably  great.  [Speaking  in  general  terms, 
however,  [we  have  little  fear  of  a  wet  month  of  May,  or  even 
beginning  of  June ;  but  as  Midsummer  approaches,  so  does  the 
danger  increase. 

Thousands  of  sheep  took  the  rot  at  about  this  period  of  1860, 
and  as  many,  perhaps,  suljsequently  thereto,  and  onwards  into  the 
autumn.      Tiie  application  as  well  as   the   value   of  preventive 

*  Harrison  on  Kot,  p.  3G. 
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remedies  rests  on  our  being  enabled  to  fix  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  It  is  the  circumstance  of  sheep 
falling  away  in  flesh,  and  exhibiting  the  general  symptoms  of  rot 
in  the  autumn,  that  has  too  often  led  to  incorrect  conclusions  as  to 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  malady.  Effects  have  been  mistaken 
for  causes.  Men  have  not  generally  known  that  from  three  to 
four  months  are  frequently  needed  for  flukes  in  the  liver  to  pro- 
duce their  debilitating  effects  on  the  organism  of  the  sheep. 
Elsewhere  we  have  explained  the  reasons  why  an  elevated  tempe- 
rature, combined  with  excess  of  rain-fall,  is  dangerous,  and  need 
not  repeat  the  argument.  We  may,  however,  add  that  with 
the  end  of  October  all  danger,  as  a  rule,  has  passed  away ;  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  and  especially  the  occurrence  of  frosts, 
speedily  removing  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The  natural  history 
of  the  liver-fluke  also  satisfactorily  explains  this.  If  it  be  true  that 
practical  men  hold  that  the  autumn  is  the  most  dangerous  period 
of  the  year  to  sheep,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  agree  that  a 
frost  at  once  puts  a  stop  to  the  reception  of  the  rot.  Fairburn, 
in  combating  Hogg's  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  remarks, 
"  I  have  lost  from  time  to  time  a  great  number  of  hoggs  by 
poverty,  and  I  could  certainly  trace  their  death  to  '  want  of  meat 
and  shelter ; '  but  there  were  none  of  those  diagnostic  symptoms 
apparent  which  indicate  the  complaint  called  rot.  Cold  and 
frosts  are  always  severe  on  hunger-stricken  hoggs  ;  but  /  Jiave 
uniformly  found  that  frost  prevented  the  rot,  and  that  if  the  disease 
had  not  been  taken  previous  to  the  arrival  of  frost,  it  never  fol- 
lowed that  kind  of  iceatherT 

Sy3iptoms  of  Rot. 

As  every  disease  is  accompanied  with  a  train  of  phenomena 
usually  designated  symptoms,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these 
should  be  carefully  investigated,  so  that  the  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate affection  may  be  fully  understood.  The  importance  of  this 
procedure  is  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  many 
symptoms  are  common  to  several  diseases  ;  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  belong  only  to  particular  affections,  and  hence  afford 
the  pathologist  a  ready  means  of  forming  a  cori'ect  diagnosis. 
Sthenic  diseases  as  a  rule,  and  especially  those  centered  in  the 
more  important  organs  of  the  body,  are  accompanied  with  such 
well-marked  peculiarities,  that  the  practitioner  rarely  fails  in  re- 
cosrnisina:  either  their  nature  or  seat.  Asthenic  maladies,  on  the 
conti'ary,  are  often  attended  with  such  general  or  ambiguous 
symptoms,  that  even  the  most  experienced  pathologist  may,  at  the 
outset,  fail  to  fix  their  site  or  determine  their  true  character. 
Affections,  however,  of  internal  organs,  which  commence  with 
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only  a  slight  impairment  of  function,  due  to  a  hidden  or  unknown 
cause  of  irritation,  are  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  diagnose. 
Among  these  may  be  named  some  of  the  parasitic  maladies, 
of  which  rot  in  sheep  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Even  in 
those  instances  where  no  difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the  time 
of  the  application  of  the  cause  of  rot,  we  sometimes  look  in 
Aain,  for  many  weeks,  for  clear  evidence  of  its  existence. 

Simon,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  General  Pathology,^  delivered  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  the  session  of  1850,  rightly  remarks  that 
"if  you  examine  parasitic  diseases  from  first  to  last,  you  will 
find  that  they  are,  perhaps  of  all  known  maladies,  the  most  essen- 
tially local.  They  may  be  very  extensively  diffused — may  be  in 
very  many  spots  of  the  body — and  the  sum  total  of  many  small 
irritations  may  be  a  large  general  irritation  ;  or  if  the  parasites 
are  large,  as  well  as  numerous,  they  may  drain  the  system  of 
blood,  and  anaemiate  and  kill  the  animal,  as  we  see  in  the  rot  of 
sheep.  But  all  we  know  of  parasitic  influence  on  the  health — 
and  I  may  observe  that  a  good  deal  is  known — all,  I  say,  is 
referable  to  these  two  heads :  local  inconvenience  from  pressure 
or  from  irritation ;  general  inconvenience,  either  febricular,  from, 
that  local  irritation  becoming  inflammatory,  or  anaemiative  by 
draining  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood."   . 

The  latent  stage  of  rot — viz.  the  period  which  elapses  between 
the  entrance  of  the  penultimate  forms  of  the  fluke  and  their 
change  into  perfect  flukes  and  attainment  of  sufficient  size  to 
begin  to  drain  the  organism — is  the  one  which  perhaps  interests 
the  pathologist  more  than  any  other.  He  sees  in  it  the  gradual 
development  of  causes  which  he  would  fain  interpose  to  arrest ; 
because,  if  unchecked,  he  knows  they  must  ultimately  undermine 
the  constitution.  But  he  is  without  sufficient  warrant  to  take 
action,  in  so  far  as  the  animal  itself  is  concerned,  for  he  can  recog- 
nise no  symptoms  of  ill  health.  In  some  instances,  however,  prac- 
tical knowledge  will  come  to  his  assistance,  and  when  he  finds 
animals  surrounded  by  circumstances  that  experience  has  proved 
will  engender  rot,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  into  operation  the 
power  of  prophylactics. 

The  latent  stage  of  the  disease  is  also  the  one  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  practical  agriculturist.  During  its  continuance 
he  may  avail  himself  of  many  means  which  will  to  a  great 
extent  secure  himself  against  loss  ;  but  he,  also,  too  often  fails  in 
the  right  application  ojf  these,  because  he  is  not  warned  by  any 
symptoms  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  malady. 

Much  has  been  said  about  sheep  fattening  somewhat  quicker 
than  is  usual  in  the  early  stages  of  rot,  and  occasionally  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  this  circumstance  as  warranting  a  suspicion 
of  the  animal's  soundness.     Mr.  Youatt,  when  speaking  of  the 
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early  evidences  of  tlie  disease,  says,  "  there  is  no  loss  of  condition, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  sheep  in  the  early  stage  of  rot  has 
a  great  propensity  to  fatten.  Mr,  Bakewell,"  he  adds,  "  was 
aware  of  this,  for  he  used  to  overflow  certain  of  his  pastures,  and, 
when  the  water  was  run  off,  turn  those  sheep  upon  them  which  he 
wanted  to  prepare  for  the  market.  They  speedily  became  rotted, 
and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  rot  they  accumulated  flesh  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  used  to  gain  five  or 
six  weeks  on  his  neighbours." 

Dr.  Harrison  has  also  some  remarks  to  the  same  purport. 
"  Several  graziers  and  butchers,"  he  says,  "  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  at  different  times,  having  observed  that  sheep  are  much 
disposed  to  feed  during  the  Jirst  three  or  four  iceeks  after  being 
tainted,  omit  no  opportunity  of  producing  the  disease  to  increase 
their  profit." 

Ellis  likewise,  as  far  back  as  1749,  drew  attention  to  the  same 
fact,  remarking,  that  "  at  the  beginning  of  a  rot,  no  sheep  feeds 
nor  fats  faster  than  a  rotten  sheep,  notwithstanding  the  plaise- 
worms  multiply  as  the  rot  increases.  This  makes  the  common 
saying  true,  that  no  sheep  thrives  faster  than  a  rotten  sheep  does 
for  a  time,  and  that  no  sheep  decays  sooner  after  it  begins  to  sink 
in  its  flesh." 

The  tendency  to  accumulate  fat  by  a  diseased  animal  may  seem 
paradoxical,  but  the  more  we  know  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
rot,  and  of  the  physiology  of  the  organ  chiefly  implicated  in  the 
malady,  the  less  contradictory  does  the  fact  become.  The  phy- 
siological intricacies  of  this  question,  involving  as  they  do  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the 
food,  respiration,  circulation,  and  the  maintenance  of  animal 
heat,  forbid,  however,  in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  our  doing  more 
than  giving  a  mere  epitome  of  the  subject. 

Physiologically  considered,  the  liver  is  an  assimilatory  and 
secretory  organ,  as  well  as  an  excretory  one,  in  all  of  which 
offices  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  blood.  The  vessel  by  which  it  receives  blood 
for  the  secretion  of  bile — the  portal  vein — takes  its  origin  from 
the  capillaries  of  the  cliylo-poietic  viscera  ;  and  the  nutritive 
materials  of  the  food,  apart  from  the  chyle,  which  enter  these 
vessels  from  the  intestinal  canal  are  consequently  not  conveyed 
at  once  into  the  general  circulation,  but  first  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  liver.  "  The  blood  in  the  portal  vein  differs 
materially  from  venous  blood  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  mong 
other  things  it  is  deficient  in  fibrine  and  albumen,  but  contains 
more  red  corpuscles,  and  about  twice  as  much  fatty  matter ; 
and  in  animals  fed  on  farinaceous  substances  more  sugar" 
(Kirkes).      "  And  as,  after  having  passed  through  the  liver,  the 
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flbrine  is  increased,  and  other  no  less  important  changes 
wroLio-ht  in  the  blood,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
fluid  has  been  both  depurated  of  materials  which  would  be 
injurious,  and  assimilated  more  to  the  character  of  ordinary  blood. 
Apart  from  this,  fatty  matters  especially  would  appear  to  be 
elaborated  within  the  gland,  either  from  saccharine  substances  or 
from  albuminous  compounds  ;  for  even  when  no  fat  can  be  detected 
in  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains 
it  in  considerable  amount "  (Carpenter). 

In  the  recent  experiments  also  of  Dr.  Harley  and  Professor 
Sharpey  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  it  has  been  shown 
that  even  when  the  portal  blood  is  devoid  of  sugar,  as  in  a  fasting 
animal  or  one  fed  solebj  on  flesh,  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver, 
having  been  formed  therein.  We  may  here  observe  that,  chemi- 
cally considered,  starch,  sugar,  and  fat,  are  allied  substances, 
being  all  hydro-carbonates,  sugar  containing  a  somewhat  greater 
quantity  of  carbon  than  starch,  but  less  than  fat. 

The  bile,  as  may  be  easily  supposed  from  the  foregoing  pre- 
mises, is  a  very  complex  fluid,  and  has  a  more  important  office  to 
perform  in  the  assimilation  of  food  than  in  the  carrying  away  of 
materials  which  impair  the  purity  of  the  blood.  Entering  the 
intestine — duodenum — by  means  of  the  main  biliary  duct,  it  com- 
mingles with  the  chymous  mass — the  digested  food — as  this  passes 
from  the  stomach ;  and,  assisted  by  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
pancreas,  which  is  also  present  in  the  intestine,  effects  the  chylifi- 
cation  of  the  chyme.  The  chyle  thus  formed  is  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,  and  carried  by  them  into  the  general  circulation.  In  the 
process  of  chylification  a  portion  of  the  bile — the  colouring  mat- 
ter in  particular — as  excrementitious  material  is  moved  onwards 
with  the  unassimilated  parts  of  the  chymous  mass  and  ejected  as 
faeculent  matter.  That  portion  of  the  fluid,  however,  which  is 
employed  in  effecting  chylification,  among  other  things,  acts  on 
the  amylaceous  matter — starch  of  the  food — and  converts  it  into 
sugar,  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  capillary  blood-vessels.  The  pre- 
sence of  bile  in  the  intestine  is  also  said  to  cause  a  more  free  ab- 
sorption in  augmented  cjuantities  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  chyme. 
The  liver  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  great  regulator  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  and  fatty  matter  in  the  blood,  any  excess  of 
which,  not  required  to  support  animal  heat,  accumulates  in  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  If  this  be  so,  the  more  active  the 
secretory  function  of  the  liver,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sugar 
and  fat  which  will  be  absorbed  from  the  food. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  irritation  simply  increases 
the  normal  secretion  of  a  gland  ;  but  that  injlammation,  on  the 
contrary,  alters  its  character.  The  entrance  of  recently  deve- 
loped flukes  into  the  biliary  ducts,  acts  for  a  time,  as  has  been 
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previously  explained,  as  a  local  irritant  only,  and  as  such  keeps 
the  liver  in  a  state  of  activity,  so  that  in  turn  more  fat  is  depo- 
sited in  the  tissues.  Thus  the  placing  of  sheep  upon  good 
grazing,  but  rot-giving  pastures,  proves  not  to  be  an  immediately 
unprofitable  proceeding. 

The  time  for  the  accumulation  of  fat  having  passed  away,  the 
animal  beofins  to  lose  condition.  The  entozoa  have  now  turned 
the  scale.  They  have  laid  the  foundation  for  structural  changes 
in  the  liver.  The  bile  also  is  being  gradually  changed  in  quality, 
and  the  liver  can  no  longer  efficiently  maintain  its  office  of  a 
sugar-forming  organ,  or  an  elaborator  of  fibrine.  Imperfect  chy- 
lification  is  a  necessary  accompaniment,  and  the  blood  soon  lacks 
purity  as  well  as  quality.  Its  quantity  likewise  suffers,  for  its 
development  is  restricted.  The  same  amount  of  food  which  had 
sufficed  to  support,  or  even  to  give  increase  of  bulk  to  the  body, 
cannot  now  minister  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  system. 

These  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  animal  may  have 
insidiously  crept  on,  but  they  are  none  the  less  serious  on  that 
account.  As  time  passes,  the  wasting  becomes  more  and  more 
perceptible.  The  placing  of  the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
will  show  that  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  vertebra?  are  so 
attenuated  that  the  spinous  processes  of  the  bones  project  above 
them.  The  animal,  in  common  language,  is  "razor-backed." 
The  same  leanness  pervades  the  entire  frame,  and  everywhere 
the  processes  of  the  bones  are  more  prominent  than  usual.  The 
general  contour  of  the  body  is  also  changed.  Often,  when  the 
wasting  commences,  the  belly  is  gaunt,  but  it  soon  begins  to 
enlarge  and  grow  pendulous  from  effusion  into  the  cavity.  In 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  maladv  this  "fives  a  still  further  altered 
outline  to  the  body,  for  the  loins  now  sink  or  droop,  and  the 
animal  becomes  "  hollow-backed." 

The  general  surface  of  the  skin  loses  its  ruddy  hue,  and  be- 
comes deficient  of  the  unctuous  secretion  which  in  health  belongs 
to  it.  This  renders  the  wool  harsh  and  dry,  and  leads  also  to  its 
easy  separation  from  the  follicles.  A  dry  scaly  state  of  skin,  on 
the  inner  parts  of  the  thighs,  particularly  where  it  is  uncovered 
with  either  wool  or  hair,  is  likewise  early  to  be  recognised. 

The  animal  soon  becomes  dull  and  dispirited,  and  has  a  pecu- 
liar dejected  appearance,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
common  to  many  entozoic  diseases.  "  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  " 
has  a  quaint  tale  about  this.  Once,  he  says,  he  was  conversing 
with  Mr,  Adam  Bryden  about  distinguishing  a  rotten  sheep 
while  at  large  with  the  flock,  and  asked  him  how  this  could  be 
done ;  when  "  he  answered  in  his  usual  shrewd  and  comical 
style  :  The  late  Advocate  Mackintosh's  method  of  discerning 
a  good  man  is  the  best   in  the  world  whereby  to  distinguish  a 
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sound  slieep.     His  maxim  was,   'I  never  like  a  man  if  I   don't 
like  his  face  ! '     So  say  I  of  a  sheep." 

An  examination  of  the  eye  will  materially  assist  in  determining- 
the  question  of  disease.  If  the  lids  are  everted  and  the  memhrana 
nictitans  pressed  forward,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  tlie  malady,  and  especially  if  the  animal  has  been  excited  by 
being  driven  a  short  distance,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  ar& 
turcjid  xmth  -pale  or  yellowish  coloured  blood,  and  that  the  ivhole  jmrt 
has  a  peculiar  moist  or  watery  ap-pearance.  Later  on,  the  same 
vessels  are  blanched,  and  scarcely  to  be  recognized  ;  excepting 
perhaps  one  or  two  which  present  a  similar  watery  condition, 
or  are  turgid  with  dark-coloured  blood.  The  state  of  the  con- 
junctival membrane  is  held  to  be  a  symptom  of  importance  ; 
and  rightly  so,  because  it  affords  a  good  means  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  changes  the  blood  has  undergone.  It  marks 
the  amount  of  loss  of  the  red  cells  of  the  fluid,  and  shows  also  the 
diminution  of  the  relative  quantity  of  the  albumen  and  saline 
materials,  upon  which  its  specific  gravity  depends.  It  is  onlv  in 
blood  of  proper  density  that  the  red  cells  can  be  developed.  The 
loss,  therefore,  of  albumen  and  salts  will  lead  to  a  relative  decrease 
of  the  cells,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  watery  element. 

This  blanching  of  the  vessels  of  the  eyes  has  been  commented 
on  by  some  of  our  earliest  writers.  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  thus 
spoke  in  1532  :  "Take  both  your  hands  and  turn  up  the  lid  of 
his  eye,  and  if  it  be  ruddy  and  have  red  strings  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  then  he  is  sound  ;  and  if  the  eye  be  white  like  tallowe, 
and  the  stringes  dark-coloured,  then  he  is  rotten." 

Gervase  Markham,  in  his  Cheape  and  Good  Husbandry,  pre- 
viously quoted  from,  has  a  curious  epitome  of  the  symptoms, 
which  we  here  transcribe  :  "  If  a  sheepe  be  sound  and  perfit,  his 
eye  will  be  bright  and  cheerefull,  the  white  pure  without  spot, 
and  the  strings  red  ;  his  gummes  also  will  be  red,  his  teeth  white 
and  even,  his  skinne  on  his  brisket  will  be  red,  and  so  will  each 
side  betwixt  his  body  and  his  shoulder  where  the  wool  grows 
not ;  his  skinne  in  general  will  be  loose,  his  wool  fast,  his  breath 
long,  and  his  feete  not  hot ;  but  if  he  be  unsound,  then  these 
signes  will  have  contrary  faces,  his  eyes  will  be  heavy,  pale,  and 
spotted,  his  breast  and  gummes  white,  his  teeth  yellow  and  foule, 
and  his  wooll  when  it  is  pulled  will  easily  part  from  the  body." 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  Ave  have  named  it  will  be  found 
that  the  animal's  appetite  becomes  fastidious.  To-day  it  feeds 
pretty  well  ;  to-morrow  it  will  scarcely  touch  food  of  any  de- 
scription. An  increased  thirst,  however,  is  now  present,  and 
continues  till  the  end.  The  animal  is  often  going  to  the  brook 
or  pond,  or,  if  prevented  from  doing  this,  will  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  drinking  from  the  little  hollows  which  may  exist  on 
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* 
the  surface  of  the  field.  This  desire  for  water  evidently  de- 
pends on  the  continued  drain  from  the  blood  of  this  important 
constituent  of  its  composition.  No  less  than  784  parts  out  of 
every  thousand  of  pure  blood  consist  of  water.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  its  constituents  may  be  here  given,  as  it  will  help  to 
explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

Water       784- 

Eed  corjrascles         131' 

Albumen  of  serum 70* 

Saline  matters 6*03 

Extractive,  fattv,  and  other  matters  6"  77 

Fibrine..          .".      2-2 


1000- 

Associated  with  the  increased  thirst  is  an  irregular  state  of  the 
bowels.  For  a  few  days  together  diarrhoea  will  be  present,  when 
it  gives  way  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  faeces.  A  persistence 
of  this  variable  state  of  the  evacuations,  when  not  traceable  to  a 
change  of  food,  or  other  common  causes,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
suspicious  circumstance.  It  is  often  due  to  an  altered  state  of 
the  bile,  by  which  the  fluid  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  :  sometimes,  however,  it  would  appear 
to  depend  on  an  irregular  flow  of  this  fluid  from  the  biliary  ducts. 
'  The  distomata  by  their  movements  must  occasionally  form 
mechanical  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  the  bile,  leading 
firstly  to  its  accumulation,  and  then  its  sudden  flow  onwards, 
when  the  obstruction  is  removed,  particularly  when  they  locate 
themselves  within  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 

As  the  disease  advances  to  its  fatal  termination  the  breathing: 
becomes  short  and  quick,  and  is  occasionally  accompanied  with 
a  slight  and  nearly  inaudible  cough.  Qlldematous  swellings  come 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  around  the  throat 
and  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  The  accumulation  of  the  effused 
fluid  in  this  situation  is  to  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  pendant 
position  of  the  head  in  feeding.  There  is  no  surer  proof  of 
approaching  death  than  these  oedematous  swellings,  for  they  indi- 
cate a  dropsical  condition  of  the  entire  system.  The  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers  day  by  day  increases.  The  pulse  becomes 
weak,  wavering,  and  indistinct.  The  animal  lies  a  good  deal, 
refuses  all  food,  is  in  a  state  of  semi-stupor,  and  dies  from  pure 
exhaustion,  as  the  consequence  of  general  anaemia. 

Progress  and  Duration. 

Many  causes  are  in  operation  to  influence  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  organism  of  the  sheep  yields  to  the   influence  of  rot. 
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Some  of  these  belong  to  the  conditional  state  of  the  animal 
itself,  and  others  to  the  circumstances  bj  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Apart  from  such  diseases  as  may  co-exist  with  rot,  the  chief 
of  the  systemic  causes  are  the  number  of  distomata  inhabiting 
the  biliary  ducts,  the  natural  stamina  of  the  animal,  and  its  con- 
dition as  to  amount  of  flesh  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
the  symptoms.  Age  also,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
animal  is  kept,  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  affection.  Thus  breeding  or  nursing  ewes,  from  the 
demand  made  on  their  systems  for  the  development  or  support 
of  their  young,  will  generally  succumb  more  readily  than  store 
sheep,  and  most  assuredly  much  sooner,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  than  those  which  are  being  fattened  for  the  market.  Lambs 
also,  when  affected  in  the  first  few  months  of  their  age,  for  want 
of  sufficiently  matured  strength  of  constitution,  will  soon  sink 
under  the  malady. 

Among  the  external  or  surrounding  circumstances  few  are  so 
potent  for  good  as  a  continuous  supply  of  food  rich  in  the  ele- 
ments of  blood,  and  containing  comparatively  a  small  proportion 
of  water.  Sheep  thus  fed  will  long  resist  the  progress  of  the 
malady.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing fact : — A  gentleman  residing  in  Norfolk,  the  occupier  of  a 
large  tract  of  heath-land,  purchased,  a  few  years  since,  a  number 
of  sheep  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  the  month  of  February 
of  the  following  year  he  became  aware  for  the  first  time  that  the 
animals  were  affected  with  rot.  Subsequently  to  this  they  began 
to  die,  and  a  great  number  were  soon  lost.  Being  fully  satisfied 
that  the  sheep  had  not  contracted  the  disease  while  they  had 
been  in  his  possession,  he  sought  out  the  dealer  from  whom  they 
had  been  bought ;  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  other  sheep 
from  which  these  had  been  selected  were  also  the  subjects  of 
the  malady.  So  satisfied  was  the  dealer  that  the  wIioIq  were 
diseased  when  sold  by  him  in  August,  that  he  at  once  agreed  to 
take  them  back  and  refund  the  money. 

The  remarkably  slow  progress  of  the  malady  in  this  case  was 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sheep,  after  coming  into  pos- 
session of  their  new  owner  were  placed  upon  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
and  were  well  supplied  with  food  rich  in  nitrogenous  materials, 
besides  being  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  folding  from  in- 
clement weather.  Had  causes  the  opposite  of  these  been  in 
operation,  the  disease,  without  doubt,  would  have  declared  itself 
at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  have  run  its  course  far  more  rapidly. 

For  similar  reasons  many  sheej)  which  contracted  the  rot  ^atc 
in  1860  lived  on  through  the  winter,  and,  not  only  so,  but  far 
into  the  following  year.  The  weather  of  18G1  proved  the  very 
opposite   of  that  of  1800,  and  we  are  acquainted  witli  numerous 
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instances,  even  on  the  cold-clay,  grass-land  farms  of  Middlesex, 
where  diseased  animals  were  kept  throughout  the  entire  siim- 
vier  without  any  material  loss  to  their  owners.  Some  few  persons 
even  ventured  to  select  their  ewes  for  breeding  from  among  them, 
believing  that,  as  the  sheep  had  done  so  well  hitherto,  they 
would  still  answer  for  this  purpose.  They  had,  however,  to  repent 
their  temerity,  for  no  sooner  did  the  grasses  begin  to  lose  their 
goodness,  and  autumnal  weather  to  set  in,  than  the  animals  rapidly 
declined,  despite  all  the  care  which  could  be  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Fairbairn,  so  often  quoted  by  us,  narrates  an  instance  of  the 
inutility  of  good  food  and  shelter  to  diseased  sheep  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  says,  "  In  1810  I  put  a  fine  lot  of  dinmonts 
upon  turnips  before  Martinmas,"  —  November  11th  —  "and 
although  in  very  favourable  condition,  as  I  was  beginning  to 
suspect  they  were  affected,  and  under  the  idea  that  meat  and 
shelter  would  provide  against  every  exigency,  I  sent  them  from 
my  own  farm  to  a  fine,  dry,  well-sheltered  situation  in  the  middle 
part  of  Berwickshire,  where  1  expended  no  less  than  lOOZ.  upon 
turnips,  but  before  the  month  of  March  there  were  few  of  them 
remaining,  and  I  did  not  realise  as  much  as  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses laid  out  upon  the  turnips."  A  result  of  this  kind  was  to 
be  expected,  and  forcibly  shows  the  folly  of  expending  money 
upon  rotten  sheep  in  the  lointer  months. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  existence  of  flukes  in  the 
liver  being  associated  with  an  almost  continuous  supply  of 
watery  or  innutritious  food,  and  exposure  of  the  animal  to  a  low 
temperature  and  variable  weather,  will  the  sooner  produce  an 
anaemiated  state  of  system  than  when  the  opposite  state  of 
things  obtains.  The  entozoa  will  of  necessity  now  drain  the  blood 
of  its  albuminous  constituents  faster  than  these  are  furnished. 
Besides,  their  presence  within  the  biliary  ducts  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances  will  earlier  lay  the  foundation  for 
those  structural  changes  in  the  liver  itself  which  unfit  it  for  the 
secretion  of  suflficiently  pure  bile  to  contribute  to  the  making  of 
healthy  blood.  Hence  an  additional  cause  of  the  quick  progress 
of  rot  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  more  especially  if  wet  weather 
should  long  prevail. 

In  innumerable  instances,  however,  and  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  the  two  chief  causes  of  mischief — innutritious  diet  and 
existence  of  flukes — are  not  combined  suflficiently  long  for  the 
former  to  play  so  important  a  part  as  to  produce  persistent  dele- 
terious effects.  We  have  a  good  proof  of  this  in  those  cases  of 
the  engendering  of  rot  by  the  pasturing  of  the  sheep  on  wet 
meadows  for  a  limited  space  of  time,  and  hence  we  must  look 
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to  the  presence  of  the  flukes  themselves,  and  also  to  their  number, 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact. 

The  ill  effects  attending  entozoa  of  every  description  are 
mostly  dependent  on  the  largeness  of  their  number,  but  not 
unfrcquentlj  also  on  the  importance  of  the  organ  in  which 
they  are  located.  A  few  flukes,  by  the  simple  irritation  they 
produce,  are  frequently  non-productive  of  mischief,  at  least  to 
any  practical  extent,  in  deranging  the  functions  of  the  liver. 
Hence  the  daily  occurrence  of  sheep,  which  had  been  fed  for 
the  market,  and  which  had  gone  on  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
their  owner,  being  found  to  have  a  limited  number  of  these 
entozoa  in  their  biliary  ducts,  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
onlv  unsuspected,  but  would  perhaps  not  have  been  believed 
in,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  they  were  brought  to  light  by 
the  slaughtering  of  the  animal. 

This  fact  is  mainly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fluke,  as 
has  l)een  explained,  does  not  multiply  its  species  within  the 
biliary  ducts ;  for  if  the  contrary  were  the  case — namely,  that 
young  flukes  were  produced  therein,  and  that  these  in  due  time 
became  the  parents  of  others — what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  then 
have  been  the  result  ?  Why.  that  these  infected  sheep,  instead 
of  being  made  fat  enough  for  slaughtering,  would  gradually  have 
lost  flesh,  and  ultimately  have  died  anapmiated,  even  if  not 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  entozoa  had  originally  occupied  their 
biliary  ducts. 

Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  becoming  conversant  with  the 
method  of  propagation  of  each  entozoon,  to  be  enabled  to  speak 
with  any  certainty  of  the  ill  effects  attending  its  presence.  The 
trite  remark,  "  Oh,  a  few  worms  do  no  harm,"  may  prove  true, 
provided  the  parasites  are  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  organism 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  to  the  direct  main- 
tenance of  vitalit}^  and  that  they  do  not  multiply  their  species 
therein  so  as  greatly  to  increase  in  number  and  speedily  lay  the 
foundation  for  structural  disease. 

Much  also  of  the  ultimate  mischief  resulting  from  entozoa  will 
depend,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  importance  of  the  organ  in 
which  they  may  be  situated.  Thus  a  single  hydatid  in  the  brain 
will  by  its  pressure  produce  serious  disease,  and  ultimate  death 
of  the  affected  animal  :  while  a  dozen  or  more  hydatids  located 
within  the  lungs,  liver,  or  other  organs,  will  be  unrecognised 
during  life  from  any  pressure  or  irritation  they  may  produce. 
Facts  of  this  description  are  frequently  too  little  regarded 
in  estimating  the  influence  of  parasites  on  the  health  of  animals. 
They  have,  however,  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  dis- 
ease in  question,  as  has  been  already  explained. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  rate  of  the  progress,  as  well  as  the 
duration  of  rot,  are  governed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
that  many  of  these  are  so  occult  and  changeable  as  to  forbid 
our  predicting  Avith  any  degree  of  certainty  how  long  affected 
sheep  may  bear  up  against  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms 
after  flukes  have  entered  the  biliary  ducts,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  A  combination  of  unfavour- 
able circumstances  may  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  in  five  or 
six  weeks ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  things  being 
favourable,  even  months  may  pass  before  rot  is  suspected  to 
exist.  No  hasty  generalizations  should  ever  be  come  to  on  such 
a  point  as  this,  and  more  especially  when  an  action  at  law  may 
hinge  on  the  opinion  which  is  given.  A  patient  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  each  individual  instance  can  alone  furnish  correct  data 
to  act  upon. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. 

The  lesions  to  be  observed  on  inspecting  the  body  of  a  sheep 
affected  with  rot  will  varv  according  to  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
be  it  quick  or  slow.  They  will  also  be  modified  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  animal  having  either  sunk  from  the  disease,  or  been 
slaughtered  in  its  early  or  late  stages.  The  emaciated  state  of  the 
frame  often  strikes  us  with  surprise,  the  dead  animal  appearing 
to  be  little  more  than  "  skin  and  bone."  The  wool  is  found  to  be 
harsh  and  dry,  and  to  pull  easily  from  its  follicles.  The  colour 
of  the  skin  is  pale,  excepting  perhaps  in  places  where  it  assumes 
a  purplish  hue  from  approaching  decomposition.  It  likcAvise 
tears  readily  on  the  application  of  moderate  force,  from  having 
lost  much  of  its  natural  firmness.  The  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes are  colourless,  or  have  a  slight  yellow  tinge.  The  belly  is 
often  large,  and  gives  evidence  of  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid. 

On  removing  the  skin,  the  fascia  covering  the  nmscles 
is  frequently  found  to  have  a  yellowish  hue,  while  the  muscles 
themselves  are  shrunken  in  size,  soft,  and  flabby.  They  have 
also  lost  very  much  of  their  normal  colour,  and  do  not  stiffen  as 
is  usual.  Little  or  no  fat  is  met  with  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  areolar  tissue  is  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
serous  fluid,  remarkable  for  its  watery  character.  This  dropsical 
effusion  is  observed  to  have  accumulated  here  and  there,  and 
particularly  about  the  front  and  lower  parts  of  the  neck,  and 
around  the  lower  jaw. 

On  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity  exit  is  given  to  a  quan- 
tity of  serous  fluid,  the  physical  properties  of  which  vary  con- 
siderably in   different  cases.      In  sheep  killed  for  an  investigation 
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of  the  disease,  even  in  the  advanced  stages,  the  fluid  will  mostly 
be  found  limpid  and  transparent,  differing  but  little  in  appearance 
from  ordinary  serum  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  that  have 
succumbed  to  the  affection  it  is  often  turbid  and  of  a  dirty  yellow 
or  yellowish-red  colour.  Much  of  this  variation  in  colour  is  due 
to  transudation  from  the  vessels  after  death ;  and  the  hue  will 
consequently  be  modified  according  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  making  of  the  autopsy.. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  mesentery  are  indistinct,  and  effusion 
exists  between  its  serous  layers.  The  omentum  is  almost  devoid 
of  fat,  and,  like  the  other  structures,  has  a  yellow  tinge.  The 
coats  of  the  stomachs  and  intestines  are  pale ;  and  the  faeculent 
matter  contained  in  the  latter  is  usually  soft  and  pulpy. 

Effusions  of  serum,  wholly  or  in  part,  supplant  the  fat  which 
ordinarily  covers  the  kidneys ;  and  when  the  two  co-exist  a 
peculiar  speckled  appearance  is  produced  beneath  the  serous 
membrane  by  the  commingling  of  the  fat  with  the  fluid.  The 
kidneys  are  both  paler  and  softer  than  natural  ;  but  their 
structure  is  otherwise  unaffected.  The  rest  of  the  urinary 
organs,  and  also  those  of  the  generative  system,  are  healthy,  but 
partake  of  the  general  pallor  which  pervades  the  frame. 

The  liver  is  the  organ  chiefly  affected,  nevertheless  it 
presents  characters  in  some  instances  the  very  opposite  of 
those  which  are  met  with  in  others.  It  is  mostly  altered  in 
shape,  size,  and  colour.  Its  outline  is  irregular,  and  its  surfaces, 
especially  the  abdominal  one,  often  nodulated  by  a  condensa- 
tion or  shrinking  of  the  substance  of  the  gland  in  some 
parts,  beyond  that  of  others.  As  a  rule,  it  is  diminished 
altogether  in  size,  and  changed  from  its  reddish-brown  or 
chocolate  hue  to  a  pale  or  dirty-coloured  yellow.  Occasionally 
its  surface  is  studded  over  with  red  spots,  which  contrast  greatly 
with  the  yellow  clay-like  colour  on  which  they  rest.  Sometimes 
these  specks  are  mingled  with  others  of  various  hues,  imparting 
to  the  organ  a  peculiar  mottled  condition,  which  led  Harrison  to 
remark,  in  1804,  and  Youatt  to  repeat  many  years  afterwards, 
that  the  liver  "  in  some  cases  is  speckled  like  the  back  of  a  toad." 

Its  general  structure  is  condensed,  imparting  a  hard  and  some- 
times gritty  feel  to  the  finger,  more  particularly  in  long-standing 
cases  of  the  disease.  In  other  instances  the  normal  colour  is  less 
altered,  and  there  are  greater  evidences  of  simple  venous  congestion. 
This  is  denoted  chiefly  on  the  abdominal  surface,  which  is  both 
striated  and  spotted  by  the  enlarged  and  congested  blood-vessels 
which  lie  in  the  course  of  the  main  biliary  ducts.  These  ducts  are 
diseased  more  or  less  in  all  cases  of  long  standing.  Their  coats 
are  thickened  and  hardened,  and  their  calibre  dilated,  often  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.    They  appear 
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as  bluish- white  lines,  more  or  less  continuous,  running  by  the  side 
of  the  congested  blood-vessels,  from  the  central  part  of  the  gland 
towards  its  lower  edge.  In  some  places  they  are  rendered  very 
distinct  by  projecting  above  the  surface,  being  here  dilated  into 
pouch-like  cavities.  The  coats  of  the  ductus  hepaticus,  as  also  of 
the  ductus  communis  choledochvs,  are  not  unfrequently  so  thick  as 
to  be  upwards  of  ten  times  their  normal  substance,  and  like- 
wise so  hard  as  to  approach  the  nature  of  cartilage. 

On  slitting  up  the  ordinary  biliary  ducts,  as  we  approach  the 
smaller  branches,  this  hardness  increases,  and  the  coats  are 
found  to  be  rough  and  uneven,  arising  from  calcareous  deposits 
— phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia — within  their  tissue.  It 
is  this  which  gives  the  gritty  feel  to  the  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  imparts  a  crackling  sound  on  cutting  through  its  substance. 

Within  the  ducts  we  encounter  numerous  distomata,  which 
are  often  here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the  pouches,  so 
closely  packed  as  to  block  up  the  passage.  Their  number,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  great  variation,  and,  it  has  been  rightly  asserted, 
is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  structural 
changes  in  the  liver.  No  doubt  secondary  causes  play  a  not 
unimportant  part  in  these  changes,  and  so  also  does  time  ;  but 
nevertheless  the  lesions  of  the  liver  are  upon  the  whole  so 
peculiar  that,  were  no  entozoa  present,  a  pathologist  would 
ascribe  them  to  such  a  cause,  and  none  other.  Distomata  will 
often  quit  the  liver  by  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal  through 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  especially  when  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  has  become  impaired.  Their  food  is  the  bile, 
and  the  more  this  is  changed  in  quality,  which  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  structural  disease  of  the  liver, 
the  less  suitable  it  will  be  for  their  support.  Besides  this,  these 
entozoa,  in  common  with  all  other  creatures,  have  their  ordi- 
nary limit  of  life,  and,  be  this  what  it  may,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  their  approaching  dissolution  may  at 
times  possibly  be  an  additional  reason  for  their  quitting  the 
biliary  ducts. 

We  have  frequently  met  with  dead  flukes  in  the  intestines 
and  sometimes  in  the.  liver,  and  occasionally  have  found  them 
forming  the  nuclei  of  biliary  concretions.  One  remarkable 
instance  of  this  was  a  short  time  since  brought  to  our  notice, 
where  the  concretion  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hen's  egg,  and 
when  broken  up  was  found  to  contain  about  a  dozen  dead 
flukes.  It  was  lying  in  a  pouch-like  cavity  of  one  of  the 
biliary  ducts. 

Another  reason  must  be  named  as  explanatory,  perhaps,  of  the 
cause  of  but  few  flukes  being  met  with  in  the  biliary  ducts,  when 
the  extent  of  the  lesions  of  the  liver  does  not  bear  a  comparison 
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with  their  number,  viz.,  that  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  whose 
body  they  inhabited,  taking  place,  they  leave  their  original  loca- 
tion, as  if  making  an  effort  to  escape  from  their  own  consequent 
death.  Many  of  the  intestinal  worms,  the  ascares  lumbricoides,  the 
tcenice,  trichocejjliali,  &c.,  comport  themselves  in  this  manner ;  and 
in  so  doing  they  often  form  large  masses  or  knots  in  a  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  foreign  to  their  ordinary  dwelling.  The  lumbricoid 
worms  have  been  known,  under  such  circumstances,  to  enter  the 
stomach,  and  even  to  pass  up  the  oesophagus  into  the  mouth  to 
effect  their  escape.  We  have  occasionally  found  them  crowded  into 
the  duodenum  so  as  to  literally  block  it  up  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length,  being  arrested  in  their  effort  to  enter  the 
stomach ;  two  remarkable  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  one  from  the  horse 
and  the  other  from  the  pig. 

Sliould  the  same  thing  take  place  with  regard  to  flukes,  a  search 
for  them  in  the  intestinal  canal  will  prove  successful.  That  their 
number,  however,  is  often  very  large  within  the  biliary  ducts,  we 
have  daily  proof;  and  it  is  said  that  Leeuwenhoeck  took  no 
less  than  "  870  out  of  one  liver,  exclusive  of  those  that  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  destroyed  in  opening  the  various  ducts."  * 

Tracing  the  smaller  ducts  onwards,  exit  is  given  to  a  dark- 
brown  and  thickish  fluid,  among  which  are  masses  varying  in  size 
from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  pea,  or  occasionally  larger — collections 
of  the  ova  of  the  distomata  held  to2:ether  bv  the  mucus  of  the 
ducts  and  inspissated  bile.  A  drop  of  the  fluid,  or  a  minute 
portion  of  one  of  these  masses,  placed  under  the  microscope, 
reveals  the  fact  that  in  the  small  ducts,  especially,  the  ova  are 
to  be  met  with  in  countless  myriads.  We  obtain  evidence  also 
of  another  very  instructive  circumstance,  to  which  attention 
has  been  previously  directed,  by  simply  putting  a  little  of 
the  matter  upon  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  slip  of  glass  and  lightly 
pressing  it  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel  —  namely,  that  the 
ova  have  remarkably  hardened  shells  or  cases,  which  doubtless 
enal)les  them,  when  out  of  the  l)ody  of  the  sheep,  to  long  retain 
their  vitality  by  resisting  all  ordinary  causes  of  decomposition. 
We  feel  them  as  so  much  gritty  matter,  and  we  hear  them  crack- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  the  knife. 

The  gall-bladder  itself  is  not  much  altered  in  structure,  nor 
does  it  in  general  contain  many  distomata  ;  but  the  bile  within 
it  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus,  and  its 
colour  is  altered  from  that  of  the  greenish-yellow  which  normally 
1)(>l()ngs  to  it.  Ova  are  also  met  with  here,  but  in  scanty  quan- 
tities compared  to  the  biliary  ducts. 

*  Youatt  on  Sheep,  p.  449. 
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The  morbid  states  of  tlie  liver  whicli  we  have  attempted 
to  describe  are,  without  doubt,  chiefly  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  entozoa  within  tlie  biliary  ducts.  Kiichenmeister  has 
correctly  observed,  that  "  the  first  consequences  of  the  flukes 
in  the  liver  are  dilatation  and  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts,  and 
destruction,  by  pressure,  of  large  portions  of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  liver  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enlarged  ducts."  No  kind  of  food 
or  location,  however  prejudicial,  could  possibly  per  se  produce 
such  structural  changes  in  the  liver  as  belong  to  rot ;  but  it  can 
be  easily  understood  that  an  organ  like  this,  whose  office  at 
one  and  the  same  time  is  to  depurate  the  blood  by  its  excretory 
function,  and  to  assist  in  the  assimilation  of  the  food  by  its 
secretory  function,  being  so  extensively  diseased,  must  ultimately 
cause  emaciation  and  death  of  the  animal,  without  regarding 
the  distomata  as  an  additional  cause  in  producing  a  continued 
drain  on  the  system  of  the  sheep. 

To  return  to  our  description  of  the  autopsy.  The  viscera  of 
the  chest,  in  common  with  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  give 
evidence  of  anaemia.  Some  serous  effusion  exists  in  the  cavity, 
which,  however,  is  mostly  devoid  of  colour,  limpid,  and  trans- 
parent. In  quantity  it  is  considerably  less  than  that  met  with 
in  the  abdomen.  Little  or  no  fat  is  present  about  the  heart ;  and 
that  which  does  exist  is  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour.  The  walls 
of  the  heart  are  flabby  and  pale.  The*blood  contained  in  its 
cavities,  as  well  as  that  in  the  large  venous  trunks,  is  watery  and 
imperfectly  clotted.  The  lungs,  apart  from  other  diseases  of  these 
organs  which  may  co-exist  with  rot,  do  not  present  any  special 
lesions.  Like  other  parts  of  the  organism,  however,  they  give 
evidence  of  general  anaemia.  In  our  section  on  the  pathologv  of 
rot,  we  have  fully  discussed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  as  to 
the  malady  being  a  tuberculous  one  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore 
need  not  repeat  our  arguments  against  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 

The  condition  of  the  brain  and  its  mening-es  asrees  with  that 
of  the  body  generally.  A  larger  amount  of  fluid  than  ordinary 
is  present  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
meninges  are  indistinctly  seen  in  consequence  of  the  watery  cha- 
racter of  the  blood  within  them.  Such,  then,  are  the  general  post- 
mortem appearances  of  rotten  sheep. 

We  have,  however,  many  proofs  that  affected  sheep  often  die 
long  before  this  general  break-up  of  the  organism  is  accomplished. 
This,  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
and  on  the  occurrence  of  white  or  hoar  frosts.  Such  animals 
sink  from  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  tendency  to  which  is 
given  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  from  a  change  in  the 
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relative  proportion  of  its  several  constituents.  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
other  physiologists  rightly  remark  that  a  diminution  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  from  a  loss  of  its  saline  and  albuminous 
materials,  predisposes  to  haemorrhage,  congestion,  &c. ;  and  such 
we  know  to  be  the  condition  of  this  fluid  comparatively  early  in  this 
disease.  The  lungs,  in  such  cases  as  these,  are  red  throughout, 
being  charged  with  blood.  They  are  also  heavy  to  the  feel,  and 
portions  of  them  will  be  found  to  sink  in  Avater.  The  vessels  of 
the  pleura  and  pericardium  are  likewise  overloaded  with  blood. 
The  flesh  of  such  animals  is  of  fair  colour  and  tolerably  firm. 
Some  fat  also,  not  much  changed  in  consistence,  exists  around 
the  kidneys,  and  in  other  places  of  ordinary  deposit.  The  yellow 
hue  of  the  tissues,  so  generally  present,  is  considerably  less  in 
amount,  and  is  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  noticed.  The  liver, 
however,  is  mostly  of  a  clay  colour,  and  its  ducts  are  crowded 
with  distomata. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  our  essav,  we  add  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  the  efHuvium  which  arises  from  the  carcasses  of 
rotten  sheep.  This  is  often  extremely  nauseating,  even  when  the 
animal  is  opened  directly  after  death.  We  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  known  persons  to  be  taken  seriously  ill  when 
engaged  in  opening  many  rotten  sheep  at  a  time.  A  remarkable 
instance,  not  only  of  sickness,  but  of  death,  was  brought  to  our 
notice  in  Augiist  of  1 854.  A  person  of  intemperate  habits,  fol- 
lowing the  occupation  of  a  country  butcher,  was  employed  in 
skinning  and  dressing  a  number  of  rotten  sheep  on  the  premises 
of  a  farmer  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  sheep  were  neces- 
sarily opened  when  icarm ;  and,  while  he  was  so  engaged,  he 
complained  greatly  of  the  sickening  smell.  The  same  evening 
he  was  attacked  with  choleraic  disease,  and  two  days  afterwards 
was  a  corpse. 

That  the  bodies  of  rotten  sheep  quickly  undergo  putrefaction 
is  well  known,  and  elsewhere  this  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
name  given  to  the  malady  ;  but  that  injury  may  arise  from  the 
effluvium  accompanying  the  vapour  given  off  from  their  still 
warm  bodies  after  death  is  not  so  generally  understood. 

Treatment  of  Affected  Sheep. 

The  successful  treatment  of  a  disease  is  necessarily  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  its  pathology,  without  which  the  application  of 
all  remedial  means  becomes  mere  empiricism.  It  were  well  for 
the  ends  of  science  if  information  of  this  kind  invariably  tended 
to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  each  separate  affection,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  too  frequently  leads  to   the  very  opposite  result.     The 
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more  we  understand  of  the  nature  of  some  diseases,  the  more 
we  despair  of  being  able  to  eradicate  them,  or  even  to  mitigate 
their  effects.  It  is  the  possession,  however,  of  this  knowledge 
which  marks  the  difference  between  the  man  of  science  and  the 
mere  empiric.  The  latter  rushes  in,  and  boldly  declares  his 
ability  to  cure  that  which  is  incurable  ;  while  the  former  honestly 
declares  his  inability  to  do  anything  for  good.  Correct  patho- 
logical knowledge  will  doubtless  prove  that  the  cu7'e  of  rot  can 
scarcely  be  hoped  for,  although  much  may,  nevertheless,  be 
done  to  arrest  its  progress. 

Many  remedies  of  empiric  origin  have  been  forced  on  the 
notice  of  agriculturists  from  time  to  time,  both  in  this  country 
and  also  on  the  Continent,  for  the  cure  of  rotten  sheep — all  of 
which  have,  however,  signally  failed  in  verifying  the  statements 
of  their  originators.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  a  remedy  emanating  from  a  Dutch  source  was  loudly 
extolled,  and  even  largely  used  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Holland,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disrepute — following  in  this  respect 
those  which  had  gone  before  or  have  since  succeeded  it. 

Mills,  in  his  work  on  cattle,  after  speaking  of  the  employment 
of  certain  medicinal  agents  which  are  too  commonplace  and 
valueless  to  be  here  quoted,  says  that  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Clap- 
ham,  Surrey,  found  hurnet  to  be  a  remarkably  efficacious  cure 
for  rot,  "  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  published  in  '  The 
Repository  for  Select  Papers  on  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manu- 
factures,' 1768."  Mills  adds  to  this  statement  the  following  : 
"  A  farmer  in  the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  176G,  when 
all  his  sheep  were  so  far  gone  in  the  rot  that  he  did  not  expect 
one  of  them  to  live  the  winter  over,  sent  them  into  a  field  of 
burnet,  which  in  a  month's  time  restored  them  to  perfect 
health." 

After  diligent  search  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other 
authority  on  the  curative  properties  of  burnet,  nor  do  we  believe 
in  this  power  of  the  plant.  All  that  could  be  hoped  for  would 
be  that  sheep  feeding  upon  it,  especially  when  mixed  with  good 
grasses,  might  ])e  enabled  to  resist  for  a  somewhat  longer  time 
the  inroads  of  the  disease. 

Martyn,  a  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  his  '•Flora  Bustica,'  1792,  says  :  "Burnet  is  common 
in  high  pastures  on  a  calcareous  soil.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  sometimes  in  April.  The  leaves,  when  bruised, 
smell  like  cucumber,  and  taste  something  like  the  paring  of  that 
fruit ;  they  are  sometimes  put  into  salads  and  cool  tankards," 
He  adds  that  "  Some  years  since  Mr.  Rocque  attempted  to  intro- 
duce it  as  food  for  cattle.  It  has  one  good  quality,  which  is, 
that  it  continues  green  all  winter,  and  affords  some  food  early  in 
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springs,  when  it  is  commonly  wanted.  But  cattle  are  not  very 
fond  of  it,  nor  does  it  yield  a  sufficient  burden  to  pay  the  farmer 
for  the  expense  of  cultivating  it." 

Several  writers  on  agriculture  remark  that  when  burnet  consti- 
tutes a  moderate  proportion  of  meadow-hay  it  imparts  a  stimu- 
lating property  to  the  fodder,  thereby  rendering  it  more  suited 
for  feeding  with  turnips ;  but  if  burnet  be  cultivated  by  itself 
and  made  into  hay,  the  provender  is  coarse  and  unpalatable,  and 
rejected  as  a  rule  by  most  animals. 

Most  authors,  however,  on  the  diseases  of  the  sheep,  place 
their  chief  reliance  on  medicinal  agents  for  the  cure  of  rot ;  the 
particular  remedies  they  advocate  depending  rather  on  their  own 
preconceived  notions  of  the  disease  than  on  any  precise  informa- 
tion of  its  nature.     We  give  a  few  extracts  : — 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  directs  attention  to  the  beneficial  use  of 
mercury,  but  says  that  "  it  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  admi- 
nister this  agent  internally.  The  safest  and  most  effectual  method 
of  applying  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  common  blue  ointment,  and 
a  trial  of  this  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  whose  flocks  are 
liable  to  rot.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  bare  skin  in  the  region 
of  the  liver ;  and  the  size  of  a  nut  rubbed  in  till  it  is  all  dried  up 
twice  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  This,  in  conjunction  with 
wholesome  food,  will  in  all  probability  prove  to  be  the  most 
effectual  treatment.  Mercury  is  well  known  to  be  a  specific  for 
diseased  liver  of  the  human  body,  and  on  that  account  we  may 
presume  that  it  will  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  same  organ 
in  sheep,  and  it  is  also  recommended  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  destroying  the  fluke-worm." 

Mr.  Youatt,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who  regard  the  affec- 
tion as  an  inflammatory  one  of  the  liver,  advises  at  its  com- 
mencement that  the  animal  be  bled  to  the  extent  of  "  8,  10,  or  12 
ozs.,"  and  that  this  be  followed  up  by  an  aperient,  consisting 
of  2  or  3  ozs.  of  Epsom  salts ;  and  he  adds,  "  the  physic 
having  operated,  or  an  additional  dose,  perchance,  having  been 
administered  in  order  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  first,  the 
farmer  will  look  for  further  means  and  appliances.  Friction  with 
mercurial  ointment  on  the  region  of  the  liver  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  not  by  those  who  have  had  opportunitv  to  observe 
its  secondary  effects  on  the  ruminant.  Still  the  disease  under 
consideration,  with  evident  determination  to  the  liver,  requires 
the  agency  of  this  powerful  but  dangerous  medicine.  Two  or 
three  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  daily,  but  mixed  with  half 
the  quantity  of  opium,  in  order  to  secure  its  beneficial,  and  to 
ward  off  its  injurious,  effects  on  the  ruminant.  To  this  should 
be  added — a  simple  and  cheap  medicine,  but  that  which  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  practitioner  here — common  salt." 
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Clater,  who  boasts  of  curing  "  9  sheep  out  of  10  even  in  the  last 
stage"  of  the  malady,  recommends  the  following  medicament : — 

"  Nitre  in  powder,  6  ozs. 
Gin2;er,  fresh  powdered,  4  ozs. 

Colcothar  of  vitriol  (red  oxide  of  iron)  in  fine  powder,  2  ozs. 
Common  salt,  3.^  lbs. 
Boiling  water,  3  gallons. 
"Pour  the  water  hot  npon  the  ingredients;  stir  them,  and  when  new  milk 
warm,  add  to  every  quart  of  the  mixture  3  ozs.  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
bottle  it  for  use." 

When  using  the  medicine,  we  are  instructed  that  "  the  follow- 
ing directions  must  be  strictly  regarded  : — Keep  the  infected 
sheep  from  food  all  night;  on  the  following  morning  give  to 
each  2  ozs.,  or  4  table-spoonfuls  of  the  above  mixture  (remember 
to  shake  the  bottle  well  at  the  moment  of  pouring  it  out).  To 
those  which  are  Aveak  and  much  reduced  by  the  disease,  one- 
half,  or  three  parts  out  of  four,  may  be  sufficient  for  a  dose. 
Keep  them  from  food  three  hours  after  giving  the  medicine, 
and  then  turn  them  into  a  dry  pasture.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  medicine  every  fourth  day  for  three  times,  observing 
the  above  rules  ;  but  where  only  half  the  quantity  has  been  admi- 
nistered, it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  it  every  second  or  third  day 
for  six  times." 

This  recommendation  of  Clater  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  treatment  generally  advised  by  the  empiric  writers  of 
his  day.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  quote  from  their  Avorks, 
as  nothinsf  of  value  can  be  obtained  therefrom.  No  instances 
of  cure  are  given,  nor  is  any  light  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

We  find,  however,  a  circumstance  narrated  by  Fairbairn,  which 
we  transcribe,  in  further  proof  of  the  value  of  salt : 

"In  the  year  1817,"  he  says,  "an  active  shejiherd  in  my  neighbourhood, 
who  had  the  charge  of  200  ewes,  observing  some  of  them  tainted  with  rot, 
bethought  himself  of  trying  the  experiment  of  curing  them,  and  conducted  it 
in  the  following  way  : — Whenever  he  saw  any  one  or  more  of  them  showing 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  rot,  he  brought  them  into  a  dry  court-yard  or 
empty  house,  and  fed  them  with  hay,  tumips,  or  a  few  oats.  To  every  one 
of  them  he  gave  twice  a  day  a  handful  of  salt,  which  he  dissolved  in  water, 
and  putting  the  solution  into  a  teapot,  poured  it  down  their  throats.*  This 
was  repeated  for  several  successive  days,  and  continued  till  some  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  sheep  was  discernible,  after  which  they  were  turned 
into  the  field.  If  the  reappearance  of  the  symptoms  did  not  justify  their  con- 
tinuance with  the  flock,  they  were  again  conducted  home,  and  the  salt,  as 
before,  administered.  Few  of  them  required  more  than  two  such  courses, 
but  a  great  proportion  of  the  flock  was  treated  in  this  manner,  and  the 
shepherd  delivered  the  whole  of  them  alive  at  Whitsundaj',  except  one  ewe 
which  had  died  in  lambing." 

*  The  quantity  of  salt  here  recommended  would  weigh  nearly  three  ounces,  an 
amount  which  could  not  be  daily  used  with  safety. — Author. 
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Before  commenting  on  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  treat- 
ing rot,  we  purpose  to  give  the  one  which  is  adopted  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs.  We  learn  from  the  writings  of  MM.  Hamont 
and  Fischer,  previously  quoted,  that  when  the  Nile  returns  to  its 
bed,  the  sheep  of  the  Arabs  go  to  feed  on  the  chjsse  which  springs 
up  on  the  partially-recovered  land  {see  p.  77),  and  as  soon  as 
"  the  first  symptoms  of  the  affection  appear,  the  vigilant  Bedouins 
lose  not  a  moment ;  they  reassemble  their  flocks,  and  drive  them 
back  to  the  desert.  In  the  midst  of  the  sands  their  principal 
food  is  the  salt-xaort " — Salsola  Kali.  After  some  days  the 
symptoms  of  the  rot  gradually  disappear,  and  the  sheep  regain 
their  former  health."  It  further  appears  that  the  Bedouins  know 
of  no  other  remedy,  and  should  this  not  prove  beneficial,  they 
proceed  to  slaughter  the  affected  animals. 

To  return  to  some  of  the  opinions  we  have  quoted ;  and  first,  a 
word  with  regard  to  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's  mercurial  inunction. 
Apart  from  tlie  arguments  advanced  against  it  by  Mr.  Youatt,  in 
the  extract  we  have  given,  we  object  to  this  method  of  employing 
mercury,  as  being  perfectly  useless.  No  amount  of  absorption 
of  the  agent  from  the  skin  could  possibly  affect  the  vitality  of  the 
flukes ;  and  as  the  cause  of  the  malady  would  remain  unchecked, 
so  must  its  effects  necessarily  continue.  But  even  a  greater  objec- 
tion could  be  raised  against  it  than  this.  Mercury  is  well  known 
to  produce  a  particular  effect  on  the  blood,  lessening  the  amount 
of  its  fibrine,  and  rendering  the  fluid  aplastic,  and  therefore  doing 
the  very  thing  we  desire  to  avoid  in  this  disease.  It  is  only  by 
our  keeping  the  blood  rich  in  its  proximate  principles,  as  has 
been  elsewhei'e  pointed  out,  that  the  system  is  enabled  the  longer 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  malady.  For  similar  reasons  we  dis- 
sent entirely  from  Mr.  Youatt's  advice  to  use  mercury  in  con- 
junction with  opium.  This  compound  would  be  of  great  value 
succeeding  upon  the  withdrawal  of  blood  and  the  exhibition  of 
aperient  medicine  in  active  iirfiammation  of  the  liver,  as  also  in  a 
similar  condition  of  other  organs,  but  it  is  positively  injurious 
in  rot.  We  are  unable  to  reconcile  Mr.  Youatt's  treatment  with 
anything  belonging  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  It  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  his  having  erred  in  considering  the  affection 
originally  as  one  of  inflammation. 

With  reference  to  Clater's  prescription,  which,  as  has  been 
explained,  is  but  a  type  of  many  others  of  similar  origin,  we  have 
a  good  proof  of  the  want  of  scientific  knowledge  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  of  the  diseases  of  animals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Whatever  value  it 
may  possess  lies  in  the  amount  of  salt  it  contains ;  otherwise  it 
is  but  little  calculated  to  do  any  good. 

No   treatment  of  rot   can    be   considered  as  being  more  than 
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palliative ;  still  in  carrying  this  principle  into  practice  great 
benefit  often  arises,  as  the  owners  of  infected  animals  are  se- 
cured against  losses  Avhich  otherwise  Avould  be  very  heavy.  The 
earlier  the  disease  is  detected  the  better,  but  unfortunately  its 
discovery  is  too  frequently  not  made  until  the  autumnal  period 
of  the  vear,  when  external  circumstances  are  much  against  the 
success  of  any  system  of  treatment  or  management,  and  when 
also  structural  changes  have  begun  in  the  liver.  Should  the  disease 
not  be  detected  until  this  period,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
quickly  check  its  progress;  otherwise  the  fatality  will  be  very 
great. 

The  animals  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  all  vicissitudes 
of  weather  by  being  folded  in  the  best  sheltered  situations,  more 
especially  at  night.     Their  food  should  consist  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious  materials.      Indeed,  waste  of  the  tissues,  particularly  when 
due  to  simple  anaemia  rather  than  organic  lesions,  will  demand 
not  only  a  liberal   supply  of  food  rich  in  flesh-forming — nitro- 
genous— principles,  but  also  such  as  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  sugar,  starch,  or  other   carbonaceous   matters,  that  the  heat  of 
the  body  may  be  kept  up  equally  with  nutrition.      If  placed  on 
meadows  or  artificial  grasses,  the   sheep  should  be  often  changed 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  those  which  are 
wet  and  cold,  or  which  contain  inferior  herbage.      Manger-food 
must  be  supplied,  and  this  should  consist,  in  part  at  least,  oi  crushed 
corn,  of  which   the  leguminous  plants,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  iScc., 
are  to  be  preferred.     Oats  and  maize  are  also  good,  and  to  these  a 
moderate  allowance  of  oilcake  may  be  added.     Frequent  changing 
of  the  food  will  induce  the  animals  to  eat  more,  for  which  reason, 
when  they  are  on  the  pastures,  we  take  no  objection  to   an  occa- 
sional supply  of  turnips  or  other  roots  ;  but,  unless  compelled  by 
the  character  of  the  farm  and  the  system  of  cultivation,  we  would 
avoid  continuous  folding  on  turnips.     Where  this  has  to  be  done 
great  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  regulating  the  quantity  of 
turnips  according  to  the  condition  of  the  crop,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  &c.     Under  such  circumstances  an  allowance  of  good 
hay,  in  addition  to  the  other  food,  will  be  imperatively  required. 
By  these  means  rigorously  carried  out,  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  due   supply   of  albuminous    and    heat-giving    materials 
to  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  nutrition  and   health  of  every 
part  of  the  organism.     Dependence,  however,  must  not  be  exclu- 
sively placed   on  diet.     Medicinal   agents   will   have  to   be  had 
recourse  to,  preference  being  given  to  those  which  impart  tone 
and  vigour  to  the  system.      Conjoined  with  these  should  be  such 
as  experience  has  shown  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 

Salt  cannot  be  dispensed  with.      It  does  good  in  several  ways. 
It  is  an  agent  which  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  process  of  digestion, 
VOL.  xxin.  L 
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and,  by  its  ready  solution  and  free  entrance  into  the  blood,  it  will 
supply  also  anv  amount  of  soda  Avhich  may  be  required  in  the 
secretion  of  bile,  the  saline  constituents  of  which  include  the 
chloride  of  sodium — common  salt — with  that  of  potassium,  and  the 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
Another  advantage  is  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  salt  and 
its  entrance  into  the  blood,  namely,  that  it  contributes  with  other 
saline  and  albuminous  matters  to  preserve  that  proper  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  which  ought  to  be  "  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
contents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  it  is  only  in  this  condition  that 
the  formation  of  the  latter  can  duly  take  place." — {Carpenter?) 

The  other  medicinal  agent  to  which  we  refer  as  indispensable 
is  the  sulphate  of  iron.  As  a  tonic  it  is  excelled  by  few,  if  by 
any,  therapeutic  agents  ;  while  the  readiness  by  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  lowness  of  its  price,  give  it  an  advantage  over 
many  others.  Sheep  also  do  not  object  to  take  it  with  their  food 
when  mixed  in  proper  proportions  ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much 
moment  if  one  animal  should  get  rather  more  than  his  fellow,  by 
more  rapid  or  longer  feeding  at  the  trough.  Sulphate  of  iron  is 
likewise  an  excellent  anthelmintic,  quickly  leading  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  several  of  the  varieties  of  intestinal  worms.  Its  chief 
use,  however,  in  rot  is  that  it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  repro- 
duction of  the  red  cells  of  the  blood — iron  entering  largely  into 
the  contents  of  these  cells — the  hcemato-r/lohuline.  In  all  diseases 
therefore  in  which  there  is  a  diminished  power  of  producing  red 
cells,  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

Stomachics  or  carminatives  are  likewise  required ;  of  which 
medicaments  we  give  a  preference  to  aniseed  in  this  affection. 

A  good  compound  of  these  medicinal  agents  with  some  highlv 
nitrogenized  alimentary  matters  we  have  in  the  following  formula. 
Take  of 

Finelv-onroiind  oil-cake  (linseed)       . .  1        i   -,  i     i    i 
"  °            ,   „         1  f  t'icn  1  bushel. 

„  pea-meal ) 


"  1'  •,     i' )  each  4  lbs. 


5> 


salt 

aniseed 

sulphate  of  iron  ..      ..      1  lb. 


\  eai 


Let  the  salt,  aniseed,  and  sulphate  of  iron  be  mixed  together 
first,  and  afterwards  well  incorporated  with  the  cake  and  pea- 
meal. 

We  have  the  authority  of  eminent  chemists  for  saying  that 
even  irhen  solutions  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  proportions  here  recommended  they  undergo  but 
little  change.  The  products  of  the  change  are  sulphate  of  soda 
and  })rotochloride  of  iron,  the  therapeutic  action  of  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  formed,  Avill  not  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  undecomposed  common  salt  and  sulphate 
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of  iron.  Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  a  partial  change 
in  the  agents,  we  can  speak  confidently  of  the  practical  utility  of 
the  compound  in  the  ti-eatment  of  rot.  The  quantity  of  it  to  be 
given  to  each  sheep  daily  should  be  half  a  pint,  in  addition  to  an 
ordinary  allowance  of  corn  or  cake  and  hay-chaff.  It  may  be  used 
with  advantage  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  succession,  but  should 
be  discontinued  occasionally  for  a  day  or  two,  especially  if  the 
animals  become  affected  with  diarrhoea. 

In  the  further  treatment  of  rot,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
expulsion  if  possible  of  the  flukes  from  the  biliary  ducts — not 
that  we  think  any  medicinal  agents  can  be  depended  on  for  this 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  trial  may  be  made  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
combined  with  linseed  oil  and  nitric  aether,  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Oil  of  turpentine \  of  each  2  drachms. 

Nitnc  ffither j 

Linseed  oil 2  ozs. 

This  may  be  administered  once  a  day  for  three  or  four  suc- 
ceeding days,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight ;  and,  although  not 
positively  required,  it  may  be  as  well  if  the  medicated  food 
compound  be  suspended  at  these  times.  Beyond  the  adoption  of 
these  measures  v/e  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  this  disease. 

Under  the  head  of  treatment,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  trial  has  recently  been  given  to  a  French  remedy 
for  rot.  The  full  particulars  of  this  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined 
report  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  by  the  author  of  the 
present  thesis.  We  deem  it  right  that  this  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  these  pages  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  also  to 
record  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the 
remedy  to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  : — 

"  Report  on  the  Employment  of  a  French  Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Rot 

in  Sheep. 

*'  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  year  M.  Trehonnais 
called  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  community  to  a  remedy,  much  extolled 
for  its  curative  properties,  which  had  been  employed  in  some  parts  of  France 
for  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  that  M.  Trehonnais  also  very  liberally  engaged  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  quantitj'  of  the  agent  for  trial  in  this  country.  The  Council 
resolved,  in  consequence  of  this  favourable  report,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Veterinarj'  Committee,  to  purchase  some  sheep  for  the  experiment,  and 
voted  a  sum  of  12?.  for  the  purpose. 

"  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  instructions  were  given  me  to  procure 
such  animals  as  I  deemed  fitting  for  the  purpose,  and  to  commence  the 
experiment  as  early  as  circumstances  would  pennit.  In  selecting  the  sheep, 
which  were  of  the  improved  Dorset  breed,  I  took  care  that  they  should  be  of 
the  same  age  as  near  as  possible,  be  also  in  a  condition  warranting  the  belief 
that  they  would  survive  long  enough  to  dve  a  fair  trial  to  the  medicine,  but 

l2 
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be  in  different  stages  of  the  malady.  I  ]}referred  one-year-old  sheep  as  offering 
most  of  these  advantages,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  an  approximation 
coukl  be  made  as  to  the  time  they  had  been  the  subjects  of  the  maladj'. 
Everything  being  arranged,  tlie  experiment  was  commenced  on  April  22,  1861, 
the  first  thing  done  being  to  divide  the  slieep  into  two  parts,  leaving  one  moiety 
at  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  and  sending  the  other  to  my  farm,  Oakington, 
in  the  parish  of  Harrow.  Tliis  was  deemed  important,  as  each  division  would 
be  placed  under  totally  diflereut  circumstances,  especially  as  to  the  kind  of 
food  which  would  be  supplied  to  the  animals,  and  the  protection  which  would 
be  afforded  them  from  ordinary  atmospherical  changes. 

"  The  sheep  left  at  the  College  were  kept  entirely  on  hay  and  oats,  housed 
every  night  in  a  shed,  but  allowed  the  use  of  a  small  enclosure  during  the  day. 
Those  sent  to  Oakington  were,  on  the  contrarj',  placed  in  a  meadow,  and  had 
an  abundant  supply  of  grass,  but  no  corn  ;  nor  were  they  protected  of  a  night, 
save  when  the  weather  was  wet. 

"I  further  determined  to  give  the  medicine  to  tla-ee  slieep  only  of  each  lot, 
leaving  the  others  entirely  to  their  chance.  In  doing  this  I  selected  the  appa- 
rently strongest  sheep  for  taking  the  medicine. 

"  The  directions  received  from  France  for  the  nse  of  the  agent  were  that 
a  tablespoonful  should  be  given  to  each  sheep  every  morning,  half  an  hour 
before  feeding-time,  and  be  continued  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  to  animals 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  days  to  those  in  the 
advanced  or  latter  stages  ;  or  even  for  a  longer  time  in  very  severe  cases.  It 
was  further  ordered  that,  as  soon  as  the  animals  had  gained  their  appetite 
and  strength,  whatever  other  indications  of  the  disease  might  still  exist, 
no  more  medicine  should  be  given,  as  these  were  signs  of  convalescence — 
15ro])er  care  as  to  feeding  and  management  sufficing  to  complete  the  cure. 
Under  the  influence  of  resimen,  care,  and  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  it  was 
also  stated  that  a  cure  would  be  effected  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  sheep 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  in  about  three  months  of  those  in  the 
advanced  stages.  The  recoveries  were  said  to  be  aJl  in  the  first,  and  two-thirds 
in  the  latter  stages. 

"  The  exhibition  of  the  medicine  for  the  first  fortnight  appeared  in  neither 
lot  to  have  any  marked  effect,  the  animals,  with  one  exception,  continuing 
in  their  original  condition.  In  the  exceptional  case  alluded  to,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  sheep  taking  the  medicine  at  the  College,  the  disease  was 
evidently  fast  gaining  ground,  foretelling  a  fatal  result. 

"  On  the  twenty-tirst  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  this 
animal  died,  and  on  being  examined  j/o.s^  mortem  numerous  flukes  were  found 
in  the  liver.  The  organ  was  pale  ia  colour  and  had  undergone  the  structural 
changes  commonly  met  with  in  rot.  Effusion  of  serum  had  also  taken  place 
into  the  abdominal  cavit}',  and  the  entire  carcass  of  the  animal  was  flaccid  and 
paler  in  colour  than  is  natural  from  general  anamira,  thus  proving  the  true 
nature  of  the  malady. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  resolved  to  give  the  medicine  to  one  of  the 
three  animals  which  up  to  now  had  not  taken  any,  as  the  trial  did  not  appear 
quite  satisfactory,  death  having  resulted  so  soon  in  the  case  alluded  to. 

"  Continuing  the  report  of  the  College  sheep,  it  is  next  to  be  observed  that 
the  remedy  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  this,  not  only  without 
any  apparent  benefit,  but  seemingly  with  some  disadvantage,  as  each  of  the 
three  sheep  taking  the  medicine  was  more  emaciated  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 

"  This  untoward  circumstance  evidently  depended  on  the  nauseating  effects 
of  the  medicine,  as  the  animals  woidd  often  refuse  their  food  for  some  hours 
after  its  exhibition,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  latter  ]:art  of  the  day. 

"It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  medicine  apparently  contained  some 
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oleaginous  material  wliicli  Lad  a  very  unpleasant   smell,  not  unlike  fetid 
animal  oil,  whicli  had  probably  to  do  with  its  sickening  effects. 

"  On  tlie  20th  June,  being  two  months  from  its  first  exhibition,  the  medi- 
cine was  discontinued  to  the  College  sheep.  All  the  animals  were  kept,  how- 
ever, about  six  weeks  longer,  by  which  time  they  had  become  so  emaciated 
that  it  was  determined  to  destroy  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  made  of  each,  and  it  was  found  that  no  real 
diff'erences  existed  in  the  lesions  wrought  by  the  disease  in  the  sheep  which 
had  taken  the  medicine  from  those  of  the  others  which  had  not.  Living  flukes 
existed  in  large  numbers  in  the  livers  of  all  the  animals. 

"  To  return  to  the  sheep  at  Oakington.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in 
tliis  moiety  of  the  animals,  for  the  first  fortnight  subsequently  to  April  22,  no 
material  alteration  had  taken  place.  By  the  end  of  May,  however,  it  was 
very  evident  that  three  of  the  sheep  were  gaining  flesh,  and  presenting  a  far 
more  healthy  ajjpearance  than  the  others.  Two  of  these  were  sheep  not  taking 
medicine,  and  one  which  was.  The  other  three  sheep  were  wasting,  and 
becoming  day  by  day  more  debilitated ;  but  nevertlieless,  when  compared  with 
those  at  the  College,  they  were  in  far  better  condition. 

"  On  June  6th,  forty-five  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
one  of  the  Oakington  sheep  died,  and  this,  as  at  the  College,  was  one  which 
had  taken  the  medicine.  The  lesions  met  with  on  examination  of  the  body 
agreed  with  those  already  described,  and  need  not,  therefore,  to  be  repeated. 
The  medicine  was  continued  up  to  the  20th  of  this  month  with  one  of  the 
remaining  sheep,  and  for  a  fortnight  longer  with  the  other — the  latter  being 
an  emaciated  and  gradually  declining  animal. 

"  The  three  sheep  spoken  of  as  doing  well  were  by  this  time  so  much  im- 
proved that  I  had  little  apprehension  of  their  speedy  death.  The  weather 
was  dry  and  the  herbage  of  the  pasture  good — circumstances  most  favourable 
for  their  resisting  the  progress  of  the  malady.  All  five  were  kept  throughout 
July,  and  until  the  4th  of  August,  when  I  determined,  as  it  was  evident  two 
would  ultimately  sink,  to  kill  three  of  the  lot,  viz.,  the  two  in  question  together 
with  one  of  those  which  had  greatly  improved  in  condition,  and  which  had  taken 
no  medicine  throughout.  My  chief  reason  in  taking  the  resolve  with  reference 
to  the  latter  named  animal,  was  to  ascertain  on  what  its  improved  state 
depended,  or  whether  in  fact  it  was  the  subject  of  the  entozoic  disease — rot. 
On  making  &  jiost-mortein  examination  of  this  animal  it  was  found  that  only 
H  few  flukes  were  present  in  its  liver,  and  that  the  structure  of  the  gland  was 
but  little  changed — facts  which  fully  accounted  for  its  well-doing. 

"  With  reference  to  the  two  remaining  sheep,  one  of  which  had  taken  the 
medicine  and  the  other  not,  I  feel  assured  that  their  improvement  is  due 
entirely  to  the  circumstance  that  few  flukes  are  present  in  their  livers. 

"I  have  further  to  re|>ort  respecting  these  sheep,  that  being  ewes,  I  placed 
them  with  my  breeding  flock  at  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  animals, 
and  intend  to  keep  them  throughout  the  winter  to  mark  the  result,  giving 
them  no  more  attention  as  to  feeding  and  management  than  the  flock  in 
general  will  receive. 

"  On  reviewing  all  the  details  of  this  experiment  I  fear  we  must  conclude, 
that  this  supposed  cure  of  rot  in  sheep  has  proved  quite  ineffective  for  good  in 
our  experience. 

(Signed)  "  Jas.  B.  Simonds." 

Subsequently  to  this  report  being-  made  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  one  of  the  two  remaining  sheep  began  to  give 
evidences  of  declining  health,  particularly  by  a  gradual  falling 
away  in  condition.  This  was  first  observed  about  mid-winter ; 
but  the   animal  nevertheless  lived  on   and  produced  a  lamb — a 
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small  and  weak  one — at  the  end  of  February.  The  ewe  still  sur- 
vives at  the  time  we  write,  namely,  at  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  seemingly  may  continue  for  many  weeks. 

With  this  report  we  conclude  this  section  of  our  subject,  and 
pass  on  to  consider  in  the  next  and  last  place  the 

Prevention  of  the  Disease. 

When  investigations  into  the  nature  of  a  disease  forbid  the 
hope  of  its  cure,  it  is  indeed  most  fortunate,  should  they 
tend  to  prove  that  very  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  its 
occurrence.  The  old  adage  rightly  teaches  that  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,"  but  the  prevention  of  that  which  is  in- 
curable seems  to  rise  above  the  proverb  itself.  Rot  when  fully 
established  can  only  be  viewed  as  being  incurable  ;  but  neverthe- 
less, the  knowledge  of  its  cause  and  nature  holds  out  no  faint  hope 
of  our  being  able  to  prevent  it.  In  times  gone  by  various  means 
for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end  were  suggested,  and  as 
some  of  these  have  a  close  connection  with  those  now  advocated, 
we  shall  follow  the  course  we  have  adopted  throughout  these 
pages,  and  glean  from  the  early  writers  on  the  disease. 

Leonard  Mascall  thus  advises, — 

"Against  tlie  I'ot,  if  you  feare  your  shcepe  in  wet  times,  ye  shal  put  them 
into  a  house  three  daies  and  three  nights  without  meat  or  drinke.  Then  give 
to  euery  hiindredth  one  bushel  of  bran  mixt  with  so  much  salt  laid  in  troffes, 
and  hunger  will  make  them  eate  it ;  then  driue  them  to  the  water  and  let 
them  drinke  their  fill.  Then  let  them  be  chast  Avith  a  curre  a  good  sjiace 
after,  and  put  them  then  into  what  ground  yec  will  for  one  quarter,  and  they 
shall  take  no  hurt.  Then  must  you  take  them  up  the  next  quarter  and  serue 
fhem  so  again.  Thus  must  ye  vse  them  foure  times  in  the  ycare  in  doubtfull 
times,  if  ye  will  saue  your  sheepe  from  rot." 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  even  under  the  pressure  of 
severe  hunger  sheep  would  eat  anything  like  the  amount  of  salt 
here  spoken  of,  viz.,  presuming  the  bushel  of  1587  to  be  equal 
in  size  to  the  one  in  present  use.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  pro- 
ceeding could  not  be  adopted  without  considerable  danger  to 
the  lives  of  the  animals,  for  the  quantity  of  salt  would  exceed 
half  a  pint  to  each  sheep.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  understand  the 
principle  here  intended  to  be  put  into  operation,  namely,  that  of 
producing  a  quick  action  on  the  bowels  by  the  direct  irritating 
effects  of  the  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  any  injurious 
matters  which  might  be  contained  within  them.  This  probably 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  benefit ;  but  then  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  Mascall  speaks  of  the  security  afforded  to  the 
animals  for  the  three  succeeding  months.  Immunity,  if  existing, 
could  only  arise  from  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  salt  being 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation,  and  exerting  its  secondary 
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effects  on  the  secretory  organs  of  the  body.  The  liver  would  be 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  process  ;  but  we  imagine  that  any  flukes 
which  might  perchance  be  inhabiting  the  biliary  ducts  would 
escape  all  injury,  and  would  cling  to  their  habitat  with  undi- 
minished tenacity. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  question  involved — 
for  we  have  known  three  ozs.  of  salt,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water  and  gi^en  to  a  sheep  after  two  days  fasting,  to 
produce  immediate  efforts  to  vomit  and  speedy  death — we  have 
looked  closely  into  the  matter,  but  after  considerable  research 
have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
the  exact  size  of  the  bushel  in  Mascall's  time.  It  seems  by  the 
statutes  of  Henry  III.,  1216-72,  and  also  of  later  kings,  to  have 
been  enacted  that  the  gallon  should  contain  eight  troy  pounds  of 
dry  wheat  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  that  all  ale,  wine,  and 
corn  should  be  measured  by  the  same  gallon,  but  which  neverthe- 
less appears  not  to  have  been  done — ale  and  wine  being  measured 
each  by  a  different  and  a  smaller  gallon  than  corn. 

Sir  H.  Spelman  (born  1562,  died  1641),  and  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Mascall,  says  that  the  bushel  contains  "  four 
gallons  of  wine;"  while  Dr.  Barnard,  who  was  born  in  1638, 
three  years  before  Sir  H.  Spelman's  death,  and  who  wrote  on 
ancient  weights  and  measures,  asserts  the  bushel  to  be  rather 
more  than  59  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  common  corn  (triticum),  or, 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  troy  and  avoirdupois,  to  be 
about  double  the  size  named  by  Spelman. 

It  further  appears  that  in  1650,  the  gallon  for  measuring  "  drie 
things  as  come,  coals,  salt,"  «Scc.,  contained  272'25  cubic  inches, 
which  would  give  the  content  of  the  bushel  then  in  common 
use  as  2178  cubic  inches.  By  the  Act  of  1697  "The  Win- 
chester round  bushel  was  to  be  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  in 
internal  diameter,  and  eight  inches  deep,"  thus  fixing  the  gallon 
at  268*6  cubic  inches. 

In  1824  the  Imperial  bushel  was  fixed  at  2218*2  cubic  inches, 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  bushel  of  1650  was  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  Winchester  and  the  now  Imperial  bushel, 
containing  in  round  numbers  about  a  pint  more  than  the  former, 
and  a  pint  less  than  the  latter ;  but  v/hether  this  was  the  size  of 
the  bushel,  or  one  of  half  that  capacity,  in  use  in  1587  is  not 
clear. 

The  weight  of  salt  varies,  depending  on  the  amount  of  its 
dryness  and  pulverulent  condition ;  but  taking  an  average  speci- 
men of  table  salt  of  ordinary  di'yness,  an  Imperial  bushel  will 
weigh  64  lbs.  avoirdupois,  while  of  rough  salt,  such  as  in  all 
probability  was  used  in  Mascall's  time,  it  will  weigh  70  lbs. 
Putting  the  weight  at  the  lowest,  viz.,  64  lbs.,  merely  for  the  sake 
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of  a  position,  and  makino:  an  allowance  also  for  the  estimated 
differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  bushels  at  the  different  periods 
spoken  of,  we  have  the  enormous  quantity  of  10-24  ozs.  of  salt 
allowed  for  each  sheep  ;  or  supposing:  Sir  H.  Spelman's  statement 
of  the  content  of  bushel — wine — to  be  correct  also  with  regard  to 
corn  and  salt,  then  about  half  this  amount :  a  quantity  which  we 
have  shown  could  not  be  taken  without  serious  risk  to  the  safety 
of  the  animal. 

Leaving  this  question  somewhat  undetermined,  we  proceed  to 
quote  from  other  authorities  on  the  prevention  of  rot. 

Gervase  Markham,  alluding  to  these  means,  says  : — 

"  This  disease  is  the  cruellest  of  all  other  amongst  sheepe,  and  extendeth 
his  violence  ouer  towneships  and  countries ;  and  though  it  be  held  of  most 
men  incureable,  yet  good  gouermeut,  and  this  receit  I  shall  deliner  you,  will 
not  onely  prenent,  but  pveserue  your  sheepe  sate.  Therefore  as  soone  as  you 
perceiuethat  any  of  your  sheepe  are  tainted,  you  sliall  take  Adraces,  which 
is  a  certain  salt  gathered  from  the  salt  marshes  in  the  heat  of  sommer,  when 
the  tide  going  away,  and  leaning  certaine  drops  of  salt  water  on  the  grasse,  then 
the  violent  heat  of  the  sunne  turns  it  to  salt :  and  to  sjieake  bricfely,  all  salt 
made  by  violence  of  the  sunnes  heat  onely  is  taken  for  Adraces,  of  which 
there  is  an  infinite  store  in  Spaine.  AVith  this  Adraces  rubbe  the  mouthes 
of  all  your  sheepe  once  a  weeke,  and  you  shall  neuer  need  to  fear  the  rotting 
of  them,  for  it  hath  beene  well  tried;  and  as  I  imagine  the  experiment  was 
ibund  out  from  this  ground.  It  is  a  rule,  and  well  knowne  at  this  day  in 
Lincolnesliire  and  in  Kent,  that  upon  the  salt  marshes  sheepe  did  neuer  die 
of  the  rot ;  no  other  reason  being  knowne  therefore,  but  the  licking  up  of  that 
salt,  and  without  doubt  it  is  most  infallible  and  most  casie." 

Tlie  allusion  made  in  the  foregoing  extract  to  the  security 
given  to  sheep  by  placing  them  on  salt  marshes  is  the  earliest  we 
have  yet  met  with,  and  as  these  remarks  were  penned  in  1614 
we  have  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  opinion. 
Later  on  we  find  many  authors  making  mention  of  the  same  fact 
with  more  or  less  precision,  and  some  even  stating  that  affected 
sheep  are  cured  by  being  removed  to  such  pasturage ;  we  shall, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  one  other  quotation  on  the 
subject. 

Price,  in  describing  the  management  of  Tlomney  Marsh 
sheep,  says  :  "  I  know  many  acres  of  pasture  land  in  the  marsh 
which  the  tide  frequently  overflows,  and  sheep  are  constantly 
fed  upon  afterwards.  They  are  fond  of  feeding  upon  these  wet 
salts  ;  but  more  so  after  a  shower  of  rain.  They  thrive  remark- 
ably well,  and  are  never  hnoion  to  rot,  though  the  ground  is  always 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  grass  has  particles  of  earth 
adhering  to  it  :  two  causes  which  many  think  produce  the  rot. 
Sheep  affected  with  this  disease  soon  die,  or  recover  if  put  upon 
this  land." 

If  more  evidence  be  required  to  show  the  immunity  pos- 
sessed by  sheep  thus  located,  we  would  turn  from  our  own  authors 
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to  those  of  other  countries,  where  we  shall  find  abundant 
proofs  of  the  fact,  Italian  writers  are  very  precise  in  their 
statements  respecting  it,  and  so  also  are  those  of  France  and 
Spain.  With  such  a  mass  of  practical  and  scientific  evidence, 
few  persons,  we  imagine,  would  have  the  temerity  to  deny  its 
truth.  It  may,  however,  be  rightly  asked  by  all,  upon  what 
cause  the  immunity  depends?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
both  easy  and  satisfactory.  Salt  water  is  destructive  to  the 
cercaricB  of  the  fluke  eggs.  These  infusorial  creatures  belong  to 
fresh  water,  and  to  this  alone.  It  is  here  only  they  can  pass 
through  their  several  gradations  when  out  of  the  body  to  fit 
them  for  their  ultimate  development  into  flukes  by  entering  the 
digestive  organs  of  sheep.  If  flukes,  however,  should  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  biliary  ducts  prior  to  the  placing  of  the 
sheep  on  salt  marshes,  they  are  beyond  all  reach  of  harm.  The 
character  of  the  food  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the  entozoa, 
and  the  disease  will  progress  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  cure 
spoken  of  by  some  authors  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  Sheep, 
viz.,  sound  ones,  "  thrive  remarkably  well,"  writes  Price,  when 
thus  located  ;  and  we  may  add,  so  will  many  affected  animals 
for  a  time, — the  causes  for  which  need  not  to  be  repeated. 

That  the  utility  of  this  change  of  pasturage  to  diseased 
animals  is  not  permanent,  we  have  had  many  proofs  in  our 
own  experience,  but  will  cite  one  only  in  corroboration.  A 
farmer  living  in  Sussex  sent  in  1860  a  number  of  rotten  sheep  to 
the  salt  marshes  of  that  county,  with  a  hope  of  their  being  cured 
thereby.  For  a  few  weeks  the  animals  improved  in  condition, 
thus  encouraging  his  hopes  ;  but  very  soon  they  began  to  waste, 
and  ultimately  all  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Removal  to  salt 
marshes  as  a  preventive  measure  is  valuable,  but  as  a  curative 
one  it  is  only  fallacious.  It  is,  however,  a  preventive  within 
the  reach  of  but  very  few  persons,  and  even  these  may  not  use  it 
aright.  They  may  keep  their  sheep  at  home  in  early  summer, 
until  all  the  mischief  has  been  done. 

The  benefit  of  salt  is  so  universally  admitted  that  we  might 
be  content  to  leave  the  question  without  further  comment ;  we 
shall,  however,  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  upon  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  prophylactic  agent,  but  before  doing  this, 
we  are  desirous  of  recording  other  supposed  means  of  ancient 
date  of  securing  sheep  against  the  disease. 

Crawshey  advises  the  making  of  a  malt  liquor,  and  boiling  in 
it  certain  herbs,  such  as  shepherd's-purse,  comfrey,  sage,  worm- 
wood, &c.,  and  then  to  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  1^  lb.  to 
the  gallon  ;  and  "  after  Aprill  come  to  give  your  sheepe  seaven 
or  eight  spoonefuls  a  peece,  every  weeke,  once  if  the  weather  be 
wet ;  if  it  be  dry,  you  neede  not  so  often  ;   and  thus  continue  till 
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May  and  after,  as  you  see  cause,  according'  to  the  drynesse  or 
wetncsse  of  the  weather.  If  you  be  carefull  to  follow  this  prac- 
tice," he  says,  "  you  shall  keepe  your  sheepe  from  rot." 

Our  chief  object  in  giving  the  above  quotation  is  to  show 
that,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
some  persons  had  great  fear  of  a  wet  spring  producing  the 
disease.  The  placing  of  the  period  of  danger,  however,  so  early 
as  April,  we  conceive  to  be  an  error  ;  but  we  agree,  nevertheless, 
if  not  with  the  manner,  at  least  with  the  principle  of  giving  to 
sheep  a  saline  and  saccharine  mixture  during  the  continuance  of 
wet  weather.  The  quantity  here  ordered  of  salt  might  possibly 
be  sufficient  for  good,  as  a  destroyer  of  the  penultimate  forms  of 
the  fluke,  but  certainly  not  that  of  the  malt  liquor  as  a  heat- 
giving  element  to  the  body. 

Bradley  recommends  two  drachms  of  powdered  juniper-berries 
to  be  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sea-salt,  and  added  to  a 
bushel  of  oats,  for  feeding  sheep  in  wet  weather  ;  and  he  remarks 
that  where  the  juniper  grows  naturally  "sheep  never  are  subject 
to  rot." 

Few  sheep  would  eat  food  containing  even  a  small  quantity 
of  juniper-berries,  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  can  conceive 
of  no  advantage  resulting  from  their  use.  The  observation  of 
sheep  being  free  from  rot  where  the  juniper-tree  is  indigenous 
seems  to  us  to  be  putting'  effects  for  causes.  The  plant  luxuriates 
in  a  dry  and  sandy  district,  and  in  such  a  soil  the  cause  of  rot 
is  not  encountered. 

Ellis's  remarks  point  to  the  protective  influence,  among  other 
things,  of  the  turpentines  as  existing  in  the  Scotch  and  other  fir- 
trees,  and  he  recommends  their  cultivation  both  "  in  moist  and 
barren  gravelly  land."  "  Sheep,"  he  says,  "  may  be  preserved 
in  a  great  measure  from  rot  by  having  enough  of  the  loppings  of 
this  tree  to  browse  on,  for  the  quality  of  this  evergreen  tur- 
pentine-tree is  hot,  dry,  and  balsamick,  and  is  a  purifier  of  the 
blood,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the  breed  of  worms  and  other 
insects  in  the  bodies  of  animals." 

After  the  statements  we  have  made  with  reference  to  turpen- 
tine when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  rot,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
comment  on  this  recommendation.  We  take  no  objection  in 
the  abstract  to  sheep  being  allowed  to  eat  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Scotch  or  other  common  varieties  of  fir,  but  unless  far  more 
efficient  means  are  adopted,  the  disease  will  not  be  prevented 
thereby. 

With  these  selections  from  the  older  authors  we  shall  be  con- 
tent. The  prophylactic  measures  which  possess  the  greatest 
variety  have  been  chosen  as  examples,  and  therefore  we  shall  now 
give  our  own  view  of  the  means  which  should   be  adopted.      It 
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is  to  be  remembered  that  security  depends  upon  the  placing  of 
slieep  under  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
develojyment  of  flukes  within  their  digestive  organs.  In  other 
words,  the  encysted  cercarice  must  be  either  destroyed  or  expelled 
the  system  of  the  sheep  before  as  perfected  distomata  they  find 
their  way  into  the  biliary  ducts.  Prevention  rests  on  this 
foundation  alone,  when  the  animals  are  so  located  that  encysted 
cercarice  are  day  by  day  conveyed  with  the  food  into  their 
stomachs. 

Another  and  equally  sure  way  of  preventing  the  disease  is 
doubtless  to  keep  the  sheep  in  those  situations  Avhere,  from  the 
nature  or  improved  condition  of  the  soil,  these  penultimate  forms 
of  the  fluke  have  no  existence.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done 
in  many  districts,  especially  in  particular  seasons  ;  for  example, 
as  the  summer  of  1860.  So  rife  was  rot  in  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  rainfall,  that  sheep  took  the  disease  on 
many  farms  whei'e  it  had  had  no  existence  for  a  very  long  time 
before.  Thus  we  see  that  in  some  localities  rot  is  always  to 
be  met  with,  while  in  others  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitant. 
It  persists  in  wet  and  undrained,  or  it  may  be  in  badly-drained 
land,  independent  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  becoming,  of 
course,  augmented  in  severity  and  more  rapid  in  its  progress  in 
wet  years  than  in  dry. 

The  improvements  which  are  gradually,  but.  far  too  slowly, 
being  made  by  complete  under-draining  will  do  more  on  many 
farms  to  prevent  rot  than  the  driest  season  does  now  to  retard 
its  pi'0(/ress,  while  on  certain  other  farms  it  will  exterminate  the 
malady.  In  this  respect  under-draining  becomes  a  national 
question,  without  reference  to  any  other  point,  and  if  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  to  be  maintained  and  food  preserved  to  the 
people,  every  facility  must  be  given  to  the  eifectual  removal  of 
all  surlace-water  from  bur  cold,  retentive  soils.  Water  must  be 
made  to  percolate  these  soils,  and  yield  the  nutritive  materials  it 
holds  in  solution  to  the  growing  plants,  instead  of  being  left  as 
now  to  stagnate  on  the  surface — weakening  vegetation,  rotting 
sheep,  and  producing  rheumatism  and  ague  among  our  fellow- 
men. 

We  speak  from  long  experience  in  this  matter,  and  also  from 
the  woful  effects  we  have  observed  to  attend  the  want  of  under- 
draining  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  dwell.  The  grass- 
lands of  Middlesex,  in  the  so-called  Harrow  district,  the  surface 
soil  of  which  rests  immediately  on  the  London  clay,  are  immensely 
lessened  in  value  from  this  cause.  Here  rot  persists,  and  here, 
as  a  consequence,  instead  of  finding  the  meadows  stocked  with 
large  and  profitable  sheep  as  meat-producing  and  wool-growing 
animals,  we  see  them  occupied  with  Welch  and  other  mountain- 
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breeds  of  little  or  no  worth.  The  grass  on  two-thirds  of  many 
of  these  farms  has  also  no  feeding-  properties  whatever.  The 
hav-making-  system  contributes  to  the  continuance  of  this  sad 
state  of  things,  and  ever  must  while  the  produce  of  six  or 
seven  acres  is  annually  carted  off  the  farm  into  London  to  bring 
back  manure  enough  for  one. 

Let  these  farms,  however,  be  effectually  under-drained,  let  the 
impoverished  meadows  be  moderately  limed  to  begin  with,  let 
them  be  subsequently  dressed  with  well-selected  artificial  manure 
— and  thus  made  fit  for  the  keeping  of  better  sheep  and  for  the 
profitable  feeding  of  them  with  cake  and  corn — and  soon  the 
whole  district  will  wear  an  altered  appearance,  and  rot  be  almost 
unknown. 

We  cite  this  condition  of  a  neighbourhood  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar,  as  an  example  only  of  what  we  daily  see  in  our 
professional  travels,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  were  good 
drainage  generally  adopted  thousands  of  sheep  whose  lives  are 
yearly  sacrificed  to  I'ot  and  other  diseases  would  be  saved  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

Parkinson  has  a  case  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  transcribe 
it.      He  says  : — 

"The  very  farm  on  which  I  was  born,  at  Abey  Grange,  Lincohisliire,  was 
deemed  so  rotten  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  advised  my  father,  when  he  took 
it,  not  to  keep  sheep,  but  to  breed  horses  and  cattle.  The  greatest  portion 
was  a  poor,  sour,  hungry  clay,  so  tenacious  as  to  hold  water  in  most  parts 
like  lead  ;  but  when  drained  properly  with  oi)en  drains,  1  question  if  there 
was  a  sounder  farm  in  the  kingdom.  I  acted  as  shepherd  four  years,  and  as 
wc  killed  our  own  mutton,  I  officiated  as  butcher  during  that  time,  and  also 
for  four  years  after,  but  do  not  remember  seeing  a  single  fluke  in  any  one 
liver.  Even  during  the  year  when  nearly  all  the  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  rotten,  my  father  lost  but  seven  out  of  about  four  hundred  on  that  farm. 
Tlierefore  it  appears  certain,  that  were  lands  i)roperly  drained,  they  would 
seldom  produce  the  rot  in  sheep  ;  for  though  water  of  itself  will  not  occasion 
the  disease,  yet  on  over-moist  lands  something  is  bred  that  will." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Parkinson  alludes  to  open  drains,  a 
system  now  rightly  exploded.  The  allusion,  however,  is  valu- 
able, because  if  by  so  imperfect  a  plan  of  drainage  much  benefit 
was  produced,  none  can  doubt  that,  by  a  more  perfect  system, 
the  gain  would  be  far  greater  to  the  occupier.  In  another 
place  we  are  told  that  these  open  drains  were  often  made  2  feet 
wide  and  14  inches  deep,  so  that  the  loss  of  land  alone  must 
have  been  considerable. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  other  grand  principle  in  preventing 
this  disease,  namely,  that  of  destro3Ji|ing  the  immature  forms  of  the 
fluke  after  they  have  entered  the  stomachs  of  the  sheep.  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  (question  of  the  administration  of  salt  as 
an  effectual  agent  for  this  purpose.  Its  combination  with  sulphate 
of   iron   and   aniseed  will    materially   increase   its   prophylactic 
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power.  Indeed  no  better  medicinal  compound  for  this  purpose 
can  be  employed  than  the  one  named  by  us  when  speaking  of 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  daily  use  of  this  will  not  only 
arrest  the  last  metamorphosis  of  the  cercarice,  but  destroy  the 
early  hatched  distomata,  and  thus  remove  the  cause  of  the  malady. 
The  rules  for  the  exhibition  of  the  medicated  food  must,  how- 
ever, be  modified,  as  the  objeet  sought  is  somewhat  different. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  reckon  upon  the  time  the  compound 
may  have  to  be  employed,  and  therefore  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  ill  effects  follow  its  long-continued  use.  In  a  wet  year,  like 
1860,  it  may  be  found  requisite  to  commence  its  use  early  in  June, 
if  not  in  May,  and  to  continue  it  to  the  end  of  October.  Under 
such  circumstances,  however,  if  a  moderate  quantity  only  is  daily 
allowed,  no  possible  harm  can  arise  from  the  medical  agents. 
To  meet  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  we  would,  however,  alter  the 
proportion  of  the  medicine  to  that  of  the  nitrogenised  food,  by 
adding  to  the  two  bushels  of  linseed-cake  and  pea-meal  two  more 
bushels  of  corn.  We  should  prefer  one  of  crushed  oats  and  another 
of  crushed  maize,  to  both  being  of  the  same  kind.  Either  is  good 
food  for  sheep,  but  a  mixture  of  them  is  better.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  salt  and  of  the  other  ingredients  is  thus  reduced 
one-half,  thereby  enabling  the  agriculturist  to  vary  the  amount  of 
the  medicine  according  to  circumstances,  but  always  securing 
the  exhibition  of  some  of  it  by  giving  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint 
daily  of  the  food-compound,  divided  or  not  into  two  feeds.  Pro- 
vision also  is  thus  made  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animals  when  the 
grasses  have  lost  much  of  their  quality,  as  they  invariably  have 
when  surcharged  with  moisture. 

A  difficulty  frequently  exists  in  getting  sheep  to  eat  "manger 
food,"  especially  if  mixed  with  hay-chaff,  when  the  animals  are 
on  the  pastures  during  the  summer,  but  this  is  not  insur- 
mountable. Every  farm  yields  at  this  period  of  the  year  some 
green  food,  such  as  tares,  clover,  Italian  rye-grass,  &c.,  a  small 
quantity  of  which  can  be  daily  cut  into  chaff,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  hay,  for  mixing  with  the  other  food.  Judicious  manage- 
ment will  surmount  every  little  obstacle,  and  the  result  be  an 
ample  reward  for  the  care  and  attention  which  has  been  bestowed. 
If  the  system  be  properly  carried  out  we  should  have  little 
fear  of  the  occurrence  of  rot,  even  in  the  most  unpropitious 
seasons  or  on  land  proverbially  bad  for  sheep. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  salt  we  have  named  is 
much  below  that  which  is  ordinarily  used.  No  doubt  a  larger 
amount  may  be  safely  employed,  but  in  our  opinion  its  prophy- 
lactic power  depends  more  on  its  long-continued  use  than  on 
the  largeness  of  its  quantity  for  a  time.  A  change  of  weather 
may   call  for  its    complete  withdrawal,  but,  on   the  contrary,    it 
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may  have  to  be  continued  throughout  the  entire  summer  and 
autumn.  The  fondness  of  animals  for  salt  will  lead  them  to 
partake  readily  of  an  amount  which  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  productive  of  considerable  mischief.  We  would 
therefore  put  agriculturists  on  their  guard  respecting  an  abuse  of 
this  valuable  agent. 

Very  recently  we  investigated  a,  case  where  a  number  of  ewes 
beffan  suddenly  to  "cast  their  lambs"  about  three  weeks  before 
the  time  of  parturition,  all  of  which  were  dead.  The  most  search- 
ing examination  into  the  circumstances  of  their  feeding  and 
management  failed  at  first  to  throw  light  on  the  cause.  No 
objection  could  be  taken  to  the  condition  of  the  animals,  their 
apparent  state  of  health,  or  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  their  food. 
Observing,  however,  at  a  subsequent  date,  some  of  their  fa?culent 
matter  to  be  softer  and  larger  in  amount  than  ordinary,  and 
also  to  contain  a  little  blood-coloured  7nucus,  we  at  once  sus- 
pected some  cause  of  intestinal  irritation,  and  luade  a  remark 
accordingly.  This  drew  from  the  shepherd  the  expression,  "  I 
don't  think  they  are  right  in  their  insides,  for  they  drink  so 
much."  A  clue  was  obtained  ;  further  questioning  brought  out 
the  fact  that  several  "  double  handfuls  "  of  salt  had  been  given 
twice  a  day  with  their  food  for  many  weeks.  We  took  no 
objection  to  this,  but  requested  the  shepherd  to  bring  one  of  the 
"double  handfuls"  of  which  he  spoke.  This  done,  we  weighed 
it,  and  on  calculating  the  quantity,  found  it  to  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce  daily  to  each  sheep. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  us  that  the  blood  of  the'' ewes  was 
so  saturated  with  salt  that  it  was  unfitted  for  the  continuance  of 
the  life  of  their  lambs,  and  hence  the  cause  of  the  premature 
labours.  We  forbad  entirely  the  further  employment  of  salt, 
making  no  other  alteration  with  reference  to  the  food  or  manage- 
ment of  the  animals.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ewes  continued 
to  bring  dead  lambs  for  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  a 
liviiig  one  was  born.  This  was  followed  by  others,  with  an 
occasional  dead  one  in  a  state  of  decomposition  from  long  reten- 
tion. But  the  evil  was  checked,  the  cause  was  removed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  flock  subsequently  brought  forth  an  average 
number  of  healthy  living  lambs. 

We  need  add  little  more  respecting  the  employiuent  of  salt  in 
the  prevention  of  rot,  except  to  take  objection  to  the  suggestions 
Avhich  have  been  made  to  sow  it  on  the  land,  with  a  view  of 
destroying  the  cercai'ice.  If  one  application  of  it  in  a  year  would 
do  this,  even  should  the  herbage  suffer  for  a  time,  we,  perhaps, 
should  not  be  found  to  dissent  from  the  practice.  But  when 
we  remember  that  the  natural  history  of  the  Distoma  hcpaticum 
reveals  the  fact  that  brood  after  brood  of  cercarice  is  being  pro- 
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duccd  from  ova,  cast  daily  out  of  the  bodies  of  rotten  sheep, 
and  that  the  hatching-  process  therefore  goes  regularly  on  week 
by  week,  we  see  the  necessity  for  frequent  repetitions  of  salt  in 
the  same  year,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  pasturage,  and  also  to  the  soil  of  the  retentive  clays,  where 
rot  prevails.  Repeated  small  dressings  of  lime  we  can  conceive 
to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  efficacious  as  those  of  salt  in  destroy- 
ing cercaria,  and  these  would  stimulate  a  growth  of  the  better 
grasses,  besides  proving  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  soil. 

Our  province,  perhaps,  is  more  with  the  science  of  medicine 
in  the  treatment  and  pretention  of  disease,  than  with  the  science 
■or  practice  of  agriculture ;  but  unless  some  knowledge  of  the 
latter  accompanies  the  former,  the  veterinary  pathologist  will 
often  fail  in  detecting  the  causes  of  disease,  and  therefore  in 
rightly  suggesting  preventive  measures.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  preventing  the  rot  of  sheep  consist,  as  has  lieen  ex- 
plained, in  the  destruction  of  the  liver-fluke  in  one  or  other  of 
the  several  stages  of  its  development  from  the  e^^  to  the  perfect 
entozoon,  and  as  an  adjuvant  to  this,  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture  must  be  brought  to  bear.  Veterinary  medicine  and 
agriculture  are  kindred  sciences,  and  the  closer  their  union, 
the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  derived  by  each. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  drawn  aside  by  descanting  on  an 
inviting  theme  of  this  kind,  but  rather  conclude  our  exposition  of 
the  disease  we  have  been  investigating  by  remarking,  that  if  we 
Avould  save  our  sheep  from  rot,  we  must  thoroughly  under- 
drain  our  wet  lands,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  of  the  herbage ;  that  we  must  well  protect  our  sheep 
in  seasons  of  excessive  rainfall ;  that  we  must  provide  for  their 
nutrition  by  supplying  them  with  a  rich  and  generous  diet — 
flesh-forming  and  heat-supporting — in  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  on  the  system,  and  lastly,  that  we  must  exhibit  those 
medicinal  agents  which  experience  has  shown  will  effect  the 
destruction  of  the  liver-fluke  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence, 
and  prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  biliary  ducts.  These  means 
must  be  begun  eai-ly,  and  not  too  hastily  laid  aside.  Most  of 
them  have  also  a  general  application  in  providing  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  flock. 

Rightly  may  it  be  said  with  the  poet  of  Mantua  : — 

"  Ou  winter  seas  we  fewer  storms  behold, 
Than  foul  diseases,  that  infect  the  fold  ; 
Nor  do  those  ills  on  single  bodies  prej", 
But  oft'ner  bring  the  nation  to  decay, 
And  sweep  tlie  present  stock  and  future  hope  away."  * 


*  Dryden's  translation. 
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VII. —  The  Comparative  Advantar/es  of  Fixed  and  Moveable  Steam- 
Poiver,  and  of  Single  or  Double  Dressing  Tkrashing-Machines. 
By  R.  Vallentine. 

Prize  Essay. 
The  comparative  advantages  of  fixed  or  moveable  steam-power 
obviously  depend  very  much  upon  a  variety  of  special  circum- 
stances. On  large  scattered  farms,  having  several  sets  of  out- 
buildings at  which  straw  would  be  required,  a  portable  engine 
will  of  course  be  most  suitable,  if  not  indispensably  necessary ; 
and  where  steam-cultivation  is  also  to  bd"  carried  on,  there  would 
be  a  double  advantage  in  the  power  being  moveable.  On  some 
large  farms,  however,  having  central  buildings,  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  thrashing  is  done  besides  grinding,  chaff-cutting,  &c.,  so 
as  nearly  to  occupy  an  engine,  a  fixed  power  will  prove  most 
economical,  even  although  steam-cultivation  be  carried  on  by  a 
separate  moveable  power.  But  generally,  where  a  portable  engine 
can  be  made  fully  available  for  both  thrashing  and  cultivation, 
the  cost  of  both  operations  is  very  much  reduced  by  dividing 
between  them  the  first  outlay  and  percentage  of  maintenance, 
instead  of  these  being  all  charged  to  either  the  corn  thrashed  or 
the  land  cultivated.  Instances  are  numerous  where  in  practice 
one  moveable  engine  is  thus  found  sufficient  for  every  purpose 
required.  Again,  there  are  many  farms  provided  with  two  sets 
of  buildings  which  require  a  good  deal  of  thrashing  at  each. 
In  such  cases,  if  letting  out  for  hire  be  not  contemplated,  I  think 
a  moveable  engine  with  fixed  thrashing-machines  preferable  to 
one  moveable  machine  ;  since  besides  other  important  advantages, 
to  be  described  afterwards,  two  fixed  thrashing  parts  cost  no  more 
than  one  portable  machine,  whilst  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  much 
less. 

Personal  experience  with  every  varietv  of  steam  thrashing- 
machine  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  if  any ;  although  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  use  of  some  machines,  and  the  observation  of  others, 
are  possible  enough.  From  all  I  have  seen,  and  the  chief  of  what 
I  have  heard,  double-dressing  machines,  or  rather  those  which 
are  intended  for  dressing  the  corn  so  as  to  prepare  it  at  once  for 
market,  do  not  succeed.  There  are  times  when  the  corn  to  be 
thrashed  is  of  very  uniform  quality  and  condition,  when  a  very 
fair  and  well-dressed  samjile  may  be  obtained  by  blowing  out  a 
gi'cat  deal  of  offal  and  light  corn,  with  some  that  is  good  ;  I)ut,  as 
a  rule,  the  attempt  to  turn  out  the  corn  ready  for  market  from  the 
thrashing-machine  is  attended  with  loss.  With  the  best  engine- 
driver  and  the  best  feeder,  there  are  times  when  the  machinery 
goes  slower  than  is  desirable  for  driving  all  the  light  corn  and 
shoit  straws  out  of  the  bulk  :   it  is  then  impossible  to  have  the 
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corn  in  marketable  order.  Again,  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  stacks 
are  frequently  more  damp  than  the  middle  ;  the  quality  of  the 
corn  in  the  stack  also  frequently  varies.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  average  sample  unless  the 
whole  is  turned  into  a  heap  and  mixed  by  subsequent  dressing 
or  dressings.  There  is  also  an  objection  to  the  complexity  of 
most  of  those  machines  which  are  professedly  intended  to  dress 
and  sack  up  the  corn  for  market.  There  is  always  a  liability  to 
something  going  wrong,  and  however  slight  the  damage  or  dis- 
order which  takes  place,  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  incidental 
to  frequent  short  stoppages  may  be  greater  than  that  caused  by  a 
long  interruption  at  distant  intervals.  So  liable  indeed  are  some 
of  those  complicated  machines  to  get  out  of  order  somewhere  or 
other,  that  in  one  instance  I  have  known  a  whole  winter  to  pass 
over,  including  many  days  of  thrashing,  without  the  work  being 
kept  on  regularly  for  even  one  day  free  from  some  vexatious 
stoppage !  Few  machines  are  so  very  bad  as  this ;  but  many 
give  great  trouble.  Moveable  double-dressing  machines  are  also 
less  serviceable  than  single  blowers,  on  account  of  their  increased 
weight.  Some  compact  6  horse-power  single-dressing  thrashing- 
machines  weigh  only  45  cwt.,  whilst  some  of  those  huge  do-every- 
thing  machines  weigh  3|^  tons.  There  are  people  to  be  found 
who  stick  so  pertinaciously  to  any  favourite  of  their  adoption, 
that  they  will  contend  that  steam  power  is  cheaper  than  hand 
labour  for  dressing  corn,  or  indeed  any  purpose.  This  corn- 
dressing  is,  however,  rather  a  nice  operation,  and  requires  more 
care  and  discrimination  than  mere  power.  A  double-dressing 
machine  as  a  fixture  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  portable  machines, 
although  it  is  only  rarely  that  an  equal  sample  can  be  obtained, 
especially  of  wheat,  from  the  machine,  without  a  due  mixture  of 
the  whole  bulk. 

A  fixed  thrashing-machine  placed  on  a  loft  8  feet  high  admits 
of  double-dressing  the  corn,  without  the  necessity  of  elevators,  re- 
volving screen,  or  such-like  complicated  machinery  ;  and  although 
a  further  hand-dressing  may  still  be  necessary,  this  is  much  easier 
done  well  than  when  only  a  single  dressing  has  been  effected  by 
power,  or  a  mere  separation  of  the  chaff  and  corn  made. 

On  the  great  bulk  of  arable  farms,  where  steam-cultivation  is 
not  in  progress  or  contemplated,  a  fixed  steam-engine  is  compara- 
tively much  better  than  a  moveable  power.  First,  the  cost  of  a 
fixture  is  less  than  that  of  a  moveable  engine,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  4,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  leading  makers.  A  fixed 
engine  costs  about  25/.  per  horse-power,  whilst  a  portable  engine 
costs  about  33Z.  The  price  of  a  fixed  thrashing-machine,  as  com- 
pared with  a  moveable  one,  is  as  1  to  2  ;  fixed  thrashing-machines 
being  made  by  several  firms  at  8Z.  per  horse-power,  whilst  portable 
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machines  usually  cost  from  16Z.  to  18Z.  per  horse-power.  The 
difference,  therefore,  in  purchasing  a  fixed  or  moveable  engine, 
say  of  6  or  8  horse  power,  would  stand  about  thus  : — 

Fixed  Engine  and  Machine. 

6  horse-power  engine,  at  25Z.      £150 
Ditto        machine,  at  8Z.  48 


£198 


Portable  Engine,  &c. 

Engine,  6  horse-power,  at  33?,    £198 
Machine,  at  161 96 


294 


Deduct  cost  of  fixed  engine,  &c 198 


Extra  cost  of  portable  engine,  &c.        . .      . .      . .      £96 

Thus,  in  round  numbers,  there  is  a  difference  of  lOOZ.  when  the 
moveable  engine,  &c.,  is  of  6  horse-power ;  and  the  same  relative 
cost  holds  good  for  any  higher  power ;  although  the  price  per 
horse-power  is  less  as  the  size  and  power  are  increased.     For  sim- 
plicity of  calculation,  I  shall  take  the  above  statement  of  a  6  horse- 
power engine  for  estimating  the  cost  of  maintenance.     Two  years 
ago  I  put  up  a  fixed  engine  on  this  farm,  the  working  of  which, 
&c.,  I  shall  by  and  by  describe.     After  thrashing  out  two  crops 
of  about  120  acres  each,  the  engine  seems  as  good  as  new,  and 
has  cost  nothing  whatever  for  repairs  of  any  kind.     I  allude  to 
this  merely  to  show  that  estimates  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
engines  generally  cannot  be  fairly  based  on  personal  experience 
alone.     My  calculations  will,  therefore,  refer  to  a  number  of  en- 
gines, both  fixed  and  portable,  which  have  been  working  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years.      Some  of  the 
fixed  engines  have  worked  for  twenty  years,  and  the   portable 
engines  from  eight  to  twelve  years.      Fixed    engines  generally 
require  a  new  boiler  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  with  a  small  outlay 
for  very  moderate  repairs  and  new  brasses.     The  average  cost  of 
maintenance  for  several  fixed  engines,  which  have  worked  about 
six  months  in  the  year,  has  been  about  10  per  cent.     Portable 
engines  are,  however,  well  known  to  be  extremely  costly  articles 
for  repairs,   and   those   who    have   worked    them  six  years   and 
upwards  tell  me  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  fully  20  per  cent. 
This  seems  a  high  allowance,  certainly ;  but  then  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  engines  which  travel  about  the  country  and  are 
in  nearly  constant  work,  with  rough  usage,  must  suffer  more  than 
would  be  the  case  with  an  engine  confined  to  one  farm,  worked 
less,  and  taken   more  care  of.     With  portable  engines   there   is 
seldom  much  cost  for  repairs  for  a  few  years ;  but,  as  the  saying 
is,  "  when  once  they  begin  to  go,  there  is  no  end  to  their  wants." 
From  their  construction,  however   much  care  be  taken  of  them, 
they  are  sure  to  require  more  repairs  than  fixtures.     The  fire-box, 
tubes,  brasses,  &c.,  wear  out  sooner,  besides  being  more  costly  for 
repairs  than  the  more  solid  parts  of  a  fixed  engine.     The  estimate 
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of  20  per  cent,  for  maintenance  certainly  seems  a  high  one ;  but 
as  this  is  the  sum  stated  as  barely  sufficient  by  those  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  fairly  adopted  as 
a  basis  of  calculation.  Let  us,  then,  put  together  the  prime  cost 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  fixed  engine,  and  contrast  that 
sum  with  the  cost  of  the  moveable  machinery,  so  as  to  show  at 
one  glance  the  comparison  between  the  two  : — 

Fixed  Machinery. 

6     horse-power     engine    and 

mactime,  say   ........     £200 

Cost  of  maintenance,  at  10  per 

cent 20 


£220 


Moveable  Machinery. 

Engine  and  machine,  say      ..     £300 
Cost  of  maintenance,  af  20  per 

cent 60 


£360 


According  to  this  statement,  the  relative  first  cost  of  a  fixed 
and  moveable  engine  is  as  2  to  3,  and  the  relative  cost  of  main- 
tenance as  1  to  3,  which  shows  the  great  comparative  economy 
of  fixed  over  moveable  engines  where  the  one  can  be  substituted 
for  the  other.  Indeed  so  great  is  the  difference,  that  the  cost  of 
thrashing  on  most  farms  would  be  more  than  doubled  per  year 
by  using  a  moveable  instead  of  a  fixed  engine.  Those  who  let 
out  machines  for  hire  do  not  on  an  average  make  large  profits, 
although  the  number  of  quarters  of  corn  thrashed  in  a  year  neces- 
sarily much  exceeds  the  produce  of  a  single  farm.  This  great 
amount  of  work,  however,  must  cause  a  proportionately  greater 
amount  of  tear  and  wear  than  would  arise  on  any  ordinary  farm. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  such  a  calculation  as  20  per  cent,  for 
repairs  and  depreciation  of  value  must  be  too  much  if  applied  to 
the  work  on  one  farm,  unless  the  engine  was  kept  almost  con- 
stantly at  work  in  grinding  and  other  tasks  besides  thrashing. 

On  any  farm  where  as  much  as  from  300  to  600  quarters  of 
corn  is  grown,  the  erection  of  a  fixed  engine  would  be  far  more 
economical  than  hiring.  My  own  farm  produces  generally  from 
400  to  600  quarters  annually :  for  several  years  I  hired  a  6  horse- 
power engine  and  machine  to  thrash  at  Is.  per  quarter.  The 
owner  of  the  machine  found  an  engineer  and  feeder,  who  had  to 
be  boarded  during  the  thrashing.  The  engine,  which  had  to  be 
brought  an  average  distance  of  four  miles,  weighed  with  the 
machine  5J  tons,  and  required  six  horses  to  bring  it  out  of  fields 
and  along  indifferent  roads.  The  machine  sometimes  thrashed 
40  quarters  of  reaped  wheat  a-day,  but  seldom  more  than  20 
quarters  of  strong  bagged  or  mown  wheat :  of  barley  from  20  to 
30  quarters,  and  of  oats  from  30  to  50  quarters,  per  day.  There 
were,  however,  days  lost  and  parts  of  days,  which  materiall}- 
reduced  the  average  of  a  day's  thrashing  throughout  the  season. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  reckoning  every  day  when  the 
fire  was  lighted,  the  average  of  corn  of  all  kinds,  taken  together, 
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thrashed  in  20  days,  was  only  20  quarters.  The  cost  of  hxbour, 
when  thrashing  by  a  moveable  machine  for  several  days  together, 
was  as  follows  : — 

£.    s.    d. 
1  engineer,  board,  beer,  and  lodging 0     2     3 

1  feeder,  ditto       0     2     3 

2  men  on  stack,  wages  2s.,  beer  3cZ.,  at  2s.  3rZ.  ..       ..      0     4     (3 

2  men  untying  or  forking  loose  corn,  at  2s.  3(f 0     4     6 

1  man  removing  thrashed  corn 02     3 

5  men  stacking  straw,  at  2s.  3cZ Oil     3 

3  boys  (1  carrying  water  for  engine,  1  for  chaff,  1  for 
caviugS),  wages  9cZ.,  beer  3ti 0     30 

15  £1  10     0 

Where  elevators  are  used  for  the  straw,  three  men  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  A  further  saving  of  three  hands — one  on  the  stack, 
another  untying,  and  a  lad  employed  with  chaff  and  cavings — 
might  possibly  be  effected  ;  Ijut  practically,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
finished  in  proper  style,  as  many  as  fifteen  hands  are  required, 
and  it  is  quite  as  usual  to  find  that  more,  rather  than  fewer,  are 
employed. 

Cost  of  Hired  Macliine  per  Day  and  per  Quarter. 

£.  s.     d. 

Hire  of  machine  for  20  quarters,  at  Is 100 

15  men  and  boys,  at  an  average  of  2s.  per  day,  including  beer       1  10     0 
-    Coal  and  carnage  0  10     0    : 


■  o^ 


£3     0     0 

This  is  just  3^.  per  quarter,  leaving  out  of  account  the  cost  of 
horses  and  men  in  bringing  the  machine  an  average  distance  of 
four  miles,  for  four  days'  work  or  so  at  a  time.  The  usual  calcu- 
lation, indeed,  is  that  a  hired  machine  costs  about  3/.  IOa.,  when 
every  expense  is  included.  I  shall,  however,  abide  by  3/.  as 
nearest  to  my  experience.  The  cost  of  thrashing  500  quarters  of 
corn,  at  3s.  per  quarter,  amounts  to  75/.  In  addition  to  this  cost, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  extra  horse  and  manual  labour  incurred 
by  bringing  in  the  straw  and  cavings  to  the  yard  throughout  the 
winter.  Thatching  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  straw  from 
getting  wet,  and  with  every  precaution,  there  was  always  much 
litter  and  waste  in  the  stackyard  which  could  not  be  estimated. 
To  clear  up  the  debris  of  the  various  thrashings,  the  services  of  a 
man  with  a  horse  and  cart  were  always  necessary  for  some  days, 
which  1  have  estimated  at  5Z.  a-year  to  the  debit  of  thrashing  out 
of  doors.  The  comparative  waste  of  thrashing  in  and  out  of  doors 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  more  corn 
is  wasted  and  spoiled  by  outdoor  than  indoor  thrashing.  If  you 
are  caught  by  rain  when  taking  in  to  the  barn,  the  stack  can  be 
more  quickly  covered  up  than  when  not  only  that  but  the  machine 
and   some   space  around    it  require  protection.      When   a  great 
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number  of  hands  are  employed  with  a  portable  machine,  there  is 
also  a  temptation  to  keep  on  thrashing,  although  it  be  not  quite 
fine,  or  if  actually  stopped,  to  resume  work  quickly  again,  when 
wet  runs  about  the  stack  and  has  damped  the  thrashing-machine. 
He  who  hires  a  machine  is  never  certain  when  he  may  get  it  to 
a  day,  or  sometimes  to  a  week.  It  may  happen  that  the  very 
day  the  machine  is  set  down  to  work,  it  begins  to  rain  :  the 
machine  and  hands  to  work  it  have  come,  and  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  getting  on  at  all,  it  is  the  ordinary  course  to  begin. 
Any  one  who  has  a  fixed  machine  may  generally  choose  a  pro- 
mising day  for  taking  in,  so  as  to  incur  much  less  liability  to 
interruption  than  when  thrashing  for  days  together  with  a  hired 
machine. 

The  natural  place  for  straw  is  the  yard.  When  a  fixture  is 
used,  the  corn  in  the  straw,  together  with  all  the  chaff  and  cavings 
in  one  bulk,  is  brought  to  the  barn  in  fewer  loads  than  the  straw 
alone,  after  being  thrashed,  would  make :  moreover,  two  loads  of 
sheaves  may  be  loaded  in  the  same  time  as  one  load  of  loose 
straw.  When  the  straw  is  got  into  the  barn  adjoining  the  yards, 
it  is  readily  carried  about  by  a  fork,  and  ihat  regularly  as  wanted. 
When  carts  are  used  for  conveying  the  straw,  it  is  very  frequently 
thrown  down  too  thick,  and  at  too  long  intervals.  With  a  fixed 
machine,  the  chaff  and  cavings  are  deposited  in  their  proper 
places,  without  either  a  waste  of  material  or  labour  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  that  incurred  by  thrashing  in  the  open  air.  The  fodder 
for  cattle  is  much  more  safe  from  wet  and  more  handy  in  the 
barn  than  out  of  doors.  Even  though  cattle-men  be  very  careful, 
still  wet  must  penetrate  the  stack  at  times  when  a  cut  is  made, 
and  damage  to  the  straw  must  ensue,  in  addition  to  waste  of 
labour  and  a  litter  in  the  stackyard.  I  cannot  find  that  a  fixed 
engine  and  a  fixed  thrashing-machine  have  any  drawbacks  com- 
parable to  those  attendant  on  moveable  machines.  At  first  sight 
thrashing  in  the  field  appears  to  be  a  quick  process,  which  saves 
the  trouble  of  moving  the  unthrashed  corn  ;  but  before  all  is  done, 
more  labour  has  been  incurred.  I  once  thrashed  out  20  acres  of 
barley  in  the  field,  and  left  the  straw,  chaff,  and  cavings,  according 
to  the  usual  course,  to  be  brought  home  at  leisure.  Having  no 
waggons,  a  man  with  a  horse  and  cart  was  employed  nearly  all 
winter  for  days  together  to  clear  up ;  but,  after  all,  he  only  made 
as  it  were  a  small  hole  in  a  large  mountain,  which  required  for 
its  removal  a  great  many  carts  for  several  days.  The  odd  man 
in  winter  went  more  times  for  aljout  perhaps  2  cwt.  of  chaff  at  a 
load,  than  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  brought  in  the  whole 
of  the  unthrashed  corn. 

The  past  two  wi. iters  I  have  only  required  a  man  for  a  few  days 
altogether  to  clear  up  the  refuse  thatch  in  the  stackyard.  When 
taking  in  and  thrashing,  I  now  require  for  a  regular  full  day's 
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thrashing  six  men  and  two  boys — one  man  and  boy  at  the  stack, 
one  stout  lad  emptying-  carts,  one  man  untying  sheaves,  one 
feeder,  one  man  in  straw-barn,  one  engineer,  and  one  boy  shovel- 
ling corn  away  from  dressing-machine.  The  engineer  or  the  man 
who  attends  to  the  straw  can  generally  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
intervals  look  to  the  corn-barn.  As,  however,  two  men  and  a 
boy  would  be  required  to  cart  in  the  straw  to  the  yards,  if  thrashed 
out  of  doors,  that  number  of  hands  may  fairly  be  kept  out  of  the 
account  of  cost  of  thrashing.  The  number  of  hands  required 
when  the  corn  is  in,  then,  amounts  to  four  men  and  one  boy, 
unless,  which  rarely  happens,  more  than  one  day's  thrashing  takes 
place  at  a  time,  when  two  men  are  required  at  the  straw.  When 
thrashing  out  of  doors  with  a  hired  machine,  I  found  by  experience 
that,  including  interruptions,  the  corn  thrashed  did  not  average 
more  than  20  quarters  per  day,  but  for  thrashing  indoors  an 
average  of  25  quarters  may  very  fairly  be  taken ;  because,  firstly, 
you  will  be  more  secure  from  such  interruptions ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  broken  day,  instead  of  being  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
work  of  the  farm,  may  oiien  be  an  accommodation,  and  provide 
work  under  cover  for  hands  that  would  otherwise  not  find  profit- 
able employment : — 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Fixed  Engine  for  Thrashing  per  day  and  per  quarter, 
allowing  25  quarters  per  day's  thrashing  on  20  days  a  year. 

£.    s.    d. 
Interest  and  depreciation  on  200/.,  at  10  per  cent.,  divided 

amono;  20  days 10     0 

Interest  on  outlay  of  lOOZ.  for  buildings  for  engine  and 

machine,  at  7  per  cent.,  11.,  divided  by  20  days  ..       ..      0     7     0 

3  men,  at  2s.  ;  1  man,  at  2s.  6fZ. ;  1  boy,  Q>d 0     9     0 

6  cwt.  coal,  with  carnage 0     70 

Oil  0    0     6 

£2     3     6 

Total  cost  21.  3s.  M.,  which,  divided  by  25,  gives  Is,  M.  per  quarter. 

When  thrashing  more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  the  straw  requires 
stacking,  and  of  course  more  hands  to  attend  to  it :  two  hands 
untying  may  also  be  required  in  case  of  very  short  sheaves,  or 
that  loose  corn  may  be  properly  shaken  up.  Seven  hands  are  the 
fewest  who  can  work  the  machine  and  take  in  and  thrash  at  the  same 
time.  Four  hands  only  are  required  to  thrash  when  sufficient 
corn  is  in  the  barn  for  half  a  day's  thrashing  ;  two  hands  can  take 
in  in  a  day  enough  for  half  a  day's  thrashing  ;  four  hands  are 
required  to  fill  the  barn  for  a  whole  day's  thrashing,  when  the 
machine  is  not  going.  With  a  fixture  all  this  may  be  varied, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  wet  days  or  parts  of  days  a  great 
deal  of  thrashing  may  be  done  when  the  labourers  could  be  occu- 
pied about  nothing  else. 

By  the  hired   machine  the  cost  per  quarter  was  about  3^.,  by 
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tlie  fixed  engine  about  Is.  9f/.  per  quarter,  being-  a  saving  of 
31/.  5s.  on  500  quarters.  In  this  account,  be  it  remarked,  the 
increased  labour  of  cleaning  up  the  stackyard,  which  is  now 
saved,  is  not  taken  into  account.  An  additional  advantage  is 
that  the  straw,  chaff,  and  cavings  are  kept  dry  and  convenient 
for  use,  and  though  no  exact  price  can  be  put  upon  these,  I  cer- 
tainly do  attach  a  considerable  value  to  them.  My  horses  have 
no  hay  during  some  months  of  winter,  and  eat  up  chaff,  «Scc.,  very 
readily  when  given  fresh.  It  is  certainly  anything  but  economical 
either  of  labour  or  material  to  waste  chaff,  and  then  cut  straw  to 
supply  its  place.  The  great  bulk  of  practical  farmers  admit  that 
the  chaff  of  any  kind  of  corn  is  more  nutritious  than  the  straw. 
Chemical  analysis  testifies  to  the  same  :  then  why  vvaste  chaff  as 
of  no  use,  when  ready  to  hand  without  cutting  ?  and  why  waste 
cavings,  which  are  the  most  palatable  and  nutritious  of  fodder  ? 

The  fact  is  that  where  there  is  a  fixed  machine  a  few  hands 
can  frequently  be  spared  without  inconvenience  from  other  labour 
for  thrashing,  and  sometimes  a  wet  day  may  be  turned  to  account 
when  nothing  else  could  be  done.  Two  hands  with  an  odd  horse 
may  often  be  spared  to  take  in  the  matter  of  12  or  20  loads  of 
sheaves  in  a  day,  which  can  afterwards  be  thrashed  on  any  morning 
or  afternoon.  When  a  fixed  inachine  is  used,  the  time  of  many 
hands  cannot  be  wasted,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  loco- 
motive is  changed  from  stack  to  stack.  I  like  to  have  long  stacks 
made  in  short  joints  for  the  convenience  of  taking  in  one  or  two 
parts,  as  it  may  happen,  in  a  day.  About  15  or  20  cart-loads 
in  a  round  stack  make  it  a  convenient  stint  for  short  winter  days. 
My  machine  thrashes  far  more  than  25  quarters  a-day,  when 
worked  all  day ;  but  not  wishing  to  over-estimate,  I  have  taken 
this  as  an  average  quantity.  In  thrashing  oats,  half  a  day's  work 
often  suffices  to  nearly  fill  the  barn  with  straw.  The  expense  of 
raising  the,  steam — about  \s. — is  of  no  account  compared  with 
the  importance  of  getting  the  thrashing  done  when  hands  are 
convenient  and  straw  required.  I  only  pay  the  engineer  extra 
wages  when  he  drives  the  engine  :  6</.  a-day  extra  is  all  the 
allowance,  which  amounts  to  very  little  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
but  still  it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  keep  the  engine 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  to  remain  half  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  other  workmen  leave.  Many  people  pay  an  engineer  higher 
wages  per  week  throughout  the  year.  This  is  doubtful  policy, 
and  is  certainly  not  economical  where  only  a  few  weeks'  work  are 
required  in  the  year. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that 
my  buildings  are  well  placed  with  reference  to  the  yards  and 
stacks.  When  once  the  straw  is  in  the  barn,  it  is  easily  moved 
to  the  various  places  where  required.  My  engine  and  machine 
of  6  horse-power  cost  less  than  200Z.  when  everything  was  included. 
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The  thrashing-machine,  including  a  shaft  which  runs  from  the 
engine-house  into  the  corn-barn,  cost  under  40/.  The  maker 
lived  near,  and  was  at  no  cost  for  travelling  expenses  or  carriage 
of  materials,  &c.  Attached  to  the  thrashing-machine  is  one 
blower,  similar  to  those  generally  belonging  to  portable  machines  : 
then  from  the  shaft  which  extends  into  the  corn-barn  another 
common  winnowing-machine  is  driven  by  a  strap.  This  machine 
(which  only  requires  one  small  bolt  to  fasten  it  to  the  floor)  is  fed 
by  the  corn  running  down  a  spout,  after  being  separated  by  the 
first  blower  from  the  chaff.  This  an-angement  is  so  simple  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  anything  getting  out  of  order,  and  generall}- 
the  corn  is  very  well  cleared,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  ready 
for  market.  Oats  for  home  use,  or  barley  for  grinding,  require 
no  subsequent  dressing.  The  lower  dressing-machine,  which  is 
worked  by  the  engine  when  thrashing,  is  detached  in  a  moment 
for  dressing  by  hand. 


STACK-YARD. 


SSCALE  OF  FEET. 


Straw  Bam. 


Chalf  __ 

Wood  'PartHiari 
^      CUarn 
24  Ft 


Vnthreslicd  ^ 
Corn  &c 
24  Ft 


Stable. 


YARD. 


1 


A  circular  tank,  9  feet  deep  and  9  feet  in  diameter,  to  receive 
the  soft   water  from    the   roofs   of   the   buildings  to  supply  the 
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engine,  was  dug  and  bricked  round  with  common  mortar  for 
about  6/.  The  tank  holds  4000  gallons,  or  would  do  so  if  full ; 
but  a  waste-drain,  laid  nearly  a  foot  below  the  surface,  as  is  de- 
sirable, of  course  diminishes  its  capacity.  When  full,  the  tank 
contains  enough  water  to  keep  the  engine  going  from  12  to  15 
days.  Practically  it  has  never  been  nearly  empty,  as  a  good  fall 
of  rain  for  21  hours  makes  it  run  over.  Soft  water  is  far  preferable 
to  common  spring  water  in  many  respects,  and  a  supply  is  gene- 
rally thus  more  cheaply  obtained  than  by  sinking  a  well.  I  have 
already  estimated  the  cost  of  preparing  common  farm-buildings 
for  the  reception  of  fixed  thrashing-machinery  at  lOOZ.  :  such 
was  my  own  experience. 

The  annexed  sketch  shows  the  size  and  position  of  my  bams, 
as  now  subdivided,  A  brick  partition,  one  brick  thick,  has  been 
made  between  the  corn-barn  and  the  compartment  for  unthrashed 
corn :  a  wooden  partition  runs  at  right  angles  to  this  to  divide 
the  lower  part  of  the  corn-barn  into  two  divisions,  one  for  chaff 
and  the  other  for  dressed  corn ;  it  also  serves  as  a  support  for  the 
floor  above.  This  floor  consists  of  8-feet  battens,  laid  without 
joists  or  beams,  but  resting  on  the  aforesaid  wooden  partition, 
near  the  centre,  and  at  either  end  on  a  footing  of  brickwork  added 
to  the  walls.  The  thrashing-drum  is  placed  near  to  the  insertion 
of  the  brick  and  wooden  partition,  and  the  weight  resting  on 
other  parts  of  the  loft  is  not  considerable. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  additions  and  alterations, 
as  made  by  the  landlord  : — 

Details  of  Buildings  for  Engine  and  Thrashing-macJme. 

£,  s.  d. 
Chimney  40  feet  high,  about  7000  bricks,  and  lahom-  ..  ,,  20  0  0 
Engine-house,  ]3  feet  by  15,  including  fixing  of  boiler  outside  30  0  0 
Corn  barn-floor,  21  by  11  feet  =  231  square  feet,  at  Qd.  ..  5  15  6 
Loft  where  machine  is  placed,  (Src,  21  bv  18  feet  =  378  feet, 

atOcZ ". 14     3     6. 

Chaff-house  floor,  below,  21  by  7  feet  =  147  feet,  at  M.       ..        3  13     6 
Wooden  partition  between  corn-barn  and  chaff,  21  by  8  feet, 

=  168  feet,  at  6c? 4     4     0 

Brick    partition    between     corn-barn    and    unthrashed-corn 

compartment,  18  by  8  feet  =  144  feet,  at  M 3  12     0 

Building  one  brick  thick,. inside  barn,  on  two  sides,  to  receive 

the  bearing  of  the  battens  for  loft  above,  instead  of  beams, 

two  sides,  21  by  8  feet  each  =  330  square  feet,  at  M.       . .        8     8     0 
Soft-water  tank,  9  feet  diameter,  9  feet  deep ;  digging  out 

and  building  with  bricks  and  mortar,  at  As.  per  square  yard 

(capacity  of  tank  about  4000  gallons)  6     0     0 

Doors,  wmdow  in  corn-barn,  drains,  &c.,  about      5     0     0 

£100  16     G 
I  likewise  had  a  granary  built  over  the  engine-house,  13  by  15 
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feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  24Z.  for  walls,  floor,  door,  and  window, 
exclusive  of  the  roof,  which  would  of  course  be  required  for 
engine-house,  without  such  addition.  This  item  I  have  not  in- 
cluded in  my  estimate,  because  it  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  fixed  thrashing-machinery.  An  engine-house,  made  as  a 
lean-to,  of  one  brick  thick,  would  cost  only  about  20/.,  roof  in- 
cluded. A  corn-barn,  as  above,  21  by  11  feet,  would  contain, 
when  full,  about  220  quarters  of  corn  ;  but  practically  50  or  60 
quarters  is  all  that  can  conveniently  be  held  for  dressing  over 
and  keeping  the  offal,  &c.,  apart  from  the  dressed  and  undressed 
corn. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  where  a  moveable  engine 
could  be  employed  in  ploughing  as  well  as  in  thrashing,  there 
are  great  temptations  to  give  it  the  preference ;  but  otherwise  the 
fixed  engine  is  more  desirable,  since,  whether  my  calculations  are 
nearly  correct  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  more 
economical.  At  the  same  time  when  I  ordered  my  fixed  ma- 
chinery, a  friend  who  had  some  outlying  farm  premises  got  a 
moveable  engine,  and  found  it  not  only  more  costly  but  more 
troublesome  to  manage.  Where  such  outbuildings  exist  too 
distant  to  be  supplied  with  straw  from  the  chief  homestead,  I 
think  a  fixed  thrashing-machine  would  prove  the  most  econo- 
mical, even  though  moveable  power  should  be  hired  to  drive  it. 
A  fixed  engine  might  at  the  same  time  do  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  at  the  home  farm.  • 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  discuss  as  fairly  as  possible  the 
various  points  connected  with  this  subject,  I  must  leave  others 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  whether  a  moveable  or  fixed  engine 
will  best  suit  their  individual  purpose. 

Burcott  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzard. 


VIII. — Cheese  Experiments.     By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

On  Pasture  Farms,  where  the  milk  is  not  all  sold  as  new  milk, 
nor  used  for  fattening  calves,  the  question  arises  by  what  other 
means  it  may  most  profitably  be  converted  into  marketable 
produce,  and  there  is  still  a  choice  between  four  different  modes 
of  proceeding. 

1.  The  whole  milk  may  be  made  into  cheese. 

2.  The  cream  may  be  skimmed  from  part  of  the  milk  for 
making  butter,  and'  the  skimmed  milk  added  to  new  milk,  and 
then  made  into  cheese. 

3.  The  whole  of  the  milk  may  be  skimmed  and  made  into 
skim-milk  cheese,  and  the  cream  into  butter. 
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4.  The  whole  milk  may  be  skimmed,  and  made  into  skim- 
milk  cheese ;  the  cream  from  the  skimmed  milk  be  added  to 
new  milk,  and  made  into  extra  rich  cheese. 

The  question  is,  which  of  these  four  modes  gives  the  best 
money  return.  Such  a  purely  practical  question  can  be  tested 
satisfactorily  in  one  way  only,  that  is  by  actual  trials.  I  therefore 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Proctor,  who  most  liberally  placed  his  dairy  at  my  command, 
that  I  might  institute  a  series  of  experiments  calculated  to  further 
the  solution  of  this  inquiry.  I  am,  likewise,  much  indebted  to 
Mr,  Tanner  for  the  practical  assistance  which  he  rendered  me 
by  superintending  the  experiments,  which  were  made  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  scale  to  furnish  reliable  data. 

For  each  experimental  cheese  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  was 
used,  consisting  of  130  quarts  of  evening  milk  and  130  quarts 
of  morning  milk.  The  first  experimental  cheese  was  made  on 
the  11th  of  August,  1860;  the  others  on  the  following  days. 

In  Mr.  Proctor's  dairy  at  Wall's  Court  (now  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Richard  Stratton)  cheese  is  made  in  the  Cheddar  fashion. 
In  making  the  different  experimental  cheeses,  the  same  general 
process  was  adopted,  being  that  usually  employed  in  this  dairy. 

Immediately  after  the  morning  milking,  the  evening  and 
morning  milks  were  put  together  into  a  Cockey's  tin  tub,  having 
a  jacketed  bottom  for  the  admission  of  steam  or  cold  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  whole  was  slowly  raised  to  80°,  by 
admitting  steam  into  the  jacketed  bottom.  No  annatto  was  used 
for  colouring  ;  after  the  addition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of 
rennet,  the  tub  was  covered  Avith  a  cloth  and  left  for  an  hour. 
Rennet,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  properly  prepared  and 
added  in  sufficient  quantity,  should  perfectly  coagulate  milk 
at  80°  in  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour.  If  the 
milk  fail  to  be  coagulated  within  the  hour,  the  curd  produced 
will  be  too  tender,  and  not  easily  separated  from  the  whey  with- 
out loss  of  butter  and  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  These 
results  invariably  follow  when  the  rennet  is  not  sufficiently 
strong,  or  too  little  of  it  is  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  curd  is  completely  separated  from 
milk  at  80^  Fahrenheit  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  the 
cheese  produced  is  apt  to  be  sour  or  hard.  An  excess  of  rennet 
always  has  the  effect  of  separating  the  curd  from  the  milk  too 
rapidly,  and  in  a  hard  condition. 

As  much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  rennet,  it  is  useful 
in  daily  practice  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  and  to 
ascertain  by  a  few  trials  the  proper   amount  for  mixing  with  a 
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given  quantity  of  milk.  In  experimental  trials  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  know  the  strength  of  the  rennet,  and  to  employ 
the  same  rennet  in  all  the  trials.  At  Wall's  Court  we  took  special 
care  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

Our  plan  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : — At  about  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  the  curd  was  partially  broken  and  allowed  to  subside 
for  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  temperature  was  raised  very 
gradually  to  108°  Fahrenheit,  by  letting  steam  into  the  hollow 
bottom  of  the  cheese-tub ;  the  curd  and  whey,  meanwhile,  being 
gently  stirred  with  a  wire  breaker,  so  that  the  heat  was  uniformly 
distributed,  and  the  curd  minutely  broken.  The  heat  was  kept 
at  108°  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  stirring  Avas  continued  ; 
the  curd  now  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  pea  was  then  left 
for  half  an  hour  to  settle. 

The  whey  was  then  drawn  off  by  opening  a  spigot  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  As  the  curd  which  is  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess is  quite  tough,  it  readily  separates  from  the  whey,  and  no 
pressure  whatever  is  at  first  requisite  to  make  the  bulk  of  it  run 
off  in  a  perfectly  clear  state. 

The  curd  collected  in  one  mass  was  then  rapidly  cooled  and 
cut  across  into  large  slices,  turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  left  to 
drain  for  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  it  was  tolerably  dry  and  had 
cooled  down  considerably,  it  was  placed  under  the  press  and 
much  of  the  remaining  whey  removed  by  pressure.  After  this 
the  cheese  was  broken  at  first  coarsely  by  hand,  and  then  by  the 
curd-mill,  which  divides  it  into  small  fragments.  A  little  salt 
was  then  added  and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  curd. 

The  next  operation  was  the  vatting.  The  cheese  vat,  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  broken  and  salted  curd,  was  covered  with  a 
cloth ;  the  curd  was  reversed  in  the  cloth,  put  back  into  the  vat, 
covered  up  and  placed  in  the  press.  The  cheese  cloth  was 
removed  several  times,  and  the  cheeses  were  ready  to  leave  the 
press  on  the  sixth  morning.  Mr.  Proctor's  dairy  was  furnished 
with  one  of  Messrs.  Cockey's  heating  apparatus.  This  apparatus 
not  only  maintains  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  room  in  which 
the  cheese  is  ripened,  but  provides  a  supply  of  steam,  by  which 
the  milk  and  whey  may  be  kept  at  any  temperature  that  is 
required  ;  the  necessity  of  removing  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
or  whey  to  a  boiler  to  be  heated,  that  it  may  impart  the  proper 
temperature  to  the  remainder  of  the  milk  or  whey  in  the  cheese- 
tub,  is  thus  done  away  with.  As  the  steam  is  quickly  generated, 
careless  dairy-maids  sometimes  spoil  the  cheese  in  a  few  minutes 
by  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  too  high.  When  the  curd  is 
overheated,  the  cheese  made  from  it  is  always  hard  and  deficient 
in  flavour. 
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In  using  Cockey's  jacketed  cheese-tub,  care  should  also  be 
taken  to  stir  up  constantly  the  contents  of  the  tub  when  steam  is 
admitted  into  the  false  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
temperature  to  about  100^,  after  the  curd  has  been  broken  up 
coarsely.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  a  portion  of  the  curd 
adheres  to  the  heated  bottom,  and  melts.  The  melted  curd 
prevents  the  equal  distribution  of  the  heat,  and  by  not  amal- 
gamating with  the  remaining  curd  produces  a  cheese  which  is 
not  uniform  in  texture,  ripens  unequally,  and  is  altogether  of  an 
inferior  quality.  When  steam  is  admitted  into  the  jacketed 
bottom  of  the  tub,  the  dairy-maid  should  not  leave  her  place  for 
a  moment,  and  constantly  keep  her  hands  employed  in  stirring 
the  contents  of  the  tub  with  the  shovel  wire-breaker.  This  is 
rather  hard  work,  and  therefore  much  better  performed  by  men 
tlian  by  women,  many  of  whom  dislike  Cockey's  cheese-tub. 
Where  it  is  in  use  there  is,  indeed,  greater  risk  of  the  cheese 
Ijeing  spoiled  than  when  whey  heated  in  a  boiler  is  added  to  raise 
the  contents  of  an  ordinary  tub  to  the  required  temperature.  But 
it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  condemn  a  useful  apparatus  on  account 
of  the  mischief  which  may  arise  from  its  misuse. 

Cockey's  cheese-tub,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  an 
excellent  apparatus  which  saves  a  great  deal  of  labour ;  but 
excellent  though  it  may  be,  I  cannot  recommend  its  use  to  those 
who  cannot  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
the  dairywoman.  These  women,  as  a  class,  are  unwilling  to 
alter  their  plan  of  operations  and  learn  the  use  of  a  new  appa- 
ratus, which,  if  it  saves  much  labour,  still  requires  some  special 
attention, — an  effort  which  to  some  minds  seems  more  trouble- 
some than  down-right  hard  manual  labour. 

The  rennet  used  in  the  dairy  was  made  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing receipt : — Slice  the  half  of  a  lemon  ;  sprinkle  it  with 
about  six  ounces  of  salt,  then  pour  upon  it  one  quart  of  boiling 
Avater ;  cover  the  vessel  to  retain  the  steam.  \Vhen  cold  put 
into  the  liquid  one  fresh  veil ;  allow  the  whole  to  stand  for  two 
days,  then  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  rennet 
is  ready  for  use.  This  quantity  is  deemed  sufficient  to  coagulate 
600  gallons  of  milk. 

Prepared  in  this  mode,  and  carefully  strained  off  from  the 
sediment  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  some 
days,  rennet  keeps  sweet  and  efficient  for  several  months. 

Experimental  Cheese  No.  1  (whole-milk  Cheese). 

A  cheese  was  made  from  130  quarts  of  evening  milk  and 
130  quarts  of  morning  milk,  as  drawn  from  the  cow.     A  sample 
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of  the  mixed  morning  and   evening  milk,  on  analysis,  gave  the 

following  results  : — 

Water         87-30 

Butter         3-75 

*Caseiii         3"31 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters           ..      .,  4-86 

Mineral  matters  (asli)       "78 

100-00      , 
*Containing  nitrogen         '53 

The  whey  obtained  in  this  trial  was  as  clear  as  Rhenish  wine, 
and  contained  no  suspended  curd.  It  furnished  the  following 
analytical  results  : — 

Composition  of  Whey  oUained  in  maMitg  Cheese  No.  J . 

Water         93-25 

Butter         -26 

"Albuminous  compounds '91 

fMilk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 4-70 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       '88 

100-00 

*Containing  nitrogen  '166 

t  Lactic  acid         '60 

This  whey,  though  perfectly  clear,  like  all  other  samples  con- 
tained in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  curdlike  substance^ 
which  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet,  but  separates  in  flakes  like  the 
white  of  eggs  when  the  liquid  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 
In  all  probability  this  curdlike  substance  is  albumen.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  milk  this  albuminous  compound  is  given  together 
with  casein  ;  and  as  it  constitutes  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
casein  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  milk,  much  less  curd  is 
obtained  as  cheese  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  total  quantity  of 
curdlike  substances  were  coagulated  by  rennet.  I  have  tried 
various  means  of  separating  this  curdlike  substance  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  curd,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thereby  a  larger 
quantity  of  cheese  from  a  given  number  of  gallons  of  milk,  but 
have  not  succeeded.  The  only  simple  way  of  obtaining  this 
substance  is  to  heat  the  milk  or  whey  nearly  to  212  ,  a  tempera- 
ture which,  of  course,  would  altogether  spoil  the  cheese.  It  has 
been  said  that  perfectly  clear  whey  possesses  little  nutritive 
value,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Not  only  does  such  whey  contain 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  of  milk  and  bone-producing  ma- 
terials (ash),  but  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  albuminous  or 
flesh-producing  compounds  held  in  solution,  besides  some  butter, 
the  proportion  of  which,  however,  is  very  small  when  the  ope- 
ration has  been  carefully  conducted. 
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On  no  account,  therefore,  should  the  whey  be  allowed  to  run 
to  waste.  Mixed  with  a  little  barley-meal  it  constitutes  the  best 
food  that  can  be  given  to  pigs,  for  it  fattens  rapidly  and  produces 
the  most  delicately-flavoured  bacon. 

In  this  trial  260  quarts  of  milk  produced  234  quarts*of  whey. 

The  cheese  was  weighed  when  fresh  from  the  press,  and  again 
from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  loss  which  it 
sustained  in  keeping.  The  loss  is  considerable,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  subjoined  weighings  : 

August  17-tli  (fresh  from- the  i^ress)        ..      ..  61i  Ihs. 

September  14th         60l 

December  14th  57f 

February  11th 57| 

March  11th       57 

April  17th" 56 

Total  loss  in  8  monthsj  5^  lbs.,  or  9  per  cent,  round  numbers. 

This  cheese  was  considered  quite  ripe  on  the  14th  of  December, 

and  therefore  lost   If  lbs.  after  it  was  ready  for  the   market.      A 

portion  analysed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  gave  the  following 

results : 

Water         37-85 

Butter         28-91 

*Casein        25-00 

Extractive,  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c.         ..      ..  4-91 

fjMineral  matters  (ash)        ..      3-33 


100-00 

*Containing  nitrogen  ..      4*00 

t Containing  common  salt ,  '52 

Experimental  Cheese  No.  2  (partially  skimmed-milk  Cheese). 

The  second  cheese  was  made  from  130  quarts  of  skimmed 
milk  and  130  quarts  of  new  milk.  The  morning  milk  stood 
thirty-six  hours,  and  the  evening  milk  twenty-four  hours  before 
being  skimmed.  The  cream  removed  measured  ten  pints,  and 
produced  9  lbs.  of  butter. 

A  sample  of  the  mixed  skim  and  new  milk  from  which  the 
Cheese  No.  2  was  made,  on  analysis  gave  the  following  results  : 

AVater         87-89 

Butter         3-12 

*Casein         2-94 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters          ..      ..  5-29 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       ..      -70 

100-00 
*Containing  nitrogen         •• ..         '47 
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The  whev  produced  in  this  experiment  measured  228  gallons, 
and  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Moisture 92'85 

Butter         -29 

*Albuminous  compounds '93 

Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 5"03 

•[Mineral  matters  (ash)       '90 


100-00 


*Containing  nitrogen  '168 

f  Containing  lactic  acid      '48 

The  Cheese  No.   2  was  made  on  the  13th  of  August,   1860, 

and  weighed  : 

August  21st  (fresh  from  the  press)         ..      ..  50j  lbs. 

September  14  th        49  J 

December  14th  47 

March  11th        46 

April  18th         45i 

July  30th 44 

Total  loss  in  8  months,  6f  lbs,,  or  13J  per  cent. 
Loss-vrhen  ready  for  sale,  3?  lbs.,  or  7  per  cent. 

Analysed  on  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  having  been  kept  rather 
longer  than  ten  months,  it  had  the  following  composition : 

Water         32-88 

Butter         29-25 

*Casein         29-87 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c.         ..      ..  4-92 

f  Mineral  matters  (ash)        3-08 

100-00 

*Containing  nitrogen 4'TS 

tContaining  common  salt '29 

Having  been  kept  much  longer  than  the  preceding  cheese,  it  con- 
tained five  per  cent,  less  water  and  cut  rather  dry.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  cheese  contained  very  little  salt.  The  dairy- 
maid made  a  mistake  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  trials,  by 
using  an  insufficient  quantity  of  salt ;  not  more  than  about  six 
ounces  having  been  taken  for  each  cheese.  The  proper  quantity 
of  salt  is  1  lb.  for  every  50  lljs.  of  cheese. 

Experimental  Cheese  No.  3  (skim-milk  Cheese). 

In  this  instance  260  quarts  of  new  milk  were  set  aside ;  the 
morning  milk  stood  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  evening  milk 
thirty-six  hours  before  being  skimmed.  The  milk  from  which 
the   cream   Avas    removed   was  ,tlien    made    into    skimnied-milk 


»1 
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cheese ;  260  quarts  of  milk  gave  20  pints  of  cream,  which 
according  to  the  preceding  trial  Avould  have  yielded  18  lbs.  of 
butter, 

A  sample  of  the  skimmed  milk  from  which  the  Cheese  No.  3 
was  made,  on  analysis  furnished  the  following  results  : 

Water         89-00 

Butter         1-93 

*Casem         3-01 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters          ..      ..  5*28 

Mineral  matters  (asli)       '78 

100-00 
*Contaiuing  nitrogen '48 

The  whey  in  this   experiment  measured    222  quarts,  and  had 
the  following  composition  : 

Water         93-15 

Butter         -14 

Albuminous  compounds '91 

'Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 5-06 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       -74 

100-00 
♦Containing  lactic  acid      '48 

The  Cheese  No.  3  was  made  on  15th  of  August,  and  weighed : 

August  21st  (fresh  from  the  press)         ..      ..  48§  lbs. 

September  I4th        47      ,, 

December  14th 44      „ 

February  11th 43^     „ 

March  nth        43|     „ 

AprillSth         42      „ 

Total  loss  in  8  months,  Gj  lbs.,  or  13  per  cent. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  4^  lbs.,  or  9j-  per  cent. 

A  portion  of  this  cheese  was  analysed  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1861,  and  found  to  consist  in  100  parts  of — 

AVater         39-43 

Birtter        27  08 

*Caseiu         30-37 

Extractive  matters  and  lactic  acid -22 

t Mineral  matters  (ash)       2-90 

100-00 

*Containiug  nitrogen 4*86  ; 

fContaining  common  salt '23 

Experimental   Cheese  No.  4.  (extra-rich  Cheese). 

The  cream  from  260  quarts  of  milk  was  added  to  260  quarts 
of  new  milk  and  made  into  cheese.     A  sample  of  the  mixed 
VOL.  xxiir.  N 
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In  this  trial  243  quarts  of  whey  .were  produced.  The  following 
is  an  analysis  of  the  whey  obtained  in  making  Cheese  No.  4 : 

Water         92-95 

Butter         •eS 

Albuminous  compounds 1*20 

*Milk-sugar  and  lactic  acid      4-55 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       -65 


100-00 
*  Containing  lactic  acid       -48 

In  comparison  with  the  whey  obtained  in  making  the  Cheeses 
No.  1,  2,  and  3,  this  whey  is  richer  in  butter  and  also  in  albu- 
minous matter.  It  was  rather  milky,  and  owed  its  turbid 
condition  to  finely  suspended  particles  of  curd  and  butter. 

The  Cheese  No.  4  was  made  on  the  15th  of  May,  1860,  and 
weighed  : 

August  21st  (when  it  left  the  press)      ..      ..  70f  lbs. 

Sej^tember  14  th     ..  70 

December  14tli  *i7 

February  11th  60 

March  11th        66 

April  18th         64 

July  30th 62 

Total  loss  in  11  months,  8f  lbs.,  or  12|  per  cent,  in  round  numbers. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  3|  lbs.,  or  5  per  cent. 

Composition  of  extra-rich  Cheese,  No.  4,  on  July  30th,  1861. 

Water         30-53 

Butter        41-58 

*Casein         23-38 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 2-45 

fMineral  ma!:ters  (ash)       2-06 


100-00 

*Coutaining  nitrogen 3*74 

■f Containing  common  salt '09 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  repeat  these  trials,  and  to  make 
four  other  cheeses  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  pre- 
ceding four  cheeses  were  made  respectively. 
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Cheese  No.  5  (whole-milk  Cheese). 
Made  from  260  quarts  of  new  milk. 

Composition  of  this  Milk  (^Axigust  2\st,  1860). 

Water         87-00 

Butter         3-99 

*Casem        3-44 

Milk-sugar,  extractive  matter,  &c 4*81 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       "76 

100-00 
*Containing  nitrogen '55 

This  milk,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  but  slightly  in  composition 
from  that  used  on  the  11th  of  August,  for  making  whole-milk 
cheese. 

Composition  of  Whey  from  Cheese  No.  5. 

Water        92-80 

Butter        -59 

Albuminous  compounds "91 

Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 5*04 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       -66 

100-00 
This  whey,   like  that   made  from    Cheese  No.  4,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently clear,  and   contained   too   much   fatty  matter  in  a  state 
of  mechanical  suspension. 

The  Cheese  No.  5  was  made  on  21st  of  August,  and  weighed: 

August  27th  (fresh  from  the  press)         ..      ..  61 5  lbs. 

September  14th         60f    „ 

December  14th 58?    „ 

March  11th        57 


)» 


Total  loss  in  Gh  months,  4^  lbs.,  or  7J  per  cent. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  3?  lbs.,  or  51  -per  cent. 

Composition  of  Cheese  No.  5  on  the  11th  July,  1861. 

Water        31-70 

Butter        36-18 

*Casein         27-19 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 1-95 

fMineral  matters  (ash)       2*98 

100-00 

*ContainiDg  nitrogen         4-35 

fContaining  common  salt         '34 

Cheese  No.  6  (partially-skimmed-milk  Cheese). 

Made  from  130  quarts  of  new  milk  and  130  quarts  of  skimmed 
milk. 

N    2 
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Composition  of  MiJlifrom  xdiicli  Cheese  No.  6  v:as  made. 

Water         88-50 

Butter        2-43 

*Caseiu        3-25 

Millc-sugar,  extractive  matters,  &c 5'03 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       '79 

lOO'OO 
*Containing  nitrogen        '52 

Ten  pints  of  cream  were  taken  from  130  quarts  of  milk,  and 
produced  9|^lbs.  of  butter. 

Composition  of  Whey- from  Cheese  No.  6. 

Water         93-05 

Butter         -40 

Albuminous  compounds -95 

Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &'c 4-96 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       "64 

100-00 

This  cheese  was  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  weighed: 

August  24th      53  lbs. 

September  14tlr         52|  „ 

December  14th 491  „ 

Febi-uary  11th 49    „ 

Total  loss  in  6  months,  4  lbs.,  or  7§  per  cent. 

Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  3J  lbs.,  or  6  per  cent. 

Composition  of  Cheese  No.  6,  analysed  April  22nd,  1862. 

AYater         38-43 

Butter        23-28 

*Casein         ..      32-37 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 2-10 

■[•Mineral  matters  (ash)       3-82 

100-00 
Containing  nitrogen        5*18 


'D 


tContaining  salt        *65 

Cheese  No.  7  (skimmed-milk  Cheese). 

Made  from  260  quarts  of  milk,  from  which  the  cream  (20J  pints) 
was  taken  off. 

Composition  of  Skim-milk  used  in  mahing  the  Cheese  No.  7. 

Water         89-10 

Butter         2-31 

*Casein        3-50 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters 4-32 

Mineral  matters  (ash)        "^7 

100-00 
*Containing  nitrogen       *56 
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The  whey  from  this  cheese  was  perfectly  clear,  and  contained 
hardly  any  butter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  analysis : 

Composition  of  Whey  from  Cheese  No.  7. 

Water         93-10 

Butter        -14 

Albuminous  compounds "76 

*]\Iilk-suo;ar  and  lactic  acid       5*31 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       -69 

100-00 
*CoiitainIng  lactic  acid '46 

This  cheese  was  made  on  the  20th  of  August,  1860,  and  weighed: 

August  26tli      491  lbs. 

September  14tli 49     „ 

December  14th 47i  „ 

March  6th 46i  „ 

Total  loss  in  6  months,  3 J  lbs.,  or  6 J  per  cent. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  2j  lbs.,  or  5  per  cent. 

Compositioa  of  Cheese  No.  7  {Skim-^milk  Cheese^. 

Water         38-39 

Butter        23-21 

*Casein        28-37 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c.         ..      ..  6-80 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       3-23 

100-00 
*Contaimng       4-54 

Cheese  No.  8  (extra-rich  Cheese). 

Made^from   260  quarts  of  new  milk,  to  which   was  added  the 
cream  (20  pints)  from  260  quarts  of  milk. 

Composition  of  ths  Milk  from  ichich  the  Cheese  No.  8  loas  made. 


Water         86-73 

Butter         4-81 

*Casein         2-69 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters 5-01 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       '76 

100-00 
*Containing  nitrogen        •43 

Composition  of  the  Whey  from  Cheese  No.  8. 

Water         92-95 

Butter         -42 

Albuminous  compounds 1*01 

Milk-siTgar,  luetic  acid,  &c 4-95 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       "67 

100-00 
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This  cheese  was  made  on  the  20th  of  August,  1860,  and  weighed  : 

August  26tli  (fresh  from  the  press)         ..      ..     74f  lbs. 

September  14th         73j   ,, 

December  14th ''I     ?> 

Loss  from  the  time  it  left  the  press  until  ready  for  sale,  3|  lbs., 

or  5  per  cent. 

No  analysis  was  made  of  this  cheese. 

These  experiments  then  led  to  the  following  results : 

Marketable 
Cheese.  Butter. 

Quarts.  lbs.  lbs. 

1.  520  of  milk  produced        (whole-milk)  116 

2.  ,,  (one-half  skimmed)  produced 96|    ..     18 

3.  „  (all  skimmed)  produced  ..      90|    ..      36 

(the  cream  from  one- j  /skim  cheese  90^ 

4.  1040  „  half  being  added  to    produced  |^.^j^  ^^^^^^  ^gg^ 

I  the  other       . .      . . ) 

The  cheeses  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Co.,  extensive 
cheese-factors  at  Bristol,  who  considered  No.  1  to  be  worth  10s. 
per  cwt. ;  No.  2,  6O5.  per  cwt.  ;  No.  3,  50^.  per  cwt. 

With  respect  to  the  extra-rich  Cheese  No.  4,  Messrs.  Bridges 
say :  "  We  have  examined  the  cheese  marked  No.  4 :  we  think  it 
cuts  rather  richer  than  that  marked  No.  1,  but  it  bears  no  higher 
value  in  the  market."  In  my  paper  on  the  '  Composition  of 
Cheese,'  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  market  A'alue  of  cheese 
does  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  butter  which  it 
contains.  I  am  glad  to  find  this  opinion  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  cheese-factor  whose  practical  knowledge  is  extensive. 

Mr.  Tanner  informs  me  that  he  has  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Mr.  Bridges  on  the  subject  of  cheesemaking,  and  in  his 
letter  to  me  quotes  several  observations  made  by  him  on  this 
occasion,  which  perfectly  accord  with  remarks  made  by  me  in 
the  paper  referred  to. 

Thus  Mr.  Bridges,  speaking  within  certain  limits,  considers 
the  richness  of  cheese  to  depend  as  much  upon  the  mode  of 
making  as  upon  the  quantity  of  cream  in  the  milk.  Too  much 
heat,  he  says,  destroys  the  cream  ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  too 
much  heat  melts  some  of  the  butter  which  then  passes  into  the 
whey.  By  carelessly  manipulating  the  tender  curd,  he  justly 
observes,  some  of  the  cream  may  be  washed  out  and  passed  into 
the  whey.  This  gentleman  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  best 
Cheddar  cheese  can  be  made  from  good  new  milk,  and  therefore 
considers  the  addition  of  cream  to  milk  of  questionable  service, 
and  certainly  an  extravagant  practice. 

The  addition  of  cream  to  new  milk,  no  doubt,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  certainly  improves   the  (juality  of  Stilton   cheese,  but 
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the  market  value  of  Cheddar  is  not  raised  materially  by  such  an 
addition.  First-rate  cheesemakers,  Mr.  Bridges  observes,  often 
take  some  cream  from  the  milk,  and  still  make  a  superior  quality 
of  cheese  (worth  more  in  the  market)  than  less  experienced  and 
careless  makers  produce  from  unskimmed  milk.  He  looks  upon 
the  temperature  and  the  careful  breaking  of  the  curd  as  the  points 
upon  which  the  quality  of  the  cheese  (Cheddar)  mainly  depends 
— apart,  of  course,  from  the  influence  of  the  natural  richness  or 
poverty  of  the  milk. 

Having  treated  of  all  these  points  in  detail  in  my  paper  on  the 
'  Composition  of  Cheese,'  I  need  not  refer  to  them  in  particular. 
These  observations  made  by  Mr.  Bridges  must  be  satisfactory 
to  dairymen,  as  affording  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  correct- 
ness of  opinions  which  I  have  already  published,  as  resulting 
from  my  own  observations  and  scientific  experiments. 

The  cheeses  produced  in  these  trials  were  not  so  good  as  they 
might  have  been,  nor  like  those  of  experienced  makers,  such  as 
Mr.  Harding  of  Marksbury,  Mr.  McAdam  of  Gorsty  Hill,  or  Mr. 
Chandos  Pole  of  Derby.  Anxious  not  in  any  way  to  thwart  or 
disconcert  the  dairymaid,  I  thought  it  wise  to  let  her  have 
entirely  her  own  way.  She  certainly  made  two  great  mistakes. 
To  one  I  have  already  alluded :  six  ounces  of  salt  is  not  enough 
for  from  50  to  60  lbs.  of  cheese ;  three-quarters  to  one  pound 
would  have  been  a  better  proportion.  The  second  mistake  which 
she  made  was  to  raise  the  temperature  to  108°  F.  On  no 
account  should  the  heat  of  the  cheese-tub  be  allowed  to  rise 
above  100^  F.  The  higher  the  temperature  is  raised  the  more 
readily  the  whey  passes  from  the  curd,  and  the  less  mechanical 
work  is  required.  The  dairywoman  may,  therefore,  be  naturally 
tempted  to  save  herself  trouble  to  the  injury  of  the  cheese. 

Although  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  the  Cheddar  system  of 
cheesemaking,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  comparatively  lower 
temperature  which  the  best  Cheshire  makers  adopt  is  the  main 
reason  of  the  exceedingly  fine  aroma  which  so  favourably  cha- 
racterises their  produce. 

The  finest-flavoured  cheese  which  I  ever  tasted  was  made  at 
Ridley  Hall,  near  Crewe,  Cheshire.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  milk  of  the  same  quality  as  that  which  there  came 
under  the  careful  management  of  Mrs.  Willis,  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  expert  Cheddar  maker  would  not  produce  a  cheese  of 
an  equally  delicious  flavour. 

The  care,  skill,  and  enormous  amount  of  work  and  time  which 
the  making  of  the  best  Cheshire  entails,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  Cheddar  system,  no  doubt  are  the  main  causes  why  so 
little  really  first-rate  Cheshire  cheese  is  now  manufactured.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  those  who  prefer  in  the  main  to  follow 
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the  Cheshire  plan,  but  find  that  their  cheese  is  apt  to  heave 
and  be  inferior  in  quality,  to  set  the  milk  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  is  their  custom  ;  80^  is  a  very  good  temperature 
at  the  time  of  applying  the  rennet.  When  the  curd  has  been 
carefully  broken  up  and  allowed  to  settle  for  about  half  an  hour, 
the  temperature  of  the  cheese-tub  may  then  be  raised  with  ad- 
vantage to  90^  F. 

Returning  to  the  Wall's  Court  cheese-trials,  it  appears, 
according  to  preceding  data,  that  1000  gallons  of  milk,  used 
according  to  the  four  different  modes  adopted,  gave  market 
produce  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  1000  gallons  of  new  milk  gave  8  cwts.  of  whole-milk  cheese. 
,    No.  2.  1000  gallons  of  milk,  partiallj^  skimmed,  pi-oduced  6^  cwts.  16  lbs. 
of  cheese,  and  I5  cwt.  of  butter. 

No.  o.  1000  gallons  of  milk,  skimmed,  in-oduced   6  cwts.  24  lbs.  of  skim- 
milk  cheese,  and  2^  cwts.  of  butter. 

No.  4.  1000  gallons  of  milk  produced  3  cwts.  12  lbs.  of  skim-milk  cheese, 
and  4J  cwts.  of  extra-rich  cheese. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  economic  results  obtained,  taking  as 
the  basis  of  our  calculation  the  price  actually  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  these  eight  large  Cheddar  cheeses,  and  assuming  that 
butter  is  sold  at  Is.  a  pound  : 

£.    s.     d.     £.    s.    d. 
No.  1.  Produced  8  cwts.  of  whole-milk  cheese, 

worth  70s.  per  cwt 28     0     0 

No.  2.  Cheese,  6  cwts.  2  qrs.  16  lbs.,  at  60s.  per  cwt.   19  18     4 

Butter,  Ij  cwt.,  at  Is.  per  lb. 7     0    0 

26  18     4 

No.  3.  Cheese,  6  cwts.  24  lbs.,  at  oOs.  per  cwt.  ..     15  10    8 

Butter,  2i  cwts 14     0     0 

29  10    8 

No.  4.  Made  into  skim-milk  cheese  and  extra-rich 
cheese.  1000  gallons  of  milk  produced — 
Skim-milk  cheese,  3  cwts.  12  lbs.,  at  oOs.        7  15     4 

Eich  cheese,  4  cwts.  3  qrs.,  at  70s 16  12     6 

24     7  10 

Thus  in  these  experiments,  it  will  appear  that  No.  2  gave  the 
best,  and  No.  4  decidedly  the  least  profitable,  result.  Where  a 
ready  sale  for  butter  can  be  found,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
more  profitable  to  make  skim-milk  cheese  and  butter  than  to 
look  only  to  the  production  of  a  cheese  of  a  better  quality. 
The  Cheddar  plan,  however,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
making  of  skim-milk  cheese  as  the  Gloucestershire  system, 
neither  is  it  desirable  to  make  thick  skim-cheeses.  A  thick 
skim-milk  cheese,  when  made  at  the  elevated  temperature  at 
which  Cheddar  is  usually  produced,  never  ripens  properly,  and 
like  all  skim-milk  cheeses  deteriorates  when  kept  more  than  two 
months  ;  whereas  a  rich  Cheddar  is  gradually  improved  ]>y 
keeping  for  many  months. 
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Cheese   Experiments  made  at  Mr.  Harrison^s  Dairy,  Frocester 

Court,  Stoneliouse. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Harrison  makes  excellent  uncoloured  single  Glou- 
cester, and  follows  the  ordinary  practice  in  his  neighbourhood  of 
making  cheese  twice  a  day. 

The  pasture  in  this  district  is  good,  but  full  of  buttercups 
{Ranunculus).  The  cows  kept  on  this  pasture  yield  milk  rich  in 
butter.  In  making  single-Gloucester,  a  portion  of  the  milk  from 
each  milking  is  generally  set  aside,  partially  skimmed,  and  then 
added  to  new  milk.  The  rennet  is  applied  at  a  temperature 
varying,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  from  75^  to  80'^.  After 
an  hour  the  curd  is  carefully  cut  across  with  a  large-bladed  knife, 
then  removed  by  a  skimming  dish  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  tub.  The  curd  is  allowed  to  subside  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  the  clear  whey  is  dipped  out  with  a  wooden 
bowl,  care  being  taken  not  to  press  or  injure  the  tender  curd.  When 
most  of  the  whey  has  been  removed,  the  curd  is  again  carefully 
stirred  with  a  wooden  skimming  dish,  and  afterwards  with  a 
wire-breaker,  at  first  very  cautiously  and  gradually  more  briskly. 
After  the  curd  has  been  thoroughly  broken,  the  whole  is  left  to 
settle  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes ;  the  clear  whey  is  next 
drawn  off,  and  the  curd  collected  into  one  mass.  This  is  cut  into 
thin  slices,  which  are  heaped  up  and  again  collected  into  one 
mass,  and  this  process  of  slicing  and  heaping  is  repeated  several 
times,  as  it  materially" facilitates  the  separation  of  the  whey,  and 
is  much  preferable  to  the  use  of  pressure.  Many  dairymaids, 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  this  work,  put  the  curd  far  too  soon  into  the 
presses ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  pores  of  the  outside  layers 
of  the  cheese  are  completely  closed  up,  and  the  whey  prevented 
from  escaping.  No  amount  of  ordinary  pressure  removes  the 
whey  so  perfectly  as  repeated  slicing  and  careful  breaking  up. 

When  sufficiently  firm  and  dry,  the  curd  is  placed  upon  cloth 
in  the  vat,  and  gently  pressed  under  an  ordinary  cheese-press. 
When  no  more  whey  flows  out,  it  is  removed  from  the  press, 
crumbled  coarsely  by  hand,  and  then  more  minutely  by  the 
curd-mill.  Finally  the  curd  is  vatted,  and  placed  at  first  under 
a  slight  pressure,  which  is  gradually  increased.  The  last  thing 
done  on  the  day  on  which  the  cheeses  are  made,  is  often  to  rub 
in  some  salt.  Subsequently  the  cheeses  are  salted  in  the  same 
way  three  times,  and  each  time  the  salt  is  rubbed  in,  a  clean  and 
dry  cloth  is  placed  round  the  cheeses.  In  about  a  week's  time 
the  cheeses  are  ready  to  be  removed  to  the  cheese-room. 

The  preceding  is  a  short  description  of  the  usual  plan  of 
making  thin  Gloucester  cheese. 

Mr.  Harrison  does  not  colour  his  cheese,  and  keeps  it  for 
about  a  fortnight  in  a  warm  room,  and  then  removes  it  to  a  cool, 
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airy  shed  for  three  weeks  longer  before  he  sends  it  to  market. 
In  both  rooms  the  cheeses  are  kept  on  wooden  shelves  and  fre- 
quently turned.      In  winter  the  first  room  is  heated  by  a  stove. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  takes  great  interest  in  cheesemaking,  some 
vears  ago  applied  the  ordinary  centrifugal  drying-machine  to  the 
purpose  of  separating  whey.  A  small  turbine  or  water-wheel 
drives  the  revolving  vessel  in  which  the  curd  is  placed  in  a  cloth. 
As  the  vessel  attains  its  velocity,  the  whey  is  driven  outwards 
through  the  perforated  surface  which  encloses  it,  and  escapes. 
The  curd  in  this  case  is  either  not  broken  at  all,  unless  by  acci- 
dent, or  but  imperfectly. 

Having  operated  with  the  drying  machine,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  instead  of  beating  curd  and  whey  together  into  the  revolving 
vessel,  it  would  be  better  and  more  expeditious  to  break  the  curd 
coarsely,  to  let  it  subside  for  twenty  minutes,  to  dip  out  as  much 
of  the  clear  whey  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  curd,  and 
then  to  place  it  tied  in  a  cloth  in  the  revolving  vessel. 

Mr.  Harrison  obligingly  placed  his  dairy  at  my  disposal  to  try 
certain  experiments,  and  for  his  kindness  and  personal  assistance 
my  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  this  gentleman. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  that  in  cheesemaking  a  considerable 
loss  both  in  curd  and  butter  is  often  incurred  by  adopting  a 
faulty  method,  or  by  careless  manipulation.  With  a  view  of 
preventing  these  alleged  losses,  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  first  to 
adapt  the  centrifugal  drying-machine  to  dairy  operations.  :_^But 
as  his  excellent  dairymaid  prefers  to  make  cheese  by  hand,  the 
centrifugal  machine  is  not  often  set  in  motion  at  Frocester  Court. 

I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  by  comparative  trials  whether  the 
alleged  loss  in  cheesemaking  was  unavoidable,  or  whether  it 
could  be  avoided  or  diminished  by  the  employment  of  this  cen- 
trifugal whey-separating  machine.  The  trials  were  made  at 
Frocester  Court  on  the  7th  of  August,  1860. 

No.  1. — In  the  first  experiments,  80  gallons  of  milk  were  made 
according  to  the  usual  plan  into  four  cheeses,  which  may  be  called 
hand-made  cheeses. 

No.  2. — In  the  second  trial,  80  gallons  of  milk  were  made 
into  four  cheeses  as  before,  with  this  exception — that  the  whey 
was  separated  by  the  centrifugal  machine. 

The  milk  used  in  both  trials  had  the  following  composition : 

AVater        S7-40 

Butter         3-43 

*Casein        3-12 

Milk-sugar,  extractive  matters,  &c 5"12 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       "93 

100-00 

*Containing  nitrogen        "50 

The  whey  obtained  in  each  experiment  was  nearly  clear ;  that 
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produced   by  the  machine  being  the  clearer  of  the  two.      On 
analysis  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Composition  of  two  Samples  of  Whey  made  at  Frocester  Court, 
August  7th,  1860. 

Machine-made.  Hand-made. 

Water       92-75  92-60 

Butter       -39  -55 

*Alburainous  compounds -87  '96 

Ash -86  -81 

Sugar  and  extractive  matters 5-13  5-08 

100-00  100-00 

*Contaming  nitrogen '14  '15 

Free  lactic  acid '41  '36 

We  see  then  that  both  in  respect  of  the  butter  and  the  albumi- 
nous compounds  left  in  the  whey,  the  machine  has  an  advantage, 
though  but  a  slight  one ;  but  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  ordinary  whey  and  that  produced  by  the  centrifugal 
machine.  Other  samples  of  whey  from  cheese  made  by  hand 
have  given  me  quite  as  little  butter  as  that  found  in  the  whey 
produced  by  the  machine ;  and  every  sample  of  whey  which  I 
have  yet  examined  contained  from  8-lOths  to  1  per  cent,  of  a 
curd  like  albuminous  matter  which  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet, 
and  that  can  only  be  separated  by  boiling. 

The  four  cheeses  of  each  trial  were  carefully  marked  and 
weighed  at  intervals.  They  were  made,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  the  7th  of  August. 

No.  I. — The  cheeses  made  by  hand  weighed  : 

August  18th 81Jlbs. 

September  3rd        78 J   „ 

September  22nd 75     „ 

Loss  in  4  \veeks,  6|  lbs.,  or  8  per  cent. 

11. — The  four  cheeses  made  by  the  machine  weighed  : 

August  18th 74|  lbs. 

September  3rd       70^   „ 

September  22nd 67"    „ 

Loss  in  4  weeks,  7J  lbs.,  or  10  per  cent. 

The  cheese  was  sold  at  Id.  a  pound  when  only  five  weeks  old, 
and  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese  made 
by  hand  and  that  made  by  the  machine  could  be  noticed.  All 
were  equally  good  and  fine-flavoured  cheeses. 

Eighty  gallons  of  milk  when  made  by  hand  into  cheese  thus 
produced  75  lbs.,  and  when  made  by  the  machine  only  67  lbs.  of 
saleable  cheese.  Since  the  whey  from  the  machine-made  cheese 
was  rather  the  poorer,  fully  as  great  a  weight  of  cheese  might 
have  been  expected  when  the  machine  was  used  as  when  the 
ordinary  plan  of  manipulation  was  adopted.     To  account  for  this 
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difference  of  8  lbs,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  machine-made 
cheese  was  drier  than  the  other ;  but  the  preceding  weighings 
show  that  whereas  the  No.  I.  cheeses  lost  in  four  weeks  onlv 
8  per  cent,  in  weight,  the  No.  II.  cheeses  made  by  machine  lost 
10  per  cent.,  indicating  thereby  that  the  latter  were  more  moist 
than  the  former.  Direct  determinations  indeed  showed  that  the 
machine-made  cheese  contained  rather  more  water  than  that 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  former  I  found  37-20  per 
cent,  and  in  the  latter  36*77  per  cent,  of  water  ;  but  this  difference 
is  not  sufhcient  to  account  for  the  results. 

The  case  was  puzzling  ;  equal  quantities  of  milk  had  in  each 
case  been  carefully  measured  out ;  rather  less  matter  had  been 
left  in  the  whey  which  came  from  the  machine  ;  the  cheese 
differed  but  little  in  respect  of  moisture  ;  but  for  an  accidental 
observation  I  should  have  been  completely  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  anomaly.  I  found  out  by  chance  that  the  dairymaid  was 
determined  not  to  be  beaten  by  the  machine,  and  to  prove 
her  skill  by  making  a  larger  quantity  by  hand  than  by  the 
machine.  The  two  trials  were  made  in  two  adjoining  rooms, 
and  watching  the  making  of  the  two  sets  of  cheese  from  beginning 
to  end,  I  found  the  dairymaid  in  the  act  of  incorporating  some 
cheese-parings  from  the  preceding  day's  make  with  the  hand- 
made cheese.  Whether  these  parings  were  specially  reserved 
for  the  coming  trial  or  not  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  certainly  saw  her 
take  them  from  a  tolerably  large  supply  which  she  kept  under 
the  cheese-tub. 

The  examination  of  the  two  samples  of  whey  had,  however, 
in  my  opinion  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  cheese  is  made,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenized  compounds  of  milk  is  left  in  the  whey  ;  and  that 
this  loss  is  unavoidable,  and  not  necessarily  greater  in  the  ordi- 
nary plans  of  operation  than  by  the- use  of  a  machine. 

All  the  experimental  cheeses  were  received  by  me  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1860, 

One  of  them  which  was  made  by  the  machine  got  injured  in 
the  transmission  from  the  dairy  to  Cirencester,  It  weighed 
16i  lbs,  A  portion  of  the  cheese  was  analysed  on  the  28th  of 
September,  and  yielded  the  following  results  : 

Water        37-20 

Butter        27-30 

*Casein         24-50 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 7*44 

fMineral  matters  (ash)       o'5G 

100-00 

^Containing  nitrogen        3  "92 

tContaining  common  salt         '85 


'c 


The  cheeses  were  kept  for    a  considerable    length    of   time, 
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principally  for  the    purpose   of  ascertaining   the  loss   in  weight 
which  they  sustained  in  keeping. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  eight  cheeses  weighed : 


Machine-made. 

Hand-made. 

No. 

lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

1     .. 

161 
17| 
16i 
16^ 

1     .. 
2 

18? 

2    .. 

J- 1- 4. 
17 

3    .. 

3    .. 

18i 

4    .. 

4    .. 

201 

Total 

mh 

Total     .. 

741 

On  the  9th  of  November  they  weighed  : 

,  Machine-made. 

Loss  since 
28th  Sept. 

Hand-made- 

Loss  since 
28  th  Sept. 

No. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1        .. 

..       15f 

1        .. 

..      18i 

i 

2      .. 

..     IGf 

..     IGi 

4 

3      .. 

..     loi 

1 

2 

3      .. 

..      18J 

h 

4  Consumed. 

4      ,. 

..     19f 

h 

Weights 

on  the  19th  of  January, 

1861: 

Machine-made. 

Loss  since 
28  th  Sept. 

Hand-made. 

Loss  since 
28th  Sept. 

No, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1      .. 

..       14 

2h 

1        .. 

..      163 

2 

2 

..     15 

2J 

2  Consumed  on  the  9th  Nov. 

3      '.". 

..     141 

2i 

3      .. 

..     16i 

2i 

4  Consumed. 

4      .. 

..     18| 

2 

Weights 

on  the  12th  of  February 

,  1861 ; 

Machine-made. 

Loss  since 
2Sth  Sept. 

Hand-made. 

Loss  since 
28th  Sept. 

No. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1        .. 

..       132 

2f 

1  Consumed. 

2 

..       143 

2| 

2  Consumed. 

3      .'.' 

..      14 

3      .. 

..     16 

C3 

—4 

4  Consumed. 

4      .. 

..      17f 

2h 

Accordingly  42i  lbs.  of  machine-made  cheese  lost  from  the  time 

they  were  ready  for  sale  until  the  12th  of  February — that  is  a 

period  of  not  quite  five  months — 7f  lbs.,  or  18  per  cent.  ;   whilst 

33f  lbs.  of  the  hand-made  cheese  lost  in  the  same  period  5|-  lbs. 

or  15Jper  cent.  :  thus  showing  plainly  that  the  hand-made  cheeses 

were  rather  drier   than   those    made    by  the    machine.       These 

Aveighings  likewise  show  the  economy  of  selling  cheese  as  soon 

as  possible  after  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

One  of  the  cheeses  made  by  hand  was  analysed  on  the  21st  of 

January,  1861,  and  found  to  contain  in  100  parts  : 

Water         31-96 

Butter         31-37 

■^Casern        29-37 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c.          ,,       ,,  2-85 

fMineral  matters  (ash)       4-45 


*Contaiuing  nitrogen 
fContaining  common  salt 


100-00 
4-70 
1-3.5 
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During   the  time   of  keeping,  it  became,    of  course,   drier  and 
correspondinglj  richer  in  butter. 

Two  skim-cheeses  made  on  the  8th  of  August,  1860,  weighed 
on  the  18th  of  August,  31^  lbs.  ;  on  the  3rd  September,  30  lbs. ; 
and  on  the  22nd  September,  28  lbs.,  and  were  then  considered 
ready  for  sale.  Kept  still  longer  they  lost  considerably  in 
weight,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  weighings  : — 

Weight  of  Two  Skim  Cheeses. 

September  28th.        iS'ovember  9tb.        January  19th,  1861.  February  12th,  1861. 

No.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1  13  12^  HI  11 

2  15  l^  13i  12f 

Total  28  27  24f  23f 

Total  loss  in  weight  in  not  quite  5  months,  4^  lbs.,  or  15  per  cent. 

A  portion  of  one  of  the  skim-cheeses  was  analysed  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1861,  with  the  following  results  : 

Water         27-68 

Butter         30-80 

♦Casein         35-12 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c.         ..      ..  1-46 

fMineral  matters  (ash)       4-94 

100-00 

*Containing  nitrogen        6*62 

■fContaining  common  salt        1-27 

This  cheese  was  hardly  inferior  to  a  good  whole-milk  cheese,  and 
might  have  readily  been  sold  as  such. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  towards  the  fall  of  the  year, 
cows  produce  much  less  but  much  richer  milk  than  in  spring  and 
summer.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  various  quantities 
of  cheese  which  are  obtained  at  different  times  of  the  year,  from 
a  given  quantity  of  milk,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  results 
with  which  Mr,  Harrison  kindly  supplied  me  : 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  160  gallons  of  milk  produced  8  cheeses,  weighing 

on  the  22nd  of  September  142  lbs. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  110  gallons  produced  7  cheeses,  weighing  on  the 

31st  of  December  lOBj  lbs.  " 
On  the  29th  of  November,  60  gallons  of  milk  produced  5  cheeses,  weighing 

70  lbs.  on  the  13th  of  February. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the   cows  were  still  out  at  grass,  and 
had  no  extra  food  but  hay. 

In  conclusion  I  may  mention  an  experiment  which  Mr. 
Harding,  of  Marksbury,  made  at  my  request,  with  a  view  of 
converting,  if  possible,  into  cheese  the  curdlike  substance  which 
is  not  coagulatbd  by  rennet,  together  with  any  suspended  par- 
ticles of  butter  usually  occurring  in  whey. 
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To  this  end  70  gallons  of  whey  were  heated  to  the  boiling' 
point,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  that  temperature.  The  curdlike 
substance  which  separated  was  collected  on  a  cloth,  and  after 
the  addition  of  a  little  salt,  placed  in  the  cheese-press.  After 
remaining  in  it  for  three  days  18  ounces  of  whey-cheese  were 
obtained.  This  cheese  had  a  peculiar  granular  texture,  and  even 
after  long  keeping  did  not  ripen  properly  like  other  cheese.  The 
high  temperature  at  which  it  was  produced  evidently  prevents 
the  necessary  fermentation  which  curd  must  undergo  before  it 
becomes  mellow,  and  saleable  as  human  food. 

The  small  quantity  of  18  ounces  from  70  gallons,  moreover, 
appears  hardly  sufficient  to  repay  for  the  trouble.  On  the  whole 
it  would  appear  to  be  quite  as  profitable  to  set  the  whey  for 
butter,  and  to  give  the  skimmed  whey  to  the  pigs. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  append  an  analysis  of  the  whey- 
cheese,  which,  although  very  rich  in  fatty  matters,  had  a  bad 
texture  and  quite  an  inferior  flavour. 

Composition  of  Whey  Cheese. 

Moisture 30-23 

Butter         44-27 

*Caseia         21-50 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid         1-52 

•f Mineral  matters  (ash)       2*48 

100-00 

*Oontaining  nitrogen       3-44 

t Containing  common  salt      r83 


IX.  —  Supplementary  Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Feeding  of 
Sheep.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  we  stated  our  intention  to 
enter,  on  an  early  occasion,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  manure  of  fattening  animals,  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  food  they  consumed.  For  many  years  past  we  have  been 
accumulating  experimental  evidence  on  this  very  important  and 
difficult  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  an  exten- 
sion of  our  results,  prior  to  publication,  that  the  experiments  which 
constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  short  report  wei'e  arranged. 
Their  chief  object  was,  besides  providing  additional  information 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  which  is  reclaimed 
in  the  manure,  to  acquire  direct  experimental  evidence  on  the 
questions  whether  or  not  or  in  what  proportions  cellulose  or 
woody  fibre,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
food,  especially  of  oxen  and  sheep,  is  digested,  and  contributes  to 
meet  the  respiratory  requirements   of  the  body,  or  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  fat  ?  Or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  that  of  supplying  bulk,  and  dilution,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  food — thus  aiding  tlieir  digestion 
and  assimilation,  and  then  passing  off,  itself  undigested  and  un- 
changed ? 

It  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  points  in- 
volved in  these  questions  to  determine,  as  far  as  chemistry 
enables  us  to  do  so,  not  only  the  amount  of  cellulose  consumed 
in  the  food,  but  also  the  quantity  voided  in  the  excrements. 
Hence,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  analyses  have  already 
been  made,  the  consideration  of  them  will  be  reserved  until  we 
enter  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  composition  of  the  manure. 
In  order,  however,  to  relieve  from  extraneous  matter  as  far  as 
possible  the  subsequent  report  on  the  composition  of  the  excre- 
ments of  fattening  animals,  which  will  of  itself  involve  the 
record  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail,  it  is  proposed  to  give,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  results  of  the  experiments  referred  to  so  far 
only  as  they  relate  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed  and  of  increase 
yielded. 

With  a  view  to  the  special  objects  above  stated  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  foods  in  which  the  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  and 
of  the  other  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  would  be  pretty  constant, 
and  be  comparatively  easily  determined.  It  was  further  desirable 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  animals  should  have  a  somewhat 
excessive  proportion  of  Avoody  fibre  in  their  food ;  that  in  others 
the  proportion  of  the  more  easily  digestible  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances (starch,  fatty  matter,  cS:c.),  should  be  more  liberal ;  and 
that  the  amount  and  character  of  these  other  non-nitrogenous 
constituents  should  vary  in  the  different  experiments.  It  was 
hence  thought  undesirable,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  experiments 
on  the  point,  to  employ  roots  or  other  succulent  food,  the  com- 
position of  which  would  not  only  be  more  subject  to  change 
during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  but  would  be  more  difficult 
and  unceitain  of  determination  in  a  large  bulk,  even  at  any  one 
given  time.  Various  so-called  "  dry  foods "  only,  and  water, 
were  therefore  selected  ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  these  were, 
as  such,  of  good  quality,  the  result  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  was  comparatively  small  in  the  absence 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  more  natural  succulent  food. 

A  number  of  o-year-old  Hampshire  Down  wether  sheep,  in 
very  poor  condition,  had  some  time  previously  been  purchased 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment.  From  these,  20  were  selected, 
and  divided  into  4  lots  of  5  each,  in  such  manner  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  each  sheep  should  liave  its  representative  in  weight  and 
other  characters  in  each  of  the  other  pens.  They  Avere  put  up 
on  rafters,  under  cover,  on  November  30,  1860. 

As  the  staple  of  the  food  throughout  the  experiments  was  to  Ijc 
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meadow-hay  chaff,  all  4  pens  were  supplied  with  this  food  alone, 
-and  water  (each  ad  libitum),  for  a  preliminary  period  of  8  weeks, 
namely,  up  to  January  25,  1861.  It  was  intended  that  from  this 
date  the  sheep  in  one  pen  ihould  have  hay-chaff  alone  ;  in  a 
second,  hay-chaff,  with  a  certain  amount  of  straw-chaff  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  woody  fibre  ;  in  the  third,  a  limited  quantity 
of  ground  barley,  Avith  hay-chaff  ad  libitum ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
besides  hay-chaff  ad  libitum,  beans  containing  nitrogen  equal  to 
that  in  the  barley  of  pen  3,  and  the  deficiency  of  starch  in  the 
smaller  quantity  of  beans  compared  with  that  in  the  barley,  to  be 
made  up  by  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  oil  for  2i  parts  of 
starch,  this  being  (in  round  numbers)  theoretically  the  relation 
of  the  two  substances  in  respiratory  and  fat-forming  capacity. 

The  object  was  to  supply  in  one  of  the  dietaries  only  so  much 
digestible  matter  beyond  the  cellulose  or  woody-fibre  as  would 
just  keep  the  animals  from  losing  weight,  in  fact  to  provide  them 
with  mere  sustenance,  not  fattening  food.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  condition  was  not  maintained  when  any  straw- 
chaff  was  mixed  with  the  hay.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  weeks' 
trial,  any  admixture  of  straw  was  abandoned  ;  hay-chaff  alone 
Avas  adopted  as  the  standard  or  mere  sustenance  food,  and  the 
following  was  the  final  arrangement  of  the  experiments  : — 

Pen  1.  Meadow-hay-chaff  alon£,  ad  libitum. 

Pen  2.  1  lb,  of  ground  beans  per  head  per  day ;  meadow-hay- 
chaff  ad  libitum. 

Pen  3.  1  lb.  of  ground  barley  per  head  per  day  ;  meadow-hay- 
chaff  ad  libitum. 

Pen  4.  About  Q)h  ounces  of  ground  beans,  and  about  3^  ounces 
of  linseed  oil,  per  head  per  day  ;  meadow-hay-chaff  ad  libitum. 

All  the  sheep  had,  in  addition,  an  unlimited  supply  of  water 
always  within  their  reach,  of  which,  after  the  first  4  weeks  of  the 
experimental  period,  the  quantity  taken  was  determined. 

The  above  quantities  of  beans  and  linseed  oil  given  in  Pen  4, 
were  those  settled  at  the  commencement  by  calculation,  taking 
an  assumed  average  composition  for  barley  and  beans  ;  but  the 
amounts  were  after  a  time  slightly  varied,  when  analyses  of  the 
foods  actually  employed  were  made,  and  then  again  when  fresh 
stocks  were  brought  into  use,  and  fresh  analyses  made  accord- 
ingly. 

The  experiments  were  continued  as  above  described  till  Sep- 
tember 6,  18G1,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  40  weeks  from  the  time 
the  sheep  were  first  put  up,  and  of  32  weeks  from  the  time  they 
commenced  with  the  special  foods.  They  were  then  killed,  and 
the  weights  of  the  carcass  and  other  parts  determined. 

The  results  are  recorded  in  a  series  of  Tables,  as  follow — those 
given   in  Tables   I.  and  II.  relating  to  both   the  "  Preliminary " 
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Table  I. — AVkigiits 


Preliminaiy  Period  (1860-61). 


AVeights 

when 

put  up, 

Xov.  30. 


Gain  (or  Loss)  lbs. 


In  4  Weeks 

to 

Dec.  28 


In  4  Weeks 

to 

Jan. 25 


Total 
In 

8  Weeks. 


Experim 


AVeights, 
Jan.  25, 

1861. 


Gai 


In  4  Weeks 

to 

Feb.  22. 


In  4  Weeksjin  4  Weeks 

to  to 

Mar.  22.       Apr.  19, 


In  4  W 

to 

Mar 


Pen-  1.— Food; 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

1 

126 

-    5 

-   8 

-13 

113 

10 

u 

1 

5 

2 

119 

0 

3 

3 

122 

_     0 

Oi 

1 

8 

3 

126 

5 

0 

5 

131 

0 

IQi 

-1 

10 

4 

112 

7 

0 

7 

119 

-   8 

4* 

2^ 

6 

5 

112 

1 

2 

3 

115 

-    1 

2 

5 

6 

Total  . . 

595 

8 

-    3 

5 

600 

-    1 

21 

llf 

35 

Average 

119 

1-6 

-   0-6 

1 

120 

-   0-2 

4-2 

2-35 

7 

Pen  2.— Food 


-Beans  in  lim 


1 

119 

0 

0 

0 

119 

-   6 

3 

-4 

3 

2 

122 

-    1 

2 

1 

123 

-   3 

5 

5 

^—      ^ 

3 

122 

_   2 

-    1 

-    3 

119 

-    6 

Ci 

3 

6 

4 

112 

-    4 

2 

_    2 

110 

-    1 

5 

-1 

'  4 

8 

5 

118 

-    5 

-    1 

-    6 

112 

-   5 

e* 

5 

5 

Total  . . 

590 

-12 

2 

-10 

583 

-21 

26 

28^ 

21 

Average 

118-0 

-   2-4 

0-4 

_    2 

116-G 

-    4-2 

5-2 

5-7 

4 

-Food  :* — Earlev  in  lim 


1 

112 

-   3 

_    2 

-    5 

107 

1 

2 

8i 

3 

2 

119 

-    1 

_    2 

-    3 

116 

5 

H 

n 

5 

3 

133 

1 

—    2 

-    1 

1.S2 

6 

5 

8 

2 

4 

122 

-    1 

-    1 

_    2 

120 

1 

6 

lOj 

q 

5 

110 

6 

_   2 

4 

114 

0 

6 

8 

.3 

Total  . . 

596 

2 

-    9 

-   7 

589 

13 

28* 

421 

16 

Average 

119-2 

0-4 

-    1-8 

-    1-4 

117-8 

2-6 

5-7 

8-45 

3 

Pex  4. — Food  :* — Beans  and  Linseed  Oi 


1 

119 

-    5 

2 

-   3 

116 

6 

8 

U 

4 

2 

124 

-    1 

5 

4 

128 

2 

3:1 

pi 

0 

3 

126 

2 

1 

3 

129 

2 

7 

S 

-    1 

4 

122 

4 

4 

8 

130 

3 

5 

n 

4- 

5 

100 

1 

_    2 

-    1 

99 

1 

'h 

Si 

4 

Total  . . 

591 

1 

10 

11 

602 

14 

31 

o.-3i 

11: 

Average 

118-2 

0-2 

2 

2'2 

120-4 

2-8 

6-2 

6-7 

2 

The  above  descriptions  of  food  apply  only  to  the  "Experimental  Pcricid  ;" 


during  the  "  I'reliuiinary  Peri 
8  weeks  aftf-r  tlie  couimenceD 
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Gain',  &c.,  of  the  Sheep. 


Period  (1S61). 


Loss)  lbs. 


In  4  Weeks 

to 

June  14 


In  2  Weeks|In  4  Weeks  In  4  Weeks 
to 
Aug.  23. 


to  to 

June  28.   I    July  26. 


In  2  Weeks 

to 

Sept.  6, 


Total 

in 

32  Weeks. 


Average 
per  Head 
per  Week. 


,    Final 
weights, 
Sept.  6. 


Wool 

(shorn 

May  17). 


Final 

weights 

with  wool 

added. 


\Ieadow-hay-chaff  alone,  ad  libit  urn. 

lbs.  ozs.           lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs.  ozs. 

13     8         -   91 

—    4f 

-   6f 

-    31 

6     8 

0    31 

114 

5      8 

119     8 

1     4               31 

1 

U 

-  n 

14     4 

0     7 

131 

5     4 

136     4 

3  11 

-    3^ 

-    I 

7i 

1 

30     7 

0  151 

153f 

7   11 

161      7 

5     4 

0 

-   2i 

21 

4 

14  12 

0    71 

1271 

6     4 

133   12 

3     6 

-  H 

2 

-  oi 

4| 

18     6 

0    91 

128 

5     6 

133     6 

27      1         -  131 

-    5 

4i 

4 

84     5 

6541 

30     1 

6S4     5 

5     6-C    -    2-65 

-    1 

0-85 

0-8 

16  13-8 

0     8i 

130*9 

6     0-2 

136   14 

pantity 

Meadow 

•-hay-chaff  ad  libitum. 

4  10 

H 

4 

-  Oh 

4 

22   14 

0  lU 

137i 

4     G 

141   14 

7     3 

-  H 

5 

31 

-    01 

17   11 

0     8f 

136 

4    11 

140  11 

5  14 

^i 

2 

3* 

3 

28   10 

0  14j 

141 

6   10 

147  10 

9     2 

-  oj 

-   31 

5 

U 

31    10 

0  15f 

137 

4  10 

141   10 

7     0 

-  2 

2.1 

3 

u 

23     4 

0   llf 

129f 

5     8 

135     4 

33  13 

If 

10 

141 

9* 

124     1 

681^ 

25      13 

7;!7     1 

6   12-2 

0-35 

2 

2-9 

1-9 

24  13 

0  12J 

1361 

5     2- (J 

1  H      7 

juantity 

Meadow-hay-chaff  ad  libitum. 

4  13 

-  1 

01 

71 

_    2 

24     5 

0  121 

125 

6     5 

131     5 

10     0 

_  2 

2i 

3f 

1 

42     4 

1      51 

1521 

5  12 

158     4 

7     4 

0^ 

If 

41 

-  H 

34     4 

1    u 

160i 

5  12 

166     4 

7     1 

-  U 

1 

5|. 

01 

32   13 

1     0* 

1481 

4     5 

152   13 

8   14 

-  9 

8 

5 

0 

30     6 

0  15i 

138 

6     6 

144     6 

38     0 

-12f 

13f 

26* 

_  2 

164     0 

.. 

:     7241 

28     8 

753     0 

7     9-6 

-    2-55 

2-75 

5-3      -   0-4 

32   12-8 

1     01 

144-9 

5  11-2 

150  10 

9     8 

0 

7* 

6  " 

li 

52  12 

1   lOj 

163* 

5     4 

108   12 

7     6 

Oi 

'5 

3| 

H 

34     6 

1     11 

156 

6     6 

102     6 

12     0 

Oi 

-    2 

n 

n 

30  12 

0  151 

154 

5  12 

159   12 

7   14 

-    3 

-   21 

2 

-  Oh 

23     6 

0   US 

147 

6    e 

153     6 

6  13 

-    4 

2f 

6| 

2i 

30     5 

0  151 

123  J 

5   13 

129     5 

43     9 

-    41 

13 

201 

9 

171     9 

744 

29     9 

773     9 

8   11-4 

-    0-9 

2-6 

4-05 

1-8 

34     5 

1   u 

148-8 

5   14-6 

154  11 

ill  the  sheep  had  hay-chaff  alone;  and  in  Pen  2  the  limited  food  (beans)  was  not  given  until  March  22,  that  is, 
jf  the  Experimental  Period. 
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and  the  "  Experimental "  periods,  and   those  in   Tables   III.   to 
IX.  inclusive,  to  the  "  Experimental  "  period  only : — 

Table  I.  The  weights  of  each  sheep,  its  gain  (or  loss)  between 
each  weighing,  and  its  total  gain. 

Table  II.  The  quantities  of  food  consumed  (and  water  drank) 
in  each  pen,  between  each  period  of  weighing,  and  during  the 
total  experimental  period. 

Table  III.  The  average  amount  of  food  consumed  (and  water 
drank)  per  head  jjer  meek,  between  each  weighing,  and  over  the 
total  experimental  period. 

Table  IV.  The  average  amount  of  food  consumed  (and  water 
drank)  per  lOU  lbs.  live  iceighi  per  iceeli,  between  each  weighing, 
and  over  the  total  experimental  period. 

Table  V.  The  average  amount  of  food  consumed  (and  water 
drank)  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  per  week,  during  each  of  19  con- 
secutive weeks,  with  the  mean  temperature  and  range  of  tem- 
perature of  the  feeding-house,  at  different  times  of  the  day  for 
each  of  those  weeks. 

Table  VI.  The  amounts  of  food  consumed  (and  water  drank) 
to  produce  100  lbs.  increase  in  live-tceight,  between  each  weighing, 
and  over  the  total  experimental  period. 

Table  VII.  The  average  amount  of  increase  per  head  per  week^ 
and  per  100  lbs.  live  iceight  per  iceek,  between  each  weighing,  and 
over  the  total  experimental  period. 

Table  VIII,  The  original  and  final  weights,  the  total  increase, 
the  wool,  and  the  weights  and  proportions  in  the  fasted  weight 
of  the  carcasses,  and  of  the  inside  loose  fat. 

Table  IX,  is  a  summary  of  Tables  I.,  II,,  III,,  I\ .,  \  I., 
VII.,  and  VIII. 

The  Summary  Table  (IX.)  shows  at  one  view  the  average  re- 
sults over  the  whole  experimental  period  on  each  of  the  points  to 
which  the  other  tables  respectively  relate ;  and  it  is  to  it  that  we 
would  refer  the  reader  for  a  record  of  the  main  facts  of  the 
experiments  ;  though,  in  the  few  remarks  we  shall  have  to  make 
upon  them,  we  shall  necessarily  be  guided  by  a  careful  conside- 
ration of  the  detail  as  given  in  the  other  tables. 

The  general  result  of  the  experiments  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  sheep  thus  fed  upon  dry  food  alone  (with  water)  increased 
very  little  compared  with  the  average  result  obtained  with  a 
good  mixed  diet  of  dry  and  succulent  food. 

Table  I.,  giving  the  detail  of  the  weights  and  gain  or  loss  oi 
each  sheep,  shows  that  most  of  them  lost  weight  more  or  less  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 
Those  in  Pen  1,  on  hay-chaff  alone,  lost  the  most  frecjuently,  and 
finally  gave  the  least  total  increase;  but  as  the  object  in  their 
case  was  to  put  their  capability  of  digesting  cellulose  or  woody- 
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fibre  to  tlie  test,  a  better  rate  of  increase  -would  have  been  objec- 
tionable, as  it  miglit  have  indicated  that  they  had  too  much  of 
the  more  easily  digested  non-nitrogenous  compounds  in  their 
food.  On  each  of  the  four  dietaries  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  show  a  loss  of  weight  during  the  latter  half  of  June  ;  but 
during  the  previous  few  v/eeks,  immediately  succeeding  the 
shearing,  there  had  been  a  more  than  usual  increase  in  gross 
weight,  after  which  hot  weather  set  in  somewhat  suddenly. 

The  final  result  was,  as  shown  in  detail  in  Table  VII.,  and  in 
summary  in  the  6th  and  7th  columns  of  Table  IX.,  that,  over  a 
period  of  half  a  year  or  more,  the  sheep  upon  hay-chaff  alone 
(gave  an  average  increase  in  live-weight  of  little  more  than  \  lb., 
and  those  upon  beans  and  hay,  barley  and  hay,  and  beans  linseed- 
oil  and  hay,  only  about  1  lb.  per  head  per  week.  Calculated 
upon  each  100  lbs.  live-weight  instead  of  per  head,  the  increase 
per  week  was  only  ^\  ozs.  upon  hay-chaff  alone,  and  only  a 
fraction  over  12  ozs.  upon  each  of  the  other  descriptions  of  food, 
notwithstanding  that  these  comprised,  besides  liay-chafFofZ  libitum, 
in  Pen  2,  1  lb.  of  beans,  in  Pen  3,  1  lb.  of  barley,  and  in  Pen  4, 
beans  and  linseed  oil  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  barley,  per  head  per 
day. 

It  should  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  above  rates  of  in- 
crease upon  100  lbs.  live-weight  per  week,  that  the  amount  with 
the  hay-chaff  alone  is  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth,  and  that  in 
each  of  the  other  pens,  with  corn,  &c.,  in  addition,  is  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  of  that  which  should  be  yielded  by  sheep  fed 
liberallv,  under  cover,  and  having  a  fair  proportion  of  succulent 
food.  It  is  reckoned  that,  over  a  fattening  period  of  some 
months,  sheep  so  fed  should  give  from  Ih  to  1|  lbs.  of  increase 
per  100  lbs.  live-weight  per  week. 

Nor  are  the  results  any  more  satisfactory  when  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  a  given  weight 
of  animal  within  a  given  time,  or  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  increase. 

The  third  column  of  the  Summary  Table  (IX.)  shows  that  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  per  100  lbs.  live-weight  per  week  was 
17  lbs.  13  ozs.  of  hay  alone,  19^>  lbs.  of  hay  and  beans,  ISjlbs.  of 
hay  and  barley,  and  16  lbs.  6  ozs.  of  hay,  beans,  and  linseed  oil. 
It  is  worthv  of  remark  that  the  above  amount  of  hay  alone  would 
contain  almost  exactlv  the  quantity  of  dry  substance  that  is 
reckoned  to  be  consumed,  on  the  average,  when  sheep  are  fed  on 
a  good  mixed  diet  of  dry  and  succulent  food  ;  that  of  the  hay 
and  beans  about  1|^  lb,,  and  that  of  the  hay  and  barley  about  ^  lb. 
in  excess  of  such  amount  ;  and  that  of  the  hay,  beans,  and  linseed 
oil — multiplying  the  oil  2^  times,  and  reckoning  it  as  starch — 
would  contain  verv  nearlv  the  same  amount  of  dry  substance  as 
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the  hay  and  barley.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
of  indigestible  matter  contained  in  the  food,  practically  set  a 
limit  to  the  quantity  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  the  animals. 

Consistently  with  the  last  supposition,  the  results  given  in  the 
4th  column  of  the  Summary  Table  (IX.)  show  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  hay-chaff  alone,  when  the  sheep  had  eaten  as  much  as  they 
were  able,  there  Avas  but  little  digestible  material  left  available 
for  increase  after  that  which  Avas  necessary  for  respiration  and 
the  other  current  functions  of  the  body  had  been  supplied. 
Thus,  it  required  43391  lbs.  of  hay-chaff  to  produce  100  lbs. 
increase  in  live-weight — an  amount  Avhich  would  contain  rather 
more  than  four  times  as  much  dry  substance  as  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  increase  Avith  a  good  mixed  diet  of 
succulent  and  dry  food.  In  the  three  other  experiments,  in  all 
of  Avhich  there  Avas  a  much  larger  proportion  of  digestible  and 
assimilable  matter,  there  Avas  only  about  half  as  much  dry  sub- 
stance of  food  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  increase. 
But,  CA-en  in  their  case,  the  amount  Avas  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  is  required  Avith  a  good  mixture  containing  a  due  propor- 
tion of  succulent  food. 

The  facts  just  stated  shoAV  hoAv  important  it  is,  in  point  of 
economy,  to  supply  fattening  animals  Avith  food  from  Avhich  they 
can  store  up  a  large  amount  of  increase  Avithin  a  given  time. 
For,  the  great  expenditure  of  the  constituents  of  the  food  is  in 
keeping  up  the  respiration  and  other  current  functions  of  life ; 
and  this,  so  to  speak,  unproductiAe  expenditure  Avill  bear  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  a  given  amount  of  saleable  increase  Avhen 
the  latter  is  but  tardily  stored  up. 

Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  Avas  very  large,  even  Avhore 
the  sheep  had  beans,  or  barley,  or  beans  and  linseed-oil,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hay,  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  three  experi- 
ments is  of  some  interest.  The  1  lb.  of  beans  per  head  per  dav, 
in  Pen  2,  supplied  considerably  more  nitrogenous  substance  than 
the  1  lb.  of  barley  in  Pen  3 ;  yet  it  required  almost  identically 
the  same  amount  of  beans  as  of  barley — and  Avith  the  former 
about  100  lbs.  more  of  hay-chaff — to  yield  100  lbs.  increase  in 
live-Aveight ;  and  the  live-Aveight  of  the  sheep  fed  on  the  barley 
yielded  a  higher  proportion  of  carcass,  and  also  of  loose  inside 
fat.  In  fact,  the  mixture  of  barley  and  hay  Avas  more  fattening 
than  that  of  beans  and  hay. 

It  is  quite  consistent  Avith  the  results  of  numerous  former  feed- 
ing experiments,  that,  provided  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents have  reached  a  sufficient  amount,  the  increase  of  the 
fattening  animal  should,  beyond  that  point,  be  more  dependent 
upon   the    supply  of  digestible  and  assimilable  7?o?2-nitrogenous 
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compounds  than  upon  an  increased  amount  of  ttie  nitrogenous 
ones. 

The  comparison  between  the  results  of  Pen  3  and  Pen  4 — the 
former  with  barley,  and  the  latter  with  a  theoretically  equivalent 
mixture  of  beans  and  linseed-oil — is  of  especial  interest. 

If  we  suppose  the  amount  of  beans  and  oil  actually  adopted 
in  Pen  4  to  have  represented  exactly,  in  theoretical  equivalent^ 
the  barley  of  Pen  3,  so  far  as  the  mere  supply  of  flesh-forming: 
and  respirable  and  fat-forming  material  is  concerned,  the  result 
would  show,  in  practice,  a  marked  superiority  where  a  certain 
portion  of  starch  was  substituted  by  its  calculated  equivalent  of 
oil — that  is,  2J  parts  of  starch  by  1  part  of  oil.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  barley  required  was  somewhat  more  than  theoreti- 
cally equivalent  to  the  amount  of  beans  and  oil  consumed  ta 
produce  100  lbs.  increase  in  live-weight ;  and  there  were,  be- 
sides, about  50  lbs.  more  hay  consumed  with  the  barley  than 
with  the  beans  and  oil  to  yield  that  amount  of  increase.  Again, 
the  average  proportion  of  carcass  in  the  fasted  live-weight 
was  nearly  3  per  cent,  greater,  and  the  average  amount  of  inside 
loose  fat  nearly  IJ  time  greater,  in  the  sheep  fed  upon  hay,  beans,, 
and  oil,  than  in  those  fed  upon  hay  and  barley. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  amounts  of  beans  and  oil  actually 
consumed  per  100  lbs.  live-weight  in  Pen  4  were  perhaps  slightly 
more  than  equivalent,  even  theoretically,  to  the  barley  taken  in 
Pen  3  ;  but  certainly  by  no  means  sufficiently  so  to  account  for 
the  marked  difference  in  the  result.  There  are,  indeed,  sufficient 
reasons  for  concluding  that,  independently  of  mere  supphj  of  con- 
stituents, the  conditions  of  their  concentration  and  digestibility,, 
and  consequently  of  their  assimilability,  must  have  an  influence  in 
determining  the  relative  values  for  the  various  requirements  of  the 
body,  of  substances  which,  in  a  general,  or  more  purely  chemical 
sense,  may  still  be  justly  looked  upon  as  mutually  replaceable  ;: 
and  although  starch  and  oil  are  undoubtedly,  within  certain  limits,^ 
mutually  replaceable  in  about  the  proportions  above  stated,  it  seems- 
but  reasonalole  to  suppose  that  the  tax  upon  the  system  will  be  less 
in  the  appropriation  of  ready-formed  fat  than  of  starch  from  whicK 
it  may  be  formed — at  any  rate  for  fat-storing,  if  not  for  respiratioa 
also.  The  results  of  these  two  experiments,  so  far  as  they  go,  afford 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  such  is  in  reality  the  case. 
That  in  human  dietaries  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a  por- 
tion of  the  non-nitrogenous  matter  supplied  in  the  form  of  fat 
(as  in  animal  food),  instead  of  nearly  the  whole  of  it  as  starck 
and  allied  substances  (as  in  bread,  sugar,  &c.),  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  fact,  one  great  object  attained  in  fattening  animals  for  the 
food  of  man  seems  to  be  to  get  crude  non-nitrogenous  vegetalile 
products  ready  formed  into  fat  for  his  use. 
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Before  passing  from  a  consideration  of  the  results  given  in  tlie 
Summary  Table,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  the  propor- 
tion of  water  drank  to  the  food  consumed  was  the  greatest  in 
Pen  2,  with  the  hay  and  beans — that  is  to  say.  where  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  substance  consumed  was  the  greatest.  This  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  observations  of  ourselves  and  others, 
that,  under  otherwise  equal  circumstances,  the  larger  the  amount 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  food,  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  urea  passed  off  in  the  urine,  and  that,  as  has  recently 
been  shown,  the  greater  the  elimination  of  urea,  the  greater  will 
be  the  demand  of  the  system  for  water.  Again,  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  drank  to  actual  food  consumed  in  Pen  4,  with 
the  beans,  oil,  and  hay,  than  in  Pen  3,  with  barley  and  hay  ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  amount  of  oil  is  multiplied 
by  2 '5,  and  so  reckoned  as  starch,  and  the  total  amount  of  food 
assumed  to  be  in  that  degree  greater  in  Pen  4,  the  proportion  of 
water  drank  to  food  consumed,  as  so  estimated,  is  very  nearlv 
the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

Whilst  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  water  drank, 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  connexion  between  the  food  and 
water  taken,  and  the  temperature  and  its  changes,  as  indicated 
by  the  records  given  in  Table  V.,  Avhich  relate  to  weekly  periods, 
commencing  April  13,  and  ending  August  23. 

The  result  indicated  is,  that  there  was  in  every  pen  a  general 
tendency  to  an  increased  consumption  of  food  in  proportion  to  a 
given  weight  of  the  animal  towards  the  middle  of  the  period, 
and  then  towards  the  conclusion  a  diminution,  which  was  the 
more  marked  the  better  the  food  and  the  greater  the  progress  of 
the  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  water  taken  towards  the  middle,  and  tlien  a  slight 
increase  towards  the  end  of  the  period.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  amount  of  water  taken  had  not  an  undeviating  relation 
to  the  amount  of  food. 

Nor  had  either  the  amount  of  food,  or  the  amount  of  water,  so 
direct  a  connexion  as  might  have  been  anticipated  \\\i\\  mere 
height  of  temperature,  so  far  as  this  can  be  judged  of  by  the 
readings  of  a  non-registering  thermometer  at  the  fixed  hours 
specified.  They  appear  to  have  been  far  more  influenced  by 
-changes,  as  indicated  by  the  range  of  temperature  at  the  respec- 
tive hours  during  each  weekly  period,  than  by  the  condition  of 
atmosphere  as  marked  by  the  average  actual  temperature  of  the 
periods. 

The  very  small  (juantity  of  water  taken  in  every  pen  during 
the  week  from  May  17-24,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  conditions 
of  atmosphere  alone,  for,  althougli  tlie  range  of  temperature  at 
the   specified   liours   of  the   day   (G  a.m.,  12  M.,  and  5  P.M.)  was 
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unusually  great  during  that  period,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  Avas  on  May  17  that  the  sheep  lost  their  wool,  which  had 
become  very  oppressive,  and  hence  probably  the  large  amount  ot 
water  taken  for  some  time  previously,  and  then  the  sudden  and 
very  great  decline.  There  was  also  a  notable  decline  in  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  in  each  of  the  four  pens  during  the 
week  immediately  succeeding  the  shearing. 

Finally  in  regard   to  the  connexion  between  temperature  and 
the  amount  of  food   consumed,  it  should   be   observed   that  the 
records  given  in  Table  V.  only  relate  to  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  to  the  actual  temperature  at  three  selected  hours  of  the  day, 
so  that  they  do  not  by  any  means  so  satisfactorily  illustrate  the 
influence  o(  the  conditions  of  atmosphere  upon  the  consumption 
of  food  as  they  would,  had  they  included  the  preceding  winter, 
and  also  the  registry  of  the  maximum   and   minimum  tempera- 
tures, and  the  conditions  of  moisture.      Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  whole  of  the  decline  of  consumption   towards  the  end  of 
the  period  to  be  set  down  to  the   increased   temperature   as  the 
season  advanced.    There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  food  eaten  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  animals 
latten,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  diminution  indicated  in  the  Table 
must  be  attributed  to  the  progressive   condition  of  the   animals, 
as  to   maturity.      Consistently  with   this,  the   diminution  is  the- 
least  where  the  sheep  had  hay  alone   and   scarcely   increased   at 
all,  and  it  is  the  greatest  where   the   tendency  to  fatten  was   also- 
the  greatest. 

In  concluding  this  short  supplementary  report  of  experiments, 
on  Sheep-feeding,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  scope- 
and  main  bearings  of  the  seiries  of  Papers  to  which  it  belongs,^ 
illustrative  of  the  relations  of  the  food  consumed  to  the  weight  of 
the  animal,  and  to  the  increase  in  live-weight  produced,  under 
different  circumstances. 

In  the  first  article  on  the  subject,  published  in  this  Journal 
now  nearly  thirteen  years  ago  (vol.  x.  part  i.),  the  chief  object 
was  to  show  the  comparative  feeding  values  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  food  ;  and  one  important  result  arrived  at  was,  that  when 
foods  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance,  which 
is  generally  reached  in  the  ordinarily  adopted  food  mixtures,  the 
amounts  required,  both  by  a  given  weight  of  animal  within  a 
given  time,  and  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live- 
weight,  were  then  more  dependent  on  the  amount  of  the  digestible 
and  assimilable  non-nitrogenous  constituents  than  on  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  ones. 

In  the  next  series  (vol.  xii.  part  ii.,  vol.  xiii.  part  i.,  and 
vol.  xvi.  part  i.)  it  was  sought  to   show  the  comparative  adapta- 
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bilitv  of  the  most  important  improved  breeds  of  sheep  to  the 
modern  system  of  early  and  rapid  fattening,  by  means  of  liberal 
feeding,  combined  with  shelter  from  inclement  weather.  The 
experiments  on  this  subject  being  made  with  large  numbers  of 
animals  also  provided  reliable  data  for  determining  the  average 
amounts  of  food,  and  of  its  most  important  constituents,  required 
by  a  given  weight  of  the  animal  within  a  given  time,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live-weight,  under  the  system 
of  rapid  fattening  and  early  maturity. 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  (vol.  xxii.  part  i.),  it  was 
shown  how  great  is  the  expenditure  of  food  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  saleable  increase  when  the  animals  are  fed  beyond  a 
comparatively  moderate  degree  of  fatness. 

The  results  now  given  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  may 
also  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  constituents  (by  the  respiration 
and  other  current  functions  of  the  body)  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  saleable  increase  obtained,  when  the  food  does  not 
contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  easily  digestible  and  assimilable 
constituents,  or  when  those  constituents  are  not  in  part  supplied 
to  the  animal  in  the  succulent  condition  of  its  natural  food. 

It  remains  to  shoAV  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  nov/ 
under  consideration,  whether  or  not  cellulose  or  woody-filjre, 
which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  our 
current  food-stuffs,  is  digestible  and  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  animal  economy  ?  and  if  it  be  so,  in  Avhat  proportions,  and 
whether  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  character  of  the 
constituents  associated  with  it?  But,  as  already  intimated,  as  the 
settlement  of  these  questions  requires  the  determination  of  the 
cellulose  not  onlv  in  the  food  consumed  but  in  the  excrements 
A'oided,  the  consideration  of  the  results  relating  to  them — though 
illustrative  of  the  feeding  rather  than  the  manure  value  of  the 
foods — is  reserved  until  we  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  composition  of  the  excrements  of  animals  to  that 
of  the  food  thev  consume. 

Iioihumsted,  January,  1SC2. 


X.. —  On  the  best  mode  of  cjettincj  in  the  Harvest  in  a  had 
Season.  An  Essay  which  received  the  Prize  offered  by  the 
Leeds  Local  Committee  in  1S6L     By  Edwin  Eddison. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  important  to  the  farmer  than  the 
proper  harvesting  of  his  corn.  My  earliest  experience  of  a  wet 
harvest  was  in  the  year  181G,  when  the  blackened  straw  of  the 
barley,  which  looked  like  smoked  stubble  in  the  month  of  March, 
made  a  lasting  and  painful  impression  on  my  recollection. 
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The  observations  which  I  then  made  as  a  boy  have  been 
serviceable  to  me  in  practice  on  a  farm  in  Yorkshire  of  500  acres. 
Durins:  the  last  twelve  years  1  have  experienced  three  harvests 
in  which  I  had  not  a  drop  of  rain,  except  what  might,  unknown 
to  me,  have  fallen  in  the  night ;  but  I  have  also  had  to  contend, 
like  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  with  wet  weather  in  the  other 
seasons. 

Anv  suggestions  that  I  make  are  given,  not  from  theory,  but 
practice  and  my  own  observation.  My  directions  will  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads,  on  each  of  which  I  propose  to  comment 
very  briefly,  with  this  preface  only— that  I  am  not  aware  that  1 
ever  had  a  stack  on  fire,  or  was  compelled  to  pull  one  to  pieces. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  teach  as  one  who  knows  more  than  others, 
because  I  feel  sure  that  thousands  of  farmers  could  teach  me 
more  than  I  know ;  but  we  all  know  and  regret  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  most  experienced  is  very  apt  to  live  and  die  with 
them.  My  object,  then,  is  to  prompt  others  to  set  me  right 
w^here  I  am  wrong,  and  to  give  to  all  the  benefit  of  what  little  I 
know  myself. 

Directions  : — 

1.  Reap  early. 

2.  Make  small  sheaves. 

3.  Use  single  bands. 

4.  Leave   the   sheaves    open    as    long    as  you    can    before 

binding. 

5.  Never  allow  the  sheaves  to  lie  all  night  on  the  ground. 

6.  Make  small  stooks. 

7.  Do  not  use  hoods. 

8.  Rather  let  corn  be  "  muck  in  the  stook  than  muck  in 

the  stack." 

9.  Carefully  watch  it. 

10.  When  dry,  quickly  cart  it. 

1.  As  to  Time  of  Reaping. — Corn  ripens  first  in  the  ear,  and 
next  in  the  straw,  whether  it  be  wheat,  barley,  rye,  or  oats.  I 
never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  could  give  me  a  positive  rule  to 
know  when  to  cut  corn,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such 
rule.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  take  six  ears  of  the  corn 
picked  from  different  places,  and  cut  them  off  a  foot  long,  in- 
cluding the  ear,  and  strike  them  smartly  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  when,  if  the  grains  fall  off,  the  corn  is  ripe  enough  to  be 
cut. 

Much  has  been  said  about  cutting  early,  and  I  decidedly 
think  it  is  better  to  cut  too  soon  than  too  late.  To  men  in  the 
south  this  early  cutting  may  not  be  so  important,  but  my  harvest 
rarely  begins  until  September.      On  the  28th  September,  1856, 
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I  had  neither  housed  nor  stacked  one  sheaf  of  barley,  and  very 
little  of  wheat  or  oats.  In  the  South  of  England  they  often  begin 
in  July,  Contrast  the  length  of  day  and  power  of  the  sun,  and 
it  needs  no  argument  to  show  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  be  as- 
early  as  we  can.  On  Lammas-day  (the  1st  of  August)  the  sun 
rises  about  4h.  25m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  about  7h.  45m.  at 
night.  On  Michaelmas-day  (29th  of  September),  which  is  often 
the  middle  of  my  harvest,  the  sun  rises  about  six,  and  sets  about 
six  ;  the  days  are  rapidly  shortening,  the  dews  stronger,  the 
nights  longer,  and  the  sun  has  less  power  to  overcome  the  damp- 
ness :  so  that,  however  fine  the  weather,  we  rarely  can  begin  to 
house  or  stack  the  corn  until  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  must  usually  leave  work  at  six  or  seven  at 
night.  Contrast  this  with  Lammas-day,  when,  the  sun  being  in 
full  power  and  heavy  dews  exceptional,  you  can  often  cart  from 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning  to  eight  or  nine  at  night,  or  about 
double  the  time.  So  much  for  the  benefit  of  cutting  early.  But 
again  we  come  to  the  question  hoiv  early,  and  I  fear  nothing  but 
local  experience  can  answer  this  question. 

With  wheat  and  oats,  if  the  straw  be  ripe  and  of  a  good 
healthy  "  straw  yellow  "  colour  two  or  three  inches  from  the  top, 
and  if  the  ear  of  the  oat  feel  hard  to  the  hand,  and  the  ear  of  the 
wheat  feel  prickly  on  being  squeezed,  they  are  ready  to  cut. 
The  grains  should  not  yield  a  milky  fluid,  but  feel  firm  on  pres- 
sure between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  straw  should  yield 
no  juice  on  being  twisted  or  crushed.  These  signs  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  crop  be  ripening  kindly  ;  under  other  circum- 
stances, when  you  find  the  straw  ripe  at  the  ground  reap  imme- 
diatelv,  the  crop  will  not  improve  by  standing. 

Barley  should  be  of  a  uniform  straw  or  yellow  colour  in  the 
grain  and  awns,  and  the  ear  should  be  bent  downwards  nearly 
double.  I  have  had  barley  out  seven  weeks,  the  straw  of  which 
was  freely  eaten  by  the  cattle  in  the  yards  in  winter ;  and  though 
there  was  much  clover  in  it,  and  the  stooks  were  several  times 
moved  from  one  site  to  another  to  dry  the  butt-ends,  nevertheless 
t!ie  sample  was  not  so  bad  in  colour  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  in 
barley  that  has  been  out  only  half  the  time  ;  but  I  was  particular 
in  having  it  dry  at  last.  It  is  very  bad  management,  after  all 
your  patience,  to  house  or  stack  the  corn  when  at  all  damp. 
Never  do  that ;  its  long  weatherbeaten  endurance  fairly  entitles 
it  to  a  dry  lair  at  last. 

2.  As  to  Small  Sheaves. — A  sheaf  of  9  inches'  diameter  has  the 
following  advantages.  It  gets  dry  rapidly,  whether  by  wind  or 
sun,  often  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  one  that  is  a 
foot  or  15  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  more  easily  "  set  up  "  when 
the  harvester,  at  the  close  of  his  day,  is  almost  worn-out  with 
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fatigue ;  and  if  lie  have  miscalculated  his  time,  and  darkness 
threatens  him,  a  light  sheaf,  easily  lifted  and  carried  by  his  wife 
or  child,  gets  properly  placed ;  if  its  circumference  were  some- 
thing like  3  or  4  feet,  as  we  sometimes  find  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Nottinghamshire,  it  might  be  left  on  the  ground  all  night, 
or  carelessly  set  up,  to  be  blown  down  by  the  breeze  before 
morning.  Again,  with  small  sheaves  such  as  I  have  named, 
you  have  the  further  advantage  that,  if  you  are  short  of  "  hands," 
jeither  from  the  Irish  labourer  having  returned  home  or  from  the 
.amateur  harvester  having  finished  his  holiday,  with  these  small 
sheaves  a  woman,  or  even  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  will  take 
the  fork,  and  "  pitch  "  400  of  them — about  a  cart-load — in  ten 
minutes  without  difficulty. 

3.  As  to  using  Single  Bands  or  Bindings. — By  a  single  band  I 
mean  only  one  length  of  straw,  instead  of  the  ordinary  band  of 
two  lengths.  After  twelve  years'  experience  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  best  plan  ;  it  almost  dispenses  with  the  band-maker, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  sprouting  at  the  band  as 
when  there  are  two  knots  instead  of  one,  especially  if  the  single 
knot  be  properly  tied  and  put  inside  the  stook  instead  of  outside ; 
jand  by  having  one  length  only,  you  are  always  certain  that  the 
sheaf  shall  not  be  too  large.  There  is  also  in  threshing*  an 
advantage  in  having  single  bands  :  you  have  one  knot  to  untie 
instead  of  two ;  you  save  time,  and  often  save  the  threshing- 
machine  from  being  strained  in  bolting  these  knots. 

4.  Leave  the  Sheaves  open. — By  this  I  mean  that  when  the 
band  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  so  much  of  the  corn  placed 
thereon  as  will  make  a  sheaf,  it  should  be  left  untied,  so  as  to 
get  more  sun  and  wind  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  once 
the  sheaf  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  corn  is  not  so  likely  to  sprout  as 
it  would  be  if  the  sheaf  were  bound  when  freshly-cut.  The 
power  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  nine  to  three, 
playing  on  the  loose  straw,  will  often  save  two  days  in  making  it 
ready  for  carting. 

5.  Never  alloio  the  Sheaves  to  lie  on  the  Ground  all  Night. — 
Men,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  long  days,  will  sometimes  play 
the  trick  of  leaving  nearly  a  day's  work  of  sheaves  on  the  ground. 
Even  in  the  dryest  time  this  should  not  be  allowed  ;  but  if  a 
pelting  rain  should  come  in  the  night,  a  sheaf  thus  left  is  often 
so  thoroughly  saturated  with  wet  that  it  will  take  two  or  three 
days  more  to  dry  than  sheaves  that  have  been  standing.  Besides, 
the  ears  of  corn  being  always  nearest  the  ground,  they,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  stems  of  straw,  are  often  bespattered  with  dirt 
and  sand,  the  corn  is  very  dusty  in  the  threshing,  and  the  straw 
is  unpalatable  for  the  cattle. 

6.  Make  small  Stocks. — Some  persons  put  12    sheaves   in  a 
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stook,  others  10,  others  8  ;  I  prefer  10  because  I  find  in  practice 
they  stand  up  against  the  wind  better  than  8,  and  quite  as  v.ell 
as  12.  I  am  aware  of  the  plan  adopted  in  many  places  of  putting- 
4  sheaves  together  only.  Though  in  theojy  I  like  the  4-sheaf 
stook,  in  practice  thej  do  not  seem  to  ansv/er  as  well  as  10,  but 
are  constantly  blown  down.  This  may  arise  from  the  labourer's 
want  of  practice,  for  1  am  told  that  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  other 
places,  they  stand  well. 

7.  Never  use  Hoods  or  Caps. — The  hoods  or  caps  are  made  by 
turning  the  butt-end  upwards,  spreading  out  the  ears,  and  making 
a  sort  of  "  fantail,"  which  acts  as  a  roof.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  and  I  will  not  speak  positively 
about  it.  My  experience  is  against  the  hoods.  In  the  same  field 
I  have  tried  both  ways  ;  and  the  un-hooded  stooks  having  shown 
the  least  sprouting,  it  struck  me  that  as  the  straw  in  the  hoods  is 
inverted,  the  rain  may  not  run  off  them  so  easily  as  when  it 
trickles  down  the  straw  in  its  natural  position  for  growth  ;  this 
may  possibly  cause  more  of  the  wet  to  lodge  in  the  straw,  and 
thus  saturate  the  ears  that  are  covered  so  as  to  make  them  sprout 
more  than  if  they  were  exposed. 

8.  It  is  "  hetter  to  have  muck  in  the  Stook  than  muck  in  the 
Stack." — All  agree  in  this  adage,  but  the  weariness  and  anxiety 
of  a  wet  harvest,  with  the  gloomy  clouds  or  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  October  and  November,  often  drive  the  farmer  to  impro- 
per haste.  Yet  the  greater  the  age  and  experience  of  the  farmer, 
the  more  you  will  find  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  always  has  been  a  time  and  therefore  he  hopes  there  always 
will  be  one  for  gathering  in  the  crop  ;  and  whilst  the  young  man  in 
anxiety  and  haste  rushes  too  soon  to  his  carting  in  the  hope  that 
all  will  be  right,  the  older  and  wiser  says  hej'ears  it  is  not  dry 
and  waits  patiently,  as  bygone  years  of  wet  harvests  have  taught 
him  to  do.  Never  in  any  case  house  or  stack  your  corn  until 
you  can  say  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  it  is  dry  and  ready.  To 
learn  whether  it  is  ready  put  your  hand  to  the  middle  of  the 
sheaf,  and  if  it  be  cold  or  damp  it  is  not  ready  ;  if  it  feel  dry  and 
comfortable  it  is  ready.  When  it  is  ready  and  the  day  fine,  as 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  throw  or  rather  pidl  down,  A'ery  gently,^ 
every  stook,  and  let  the  butt  end  be  put  to  windv/ard.  If  it 
happen  that  you  can  expose  it  to  both  sun  and  wind  so  much  the 
better,  unless  the  wind  should  happen  to  be  as  furious  as  that 
which  in  September,  18()0,  in  a  few  hours  damaged  my  corn  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  240Z.  ;  in  such  a  case  put  the  ears  to  the 
wind.  I  name  this  because  a  wet  harvest  is  sometimes  a  windy 
harvest.  In  1860  every  stook  in  a  field  of  10  acres  was  blown 
down  ;  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sheaves  were  cairicd  across 
the  field,   and   5   cart-loads  were  actually  blown  over  a  4  feet 
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6  inch  wall ;  many  sheaves  being  found  among  the  trees  of  a 
half-grown  plantation.  Being  on  the  spot  and  seeing  the  havoc 
made  in  the  corn,  I  at  once  tried  the  experiment  whether  the 
sheaf  would  do  best  Avith  the  bottom  or  the  top  put  to  windward. 
When  the  butt-end  met  the  wind  the  sheaf  was  instantly  blown 
away  at  the  rate  of  3  to  5  miles  an  hour,  whilst  the  top  end  or 
ears  seemed  to  present  a  sort  of  inclined  plane  to  the  wind  and  to" 
get  more  firmly  fixed  the  longer  it  stayed. 

9.  Carefully  watch  the  Corn. — It  is  often  said  that  a  farmer 
should  see  every  field  at  least  once  a  day,  but  in  a  wet  harvest 
he  should  see  every  cornfield  at  least  three  times  a  da)'.  To 
those  who  have  not  done  this  vigilantly,  it  is  almost  incredible 
how  quickly  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  two  or 
three  hours  of  a  drying  wind  will  put  thoroughly  ripe  corn  into 
a  fit  state  for  leading ;  but  whilst  watching  the  corn,  do  not 
forget  to  consult  the  barometer  and  the  weather  tables, — not  that 
these  are  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  but  still  a  great  deal  is 
to  be  learned  from  both,  as  well  as  from  the  shepherd,  the  swallow, 
and  the  use  of  your  own  eyes  and  ears. 

As  a  wet  harvest  is  always  a  late  one  prepare  your  staddles  (or 
stathels  or  brandreths,  brandreys,  or  by  whatever  name  the  place 
for  the  stack  is  called)  in  the  field,  if  the  homestead  be  above 
half  a  mile  from  it.  Most  people  think  a  brandreth  the  best 
plan  at  all  times,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  1  have  tried  the  following  plan  against  a  really  good  brandreth, 
and  I  confess  that  whether  as  regards  dryness  or  freedom  from 
vermin,  I  could  not  say  that  the  brandreth  deserved  any  pre- 
ference. Let  the  ground  of  course  be  perfectly  dry ;  cut  a  grip 
9  or  10  inches  deep  all  around  the  stack  bottom,  about  a  loot 
from  it,  and  take  care  that  at  the  lowest  point  you  have  a  clear 
opening  or  watercourse,  and  throw  the  cuttings  into  the  middle 
so  as  to  make  the  bottom  convex.  Then  put  a  layer  of  straw,  as 
much  as  would  be  a  very  good  bedding  for  a  tired  horse ;  upon 
that  build  your  stack,  and  if  you  have  not  tried  it,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  little  you  lose  from  damp  or  vermin.  I 
name  this  as  an  easy  method  of  being  ready  for  action.  I  should 
rather  build  on  the  bare  ground  so  prepared  even  Avithout  straw, 
than  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  my  corn  were  ready  in  a  wet 
season.  As  an  expedient,  I  have  sometimes  used  layers  of  straw 
in  the  stack,  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  it ;  I  have  also  sometimes, 
with  good  effect,  placed  hurdles  in  the  middle  of  the  stack  to 
create  thorough  ventilation ;  but  neither  then  have  I  here  found 
much  advantage,  because  though  more  wind  gets  in  in  one  place, 
there  is  undue  pressure  in  another. 

I  have  also  tried  drying  corn  in  a  room  into  which  hot  air  was 
forced  by  a  blowing  machine  ;  and  on  a  small  scale  I  have  tried 
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tlie  drying  of  the  ears  cut  off  close  to  the  straw ;  but  I  have 
no  present  intention  of  repeating  the  experiment,  the  cost  being 
too  great.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  confidence  I  feel 
in  the  assurance  of  Providence  that  "  seed  time  and  harvest " 
shall  not  cease,  which  surely  should  teach  us  patience  and 
confidence. 

10.  As  to  Carting  or  carrying  the  Corn  home  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready. — I  always  use  one-horse  carts,  with  hecks  and  shelvings, 
carrying  from  13  to  18  cwt.  of  corn  in  the  straw;  I  use  no  cart 
ropes  to  tie  on  with,  and  rarely  lose  a  sheaf  off  the  carts.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  tying  and  untying,  occasional  loss  and 
breakage  of  ropes,  &c.,  I  consider  that  this  alone  saves  nearly  5 
minutes  in  every  load.  This  is  an  important  saving  in  unsettled 
weather,  especially  when  days  are  shortened.  I  have  often  found 
the  "  picker  "  (or  pitcher)  throw  up  400  sheaves  in  1^  minutes, 
sometimes  in  5  minutes. 

I  have  here  given  my  own  experience,  but  I  have  also  read, 
where  I  could,  that  of  other  people.  Some  recommend  that  the 
stooks  should  be  made  of  8  sheaves  only,  that  is,  4  of  the  largest, 
two  against  two ;  the  two  smallest  at  the  ends,  so  that  they  prop 
the  stook  ;  and  the  two  longest  as  "  hooders  "  or  "caps"  opened 
well  and  drawn  close  to  each  other  over  the  other  six,  their  butt- 
ends  being  of  course  uppermost.  These  stooks,  they  say,  rarely 
blow  down.  The  caps  should  be  tied  together  by  twisting  a 
piece,  say  half  a  handful,  of  the  butt-ends  of  the  sheaves  on  both 
sides.  This,  it  is  said,  Avill  sometimes,  if  well  done,  resist  rain 
for  a  month. 

In  Cornwall  they  have,  or  had  a  practice  of  making  what  they 
call  an  "  arrish-mow."  As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  bound,  if  the 
weather  is  doubtful,  they  make  a  circular  shock  of  15  or  20 
sheaves  standing  upright,  against  this  lay  a  sheaf  with  the  butt- 
end  nearly  flat  on  the  ground,  the  ears  bending  upwards  against 
the  shock.  Go  round  this  and  make  a  circle ;  then  begin 
another  row  outside  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  the  knee 
on  the  last  sheaves  till  you  have  got  two  or  three  hundred. 
Take  care  to  give  the  ears  an  increased  elevation,  so  that  the 
whole  when  finished  shall  have  the  appearance  of  a  spire  being 
taper  from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  high.  The 
upper  part  is  contracted  by  inci-easing  the  uprightness  of  the 
sheaves,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  sheaf  of  reed  called  a 
cap,  which  is  held  on  by  a  straw  rope,  and  seems  to  resist  even 
long  continued  rain. 

1  think  the  "  reed  "  might  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  North  of  England,  and  in  all  Scotland,  find  a  substitute  in 
fern,  or  ling,  or  heather,  and  the  newly  invented  thatching- 
machine  might  perhaps  here  be  brought  to  our  aid. 
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Those  who  wish  to  read  more  on  the  subject  may  refer  to — 

Sinclair's  *  Code  of  Agriculture,'  under  the  head  of  Harvest. 

*  British  Husbandry,'  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
Stephens's  '  Book  of  the  Farm,'  Harvest,  &c. 

*  Communicatious  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,'  vol.  iv.  p.  IGC. 
Johnson's  '  Farmer's  Almanac,'  vol.  i.,  &c. 

Morton's  '  Farmer's  Almanac,'  vol.  i.,  &c. 

Loudon's  '  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,'  Wheat,  Harvesting,  &c. 
Young's  '  Annals  of  Agriculture,'  Index,  Harvest. 

'  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  15,  447  ;  vol.  vi.,  p.  13  ; 
oL  viii.,  p.  75  ;  vol.  ix.,  p.  501 ;  vol.  xiii,  p.  233  ;  vol.  xiv.  p.  305. 

Leeds,  \st  J  line,  ld>Ql. 


XI. — On  Harvesting  Corn.     By  Peter  Love, 

Prize  Essay. 

This  being  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  farm,  has 
received  much  attention  in  every  land  and  every  climate  ;  the 
variation  of  climate  having  had  more  to  do  in  deciding  the  course 
pursued  than  any  other  consideration.  If  we  commence  our  sur- 
vey with  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  greatest  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wet  and  changeable  seasons  there  prevalent,  we 
find  the  wary  Scotchman  and  the  impetuous  Irish  under  the 
same  atmospheric  influences  adopting  the  same  modes  of  saving 
their  corn. 

In  the  rainy  districts  of  the  West  of  Scotland  the  plan  of 
"  rickling,"  or  hand  field-stacking,  obtains,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  prevailing  custom  of  returning  to  tillage  after  the  land 
has  for  three  or  four  years  been  laid  down  to  pasture.  Here 
the  first  corn  crop,  which  is  oats,  has  generally  a  large  quantity 
of  grass  amongst  it,  to  save  which  in  good  condition  is  of 
much  importance ;  they  take  care,  therefore,  to  cut  low,  either 
by  scythe  or  hook,  while  dry,  and  to  bind  the  sheaves  with 
the  bands  rather  near  the  ears  ;  these  in  fine  weather  are  set 
up  singly  for  a  day  or  two ;  then  they  are  collected  and 
built  into  small  round  stacks,  rather  less  in  diameter  at  bottom 
than  two  lengths  of  the  ^heaves,  and  gradually  tapering  till 
finished  at  the  top  with  one  sheaf  tied  close  to  the  butt,  and  put 
on  with  the  ears  down  so  as  to  thatch  all  the  ears  of  those  below. 
The  builder  stands  on  the  ground  at  first  and  finishes  with  a 
short  ladder.  If  the  weather  is  wet  and  precarious,  the  corn  is 
"  rickled  "  close  up  to  the  hook,  scythe,  or  machines  ;  the  use  of 
the  sickle  is  almost  unknown.  AVet  never  penetrates  these  little 
stacks,  because  the  sheaves  lie  elevated  at  the  centre  at  an  angle 
which  becomes  higher  and  higher,  until  the  last  sheaf  placed 
vertically  makes  a  cap  for  the  whole.     These  "  rickles  "  contain 
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from  100  to  150  sheaves,  and  cost  about  2d.  per  hundred  sheaves, 
or  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  acre  for  building.  When  the  crop  is  stacked, 
before  it  has  stood  in  the  sheaf  long  enough  to  harden  the  grain, 
a  triangle  is  always  formed  of  three  poles  about  12  feet  long, 
fastened  together  at  the  top.  This  is  raised  on  the  stands  with 
the  bottom  ends  about  three  feet  apart ;  or,  if  stands  or  staddles 
are  not  in  use,  then  a  stone  or  brushwood  bottom  is  formed,  with 
an  opening  leading  to  the  triangle  so  as  to  admit  free  circulation 
of  air ;  on  this  bottom  the  crop  is  built  around  the  triangle  in 
stacks  of  from  three  to  five  yards  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  corn,  and  thus  the  grain  is  preserved  from 
heating  and  the  straw  from  damage.  In  the  western  and  midland 
counties  of  Ireland  a  similar  system  prevails,  with  this  difference, 
— that  there  the  crops  are  all  reaped  and  tied  into  very  small 
sheaves,  and  that  in  building  the  field-stack,  the  builder  kneels 
on  the  stack,  which  is  objectionable,  because  the  sheaves  get  packed 
too  close,  and  the  wind  and  air  cannot  permeate  the  stack  freely. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  John  Love,  Esq.,  of  Oakfield,  in 
the  county  Kildare,  invented  a  plan  of  making  round  shocks, 
with  twelve  sheaves  and  four  small  head  sheaves,  which,  while 
they  jesisted  the  rain,  permitted  the  wind  to  act  on  the  whole 
mass  ;  this  costs  about  three  halfpence  per  hundred  sheaves.  The 
damage  done  by  these  shocks  standing  too  long  in  one  place  upon 
grass-layers  in  wet  seasons,  induced  the  author  to  invent  a  simple 
contrivance,  at  the  cost  of  12^.  fif/.,  which  enabled  two  men  to  move 
these  shocks  bodily,  at  GfZ.  per  hundred  shocks  of  16  sheaves  each. 
This  contrivance  consisted  of  two  bars  of  ash,  three  inches  in  depth 
by  11  inches  thick,  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  rounded 
at  the  ends  for  the  hand  to  hold  by  ;  two  three-quarter-inch  round 
rods  of  iron,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  are  fastened  into  the  flat 
side  of  one  of  these  ash  bars,  at  about  a  foot  from  each  end ;  cor- 
responding holes  being  made  in  the  other  bar  to  receive  the  two 
rods  so  that  the  bars  can  be  drawn  close  together  or  slid  apart 
at  the  will  of  the  carriers.  From  the  inside  of  the  said  ash  bars 
project  four  iron  teeth,  three  inches  long,  set  fifteen  inches  apart. 
The  carriers  set  these  bars  wide  enough  apart  for  them  to  pass 
over  the  shock,  and  lower  them  to  within  two-thirds  of  the 
bottom;  they  then  press  the  bars  together,  and  the  teeth  enter 
into  the  shock,  which  is  thus  tightly  grasped  and  lifted  bodily  on 
to  fresh  ground.  With  this  simple  contrivance  two  active  men 
can,  with  a  good  crop,  move  shocks  at  G^/.  per  hundred.  AMien 
the  shocks  are  few  and  far  between  it  will  cost  more. 

As  we  travel  from  the  North  of  England  southwards,  or  in  Scot- 
land from  the  Avest,  eastwards,  we  find  that  these  extra  precautions 
die  away,  until  even  the  practice  of  putting  head-sheaves  on  the 
shocks  gradually  disappears,  and  the  grain  and  straw  are  alike 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  climate,  which  of  course  seldom  does 
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much  damage,  or  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer  would  prompt 
him  to  adopt  the  same  means  as  others  to  prevent  the  loss.  Still 
there  are  occasional  seasons,  such  as  those  of  1841,  1845,  and 
1860,  in  which  the  plan  of  making  shocks  well  capped  and  secure 
would  have  saved  a  vast  deal  of  both  grain  and  straw,  which  as 
it  was  were  bleached  and  damaged.  With  the  present  rage  for 
cutting  corn  green,  capping  is  found  to  retard  the  hardening  of  the 
grain,  and  ma)'  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  sheaves,  placed  with 
the  knots  of  the  bands  turned  inwards,  are  made  to  straddle 
properly,  the  ears  being  well  pressed  home  together,  and  each 
pair  of  sheaves  in  the  shock  so  adjusted  that  they  can  stand  alone 
unpropped,  even  if  some  of  the  other  sheaves  be  removed. 

Before  entering  into  the  expense  of  the  various  operations  of 
which  this  Essay  must  treat,  it  will  be  desirable  to  calculate  the 
annual  expense  of  keeping  a  farm-horse.  The  keep  may  be 
thus  estimated  : — 

For  32  winter  weeks —  £.  s.  d. 

32  bushels  of  oats,  at  3s. 4  l(i  0 

32  bushels  of  beans,  r.t  5.5 8  0  0 

56  cwt.  of  carrots,  at  Is 2  IG  0 

Wheat-chaff  gratis. 

For  20  summer,  &c.,  weeks — 

20  bushels  of  beans,  at  5s 5  0  0 

5  tons  of  green  rye,  tares,  Italian  rye,  or  clover,  equi- 
valent to  one  ton  of  hay,  at        3  0  0 

Total  for  food 23  12     0 

Blacksmith's  bill,    shoeing  and  mending  traces, 

&c 12s.  Qd. 

Harness-maker's,  oiling,  &c 7s.  GtZ. 

Interest    and  tear   and  wear   of  harness,  10  per 

cent,  upon  3?.  10s 7s.  Oc7. 

17     0 

Insurance  of  life,  with  tear  and  wear  on  35Z.,  the  value  of 

horse,  at  10  per  cent.' 3  10     0 

28     9     0 
Tear,  wear,  and  interest  on  machines,  &c.,  for  preparing 

food,  10  per  cent,  upon  11.  lUs 3     0 

£28  12  0 

Further,  as  to  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  a  horse,, 
this  ought  to  vary  with  the  demand  for  his  service  at  different 
seasons.  There  are  not  more  than  250  working  days  in  the 
year  in  all.     Of  these — 

£.    s.    d. 

60  days  for  harvesting  and  seeds,  charged  at  3s.,  will  make     9     0     0 

90  for  manure  carting,  root-harvesting,  &c.,  at  2s.  Qd.     ..11     5     0 

100  days  at  slack  time,  charged  at  Is.  8f7 8     6     8 

£28  11     8 
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— a  sum  which  agrees  with  our  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
keeping  a  horse. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  my  subject  in 
reference  to  the  various  methods  of  harvesting  practised  in 
England,  viz. :  reaping  high,  reaping  low,  bagging,  mowing, 
machine-mowing,  and  machine-reaping  ;  in  all  of  which  I  have 
had  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  and  close  observation.  For 
above  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  num- 
ber of  sheaves,  of  a  given  size,  as  the  fairest  and  best  test  of  the 
economy  of  those  different  systems,  in  all  their  bearings,  as  to 
cutting,  carting,  stacking,  thatching,  and  threshing. 

I  find  that  a  full  crop  of  wheat  gives  about  the  following 
number  of  sheaves  per  acre  (of  from  8  to  10  inches  diameter)  : — 
when  reaped  high,  160  ;  bagged,  180 ;  mown,  200 ;  machine- 
reaped,  170  ;  machine-mown,  1^0,  for  each  foot  in  length  of  strata. 
Oats  give  about  a  fifth  more ;  and  barley,  when  free  from 
seeds,  a  third  more,  but  with  a  layer  often  double. 

W  e  may  take  as  our  standard  a  crop  of  wheat,  one  of  about  40 
bushels  per  acre,  the  straw  of  which  will  be  about  5  feet  long  ; 
this,  if  reaped  18  inches  high  will  give  560  sheaves  ;  which  at 
the  price  of  1^.  dd.  per  hundred,  will  cost  9s.  lid.  per  acre  for 
reaping.  The  same  reaped  low,  at  6  inches,  gives  720  sheaves  ; 
and  at  the  same  rate,  costs  12s.  Id.  per  acre. 

Bagging  should  be  done  so  as  to  leave  a  stubble  3  inches 
high,  and  will  in  the  aforesaid  crop  produce  855  sheaves,  which, 
at  Is.  2d.  per  hundred  cost,  9^.  lljr/.  per  acre.  Mowing  is 
done  at  about  the  same  height  as  bagging,  at  the  price  of 
lO^fZ.  per  hundred  sheaves  ;  producing  950  sheaves,  and  there- 
fore costing  85.  3|c?.  per  acre. 

By  machine-reaping  I  mean  the  Avork  of  such  reaping-ma- 
chines as  by  manual  or  mechanical  power  deliver  the  crop  in 
parcels  large  enough  for  sheaves  ;  such  are  Hussey's,  McCor- 
mick's.  Dray's,  and  others  made  on  the  same  model  by  other 
makers.  Among  these  Dray's  stands  foremost,  which,  with 
fair  management,  will  cut  an  average  of  8  acres  a  day,  or  120 
acres  in  15  days,  which  will  represent  the  average  quantity  cut 
in  a  season.  The  tear  and  wear  of  the  implement  must  be 
distributed  over  that  number  of  acres.  If  this  be  estimated  at 
20  per  cent,  on  30Z.  (the  average  cost  of  the  reaper,  including 
carriage  and  extras,)  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the  implement 
amounts  to  Is.  per  acre  on  these  120  acres.  Three  horses  will 
also  be  required,  at  3s.  apiece  per  day ;  likewise  two  good 
labourers  at  4s.  each  including  beer,  who  take  it  in  turns  to 
drive  and  to  deliver  the  crop.  These  together  cost  17s.  for 
the  8  acres,  or  say  2s.  per  acre,  which  with  Is.  for  wear,  »S:c., 
of  machine,  gives  3s.  as  the  whole  cost   of  machine-cutting  and 
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laying  in  parcels  ready  for  tying  into  sheaves.  Our  standard 
crop  when  thus  harvested  will  produce  about  810  sheaves,  which 
for  tying  and  shocking  will  cost  A^d.  per  hundred,  or  3^.  per 
acre  ;  making,  Avith  35.  for  cutting,  a  total  cost  of  6^.  per  acre. 

Bell's,  Burgess  and  Key's,  Lord  Kinnaird's,  Smith  of  Dean- 
ston,  and  Crosskill's,  are  all  swathe-delivery  or  mowing-machines, 
which  ought  to  take  a  wide  cut,  or  the  swathe  will  be  so  thin 
that  the  cost  of  gathering  runs  away  with  much  of  the  saving 
effected  in  cutting.* 

The  differences  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  various  persons 
who  have  used  these  machines,  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the 
different  management  of  their  respective  drivers,  upon  which 
both  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  straw  cut,  and  in  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  tving  has  depended.  Having  used  these  machines 
more  or  less  during  the  past  nine  years,  I  will  now  give  an  estimate 
of  their  expenses  for  a  swathe  of  about  five  feet  in  width.  These 
machines,  with  extras  and  carriage,  will  cost  about  50/.  ;  if  we 
allow  10/.  (or  20  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost)  for  wear  and  tear 
and  for  repairs,  and  assume  that  150  acres  is  the  extent  which 
each  will  cut  in  an  average  season, — then  10/.  distributed  over  150 
acres  will  give  1^.  4f/.  per  acre  as  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
implement ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  men  and  horses. 
Now  4  horses  at  3s.  per  day  as  before,  and  one  man  at  4s. 
including  beei',  making  together  16s.,  will  cut  10  acres  a  day,  so 
that  the  charge  per  acre  for  men  and  horses  will  come  to  Is.  Id., 
and  the  entire  cost  of  cutting  to  2s.  llf/.  The  number  of  sheaves 
on  our  standard  crop  will  be  about  850,  which  for  gathering, 
tying,  and  shocking,  at  Id.  per  hundred,  cost  about  5s.  per  acre, 
with  about  3s.  for  cutting  ;  about  '6s.  per  acre  in  all.  For  upwards 
of  twenty  years  I  have  paid  for  cutting  and  carting  my  crops  at 
per  hundred  sheaves,  finding  this  the  best  criterion  to  go  by,  as 
the  immense  difference  in  the  bulk  of  straw  produced  by  dif- 
ference of  soils,  as  well  as  by  high  or  low  farming,  renders  any 
other  standard  defective. 

Coming  next  to  the  carting,  I  have  always  had  this  done  at  a 

*  From  my  experience  ia  this  description  of  machine,  which  began  in  1834, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  is  principally  absorbed  in  driving 
the  machinery  and  dividing  the  corn  to  be  cut  from  that  left  standing,  so  that 
little  extra  force  would  be  required  for  taking  a  foot  or  two  more  in  width  ;  I  have, 
therefore,  urged  on  the  makers  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  width,  especially 
in  the  machines  which  are  propelled,  which,  if  made  with  an  eight  feet  wide  cut, 
would  give  plenty  of  room  for  three  horses  working  abreast.  As  we  increase  the 
width  of  swathe,  we  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  distance  to  be  travelled  by  the 
horses  in  cutting,  and  the  workmen  in  gathering  and  tying  up  ;  with  a  four  feet 
width  of  cut  the  horses  must  travel  2  -^^  miles  per  acre,  and  the  binders  the  same  ; 
while  with  an  eight  foot  width  of  cut  the  distance  is  only  Ij'^  mile,  or  half  the 
distance,  which  will  lower  the  expense  of  gathering  and  binding  by  at  least  \d. 
per  100  sheaves. 
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halfpenny  per  liundrecl  sheaves  for  each  hand  thej  pass  through 
until  fnially  laid  on  the  stack  ;  this  provides  for  pitching,  loading, 
unloading,  handing  to  stacker,  and  stacking,  besides  a  man 
v.ho  sees  that  the  stack  is  going  up  all  right,  and  gets  on  the 
platform  to  repitch  when  the  stack  gets  too  high  for  the  man  on 
cart  or  waggon  to  reach  the  top  ;  this  gives  3c?.  a  hundred  sheaves 
as  the  expense  of  manual  labour  in  carting  and  stacking ;  the 
cost  of  horses  and  drivers  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  stack 
from  the  field.  A  horse  will  go  and  return  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  ten  minutes  (at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour) ;  and  two 
loaders  and  two  pitchers  will  load  240  sheaves  in  the  same  time  ; 
therefore  for  every  quarter  of  a  mile  between  the  field  and  stack, 
an  extra  horse,  cart,  and  boy  will  be  required  ;  of  course  inter- 
mediate distances  must  be  met,  either  by  more  horses  going  more 
slowlv,  or  fewer  going  faster.  Inasmuch  as  expedition  (when  the 
crop  is  fit)  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  three  horses  and 
carts  or  waggons  are  the  smallest  number  that  can  insure  the 
harvest-men  against  loss  of  time, — the  minimum  cost  for  horse- 
labour  with  the  drivers  will  be  about  two-pence  per  hundred 
sheaves,  and  for  every  additional  quarter  of  a  mile  in  distance 
two-thirds  of  a  penny. 

A  considerable  saving  of  cartage  will  obviously  be  effected  if 
for  the  central  farm-steading,  which  may  be  called  the  Scotch 
plan,  there  be  substituted  that  of  having  several  field  barns. 
This  system  has  been  introduced  into  England,  together  with 
the  moveable  steam-threshing  machines,  Avhich  have  in  many  parts 
quite  superseded  the  old  method,  because  they  can  thresh  the  corn 
in  less  time  than  was  once  required  to  put  it  into  the  barn. 

Economy  in  thatching  is  another  point  for  consideration. 
This  item  of  expenditure  becomes  more  costly  as  the  bulk  of  the 
straw  is  increased  by  the  use  of  other  implements  than  the  sickle, 
as  the  size  of  the  stacks  is  diminished,  as  the  slope  of  the  top  or 
roof  is  increased,  and  as  the  stacks  are  allowed  to  increase  in  size 
as  they  go  upwards,  which  shape  also  involves  an  increase  of 
labour,  because  a  greater  portion  of  the  sheaves  have  then  to  be 
throv.n  up  above  the  level  of  the  carts. 

The  stacks,  therefore,  should  be  made  of  as  large  a  size  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  and  this  size  will  be  ruled  by  the  number 
of  sheaves  which  can  be  threshed  in  a  day,  which  will  commonly 
be  8000,  or  the  produce  of  about  10  acres,  yielding  40  quarters 
of  wheat ;  at  all  events  the  size  of  the  stacks  should  be  so  regu- 
lated  that  one,  two,    three,   or  more,   should   constitute   a   day's 


thrashing.* 


*  Where  small  stacks  ave  thought  desirable,  they  should  be  so  placed  in  pairs 
that  the  two  may  be  threshed  without  moving  the  iiiacliiiie  and  engine,  and  thus 
sacrificing  nearly  an  hour  of  work. — P.  II.  F. 
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I  liave  been  in  the  habit  of  building'  my  stacks  on  staddles 
30  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  the  ends  being  circular.  Com- 
mencing in  the  middle,  the  first  outside  sheaves  are  allowed  to 
project  G  inches  over  the  frame,  and  the  next  two  courses  overlap 
to  the  same  extent,  which  brings  the  width  to  15  feet ;  the  walls 
or  sides  are  then  carried  up  so  nearly  vertical  that  when  12  feet 
hisrh  the  width  has  only  increased  by  18  inches  :  the  head  or  roof 
is  then  put  on  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  which  settles  down  to 
about  40  degrees :  these  stacks  hold  about  8000  sheaves,  reaped 
low.  They  require  nine  square  of  thatching,  costing  \s.  per 
square,  which  comes  to  l^c?.  per  hundred  sheaves.  If  the  crop  has 
been  bagged,  the  cost  of  thatching  is  about  l^d. ;  if  mown.  Iff/.  ; 
if  high-reaped.  Id. ;  if  machine-reaped,  ll^d. ;  if  machine-mov/n, 
l^d.  per  hundred  sheaves.  The  thrashing  I  have  found  to  cost  per 
hundred  sheaves  an  average  of  lOfZ.  for  high-reaped  sheaves. 
Is.  for  low-reaped,  Is.  2d.  bagged,  1^.  od.  mown,  Is.  Id.  machine- 
reaped,  and  Is.  2d.  machine-mown. 

1  have  put  together  these  various  costs  in  the  following  table  : — 
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On  all  these  systems,  except  that  of  high-reaping,  autumn  cul- 
tivation can  be  carried  on  even  between  the  shocks,  if  these  are 
carefully  set  up  in  straight  rows.  It  may  be  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  saving  effected  by  high-reaping  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  stubble  and  bv  the 
deterioration  of  the  straw.  To  prove  this  point  I  carefully 
removed  the  straw  off  four  square  yards  of  ground  and  set  it  up 
even  at  the  bottom,  when  I  found  that  the  top  foot  gave  at  the  rate 
of  6  cwt.  per  acre,  the  second  6  cwt.,  the  third  7  cwt.,  the  fourth 
8  cwt,  the  fifth  9  cwt.,  and  the  sixth  10  cwt.  per  acre  in  round 
numljers  on  a  full  crop.      As  the  standard  crop  taken  for  our  cai- 
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culations  is  5  feet  high,  the  quantity  of  straw  deteriorated  will  be 
15  inches,  which,  at  9  cwt.  per  foot,  gives  11  cwt. ;  this,  as 
straw,  is  worth  at  least  Is.  per  cwt.  for  manure  and  2<Z.  for  litter, 
or  14fZ.  in  all.  On  the  other  hand,  as  stubble,  its  value  for 
manure  is  diminished  by  one-half,  or  6c?.  per  cwt.,  whilst  for 
litter  it  is  totally  unfit,  being  always  cold  and  damp  when  so 
applied.  This  deterioration,  therefore,  on  11  cwt.  amounts  to 
7^.  4fZ.  per  acre,  to  which,  if  we  add  3s.  9f/.  for  the  expense  of 
cutting,  gathering,  and  carting  home  the  stubble,  we  have  lis.  Ic?. 
as  our  expense^and  loss  to  be  added  to  16s.  ^d.,  the  cost  at  harvest- 
time,  or  1/.  7s.  9c?.  in  all  ;  which  shows  that  high-reaping  is  the 
most  wasteful  and  expensive  of  all  the  methods  in  use,  the  reap- 
ing-machine being  more  economical  by  about  50  per  cent.,  whilst 
low-reaping  and  bagging  are  9  per  cent,  more  expensive  than 
machine-mowing  ;  hand-mowing  being  more  expensive  than  any 
except  high-reaping. 

As  dispatch  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  harvest,  the  reaping- 
machine  and  mowing-machines  that  take  a  wide  cut  must  rapidly 
come  into  use.  The  custom  of  mowing  barley  and  oats,  and 
carting  them  loose,  is  most  slovenly,  and,  as  far  as  oats  are 
concerned,  very  wasteful,  besides  being  at  all  times  injurious 
to  the  fodder.  Barley,  however,  is  thought  by  many  to  malt 
better  when  got  loose  after  turning,  because  every  grain  will  thus 
receive  the  same  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  consequently  sprout 
alike ;  but  as  the  land  gets  better  cultivated  and  heavy  crops 
become  the  rule,  farmers  will  be  weary  of  the  everlasting  jol)  of 
carrying  heavy  crops  loose,  and  be  induced  to  tie  up  more  and 
more  every  year,  even  if  the  barley  has  been  previously  left  in 
the  swathe  till  properly  weathered. 

An  opinion  is  generally  prevalent  that  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  straw  is  effected  by  climate,  and  to  a  small 
extent  this  is  the  case ;  but  far  greater  diffexences  arise  from  the 
condition  of  the  soil  as  to  manurial  matter  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  crop,  and  from  careful  harvesting,  by  which  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  and  bleaching  effect  of  wet  are  avoided.  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  small  value  put  upon 
straw  as  fodder  in  those  districts,  where  the  slovenly  system 
of  mowing  and  carting  barley  and  oats  as  loose  corn  obtains. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  price  of  mutton  and  beef  may 
cause  these  farmers  to  see  the  vast  value  of  well-saved  straw 
as  the  most  economical  means  of  supplying  those  fibrous  ele- 
ments of  food  which  are  indispensable  for  ruminating  animals. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  fine  harvest  barley  and  oats  are 
more  quickly  though  more  expensively  saved  when  loose,  because 
if  the  crop  is  tied  up  and  shocked  it  will  require  three  times  as 
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much  fielding  before  it  is  fit  for  the  stack  and  safe  from  risk  of 
heating. 

But  as  the  object  of  cultivation  is  to  aid  nature  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  supply  of  bread  and  meat  for  man,  it  is  surely 
unwise  to  sacrifice  by  mismanagement  any  of  the  elements  that 
go  towards  forming  this  supply ;  and  it  therefore  must  be  right 
to  cut  down  the  crop  dry,  tie  it  up  dry,  and  shock  it  up  securely, 
that  it  may  remain  internally  dry,  however  wet  the  season  may 
be,  until  it  be  fit,  or  until  the  fine  weather  comes,  that  is  always 
given  in  due  season  for  securing  the  crops  of  the  farm.  We  all 
know  that  the  best  hay  is  made  in  dry,  sunless  weather,  which 
shows  that  the  sun  deteriorates  its  quality  ;  we  also  know  that 
every  shower  extracts  from  it  some  of  its  flavour  and  nourish- 
ment ;  yet  how  often  do  we  manage  our  straw  or  grain  crops  as 
if  there  was  no  value  in  straw  worthy  of  our  consideration  !  After 
travelling  through  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  there  is  any  unfailing  criterion  of  a  backward  state  of 
aoriculture,  it  is  the  quantity  of  land  mown  for  hay  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.  All  enlightened  men  know  that  the  value 
of  well-got  hay  for  fodder  is  not  more  than  three  times  that  of 
well-saved  straw.  For  instance,  if  we  value  hay  at  6O5.  per  ton 
and  straw  at  20^.,  and  put  one  beast  to  winter  on  the  hay  and 
another  on  the  straw,  with  40^.  worth  of  oilcake  or  meal,  there 
is  little  doubt  which  will  do  the  best,  and  produce  the  most  and 
best  manure. 

For  the  convenience  of  autumn  cultivation,  all  crops  should 
be  cut  low  and  shocked  up  in  straight  parallel  rows,  pretty  wide 
apart,  so  as  to  allow  cultivation  to  proceed,  even  though  the 
weather  should  retard  the  carting  of  the  crop.  It  is  well  known 
that  bagged,  mown,  and  machine-cut  corn  does  not  bind  so 
closely  in  the  sheaf  as  when  reaped,  therefore  the  wind  and  air 
more  rapidly  extract  the  moisture  out  of  the  grain  and  straw  of 
the  former  than  the  latter ;  also  that  wet  does  not  so  readily 
penetrate  the  former  as  the  latter  ;  consequently  all  those  crops 
that  are  bagged,  mown,  or  machine-cut  are  sooner  fit  for  carting 
than  reaped  ones. 

The  best  situation  for  stacks  is  an  exposed  one,  open  to  both 
sun  and  air  ;  and  they  should  not  be  set  too  close  together,  that 
wind  and  sun  may  the  more  freely  operate  upon  them  ;  also  that 
in  case  of  a  fire  it  may  not  spread  from  one  to  the  other ;  also 
that  the  engine  and  thresher  may  be  set  down  on  the  lee  side 
while  thrashing  out  the  grain.  The  best  position  for  stacks  is 
by  the  side  of  a  good  hard  road,  and  if  they  are  long  stacks  or 
reeks,  the  ends  ought  to  stand  north  and  south,  that  the  sun  may 
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stine  equally  on  both  sides.  We  do  not  believe  tliat  the  system 
of  setting  stacks  in  the  fields  where  they  grow  is  the  most  econo- 
mical ;  thev  should  be  placed  on  the  most  convenient  spot  as  near 
the  homestead  as  three  carts,  when  carrying  the  crop,  can  deliver 
them  ;  on  the  threshing  day  the  cavings,  chaff,  and  grain  will 
then  be  within  a  moderate  distance  for  carting  to  the  straw-barn 
and  granary,  and  the  straw  must  be  stacked  till  wanted,  when  it 
may  be  carted  home  by  teams  when  returning  from  fieldwork. 

The  working  of  the  portable  engine  and  threshing  machine  has 
shown  how  inexpedient  it  is  to  waste  a  fine  day  fit  for  threshing 
out  of  doors  in  carting  crops  into  the  barn,  to  be  there  threshed  ; 
in  fact,  barns  to  hold  crops  in  the  straw  are  no  longer  required, 
and  they  should  be  converted  into  places  for  preparing  food  for 
cattle,  or  stalls  for  feeding,  with  a  good  plaster-floored  granary 
above.  When  new  buildings  are  erected,  all  that  is  required  as 
stowage  for  corn  is  a  granary,  which  should  be  erected  over  a 
good  cart  and  implement  shed.  Instead  of  barns,  what  is  now 
most  required  are  places  for  cutting  chaff,  pulping  roots,  grinding 
corn,  and  breaking  oilcake  ;  in  fact,  a  food-factory,  where  the 
straw,  roots,  &c.,  can  be  manipulated  into  food  containing  all  the 
elements  found  in  the  richest  feeding  pasture,  which  developes 
both  fat  and  flesh  with  economy  and  despatch  :  thus  we  may 
produce  a  harvest  of  beef  and  mutton  equal  to  the  requirement 
of  our  fast-increasing  population. 

Northampton. 


XII. — On  the  Economy  of  Carting.     By  Peter  Love, 

Northampton. 

In  the  preceding  Essay  on  Harvesting  Corn,  mention  was 
incidentally  made  of  the  great  saving  in  the  labour  of  carting 
that  might  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  field-barns  and 
yards.  This  subject  appears  to  deserve  a  separate  notice,  which 
will  necessarily  bring  also  under  our  consideration  the  great 
practical  drawback  which  arises  from  the  irregular  shape  of 
many  of  our  farms. 

In  order  to  calculate  this  waste  of  labour,  a  particular  case 
must  be  taken,  under  a  certain  rotation.  Let  us  take  that  of  an 
arable  farm  of  good  strong  loam,  worth  from  40^.  to  50^.  per 
acre,  cultivated  on  a  six-course  rotation,  and  suppose  its  area  to 
be  a  square  mile,  or  640  acres,  which  will  give  105  acres  for 
each  shift,  with  10  over  for  roads,  yards,  and  waste. 

If  there  be  on  such  a  farm  one  central  homestead,  the  mean 
distance  for  carting  will  be  half-a-mile  ;  if  four  field-barns  were 
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substituted  for  this,  that  distance  would  then  be  reduced  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.* 

The  substitution  of  four  field-barns  and  yards,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  would  therefore  diminish  the 
cartage  by  one-half.  Let  us  further  consider  how  important  an 
item  in  the  annual  expenditure  that  of  cartage  may  be  in  such  a 
case  as  that  before  us.  The  rotation  on  such  a  farm  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 


1st  year,  turnips  and  swedes. 

2nd    „     barley. 

3rd    „    clover  and  grasses. 


4tli  year,  wheat. 

5th     „     half  roots,  half  pxilse. 

6th     „     wheat. 


We  shall,  therefore,  have  3 J  shifts,  or  367^  acres,  in  grain  and 
pulse  crops,  producing  straw  for  litter  and  manure ;  and  1 J 
shifts,  or  157|^  acres,  in  roots. 

The  amount  of  produce  to  be  carted  on  such  a  farm  may  be 
thus  estimated  :-^Of  the  turnips  and  swedes  grown  in  the  first 
year,  5  tons  per  acre  may  be  drawn.  Again,  of  the  52  acres  of 
land  in  roots  in  the  fifth  year,  we  may  assume  that  20  acres  are 
in  mangold  and  32  J  in  swedes.  This  land  will  have  been  highly 
manured,  so  that  we  may  reckon  on  all  the  mangold  and  10  tons 
per  acre  of  the  swedes  being  drawn  and  carted.  Setting  the 
mangold-crop  at  30  tons  per  acre  and  the  swedes  at  20  tons,t  the 
total  amount  of  roots  to  be  carted  will  therefore  be : — 

Tons. 

105  acres  of  turnips,  at  5  tons  per  acre      525 

20       „       mangold,  at  30  tons  „  600 

32|     „       swedes,  at  10  tons      „  325 

1450 


*  This  statement  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
following  manner : — Suppose  A  B  C  D  to  be 
the  area  of  a  square  mile,  subdivided  into  4 
squares  or  shifts  of  equal  size :  then  if  H  be 
the  central  homestall,  the  point  of  mean  dis- 
tance in  each  of  the  shifts  -will  be  as  at 
a',  x^,  x'^,  X*,  and  if  roads  at  right  angles 
divide  the  shifts,  we  may  assume  that  x  is 
reached  from  H  by  going  oh  the  road  to  P, 
and  thence  over  the  land  to  x,  and  the  dis- 
tance HP-l-Pa;  =  2HP  =  JBC  =  ia  mile. 
If,  however,  4  field-barns  were  erected  at 
x^,  x'^,  &c.,  the  new  point  of  mean  distance 
would  be  as  at  y,  and  that  distance  (x  q+qy) 
would  =  H  P,  or  J  of  a  mile. 
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t  On  an  average  often  years  I  grew  36  tons  10  cwts.  of  mangold  per  acre ;  and 
23  tons  per  acre  of  swedes  on  an  average  of  thirteen  years ;  the  swedes  being 
early  sown  and  the  land  cultivated  nine  inches  deep  ;  but  for  a  general  statement 
the  quantities  as  given  above  are  high  enough. — P.  L. 

Q   2 
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The  produce  of  straw  from  the  grain-crop  may  be  estimated  as 
follows  : — 

Tons. 

210  acres  of  wheat,  at  1  ton  15  cwt.  per  acre 365 

105       „       barley,  at  1  ton  10  cwt.       „         157 

52       „       pulse,  at  1  ton  10  cwt.         „         78 

In  all     602 

For  the  profitable  consumption  of  roots  we  shall  require  an 
admixture  of  1^  bushels  of  straw-chafF  with  each  bushel  of  roots; 
or  at  least  1  ton  of  straw  to  8  tons  of  roots,  supposing,  as  in  our 
case,  that  but  little  hay  is  made  or  consumed.  From  180  to  200 
tons,  therefore,  of  this  produce  of  straw  and  stover  will  be 
required  for  food ;  and  about  400  to  420  tons  will  remain  for 
litter,  which  will  be  converted  into  about  1500  tons  of  manure. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  Essay  on  Harvesting  Corn  that 
harvest-cartage  costs  two-thirds  of  \d.  per  quarter  of  a  mile  per 
100  sheaves ;  and  on  such  land  as  this,  there  will  be,  on  an 
average,  850  sheaves  per  acre  over  367i  acres  of  corn  and  pulse 
crops  ;  therefore  the  extra  harvest-carting  will,  in  our  case,  cost 
8Z.  15s. 

The  carting  of  manure  and  roots  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
season,  when  roads  are  bad  and  days  are  short,  is  a  much  more 
tedious  and  expensive  process,  and  cannot  be  set  at  less  than 
\s.  per  mile,  or  3<f.  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  this  rate,  the 
extra  carting  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  would  cost — 

£.   s.     d. 

For  1450  tons  of  roots       18     2     6 

1500  tons  of  manure 18  15     6 


>> 


Or  together      36  18     0 

which,  with  the  extra  harvest-carting,  8/.  15^.,  comes  to  45Z.  13^.  : 
or,  if  account  be  further  taken  of  the  saving  made  in  carting 
green  stover  and  hay,  the  total  saving  may  be  fairly  reckoned 
at  50/.  a  year. 

The  author  has  here  called  attention  to  the  extra  cost  of 
carting  from  distant  buildings  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances which  can  be  imagined.  Practically,  the  admixture  of 
grass-land  with  the  arable  (the  former  being  generally  laid  near 
to  the  homestead),  the  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  farms, 
defects  both  in  the  number  and  direction  of  the  roads,  besides 
the  annexation  of  outlying  fields  and  holdings,  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  average  distance  of  carting,  as  well  as  the  exti'a  dis- 
tance which  might  be  saved  by  the  erection  of  field-barns.  It 
may  be  well  then  further  to  direct  attention  to  the  very  great  waste 
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of  power  and  sacrifice  of  convenience  which  has  arisen  on  many 
estates  from  the  random  manner  in  which  the  land  has  become 
gradually  aggregated  into  irregular  holdings. 

The  size  of  farms  has  generally  been  on  the  increase,  and  the 
tenants,  anxious  to  get  a  little  more  land,  have  been  glad  to  secure 
whatever  chanced  to  fall  vacant,  wherever  it  might  be  situated  ; 
and  such  makeshifts  have  been  indolently  perpetuated. 

Meanwhile  such  a  farm  as  we  have  been  considering  will  have 
undergone  a  great  transition.  Of  such  strong  land  no  small 
portion  was  probably  once  in  pasture  ;  and  it  mattered  little  if 
the  cows  had  a  rather  longer  walk,  or  a  few  tons  of  hay  longer 
carriage  from  the  field ;  for  the  manure-cart  never  visited  the 
pasture,  and  the  sheep  fed  on  it  by  day  lightly  carried  off  their 
teething  to  the  night-fold  on  the  arable;  bare  fallows  were  in 
vogue,  root-growing  little  practised  and  less  understood  ;  so  that 
an  estimate  for  carting  1450  tons  of  roots  on  600  acres  would 
have  been  appalling !  From  the  same  change  in  management, 
since  the  amount  of  manure  made  depends  on  the  roots  consumed 
as  well  as  on  the  straw  grown,  the  increase  of  manure  to  be  carted 
must  also  have  been  considerable.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
importance  of  having  a  compact  farm  very  much  increases  as 
agriculture  advances,  there  is  often  an  opposing  vis  inertice,  which 
is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  average  desire  for  improvement. 

The  person  most  directly  interested  in  such  a  readjustment  is 
the  occupier  of  the  land,  on  whom  the  burden  directly  falls  ;  so 
that  unless  the  agent  or  landlord  be  unusually  energetic  and  far- 
sighted,  they  will  not  urge  a  point  which  will  entail  on  them 
trouble,  debate,  and  possibly  ill-feeling;  yet,  unless  they  take 
the  initiative,  the  question  cannot  be  mooted,  and  unless  they 
urge  it  vigorously,  it  will  not  be  satisfactorily  solved.  The 
tenant,  however  in  the  abstract  he  may  admit  that  the  fields 
might  lie  better  and  be  readjusted  with  advantage,  will  still  be 
apprehensive  of  inconvenience,  and  suspicious  of  loss  from  any 
proposed  exchange  of  land  ;  his  plan  of  cropping  will  be  some- 
what deranged,  and  never  will  the  virtues  of  the  departed  be 
more  highly  estimated  and  extolled,  than  those  of  the  fields  which 
he  is  expected  to  cede  to  his  neighbour.  If,  then,  any  proprietor 
be  prompted  to  review  the  map  of  his  estate,  with  a  view  to 
removing  the  most  glaring  instances  of  inconvenient  allotment  of 
his  fields,  he  should  buckle  himself  up  for  the  task  with  some 
strength  of  purpose.  Even  in  recently  enclosed  parishes,  al- 
though the  benefits  derived  from  re-allotment  were  very  great, 
still  the  redistribution  of  the  land  was  often  very  imperfectly 
conducted,  either  from  the  obstinacy  of  owners  and  the  dread  of 
legal  difficulties,  or  because  agricultural  interests  were  but  im- 
perfectly appreciated  and  attended   to  when  this  great  step  in 
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advance  was  made.  Local  attachments,  which  had  then  to  be 
respected,  may  now  perhaps  have  ceased ;  and,  as  education 
has  advanced,  a  power  has  been  gained  of  foreseeing  and  esti- 
mating the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  proposed  change,  which 
is,  generally,  entirely  wanting  in  uneducated  or  ill-educated  men. 
An  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bavarian  Agricultural  Society  for  February,  1860,  of  the  manner 
in  which  reallotments  and  enclosures  are  conducted  in  that 
country.  Nowhere  does  the  work  seem  to  be  more  needed  ; 
for  in  the  first  revision  spoken  of,  the  prime  mover  of  the  work 
had  400  plots  of  ground  scattered  here  and  there,  to  form  an 
estate  of  1500  "  Tagwerke,"  and  these  were  exchanged  for  seven 
fields.  But  nowhere  does  the  kindly,  genial  temperament  of  the 
nation  appear  to  greater  advantage  ;  for  by  the  aid  of  a  govern- 
ment district-engineer,  the  matter  is  amicably  arranged,  in  spite 
of  attempts  at  overreaching,  without  legal  proceedings,  and  a 
cross  is  erected  and  consecrated  to  commemorate  the  auspicious 
event.  The  force  of  public  opinion  is  probably  brought  to  bear 
on  impracticable  opponents,  for  one  Hagel  is  denounced  as  such ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proprietors  who  show  liberalitv  and  public 
spirit  are  suitably  mentioned  :  but  happy  is  that  society  in  which 
such  influences  are  sufficiently  telling  to  prevail  over  the  general 
selfishness  which  among  ourselves  is  mostly  tolerated,  if  not 
recognised  as  natural,  and,  in  some  sort,  right. 

In  England,  although  the  work  of  enclosing  is  almost  complete, 
there  are  still  many  estates  on  which  in  no  other  way  could  so  great 
improvements  be  made  at  a  moderate  outlay  of  money,  time,  and 
thought,  as  by  a  judicious  readjustment  of  the  different  holdings. 
It  is  a  work,  however,  that  will  try  the  temper,  discretion,  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  agent.  If  he  work  by  the  map  only, 
or  if  he  be  too  impatient  and  dictatorial  to  listen  to  suggestions, 
or  too  ignorant  of  practical  details  to  appreciate  the  tenant's 
explanations ;  or  again,  if  he  be  not  firm  enough  to  carry  through 
a  well-investigated  measure  in  the  face  of  some  opposition  ;    he 

had  better  remain  quiet,  and draw  his  salary.      If  he  does  his 

work  well,  his  best  reward  will  be,  when  the  sturdy,  honest,  illi- 
terate man,  who  put  up  his  back  most  resolutelv  against  these 
changes,  in  a  few  years  admits  handsomely  and  publicly  the 
great  good  which  they  have  done. — P.   H.  F. 
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XIII. — Destructive  Insects  and  the  Immense  Utility  of  Birds. 
Extracts  from  a  Pamphlet  dedicated  to  Agricultural  Societies 
and  Schools.  By  Frederic  de  Tschudi,  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Canton  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  Translated 
from  the  Second  French  Edition,  by  Henry  L.  B.  Ibbetson. 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  importance  of  birds  to 
mankind,  let  us  examine  the  lives  and  habits  of  these  little 
creatures,  and  the  position  assigned  to  them  in  the  marvellous 
economy  of  Nature.  A  simple  view  of  their  organisation  and 
mode  of  life  will  at  once  show  us  that  the  orjlers  of  birds  whose 
daily  and  principal  food  is  drawn  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  animal  world,  are  those  which  exist  both  in  the  greatest 
numbers  and  the  greatest  variety.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland 
150  different  species  are  known,  some  sedentary,  others  more  or 
less  nomadic.  The  most  numerous  order  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Insectivora,  which  includes  the  warbler  (^Sylvia  oiyhcEo),  the 
yellow  wren  [Sylvia  trochilus),  the  stone-chat  [Sa.ricola  rubicola), 
the  lark  (^Alauda),  the  Alpine  warbler  (^Accentor  Aljdnus)  ,  the 
white  wagtail  (Motasilla),  the  fieldlark  (Anthus  arhoreus),  the 
great  titmouse  (Parus  major),  the  spotted  flycatcher  {3Iuscicapia 
grisold),  the  throstle  [Turdus  musicus),  the  great  cinerous  shrike 
{Lanius  excubitor), — the  order  numbering  altogether  more  than 
80  species.  Few  of  these  eat  vegetable  food,  by  far  the  larger 
number  living  exclusively  on  animals.  The  next  most  numerous 
order — that  of  the  Palmipedes — of  which  there  are  about  40 
species  (some  of  which  are  rarely  seen  in  these  countries),  also 
lives  for  the  most  part  on  animal  food.  Swans  do  not  disdain  it ; 
geese  are  the  only  members  of  the  order  which  steadily  refuse  it. 
The  Grallae,  which  form  a  group  of  about  30  species,  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  animal  food.  Birds  of  prey — Rapaces — 
numbering  as  many  species  as  the  preceding  order,  of  course 
feed  exclusively  on  animals  ;  whilst  of  the  family  of  the  Gal- 
linae,  in  which  there  are  about  20  known  species,  the  following 
members  prefer  animal  food  : — the  water  rail  (^Rallus  aquaticus), 
the  common  loot  [Fulica  atra)  ;  the  partridge  (^Perdix),  wood- 
grouse (Tetruo),  bustards  (^Otis  turda),  do  so  at  certain  periods. 
The  Zygodactyli,  consisting  of  12  species,  are  very  eager  after 
animalculae  ;  the  European  nuthatch  (Sitta  Europma),  the  wry- 
neck (Yunx  torquilla),  and  possibly  the  woodpecker  [Picus) 
and  cuckoo  (^Cucullus  canorus),  being  the  only  ones  which  in 
autumn  eat  berries  and  seeds.  The  order  of  Granivora,  which 
includes  the  families  of  the  chaffinch  {Frinqilla),  the  house- 
sparrow  (Frinyilla  domestica),  the  serin-finch  [Fringilla  serinus), 
the  linnet  {Frinyilla  lissota),  the  bunting  [Emheriza),  the  haw- 
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finch  (Loria  locothraustes) — in  all  about  30  species — have  not  a 
full  right  to  the  name  which  their  order  bears,  since  all  the 
buntings,  all  the  chaffinches,  and  all  the  sparrows  consume 
during  the  summer  as  much  animal  as  vegetable  matter,  if  not 
more.  The  only  birds  which  feed  exclusively  on  vegetables  are 
the  pigeon  tribe,  including  about  5  species. 

Thus  one  order  only,  comprising  but  one  single  family, 
together  with  a  few  scanty  families  taken  from  other  orders, 
forming  when  put  together  but  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth 
part  of  our  birds,  constitutes  the  total  of  those  which  exclusively 
consume  vegetable  food.  There  is  also  another  fact  not  devoid 
of  interest  to  the  ag;-iculturist,  viz.,  that  the  Granivora  principally 
choose  and  prefer  the  seeds  of  obnoxious  plants,  of  which  they 
destroy  vast  quantities. 

This  rapid  survey  is  suggestive  of  highly  important  con- 
siderations. It  brings  under  our  notice  the  great  and  inva- 
riable harmony  existing  in  Nature  in  the  distribution  of  the 
earth's  produce ;  for  when  we  come  to  consider  the  sort  of 
animal  food  that  birds  make  use  of,  we  cannot  deny  that  thev 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  effect,  all 
the  Insectivora,  the  Zygodactyli,  the  Grallae,  nearly  all  the  Pal- 
mipedes, the  species  of  Gallina?  and  of  Corvi,  a  part  of  the 
Granivora,  and  even  the  greater  number  of  the  Rapaces,  either 
feed  exclusively  or  partially  on  those  classes  of  animals,  such  as 
beetles,  caterpillars,  larvae,  flies,  Neoroptera,  Hymenoptera, 
Rhinosimus,  spiders,  Crustacea,  worms,  and  Mollusca,  which  by 
their  extraordinary  powers  of  reproduction  threaten,  and  some- 
times more  than  threaten,  to  destroy  the  vegetation  existing  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Many  of  the  larger  birds  feed  also  on  mice 
and  reptiles,  which,  though  insectivorous  themselves,  Avould  end 
in  being  troublesome  through  their  numbers.  Truly  Providence 
does  not,  to  our  mind,  always  make  use  of  the  simplest  and 
shortest  way  of  realising  its  object ;  but  its  views  are  themselves 
so  varied,  that  innumerable  agents  are  constantly  at  work  to 
secure  the  end.  It  unfolds  itself  in  a  thousand  different  shapes, 
and  displays  its  wealth  in  apparently  contradictory  contrasts. 
Thus  in  the  Insect  world  we  meet  an  assigned  limit,  combined 
with  infinite  variety  of  form  and  immense  profusion  of  species. 
Like  }3irds  and  Mammalia,  it  possesses  its  Herbivora  and  Carni- 
vora  most  wisely  distributed.  Where  vegetation  is  most  luxu- 
riant, Ave  find  more  Coleoptera  than  Phanerogama  ;  and  amongst 
these  beetles  the  Herljivora  predominate.  In  mountainous  districts 
Phanerogama  surpass  the  Coleoptera  in  numbers  ;  whilst  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Alps,  these  last  disa})pcar  long  before  the 
former  ;  and  amongst  tlio  insects  and  spiders  which  exist  beyond 
the  limits  of  eternal  snow  the  Carnivora  are  more  numerous  than 
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the  Herbivora,  this  arrangement  being  evidently  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  these  last  and  scanty  remnants  of  vegetation. 

The  vegetable  world  is  the  base  on  which  the  higher  orders 
of  creation  are  built  up.  Without  plants,  animals  cannot  exist ; 
for  even  the  Carnivora  are  indirectly  dependent  on  vegetation. 
If  Providence  is  pleased  to  produce  innumerable  hosts  and 
varieties  of  the  smaller  animals,  it  imposes,  as  it  were,  a  certain 
limit  on  itself,  by  proportionately  and  gradually  placing,  where 
necessary,  numbers  of  Carnivora  ;  and  if  the  wide-spread  tribe  of 
birds  be  destined  to  feed  on  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  it  thus 
provides  a  means  for  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  balance  between 
the  protectors  and  destroyers  of  vegetation.  Birds  are  Nature's 
soldiers,  and  keep  in  subjection  the  inferior  animals.  If  some 
amongst  them  constitute  an  excellent  part  of  the  food  of  man, 
furnish  him  with  eggs,  with  useful  feathers,  or  with  a  good 
manure,  all  these  services  are  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  when 
compared  with  their  labours  in  the  destruction  of  insects.  For 
this  especial  duty  the  most  essential  of  their  organs  have  been 
adapted — their  sight  is  piercing,  and  even  the  very  smallest  among 
them  possess  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  digestion — whilst 
their  great  activity  and  lightness  enable  them  to  exercise  their 
calling  incessantly  and  where  most  required.  The  reproductive 
powers  of  birds  and  their  instinct  of  migration  are  also  due  to  the 
office  imposed  upon  them.  When  in  the  North  the  insect  world 
drops  into  its  wintry  repose  and  sleeps  under  layers  of  deep  snow, 
then  most  of  the  bird  tribe  fly  to  the  South,  there  to  perform  the 
same  duties  ;  whilst  those  which  remain  all  the  year  round  in  one 
place  gather  up  the  larvae,  the  eggs,  the  nests  of  insects,  the  few 
flies  or  spiders  which  may  be  tempted  out  of  their  holes  by  a 
sun-ray,  and  the  Coleoptera  which  gnaw  the  barks  of  trees. 

In  these  days  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  great  and 
important  services  rendered  by  birds  were  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  for  complaints  are  heard  from  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land that  they  are  invaded  by  swarms  of  those  varieties  of 
destructive  insects  which  are  habitually  seen  in  small  numbers 
only.  They  lay  waste  green  meadows,  vegetable-gardens,  crops 
of  wheat  or  flax,  fruit-trees,  and  forests ;  they  torment  alike 
animals  and  men,  take  us  by  surprise,  and  destroy  our  prospects. 
Amongst  the  beetles,  the  cockchafer  is  our  most  declared 
enemy.  When  in  its  last  stage  of  development  it  destroys  the 
blossoms  and  leaves  of  trees ;  but,  still  more  dangerous  in  its 
larva  state,  it  gnaws  the  roots  of  plants,  and,  appearing  in 
alarming  masses,  often  devastates  whole  countries.  This  beetle 
might  be  made  of  use,  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  its  carcass  is  an  active  manure,  a  good  food  for  fowls,  or, 
if  well  dried,  even  for  cows,  whose   milk  it  will  then  increase. 
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Some  chemists  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from  them  a  good 
brown  colour  and  a  good  Prussian  blue ;  much  oil,  too,  can  be 
got  out  of  them,  16  measures  of  cockchafers  giving  6  measures 
of  oil.  A  clear  gas  and  a  fair  sort  of  cart-grease  may  also  be 
manufactured  from  them  ;  whilst  cooks  even  turn  them  into  a 
nourishing  and  savoury  soup,  or  a  sweetmeat  for  dessert. 

All  this  is  doubtless  very  well  in  its  way,  but  if  we  do  not 
steadily  persevere  in  our  labour  of  limiting,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  the  number  of  cockchafers,  they  would  in  the  long  run 
ravage  so  many  lands  that  neither  hens,  cows,  cooks,  nor  chemists 
could  by  any  possible  means  exist.  Other  destructive  beetles 
are  the  Acanthopoda,  the  Asti/nomiis  cedili,  the  Anthonomns,  the 
Bostrichus  typographus,  which  in  1780  and  the  following  yeaxs 
destroyed  more  than  a  million  of  fir-trees  in  the  Hartz  Mountains 
-and  in  Switzerland,  and  more  recently  committed  other  awful 
depredations ;  and  lastly  the  Hydrophilus  atei,  a  very  dangerous 
insect  for  preserved  fishponds.  Several  species  of  butterflies, 
otherwise  so  innocent,  belong  when  in  the  caterpillar  state  to  the 
class  of  pernicious  articulated  animals ;  the  principal  of  these 
are  the  Bomhyx  processionea,  the  Phalena  homhyx,  the  pieins, 
the  Lasiocampa,  the  Phalena,  the  Neustria,  and  the  Tinea.  As 
for  the  other  sorts  of  inferior  insects,  such  as  the  Gryllotalpa,  the 
Aphis,  the  grasshopper,  the  ant,  different  species  of  the  gadfly, 
wasps,  flies,  worms,  and  snails,  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak  of 
them  ;  they  are  but  too  well  known  as  plagues.  The  Acridium 
miyratorium  has  already  penetrated  into  Southern  Switzerland, 
and  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  observations 
carefully  made  on  different  spots,  that  the  number  of  destructive 
insects  in  general  is  gradually  augmenting.  This  arises  evi- 
dently from  the  diminution  of  insectivorous  birds,  which  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  insects  ;  and  if  we  look  into 
the  causes  of  this  diminution  we  shall  find  more  than  one,  both 
in  this  and  other  lands.  Generally  speaking,  the  progressive 
cultivation  of  the  earth  is  not  very  favourable  to  animals  living 
in  freedom.  It  has  driven  the  fallow  deer  from  our  woods ;  the 
elk,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  ibex,  from  our  mountains  ; 
the  beaver  from  our  rivers.  But  it  has  been  especially  hostile  to 
birds ;  the  hospitable  thickets  diminish  yearly ;  man  forces 
onward  the  limits  of  his  domain ;  he  masters  the  as  yet  unculti- 
vated soil,  and  draws  from  it  rich  harvests.  Large  tracts  of 
woodland  are  cleared  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
population  and  the  heavy  demands  of  industry.  The  large  trees 
formerly  left  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  in  which  number- 
less small  animals  found  a  refuge,  are  made  away  with,  or 
replaced  sometimes  by  the  small  fruit-tree.  Long  rows  of  hedges, 
the  hidingplace  of  a  whole  host  of  birds,  meet  with  the  like  fate ; 
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and  these,  too,  were  of  other  use,  for  they  attracted  quantities  of 
caterpillars,  which  fed  on  their  green  leaves,  and  thus  spared  the 
orchards.  All  the  little  nooks  so  useful  to  birds,  both  as 
hatching-places  and  hunting-grounds,  disappear  one  by  one. 
In  woods,  the  mistake  of  cutting  down  right  and  left  old  trees 
full  of  small  holes,  has  been,  unfortunately,  understood  too  late, 
and  thereby  numbers  of  the  best  Insectivora  have  been  deprived 
of  commodious  nesting-places :  unavailing  regrets  from  those 
incessantly  exposed  to  the  havocs  of  wood-insects  will  follow  on 
the  disappearance,  for  years  to  come,  of  their  best  and  most  active 
allies  of  the  forest.  United,  the  causes  we  have  just  referred  to 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  heavy  and  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  small  birds ;  but  there  are  others  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, for  instance,  the  frequent  netting  and  shooting  by  man, 
and  the  destruction  of  nests  by  children  and  cats.  In  some 
countries  no  nest  is  out  of  reach,  and  none  are  left  unplundered  ; 
and  it  is  especially  the  most  useful  destroyers  of  insects  which 
are  plundered  in  quantities,  such  as  the  titmouse,  the  chaffinch,  the 
warbler,  and  the  redbreast.  Nightingales  in  some  places  have 
become  so  very  scarce,  that  in  spots  formerly  enlivened  by  their 
songs  every  spring,  they  have  not  been  heard  for  more  than  ten 
years.  Here  and  there  the  absurd  ordinances,  enjoining  every 
government  keeper  to  destroy  woodpeckers  and  cuckoos,  and 
even  offering  a  premium  for  every  head  brought  in,  are  still  the 
law  of  the  land. 

But  the  cause  which  exercises  a  still  more  fatal  influence 
on  the  diminution  of  our  most  useful  birds  of  passage,  is 
the  exterminatory  hunt  they  are  subjected  to  on  the  part  of 
Italians.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  period  of  their 
spring  migration,  and  still  more  in  autumn,  Italians  are  seized 
with  a  mania  for  killing  small  birds.  Men  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  nobili,  merchants,  priests,  artisans,  and  peasants,  all 
abandon  their  daily  tasks,  to  attack,  like  banditti,  the  troops  of 
passing  visitors.  By  the  river-side,  in  the  fields,  all  around  is 
heard  the  report  of  fire-arms ;  nets  are  laid,  traps  set,  twigs 
covered  with  bird-lime  hang  on  every  bush.  On  every  hill 
adapted  to  the  purpose  is  placed  a  sort  of  trap  (roccolo),  full  of 
owls  and  sparrow-hawks,  to  attract  and  slaughter  the  little 
stranger.  The  objects  of  their  pursuit  are  not  those  birds  which 
in  other  countries  are  usually  chosen  for  purposes  of  sport ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  select  the  little  Insectivora,  the  singing-birds, 
and  particularly  the  nightingales.  Swallows  even — birds  generally 
protected  by  man — are  taken  in  quantities,  and  often  in  a  most 
cruel  manner.  A  small  insect  or  feather  is  attached  to  a  hook, 
held  by  a  long  thread,  and  allowed  to  float  in  the  air,  to  attract 
the    swallow    as    it    skims    past.      To    form    some    idea   of  the 
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slaughter  whlcli  for  weeks  together  is  the  chief  delight  of  the 
population  of  Italy,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  in  one  district 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  number  of  small  birds 
annually  destroyed  amounts  to  between  60,000  and  70,000  ;  and 
that  in  Lombardy,  in  one  single  roccolo,  15,000  birds  are  often 
captured  daily.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bergamo,  Verona,  and 
Brescia,  several  millions  of  birds  are  slaughtered  every  autumn, 
and  the  exterminatory  fever  rages  quite  as  violently  in  the  more 
southern  districts.  In  Sicily,  for  instance,  during  ten  days  in 
autumn,  nearly  1,000,000  of  larks  arrive  daily  on  the  coast,  and 
immediately  on  their  appearance  are  met  by  a  continuous  file- 
firing  from  hundreds  of  sportsmen,  who  bring  them  down  in 
thousands. 

This  purely  Italian*  mania  has  penetrated  into  Switzerland, 
in  the  Canton  Ticino,  where  no  prohibitory  laws  exist  to  pre- 
vent the  increasing  fondness  for  the  sport ;  the  inhabitants 
entrap  on  the  frontiers  of  their  canton,  on  the  St.  Gotthardt  and 
the  Grison  mountains,  as  many  of  the  songsters,  when  they 
attempt  to  migrate,  as  they  possibly  can.  But  we  on  this  side 
the  Alps  especially  suffer  from  such  wanton  proceedings,  and  we 
witness  the  consequences  in  our  fields  and  woods.  We  cannot 
prevent  the  Italians  from  indulging  in  their  absurd  and  barbarous 
amusements,  but  we  can  lessen  the  evil  in  some  degree  ;  and  it 
would  be  but  consistent  with  the  proverbial  good  sense  of  us 
Germans  if  we  were  to  protect  all  the  bird  tribe  with  a  solicitude 
proportionate  to  the  mad  attacks  made  upon  them  southwards, 
and  thus  in  some  degree  reinstate  the  order  of  Nature,  and  aid  in 
re-establishing  the  necessary  balance  between  the  insect  world 
and  its  enemies.  AVe  have  two  ways  of  accomplishing  our 
object — by  favouring  in  divers  manners  the  propagation  and 
increase  of  our  most  useful  sedentary  birds,  and  by  affording 
good  asylums  and  hearty  protection  to  birds  of  passage  during 
their  summer  sojourn. 

It  is,  however,  preposterous  to  depend  entirely  on  artificial 
means  for  a  complete  restoration  of  Nature's  laws  ;  the  force  of 
reproduction  is  so  prodigious  amongst  inferior  animals,  that  man 
will  never  be  enabled  to  combat  alone  successfully  their  periodic 
invasions.  On  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  Attelahus  hacchus 
damages  the  vineyards,  and  the  Anthonomus  and  Plialena  the  Iruit- 
trees,  to  an  extent  which  may  be  valued  at  several  hundred 
thousand  thalers  (3^.)  annually,  Avithout  a  remedy  against  such 
havoc  having  as  yet  been  found.  Near  Torgau,  several  thousand 
thalers  have  been  annually  expended  on  the  forest  of  Annaburg, 

*  M.  de  Tschudi  forgets  to  mention  the  passion  for  mnuviettes  existing  in  the 
South  of  France,  which  national  dish  is  nothing  but  a  fry  of  every  description  of 
small  birds. — Note  of  English  Translator. 
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for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  and  chafers,  in  the  attempt  to 
save  the  trees  from  utter  ruin.  During  the  year  1837,  an  area  of 
860  acres  of  fir-forest  was  entirely  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Noctuce,  and  Government  paid  more  than  1000 
thalers  for  the  destruction  of  94,000,000  of  the  above  dangerous 
insects.  The  havoc  these  insects  cause  is  almost  incredible. 
Some  time  ago  caterpillars  devoured  all  the  grass  over  immense 
districts  in  America,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  import  hay 
from  England.  The  Herbivora  caterpillars  laid  bare  the  plains 
of  Lesch,  near  Augsburg,  gnawing  the  roots  of  every  plant,  and 
destroying  the  herbage  growing  for  miles  around  several  villages. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  Noctiia  jdenipeda  will  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
destroy  300  acres  of  woodland  ;  and  in  the  Marches  of  Branden- 
burg, in  two  years,  they  devastated  a  seventh  part  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment forests.  In  Franconia,  the  caterpillars  of  the  Bomhyx  and 
Lasiocampa,  during  the  year  1839,  completely  devoured  the  pro- 
duce of  2200  acres  of  Government  forest,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  combat  the  evil.  A  success  was  obtained  in  the 
woods  of  Stralsund,  where  in  1840  Government,  at  an  expense  of 
about  3200  thalers,  collected  1000  pounds'  weight,  that  is,  more 
than  633,000,000  of  the  eggs  of  the  Bomhyx.  The  vegetable- 
consuming  caterpillar  occasionally  appears  in  such  numbers,  that 
a  tubful  of  them  may  soon  be  collected.  They  arrive  in  a  field, 
quickly  destroy  the  chief  part  of  the  crop,  and  then  journev  on, 
it  being  impossible  to  arrest  their  progress.  It  has  been  noticed 
in  the  Duchy  of  Hesse,  that  these  insects  principally  laid  waste 
those  spots  where,  from  the  want  of  trees,  the  aggregation  of 
singing-birds  is  prevented  ;  and  here  all  human  efforts  at  preven- 
tion have  been  found  totally  unavailing. 

For  about  half  a  century  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  Wurtemburg,  so  that  now  it  brings  in  a 
revenue  of  1,700,000  florins  (141,750/.)  annually,  though  a  great 
part  of  the  crop  is  yearly  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Formerly  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  these  invaders,  but  latterly  they  have  so 
much  increased  that  many  cultivators  have  been  discouraged  from 
continuing  their  occupation.  Government  has  ordered  all  the  trees 
to  be  cleansed,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  imposing  penalties 
for  disobedience,  but  the  desired  result  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
If  Nature  did  not  interpose,  man  would  of  necessity  succumb ; 
but  these  insects  are  pursued  by  other  enemies  who  become  the 
allies  of  man.  The  Ichneumon  pricks  the  caterpillar  to  death, 
the  Limex  sucks  out  its  vital  organs,  beetles  eat  them,  princi- 
pally the  pernicious  Processionea  caterpillar ;  and  the  shrew- 
mouse,  the  hedgehog,  the  mole,  the  lizard,  the  frog,  the  toad,  and 
the  bat  are  all  excellent  insect-hunters.  Nature,  however,  has 
shown  most  solicitude  for  us   by  appointing,  as  the  food  most 
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sought  for  bj  birds,  eggs  of  caterpillars,  larvee,  caterpillars, 
butterflies,  flies,  gnats,  aphis,  ants,  snails,  worms,  &c.,  and  by 
giving  to  each  species  its  assigned  duty  and  place  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Each  has  its  appointed  spot,  either  in  the  wood, 
field,  bush,  meadow,  garden,  or  vineyard,  on  the  rocks,  or  by  the 
river-side ;  some  attack  one  particular  class  of  insects,  others 
another  ;  some  are  clever  at  pecking  them  off  leaves  or  branches, 
others  snatch  them  up  as  they  fly  through  the  air ;  some  unearth 
them,  others  extract  them  from  betwixt  bark  slits,  or  pierce  the 
wood  that  shelters  them.  Each  sort  of  bird  is  expressly  formed 
for  the  task  it  is  intended  it  should  perform,  in  the  varied  shape 
of  the  beak,  feet,  and  wings ;  and  each  little  workman  finds  it 
necessary  for  its  sustenance  to  swallow  daily  an  amount  of  matter 
equal  to  the  weight  of  its  own  body. 

In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  birds,  we  will  just  notice  a  few  facts  brought  under  our 
observation.  In  a  green-house,  three  full-grown  rose-bushes  were 
covered  by  about  2000  of  the  aphis  ;  a  blackcap  {Parus  palustris) 
was  introduced,  and  allowed  to  roam  about  in  freedom,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  the  whole  multitude  of  insects  were  con- 
sumed, and  the  plants  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  titmouse  fortu- 
nately multiplies  considerably  ;  they  render  great  service,  chiefly 
to  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  eating  up  millions  of  caterpillar-eggs. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  eggs  caterpillars 
lay  at  one  time,  some  species  150,  and  others  500,  600,  and  even 
800,  The  Noctua,  for  example,  lays  about  600  eggs  twice  each 
summer.  The  titmouse,  like  most  other  birds,  does  not  attack  the 
hairy  caterpillar,  but  it  daily  swallows  thousands  of  its  eggs.  Con- 
stantly in  full  activity,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  they  are  ever 
rummaging  about  trees,  sometimes  in  small  groups,  and  some- 
times accompanied  by  the  European  nuthatch  (^Sitta  Europcea), 
the  common  creeper  {Certhia  familiaris),  and  the  gold-crested 
wren  {Motacilla  regulus).  They  creep  into  rolled-up  leaves, 
under  branches  and  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  and  diligently  make 
away  with  every  insect-egg  they  may  chance  to  stumble  upon. 
Count  Casimir  Woszicke  mentions  a  conclusive  example  of  the 
signal  services  these  birds  render  to  our  gardens  : — 

"  During  the  year  1848  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  Bombyx  dispar  (the  well- 
known  enemy  of  gardens,and  which  also  commits  serious  depredations  in  woods) 
liad  devoured  the  foliage  of  my  trees,  so  that  they  were  quite  bare.  I  discovered 
in  autumn  millions  of  eggs  enveloped  in  a  silky  sort  of  covering,  and  attached 
to  the  trunks  and  branches.  I  had  them  removed  at  a  considerable  expense, 
but  soon  became  aware  that  the  hand  of  man  was  powerless  to  ward  ofl'  the 
infliction,  and  resigned  myself  to  the  loss  of  my  best  trees.  But  on  the 
approach  of  winter  several  bauds  of  the  titmouse  and  the  wren  {Sylvia  troglo- 
dytes) paid  daily  visits  to  my  trees,  and  soon  the  caterpillar  eggs  were  in  a 
fair  way  of  dirriinution.  At  spring-time  about  twenty  couple  of  the  titmouse 
built  their  nests  in  my  garden  ;  the  ensuing  summer  the  depredations  of  the 
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caterpillars  were  greatly  lessened,  and  iu  1850  my  little  winged  gardeners  had 
so  well  cleansed  all  my  trees,  that,  thanks  to  their  labom',  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  iu  full  leaf  the  whole  of  the  summer." 

The  indefatigable  wren,  which  remains  with  us  during  the 
winter,  is  of  very  great  use,  for  its  appetite  equals  its  activity. 
They  must  perpetually  be  swallowing  something,  and  accustom 
their  young  to  follow  their  example  in  gluttony,  by  feeding  them 
on  an  average,  thirty-six  times  every  hour  with  insects'  eggs, 
larvae,  &c.  A  hungry  redstart  (^Sylvia  tithys)  captured  in  a 
room,  during  the  space  of  an  hour,  600  flies  ;  and  if  this  little 
animal  hunts  but  for  two  or  three  hours  a-day,  we  may  guess  the 
number  of  its  prey.  The  swallow  and  the  martin  (Cypsehcs)  in 
the  daytime,  and  the  European  goat-sucker  (Caprimulyus  Euro- 
pceus)  during  the  night,  capture  swarms  of  gnats ;  the  chaffinch, 
the  jay,  the  jackdaw  (Corvus  monedula),  devour  the  Lasiocampa 
and  Noctua.  Even  sparrows  may  be  included  in  the  list  of 
useful  birds,  notwithstanding  the  damage  they  cause  at  times  to 
the  orchard  or  corn-field,  because  they  feed  their  young  (which 
have  very  good  appetites)  exclusively  upon  laA'ae,  grasshoppers, 
caterpillars,  beetles,  worms,  or  ants  ;  and  both  old  and  young  at 
the  end  of  summer  are  constantly  filling  their  crops  with  the 
seeds  of  Aveeds.  A  couple  of  sparrows  will  consume  in  food  for 
their  young  about  3000  insects  weekly,  each  parent  bringing  a 
billful  thirty  times  an  hour.  These  services  are  well  worth  a  few 
cherries.  The  field-sparrow  does  not,  moreover,  eat  cherries,  and 
a  small  number  of  these  birds  will  soon  cleanse  many  shrubs  and 
rose-trees  from  the  aphis. 

Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  being  very  fond  of 
cherries,  one  day  ordered  a  general  crusade  against  the  sparrow 
tribe,  some  of  them  having  ventured  to  peck  at  his  favourite 
fruit.  A  price  of  6  pfennings  a  brace  was  set  on  them ;  conse- 
quently throughout  Prussia  the  war  was  briskly  carried  on,  and 
so  successfully  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  not  only  were  cherries 
wanting,  but  most  other  fruits.  The  trees  were  covered  with 
caterpillars,  and  completely  stripped  of  leaves ;  insects  had 
increased  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  for  other  birds  had  been 
frightened  away  by  the  extraordinary  measures  taken  mainly 
against  the  sparrows.  The  great  king  was  obliged  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  alter  that  which  had  been 
ordained  by  a  still  greater  King  than  he,  and  that  all  attempts  at 
violence  and  wrong  were  sooner  or  later  avenged.  He  retracted 
his  decree,  and  was  even  obliged,  at  a  considerable  expense,  to 
import  sparrows  from  afar ;  for  these  being  birds  of  obstinately 
sedentary  habits,  would  never  have  returned  of  their  own  accord. 
When  field-sparrows  feed  in  a  corn-field  they  ought  merely  to  be 
warned  off,  not  killed,  unless,    indeed,   there  be   many  insecti- 
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vorous  birds  near  at  hand.     Sensible  gardeners  every  year  more 
and  more  discourage  the  slaughter  of  sparrows. 

All  the  species  of  warblers  (Si/Ivia  orphcea),  the  red  wren  (Arun- 
dinacea),  the  yellow  wren  (Sijlvia  troc/iilus),  the  white  wagtail 
[Motacilla  alba),  the  stonechat  {Saxicola  rubicola),  as  well  as  the 
different  sort  of  shrikes  (  Vanius),  are  excellent  insect-hunters,  and 
particularly  the  spotted  fly-catcher  {Muscicapia  grisola),  which  bird 
it  is  better  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  bee-hives,  whose  vicinitv  it 
frequents.  In  vineyards  the  blackbird  does  not  compensate  by 
its  services  for  the  damage  it  causes  to  the  crop ;  but  in  other 
places  they  ought  to  be  protected,  for  they  devour  numbers  of  the 
destructive  earth-caterpillar — a  task  also  performed  bv  the  agile 
common  stare  (Sturmis  vidfjaris),  which  likewise  delivers  cattle 
at  pasture  from  worms,  flies,  gadflies,  «Scc. 

Swallows  are  most  active  insectivora — we  should  therefore 
protest  against  the  custom  of  capturing  them  for  food,  which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  Germany;  we  should  intercede  also 
for  the  lark,  who,  though  of  use  to  the  agriculturist,  finds  here 
an  implacable  enemy  in  man.  We  will  now  just  take  notice  of 
a  few  of  the  larger  class  of  birds,  which  are  of  verv  important  use 
to  our  different  sorts  of  culture.  The  cuckoo  is  the  first  on  the 
list.  Nature  has  formed  this  very  remarkable  bird  for  the  express 
destruction  of  hairy  caterpillars,  which  other  birds  cannot  eat, 
and  has  organised  its  stomach  for  the  easy  digestion  of  such 
food.  In  1847  an  immense  forest  in  Pomerania  was  on  the 
brink  of  utter  ruin,  caused  by  the  havoc  of  caterpillars.  It  was 
suddenly  and  very  unexpectedly  saved  by  a  band  of  cuckoos, 
who,  though  on  the  point  of  migrating,  established  themselves  in 
the  place  for  a  a  few  weeks,  and  so  thoroughlv  cleansed  each 
tree  that  the  Ibllowing  year  neither  depredators  nor  depreda- 
tions were  to  be  seen.  The  cuckoo,  like  the  smaller  insect- 
eaters,  eats  all  the  day  long,  for  the  caterpillar  is  full  of  watery 
matter  and  contains  but  little  solid  nutriment.  By  careful 
observation  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cuckoo  devours  one 
caterpillar  every  five  minutes,  or  170  in  a  long  day.  The  hairy 
stuff  sticks  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bird's  stomach,  so  as 
often  totally  to  cover  it.  If  we  assume  that  one-half  of  the 
destroyed  insects  are  females,  and  that  each  contains  about  500 
eggs,  one  single  cuckoo  daily  prevents  the  reproduction  of  42,500 
destructive  caterpillars.  How  many  men  could  do  the  like  in 
one  day  ? 

The  race  of  woodpeckers  almost  rival  the  cuckoo  in  utility, 
and,  though  unappreciated,  are  the  good  genius  of  our  woods. 
They  are  full  of  vigour  and  courage.  When  we  pass  under  a  tree, 
how  eagerly  they  look  down  upon  us,  seriously  and  attentively, 
with  their  clear  brilliant  eye !  almost  saying,  "  Friend,  dost  thou 
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well  comprehend  the  full  utility  of  the  work  we  have  on  hand? 
if  not,  pray  be  attentive  and  bear  witness  to  it  hereafter !" 
Their  chief  victims  are  very  mischievous  insects,  such  as  the 
Noctua,  the  Lasiocampa,  the  Sphinx  pinastri,  the  Tisodes  pini,  the 
Hylurgus  jnniperda,  &c.  The  green  woodpecker  (^Picus  viridis), 
and  the  greyheaded  woodpecker  {Picus  canus),  are  especially 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  putting  to  death  wasps,  Avhose 
sting  avails  nought  against  them.  The  greater  spotted  wood- 
pecker {Picus  major\  is  ever  on  the  look  out  for  insects  and 
larvce  ;  the  three-toed  woodpecker  ( Picus  trydactilis\  as  well  as 
the  great  black  woodpecker  [Picus  martius),  much  prefer  the 
Coleoptera  lihriola.  Another  important  item  in  the  history  of 
those  birds  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  being  the  forest-bird  carpenters 
in  ordinary.  Every  woodpecker,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  drills 
at  least  a  dozen  holes  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  not  only  constructing 
as  commodious  and  pretty  a  nest  for  hatching  as  possible,  but 
also  resting-places  in  which  he  lodges  for  a  few  nights  at  the 
period  of  migration  ;  when  at  his  work  shavings  several  inches 
in  length  are  observed  to  drop  to  the  ground ;  and  in  such 
like  cavities  hosts  of  small  insectivorous  birds  find  convenient 
retreats  for  laying  and  hatching  fully  prepared  ready  to  hand. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  this  operation  of  tiie  woodpecker  causes 
no  injury  to  woods,  as  they  on  no  account  work  upon  healthy 
trees,  but  prefer  decayed  ones  which  are  beset  by  insects. 

Even  amongst  birds  of  prey  {Rapaces^,  many  insectivora  are 
to  be  found,  and  such  of  them  are  v/orthy  of  protection.  All  the 
smaller  birds  of  prey,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  also,  feed  their 
young  on  insects,  and  they  themselves,  when  hatching,  hardly 
touch  anything  else.  The  most  useful  members  of  the  order 
incontestably  are  owls,  which  being  extraordinarily  gifted  for  the 
work,  devour  in  their  twilight  haunts  considerable  quantities  of 
forest  insects,  principally  night  butterflies  and  their  caterpillars. 
Some  species  of  the  owl  are  noted,  together  with  the  rook-crow 
(^Corvus  frugilegus),  the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  and  the  great  cinerous 
shrike,  for  their  destruction  of  cockchafers.  A  tawny  owl  (^Strix 
striduld)  was  once  dissected  at  Berlin,  and  its  stomach  discovered 
to  be  full  of  insects,  and  amongst  these  were  at  least  75  cater- 
pillars of  the  Sphinx  pinastri  ;  in  the  destruction,  as  well,  of  field 
mice  and  rats  they  render  services  whose  importance  is  but 
seldom  recognised.  The  English  naturalist.  White,  once  watched 
for  a  length  of  time  a  pair  of  white  owls  (^Stiix  JIaxinea),  and 
noticed  that  they  brought  a  mouse  to  their  nest,  on  an  average, 
every  five  minutes  ;  a  couple  of  the  little  owls  carried  to  their 
young  eleven  mice  in  the  course  of  an  evening  in  the  month  of 
June.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  way  in  which  these 
birds  are  hunted    down    by  ignorant    ploughmen,    whose    chief 
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(leliglit  is  to  have  a  few  of  them  nailed  up  against  the  barn-door ; 
they  might  as  profitably  nail  up  their  cats  (who  frequently  snatch 
up  a  fowl  or  two),  for  the  owl  nightly  makes  away  with  more 
mice  than  the  very  best  of  cats.     In  the  stomachs  of  20  dissected 
owls  nothing   was  found   but  mice  and  moles  ;  the  great-eared 
owl  {Strix  bubo),  is  however  much  less  deserving  of  our  sympathy, 
for  besides  frogs,  serpents,  lizards,  mice,  &c.,  this  bird  often  falls 
upon  barn-door  fowls,  and  useful  quadrupeds.      A  great  number 
of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the   sparrowhawk  (^Falco  nisus), 
the  kite  {Falco  milvns),   and  the  harpy  {Falco  rufus\  are  mis- 
chievous, for  they  slaughter  indiscriminately  the  more  diminutive 
useful  birds,    and  even  the  smallest   of   their  class    devours  as 
many  birds  as  insects.     Still  the  kestril  falcon  {Falco  tinunculus), 
not  at  all   a  scarce   bird   with  us,   eats    so  many  beetles,   grass- 
hoppers,  and   field-mice,  that  its  utility   in  this  respect  amply 
repays   the   harm   it  may   cause.      The  same  description  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  hobby  falcon  (Falco  sabbutes).    A  flight  of  these  last 
birds  lately  passed  over  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  alighted  on  the 
trees  standing  round  the  village  of  Nouvion.     The  inhabitants, 
fancying  them  to  be  pigeons,  killed  a  few  ;   but  when  they  saw 
the  eagerness  with  which   the   bird   sought  after  and  devoured 
cockchafers,  they  soon  desisted  from  their  ignorant  amusement. 
The   most  useful,  and   at  the  same  time  most  common   bird  of 
prey  is  the  common  buzzard  (Falco  buteo),  so  often  mistaken  for 
the  injurious  goshawk  (Falco  pahmibarius) ;  it  destroys  immense 
quantities  of  rats,  mice,  snakes,  &c.      More  than   20  mice  have 
been  found  at  one  time  inside  one  of  them,  and  Steinmuller  once 
dissected   a  bird  of  this  class,   and  found  no  less  than  7  Angis 
fragilis,  and   13    Gri/llotalpai  in   its  stomach.      The  annual  con- 
sumption of  one  single  bird  has  been  computed  at  about  4000 
mice.     Perched  upon  a  bush  or  high  stone,  the  bird  watches  for 
hours   the   precise  instant  when   the  mole  or  rat  approaches  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;   it  then  eagerly  drops  down,  inserts  its  claws 
deeply  in  tlie   soil,  and    snatches   up   the   animal.     The    brown 
mark  around  the  belly,  and  the  heavier  flight  are  signs  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  terrible  goshawk  ;  these  marks  ought  to 
be   attentively  studied.     The  honey-buzzard   (Falco  apivorus)  is 
also  a  great  mouse-eater,  besides  which,  it   also  swallows  cater- 
pillars, wasps,   and  horseflies,  hooking   them   out  of  their   nests, 
and  devouring  them  together  with  their  eggs.     These  two  last- 
mentioned  buzzards  are  certainly  hurtful  to  other  birds,  but  their 
utility    compensates   for   all   mischief;   besides  they  are  heavier, 
slower,   and   less  alert  than  the   goshawk,  and   therefore  do  not 
destroy  nearly  so  many  victims. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  call  attention  to  all  the  useful 
birds  in  detail,  but  merely  to  some  of  the   most  remarkable  of 
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them,  with  a  view  to  showing  how  great  is  their  importance  to  all 
branches  of  agriculture.  Without  these  creatures,  agriculture  and 
vegetation  would  be  impossibilities  ;  they  perform  a  work  which 
millions  of  human  hands  could  not  do  half  so  completely. 

We  have  yet  to  treat  of  an  order  of  birds,  numbering  several 
families,  which  appear  in  great  numbers  and  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature, — we  mean  the  crow  (  Corvus).  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  them  all  in  one  body,  for  the  different  species  vary 
in  their  mode  of  life.  The  jay  belongs  to  this  class,  which  destroys 
quantities  of  insects,  but  damages  the  seeds  of  forest-trees,  and 
attacks  nests  of  small  birds,  devouring  their  eggs  and  young  ;  it  is 
remarkable  also  for  its  destraction  of  venomous  vipers.  The  jay 
is  hurtful  to  many  crops  ;  it  has  been  seen  to  tear  off  a  wheat-ear 
whilst  in  full  flight  and  swallow  it  whole.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  carrion  crow  (Corvus  corvus),  which  at  the  laying 
period,  behaves  like  a  real  bird  of  prey,  and  carries  off  quails, 
young  ducks,  partridges,  and  even  leverets.  The  great  raven 
( Corvus  corax),  still  more  closely  imitates  the  birds  of  prey,  and 
equally  carries  off  young  hares  and  rabbits,  but  it  has  one  great 
redeeming  point  in  its  character,  that  of  making  away  with  dead 
and  putrid  carcasses.  Magpies  decidedly  do  more  harm  than 
good ;  voracious  and  cunning,  they  do  not  rest  satisfied  with 
young  birds  merely,  but  hunt  perpetually  those  of  all  ages  ;  the 
magpie  therefore  may  be  shot  without  compunction.  The  most 
innocent  and  useful  members  of  the  above  order  are  the  jackdaw 
(Corvus  monedula)  and  the  rock  crow  (Corvus  fi-ugilegus),  which 
feed  a  good  deal  on  cockchafers,  snails,  earthworms,  mole-crickets, 
and  mice  ;  therefore  the  two  last  species  may  be  encouraged, 
whilst  the  rest  ought  to  be  kept  in  check  if  inclined  to  multiply 
rather  too  rapidly.  Those  few  birds  which  live  exclusively  on 
vegetable  products  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  hostile  to  mankind, 
and  to  harm  the  cultivator.  This  apprehension  is  more  imaginary 
than  real ;  man  is  too  much  inclined  to  forget  the  great  indirect 
profit  he  derives  from  the  Granivora,  and  only  to  look  upon  the 
damage  they  cause  at  certain  periods.  Do  they  not  destroy 
quantities  of  the  seed  of  all  sorts  of  weeds  ?  And  how  can  the 
agriculturist  (as  happens  in  most  countries)  look  upon  the  wood- 
pigeon  as  a  real  plague  r  Let  him  but  take  time  to  observe  how 
those  birds  consume  the  seeds  of  the  nigella,  the  wild  poppy,  and 
several  noxious  varieties  of  the  euphorbium,  which  no  domestic 
animal  can  eat,  as  noticed  by  Glauser.  For  the  above  reason 
pigeons  are  now  strictly  preserved  in  Belgium.  The  crossbill 
(Crucirostrd),  and  the  liskin  (Fringilla  spinus),  eat,  it  is  true,  many 
seeds  of  trees,  but  they  also  consume  great  quantities  of  burdock 
seeds  ;  others  again  of  the  Granivora,  the  twite  (Fringilla  linasia), 
the  brambling  (Fringilla  montifringilla),  &c.,  eat  abundantly  of 
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the  seeds  of  plantain,  wild  poppy,  burdock,  chickweed,  groundsel, 
sov.'thistle,  and  other  noxious  weeds.  The  bullfinch  {Pyrrhula),  on 
the  contrary,  commits  depredations  amongst  blossoms,  whilst  the 
haAV-finch  (^Losia  locotlwaustes),  despoils  cherry-trees  to  get  at 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit ;  these  two  last  species,  however,  do  not 
often  come  in  our  way. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  economy  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  have  numerous  and  vigorous  auxiliaries  always  at 
hand  to  arrest  the  ever-threatening  invasions  of  insects ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  aid  their  increase  and  employ  their  energies  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture.  We  must  begin  then  by  abstaining  from 
shooting  useful  birds,  by  favouring  their  reproduction,  and  by 
familiarising  them  with  our  persons  ;  bird -netting  is  an  abuse  un- 
fortunately too  frequently  indulged  in,  but  it  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  vicinity  of  all  cultivated  lands,  as  being  extremely  detri- 
mental to  agriculture.  If  one  only  reflects  how  much  the  little 
creatures  help  to  enliven  our  fields  and  gardens  with  their  gay  chir- 
ruping, their  fine  plumage,  their  active  and  lively  ways, — and  how 
many  victims  are  sacrificed  ere  one  is  secured  to  bear  for  a  few 
short  years  the  imprisonment  of  the  cage, — it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  feel  any  sympathy  for  bird-catchers.  If  sport  is  to  extend  beyond 
the  birds  required  for  our  use, — if  children  find  an  amusement 
in  entrapping  the  titmouse,  the  warbler,  the  nightingale,  the 
chaffinch,  the  lark,  the  redbreast, — is  it  not  both  a  sin  and  a  great 
folly  ?  and  will  not  the  inevitable  result  be  the  total  loss  of  our 
harvests  and  fruits  ?  Why  should  we  criminally  interfere  in  the 
Divine  organisation  of  Nature  ?  why  slaughter  our  firmest  allies  ? 
why  lift  our  hands  against  our  benefactors  and  protectors  ?  If 
woodmen  and  peasants  could  be  made  to  understand  the  immense 
services  the  cuckoo,  the  owl,  and  the  woodpecker  render  to 
mankind,  they  certainly  would  protect  those  valuable  servants 
from  the  senseless  destruction  they  are  subjected  to. 

The  governments  of  many  German  States  have  issued  ordinances 
to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  singing  birds  ;  this  very 
good  example  has  been  set  by  Hesse,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and 
Prussia.  In  Saxony  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  on  any  person 
found  capturing  a  nightingale,  and  for  every  bird  kept  in  a  cage 
a  tax  of  5  thalers  (15.9.)  is  levied.  This  law  does  not  extend  to 
Saxon  duchies,  nor  the  forests  of  Thuringia,  where  in  every 
village  no  inhabitant  is  without  his  caged  songster,  and  some 
have  as  many  as  30  or  40  different  sorts :  free  nightingales  are 
therefore  getting  scarce  there,  and  insects  numerous.  Many  men 
of  sense,  such  as  Lenz  of  Schrepfenthal,  Gloger  of  Berlin,  Schott 
de  Schottenstein  of  Ulm,  liave  zealously  employed  their  talents 
for  the  protection  of  small  birds,  and  have  further  advocated 
attention  to  their  increase.     This  is  an  important  object  whick 
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every  one  may  in  some  degree  promote.  Every  owner  of  a  wood, 
field,  or  garden,  ought  to  spare  old  trees,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  those  birds  who  prefer  hatching  in  obscurity  (such  as  the 
titmouse,  the  common  creeper,  the  wren,  the  owl,  the  common 
stare,  the  grey  redstart,  the  woodpecker,  &c.),  would  find  a 
proper  asylum.  If  the  dry  leaves  and  detritus  be  taken  out  of 
such  holes,  and  if  when  they  run  perpendicularly  down  the 
trunk,  a  small  board  with  an  opening  of  about  2  inches  in 
diameter  be  nailed  over,  they  will  soon  be  peopled,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  lodgers  will  amply  repay  the  pains  taken  on  their 
behalf.  Let  the  little  square  boxes  (which  in  some  countries  the 
law  obliges  people  to  hang  out  of  doors  for  starlings)  be  imitated, 
and  care  taken  that  the  young  are  out  of  all  danger  of  being 
carried  off.  And  when  the  thrush,  the  chaffinch,  and  others 
make  nests  on  a  tree,  let  them  be  protected  from  children  and 
cats  by  surrounding  the  trunk  with  a  crown  of  thorns.  To 
compensate  the  want  of  hollow  trees  for  those  birds  which  choose 
holes  to  hatch  in,  it  is  easy  to  make  small  boxes  of  common 
wood,  closed  on  three  sides,  but  having  on  the  fourth  a  small 
opening  left,  and  place  beside  them  a  round  piece  of  wood  to 
serve  as  a  perch  ;  such  a  little  house  should  be  placed  facing 
eastward,  under  the  cornice  of  a  roof,  or  in  the  branches  of  some 
tree  at  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet  from  the  ground,  not  too 
much  under  the  shade  of  the  leaves,  and  in  a  retired  spot.  These 
hatching -boxes  can  be  made  of  different  sizes  ;  the  titmouse  is 
very  fond  of  a  box  of  about  8  or  10  inches  in  length  inside,  and 
of  3  or  4  inches  in  height :  of  course  larger  birds  prefer  roomier 
berths.  These  boxes  should  be  painted  of  a  dark-grey  colour, 
and  well  garnished  with  moss.  Much  good  has  been  done  in 
this  way,  now  that  the  importance  of  encouraging  bird-hatching 
is  more  generally  appreciated  in  zoological  gardens,  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  horticultural  establishments.  Under  the 
advice  of  men  of  science  and  of  judicious  landholders,  many 
thousands  of  hatching-boxes  are  being  set  up,  and  no  outlay  is 
more  quickly  remunerative.  Whoever  possesses  a  suitable  piece 
of  gi'ound  may  give  himself  a  real  treat,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  gratify  the  winged  gentry,  by  planting  a  small  space 
thickly  with  thorn-bushes,  cherry-trees,  oaks,  firs,  &c.,  and 
covering  the  ground  with  branches  of  the  prickly  thorn  so  as  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  cats.  Once  established,  the  plantation 
will  soon  be  the  assembly-ground  of  multitudes  of  small  birds; 
they  are  very  fond  of  such  thickets,  because  of  the  sense  of 
security  they  impart,  and  the  influence  of  their  vicinity  will  soon 
be  noticeable.  Many  of  these  asylums  have  been  such  pro- 
tection to  large  properties  that  fruit  has  ripened  even  in 
unfavourable  seasons.      During   both   winter    and    summer    the 
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o-rateful  birds  had  been  hard  at  work,  and  cleansed  every  tree 
from  insects.  Those  who  cannot  form  such  thickets  can  at  all 
events  place  just  off  the  roofs  of  their  houses  or  barns,  a  rather 
broad  lath,  on  which  swallows  will  love  to  perch.  More  may  be 
done  for  our  own  gratification  as  well  as  that  of  birds,  by 
placing  a  board,  with  a  covering  and  side  pieces  attached  to  it 
to  keep  off  snow  or  rain,  out  of  the  window  of  an  uninhabited 
room,  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  ;  let  it  be  kept  plentifully 
supplied  with  crumbs  of  bread,  little  bits  of  potato,  barley  seeds, 
and  elderberries,  and  the  hostelry  will  be  in  very  great  request, 
especially  during  the  winter  season,  and  it  will  be  gladdening  to 
witness  the  mirth  and  good  humour  existing  amongst  the  little 
visitors.  Such  a  thing  is  easily  arranged,  and  is  of  real  benefit 
to  the  half-starved  bird,  which  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the 
hospitable  house,  and  pays  its  debt  of  gratitude  during  summer- 
time bv  loud  songs  and  a  zealous  hunt  after  insects. 

To  fix  the  useful  titmouse  in  one  particular  spot,  these  simple 
means  are  employed.  A  caged  titmouse  is  placed  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  the  captive  will  soon  attract  its  com- 
panions. If  a  few  green  fir-branches  be  hung  during  the 
autumn  on  the  bare  boughs  of  fruit-trees,  they  will  during  the 
winter  be  actively  visited  and  regularly  cleansed  by  the  titmouse. 
It  is  well  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  small  birds,  especially  during 
the  hatching  season,  and  deliver  them  from  their  winged  enemies, 
magpies  {Corvus  jjica),  ravens  (Corvus  corax),  &c. ;  whilst  for 
the  protection  of  fish-ponds,  we  must  wage  war  against  the 
common  heron  {Ardea  cinerea),  and  the  water-ouzel  {A?iclus 
aquaticus)  ;  but  the  capture  and  sale  of  the  titmouse,  the  chaffinch, 
the  redbreast,  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  insectivorous  birds  heartily  condemned. 

Reader,  take  the  work  of  preservation  to  heart !  You  have 
looked  into  the  admirable  economy  of  Nature  which  God  has  so 
wisely  ordained  and  organised,  manifesting  His  power  even  amidst 
the  most  minute  objects.  Contribute  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
to  maintain  that  order :   it  is  both  pious  and  wise  to  do  so ! 

Feed  and  protect  these  birds :  they  will  enliven  your  courtyards 
and  gardens  ;  they  will  come  to  you  in  full  confidence,  and 
await  the  crumbs  given  by  your  hands ;  they  will  build  nests  in 
your  bushes  and  amuse  you  by  their  activity  and  solicitude  for 
their  young  ;  they  will  charm  your  ears  with  their  songs  of  joy 
and  gratitude  ;  and  if  throughout  the  land  they  find  both  pro- 
tection and  comfort,  they  will  largely  and  in  a  most  striking 
manner  requite  the  benefits  received  by  proving  themselves  to 
be  the  most  faithful  protectors  of  your  fields  and  forests,  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  of  cultivation  in  general. 
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XIY.— On  the  Management  of  a  Borne  Farm.     By  T.  Bowick. 

Prize  Essay. 

Home,  park,  or  demesne  farms,  vary  in  character,  extent, 
and  in  the  objects  which  they  seek  to  attain,  but  they  have, 
generally  speaking,  certain  common  features  which  distinguish 
them  from  those  leased  to  a  tenant.  The  ducal  establish- 
ment, with  its  couple  of  thousand  acres  of  pasture  and  arable, 
its  flocks  and  its  herds  and  its  highly  finished  homestead,  and 
the  few  acres  of  lawn  or  pasture  which  the  retired  tradesman  has 
attached  to  his  villa  for  the  supply  of  rich  Alderney  milk,  have 
the  same  leading  object — viz.,  personal  accommodation  :  an  end 
too  often  purchased  at  a  high  rate,  although  instances  are 
numerous,  and  on  the  increase,  in  which  commercial  considera- 
tions are  thoroughly  satisfied  ;  while  the  fair  prestige  and  example 
"  how  they  do  things  at  the  Hall  "  is  thoroughly  kept  up.  In  such 
cases  a  valuer's  rent  is  placed  on  the  acres  in  hand,  and  a  strict 
unvarnished  account  shows  what  is  really  doing  in  each  depart- 
ment. Some  of  these  home  farms  have  proved  of  great  use  to 
the  agricultural  world.  Who  can  tell  how  much  agriculture 
owes  to  the  stimulus  imparted  in  former  days  by  the  Woburn  or 
Holkham  gatherings  ?  Have  not  Tortworth,  Althorp,  and  other 
places  done  much  for  the  Shorthorn,  Goodwood  for  the  South- 
down, and  Kinnaird  Castle  for  the  excellent  Polled  Angus? 
Other  cases  there  have  no  doubt  been,  where,  from  careless 
management  and  untidiness,  or  from  the  opposite  extreme  of 
lavish  and  improvident  expenditure,  "  his  Lordship's  farming  " 
has  only  proved  a  by-word  and  an  example  to  be  avoided. 

In  these  notes  we  shall  not  refer  either  to  the  one  extreme  or 
the  other  of  this  wide  subject.  Our  remarks  must  first  be 
directed  to — 

1.  The  Buildings  and  Appurtenances. 

These  will,  of  course,  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  occu- 
pation. Park  farms,  at  least  in  England,  have  usually  a  large 
breadth  of  grass-land  attached,  and  the  quantity  of  arable  is  often 
proportionately  small.  Hence  the  range  of  premises  is  naturally 
not  so  extensive  as  where  roots  and  corn  more  abound-  Model 
homesteads,  cScc,  although  to  be  met  with  in  most  counties,  are 
not  essential  to  the  system.  They  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way  ;  but  if  everything  be  not  up  to  the  same  mark,  if  repairs  be 
in  arrear,  or  the  stock  inferior,  there  is  a  sense  of  incongruity 
which  mars  the  effect.  Besides  which,  if  the  private  homestead 
be  on  a  magnificent  scale,  whilst  elsewhere  there  are  still  signs 
of  neglect,  the  tenants  on  the  property  cannot  but  be  unfavourably 
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impressed  by  the  contrast.  Rather  let  the  estate  bear  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  aspect,  its  buildings  being  plain  but  sufficient, 
showing  that  repairs  and  alterations  are  promptly  and  judici- 
ously executed,  from  the  farm  in  hand  down  to  the  humblest 
outlying  tenement. 

If  the  home  premises  are  to  be  remodelled  and  a  new  site 
selected,  a  spot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  man- 
sion should  be  chosen.  If  more  remote,  the  supply  of  provisions 
to  the  house  will  be  inconvenient,  and  the  afternoon  stroll  of 
visitors  to  the  farm  an  effort;  if  nearer,  the  farm-traffic  will 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  walks  and  drives.  But,  wherever  be 
the  site,  neatness  and  order  should  alike  prevail,  nor  will  a  little 
extra  labour  expended  to  that  end  be  money  thrown  away ; 
houses  and  sheds  will  be  all  the  sweeter,  as  well  as  look  better, 
for  being  whitewashed  inside  two  or  three  times  a  year, 

A  messroom  for  the  hands  is  indispensable  ;  and  let  it  be  a 
snug,  comfortable  place,  where  men  may  meet  sociably  at  meal- 
times, and  thus  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  long  walk 
home  which  most  of  them  are  obliged  to  take,  since  the  nearest 
village  may  be  considerably  beyond  the  park  bounds.  Plenty 
of  fuel  should  be  supplied,  a  boiler  and  oven  available,  with  plain 
table  and  forms  to  complete  the  furniture ;  and  a  woman  should 
be  appointed  to  give  the  room  a  thorough  weekly  cleansing.  The 
addition  of  a  few  books  and  an  occasional  newspaper  will  be 
found  an  acceptable  boon.  A  farm  office,  for  the  manager,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  well  that  he  should  have  to  transact 
the  bulk  of  his  business  in  his  own  house,  or  to  pay  the  men  in 
his  kitchen,  or  to  bring  every  stranger  into  his  parlour  whose 
business  demands  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  The  cost  of  a  farm- 
office  well  fitted  up  is  generally  a  good  investment :  there  the 
hands  are  paid,  and  there  the  simple  instruments  for  surveying — 
a  tape,  chain,  cross-staff,  and  draining-level — will  be  deposited, 
together  with  maps,  plans,  and  farm  accounts,  as  well  as  any 
agricultural  literature  which  the  owner  may  think  well  to  supply. 

To  complete  the  furniture  of  this  room,  it  is  desirable  that 
some  such  medicine-chest  should  be  provided  as  was  made,  from 
a  design  sent  by  the  writer,  by  Messrs,  Burgess  and  Key,  of 
London,  Although  we  should  not  advise  either  the  farmer  or  the 
home-farm  manager  to  become  his  own  veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  more  serious  class  of  cases,  it  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  to 
have  a  well-arranged  selection  of  compounded  remedies  at  hand  in 
case  of  emergency  ;  and  no  properly  qualified  professional  man 
will  view  this  practice  with  feelings  of  jealousy.  Indeed,  our 
supply  of  prepared  medicines  is  furnished  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  attended  the  horses  on  this  farm  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  chest  is  protected  by  folding-doors. 
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fastened  by  lock  and  key.  On  opening  the  doors  the  upper 
portion  is  found  to  be  divided  vertically  into  three  compart- 
ments, each  containing  five  drawers.  The  right-hand  division 
is  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  stable,  beginning  with  the 
lighter  ailments,  and  ending  with  gripe  or  colic,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  or  annoying  of  common  complaints.  On  the  left 
we  have  a  series  of  drawers  devoted  to  the  cow  stock,  both  for 
external  and  internal  use.  In  the  centre  is  Bagshaw  and  Harris's 
excellent  foot-halt  ointment  for  sheep,  two  reserve  drawers,  vermin 
poison,  and  dressing  for  seed-corn.  Below  is  a  large  drawer, 
stretching  across  the  full  width,  devoted  to  Read's  instruments  ; 
it  also  contains  the  box  with  numbers  for  branding  the  herd. 
The  above  are  all  lockfast,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  deep  drawers 
below,  which  are  not  locked.  These  contain  "  twine,  cord, 
and  bandages ;"  and  "  tacks,  nails,  hammers,  &c.,"  respectively. 
Weights  and  scales  are  kept,  though  little  used.  We  are  far 
from  advocating  the  home  compounding  of  medicines ;  leave 
that  matter  to  the  clever  chemist  behind  the  counter.  It  is  not 
well  when  illness  occurs  to  have  to  run  to  Clater  or  Youatt,  and 
then  to  begin  compounding,  or  else  to  send  to  the  nearest 
druggist.  A  good  selection,  kept  and  arranged  in  the  manner 
indicated,  will,  in  the  majority  of  years,  and  with  the  majority 
of  intelligent  men,  be  constantly  in  requisition,  and  prove  a  most 
desirable  adjunct  to  the  fittings  of  the  farm  office. 

As  the  proprietor  will  generally  wish  to  be  able  to  show  choice 
stock  of  some  kind,  a  pure-bred  bull,  a  Clydesdale  stallion,  fine 
milch  cows,  pigs,  or  poultry,  special  buildings  suited  to  these 
animals  will  be  wanted.  Nor  must  the  implement-shed  be  of 
narrow  dimensions,  if  a  judicious  selection  of  prize  implements 
is  to  be  tested  and  introduced  into  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  Arrangements  for  the  Dairy  and  Stables. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  whether  such  a  market  as  London 
affords  may  not  equal  or  even  surpass  the  best  home  supplies 
of  meat  and  poultry,  for  dairy  produce  few  will  hesitate  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  home  farm.  It  is,  however,  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  the  common  dairy  farm  in  respect  of  these 
supplies,  because  milk  being  wanted  all  the  year  round,  the  cows 
cannot  be  simultaneously  "  dry,"  and  ready  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  the  ensuing  cheesemaking  season.  Nay,  more,  the  very  time 
when  the  farmer's  dairy  is  generally  at  a  low  ebb  is  exactly 
that  at  which  "  the  house  "  calls  for  its  amplest  supply.  When 
country  amusements  are  most  rife,  and  country  houses  best  filled, 
a  succession  of  cows  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency. 
It  is  no  use  for  the  bailiff  to  grumble,  or  for  the  agent  or  auditor 
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to  say  that  the  accounts  should  be  kept  down.  Calf-rearing- 
must  for  the  time  be  sacrificed,  and  the  most  liberal  cow-feeding 
practised.  If  the  home  farm  is  not  equal  to  such  a  call  as  this, 
if  a  risk  be  then  run  of  having  to  purchase  rancid  cream  or  turnip- 
flavoured  milk  or  butter,  of  what  real  use  is  it?  Where  thirty- 
cows  are  kept,  an  arrangement  by  which  half-a-dozen  young 
heifers  should  annually  come  in  between  November  and  Feb- 
ruary, in  addition  to  the  other  cows,  would  generally  meet  the 
case.  This  is  better  policy  than  to  be  forced  into  the  market 
when  milking-cows  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  The  aged  cows 
can  be  drafted  off  at  convenience. 

In  some  cases,  dairy  matters  are  wholly  managed  at  the  farm  : 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  cream  being  simply  supplied  as  re- 
quired. In  others — and  this  arrangement  we  think  the  best — 
the  milk  alone  is  supplied  immediately  after  each  meal,  the. 
quantity  gauged,  entered  at  a  stated  figure,  and  the  dairymaid 
(who  belongs  to  the  indoor  establishment)  is  then  responsible  for 
results.  The  dairy  under  such  a  system  is  equally  a  part  of 
"  the  hall  "  with  the  laundry  or  the  bakehouse,  and  at  least  as 
interesting  and  as  sightly  as  either.  : 

If  taken  at  once  to  the  mansion-house  dairy,  as  suggested,  the 
whey  will  be  brought  back  to  the  farm  for  the  pigs  in  the  kitchen- 
refuse  cart  or  "wash-waggon"  every  morning.  Any  skim-milk, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  either  be  returned  to  the  farm  for  calf- 
rearing  purposes,  or  else  be  supplied  to  the  poorer  cottagers 
around,  who  attend  regularly  for  the  kitchen  soup  and  broken 
victuals.* 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  promptly  and  safely  conveying 
the  milk  to  the  dairy  will  be  by  a  hand  milk-waggon,  of  which 
the  sketch  in  page  251  (designed  by  the  writer  and  in  regular 
employment)  shows  a  very  useful  form. 

The  tub  is  moveable ;  it  swings  freely  on  its  axles,  no  com- 
motion is  added  to  the  contents,  and  thirty  or  forty  gallons  are 
readily  enough  managed  by  the  milkman.  A  gauging-rod,  care- 
fully graduated,  at  once  shows  the  quantity  to  a  quart — the 
lowest  division  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to.  As  to  the  price 
at  which  the  supply  should  be  entered,  local  circumstances 
ought  to  be   taken   into  consideration ;   but,  generally  speaking, 

*  I  do  not  agree  to  this  view.  If  the  farm  be  ■within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
hall,  the  dairy,  &c.,  will  be  better  there  ;  the  spare  milk  for  calves,  whey  for  pigs, 
surplus  butter  for  market  are  all  on  the  spot,  and  there  is  no  waste  in  the  trans- 
mission. The  production  of  the  raw  material  and  its  manufacture  can  be  carried 
on  together,  and  the  consumer  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  supply. 
The  one  course  makes  the  farm  responsible  for  the  economical  conversion  of  the 
whole  supply  of  produce,  be  it  more  or  less;  the  other  transfers  this  responsibility 
to  the  mansion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  will  lead  to  the  best  cconoinicul' 
result.— J.  D.  D. 
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%d.  or  9c?.  per  gallon  will  not  be  unfair  towards  the  farm,  nor 
unduly  high  for  affording  favourable  results  from  its  after- 
management  at  the  dairy.* 


Mile  Vessel.    (A — Seat  for  spare  bucket.) 

The  quality  of  the  milk,  as  Professor  Voelcker's  lecture  well 
shows,  is  influenced  by  many  different  causes  connected  both 
with  the  treatment  of  the  animals  and  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  food  given.  An  extravagant  supply  of  oilcake,  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Barthrop's  case,  may  only  yield  an  unchurnable  article ;. 
while  if  the  animals  are  stinted  in  food  they  give  not  only 
little  milk,  but  also  of  poorer  quality.  According  to  theory, 
it  would  appear  that  food  ;'rich  in  oily  or  fatty  matter  would 
be  extremely  useful  for  producing  rich  milk  ;  but  in  practice 
we  often  see  a  different  result,  an  increase  of  fat  and  flesh 
taking  place  at  the  cost  of  the  milk  ;  whilst  the  very  richest  and 
finest-flavoured  milk  can  be  produced  with  certainty  by  the  use 
of  home-grown  food  only.  Good  meadow-hay  (not  over-heated) 
and  carrots,  with  the  addition  of  bean-meal,  crushed  oats,  or 
bran,  constitute  the  only  viands  employed.  By  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April  we  venture  to  substitute  mangolds  for  the 
carrots,  but  not  at  an  earlier  date,  or  the  flavour  would  be  com- 
plained of.  The  roots  are  given  washed,  sliced,  and  mixed  with 
hay-chaff.  No  home-farm  should  be  without  its  plot  of  carrots, 
if  only  five  or  six  acres  in  extent :  they  are  useful  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  but  especially  for  milking-cows  and  young  animals. 


*  A  fair  price  for  the  house  to  pay  for  its  requirements,  but  not  for  the  bulk  of 
the  milk.— P.  H.  F. 
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Supplies  for  the  stable  are  also  commonly  made  from  the 
farm.  These  include  oats  and  beans,  hay,  straw,  bran,  linseed  ; 
besides  such  services  as  keeping  the  stableyard  free  from  weeds, 
and  sending  clay  for  the  loose  boxes  when  the  hunting-season  is 
over.  On  the  principle  that  "  the  best  is  the  cheapest,"  and  that 
high  speed  demands  the  choicest  quality  of  food,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  home-grown  oats  sent  in  must  be  dry,  sweet, 
finely-coloured,  and  weigh  well ;  a  stock  of  old  beans  and  old 
hay  will  also  be  kept,  or  suitable  lots  purchased.  Everything 
supplied  will  be  noted  in  the  yard-books,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
week  an  invoice  sent  to  the  house  steward  or  head  coachman 
thus : — 

Park  Farm. 


No.  30. 

Tlie  Bi<jht  Eon.  Lord 

Delivered  to  Mr.  A.  B. 


Week  ending  25th  April,  1862. 

Dr.  to  Home  Fakm. 

By  C.  D. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Rate. 


Beans      j     6  bushels 

Bran        ]     1  sack     .. 

Oats        120  quarters 


Hay 

StraAv 

Linseed 


1  ton 

2  tons     . 
1  bushel 


6s. 


32s. 


40 


£. 

8. 

d. 

1 

16 

0 

0 

7 

0 

32 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

/ 

0 

£44 

0 

0 

\\.  S.,  Farm  Bailiff. 

The  corresponding  duplicate  remaining  in  the  cheque-book 
affords  ready  means  for  making  out  and  classifying  the  supplies 
to  the  stables  at  the  end  of  each  half-year.  In  regard  to  pur- 
chased lots,  say  of  oats  or  beans,  the  articles  will  go  in  at  the 
market  price,  with  a  fair  extra  charge  for  carriage. 

Where  sufficient  straw  is  not  grown  for  the  use  of  the  stables, 
it  is  often  the  custom  of  the  estate  for  each  tenant  to  send  in  a 
given  number  of  tons  annually  at  a  stated  figure.  A  list  of  the 
apportionment  being  supplied  to  the  bailiff,  it  is  for  him  to  see 
to  the  delivery  of  the  various  lots  as  required,  and  also  to  settle 
promptly  for  the  same,  the  stables  being  indebted  to  the  farm  for 
the  amount.  In  order  that  no  dispute  may  arise  as  to  the  weight, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  weighing-machine,  on  which  the  loaded 
waggons  may  be  placed  ;  for  if  the  boltens  have  to  be  counted, 
and  the  average  weight  then  computed,  the  chances  are  that 
misunderstandings  will  sooner  or  later  happen.  The  litter  from 
the  stables  is  often  retained  for  the  service  of  the  gardens  ;  though 
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a  large  portion  of  it — especially  the  shorter  litter  and  the  drop- 
pings— may  be  essential,  it  does  seem  wasteful  that  long  litter, 
often  but  little  tainted,  should  find  its  way  to  the  compost-heap 
in  the  back  regions  of  the  gardens,  there  to  be  destroyed  by  slow 
combustion.  For  the  littering  of  a  common  open  farmyard, 
such  material  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Reformation  is  needed 
in  this  respect.* 

3.  Other  Farm-Supplies. 

Meat,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  peas  for  kitchen  use,  and 
sundry  other  items,  may  be  included  under  the  above  heading. 
It  is  now  so  difficult  to  ol)tain  light  weights  and  small  joints, 
that  a  stock  of  Southdowns  must  be  kept,  or  purchases  made  in 
summer  from  the  droves  of  Welsh  sheep  and  half-breds  going  up 
the  country.  The  latter  are  grazed  in  the  deer-park,  with  but 
little  care  or  attention  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  should 
then  be  fit  for  drafting  into  superior  pasturage.  When  killed, 
the  half-bred  Welsh  may  weigh  from  11  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  per  quarter, 
and  the  Welsh  about  10  lbs,,  if  they  have  done  fairly ;  therefore, 
if  the  former  were  bought  in  at  28^.  each,  and  the  latter  at  17^., 
it  is  evident  that  they  have  not  paid  much  for  their  keep,  which, 
however,  during  a  whole  year  will  have  been  almost  restricted 
to  grass.  Provision  must  be  made  in  the  farm-flock  for  a  supply 
of  early  lamb,  either  house-fed  or  otherwise,  and  this  should  be 
ready  to  replace  the  killing  of  small  pork  in  March,  at  latest. 

As  regards  beef,  any  of  our  pure  breeds,  well-fed  and  of 
sufficient  age,  will  generally  be  acceptable  ;  but  the  preference 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  West  Highlander,  of  which  a  sufficient 
stock  for  the  year's  requirements  is  laid  in  towards  autumn.  Of 
late  years,  these,  as  well  as  other  breeds,  have  been  coming 
earlier  to  the  shambles  ;  so  that,  unless  kept  two  or  three  years 
on  purpose,  a  six-year  old  bullock  can  hardly  now  be  met  with. 
About  80  Smithfield  stones — a  very  suitable  killing  weight — can 
be  reached  long  before  that  age,  if  wished ;  but,  by  rightly 
selecting  the  stock,  the  object  of  killing  at  a  ripe  age  may  be 
obtained  with  fair  success.  For  the  sake  of  choice,  the  bailiff 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  one  of  the  Falkirk  trysts,  for  the  cost 
of  the  journey  will  be  as  surely  repaid  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  the 
dealer  who  picks  up  the  refuse  of  the  fair  and  brings  them  south 
on  commission.  This  is  a  point'  on  which  many  mistakes  are 
made. 

In  feeding  pigs,  both  for  bacon  and  pork,  the  food  used  should 
be  of  the  choicest  sorts  only.     Barley-meal  alone  we  do  not  find 


*  The  heating  process  is  often  turned  to  account  in  the  garden ;  partial  restora- 
tion to  the  farm  would  confuse  the  accounts.  — P.  H.  F. 
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to  make  such  well-flavoured  bacon  as  when  mixed  with  oatmeal 
or  finely-crushed  oats.  A  weekly  invoice  will  also  be  made  up 
from  the  slaughterhouse-book,  and  sent  to  the  cook,  the  duplicate 
being  retained  for  making  up  the  half-yearly  returns. 


Park  Farm. 


No.  30. 

The  Right  Bon.  Lm-d  ■ 


Week  ending  25th  April,  1862. 


Dr.  to  Home  Farm. 


Delivered  to  E.  F. 

By  G.  H. 

Description. 

Lbs. 

Kate. 

1  Sheep  

1     , ,     Welsh      

72 
41 
80 
53 
68 
37 
76 

d. 

£.     8.     d. 

1      ,,     Half-bred        

1     \ ,'     Welsh       

Beef        

427 
313 

64 

1 

Pork       

804 

n* 

25     2     6 

E.  S.,  Farm  Bailiff. 

The  shepherd,  with  his  assistant,  ought  to  manage  the  killing 
department  in  addition  to  other  duties. 

Among  the  remaining  supplies,  poultry  must  not  be  forgotten, 
the  more  especially  as  the  question  of  quality  often  forms  a  sore 
point  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  fowls — young  and  good,  it  may  be — which  have  the  run 
of  the  farmyard,  are  not  equal,  on  the  spit  or  at  table,  to  coop- 
fed  or  forced  birds ;  and  without  a  regular  poultry-woman,  a 
liberal  outlay,  and  fair  accommodation,  the  supply  cannot  be 
judiciously  managed.  No  average  farm  can  be  expected  from 
its  own  breeding  to  send  in  a  full  supply  throughout  the  year, 
unless  there  are  breeding-yards  and  other  appointments  to  match. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  better  plan  is  to  purchase  as  many 
good  young  birds — avoiding  cocks — in  the  neighbourhood,  as  pos- 
sible. Get  them  in  succession,  just  at  the  period  when  they 
would  be  sent  to  the  local  markets  ;  then  put  them  up  in  close 
coops,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  in  ten  days,  with  judicious  feeding, 
they  will  come  out  nice  plump  birds,  with  delicate  white  flesh. 


*  Only  one  rate  per  lb.  is  here  entered ;  but  this  requires  to  be  varied  according 
to  market  value. 
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The  food  should  consist  of  Scotch  oatmeal,  made  into  dough  with 
milk,  and  with  a  supply  of  milk  only  to  drink.  Before  another 
lot  of  fowls  are  put  up,  the  coop  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
scoured,  and  purified  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  keep  a  good  breeding  stock  of  fowls  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh  eggs  all  the  year  round,  selecting 
a  good  breed  or  breeds,  and  keeping  them  pure  for  the  sake 
of  taste  and  appearance. 


PoUrfRT-CoOP,  ON   BaILy'S  PLAN. 

No  better  eggs  can  be  had  than  those  yielded  by  the  various 
classes  of  Hamburghs.  They  are  small,  but  well-flavoured  and 
abundant  ;  they  should  be  gathered  every  morning,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  or  cook  at  once,  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  freshness.  They  are  entered  in  the  yard-book,  and  charged 
at  per  score  or  per  hundred,  half-yearly,  in  the  gross.  But  as  the 
Hamburghs  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  for  rearing  chickens, 
another  plan  must  be  adopted  for  the  renewal  of  stock-birds.  This 
can  easily  be  managed  by  hatching  with  mongrel  hens  at  another 
yard  or  homestead ;  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  then  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  with  any  cottagers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
rearing  poultry  for  sale.  Supply  the  eggs  and  chicken-food,  and 
take  the  birds  at  3c/.,  4f/.,  or  Qd.  each,  at  the  time  they  are  able  to 
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leave  the  hen.  By  this  means,  for  a  small  outlay,  plenty  of 
rearing  fowls  can  be  had,  and  it  will  answer  the  cottager's  pur- 
pose full  as  well  as  rearing  on  their  own  behalf.  In  order  to 
keep  up  and  improve  a  pure  breed,  it  is  desirable  to  select,  early 
in  January,  one  cock  and  three  hens,  the  best  you  can  find,  and 
place  them  in  a  separate  walk  :  sufficient  eggs  for  breeding  pur- 
poses will  thus  be  readily  obtained. 

The  supply  of  potatoes  remains  to  be  considered.  These  will 
probably  be  furnished  from  the  gardens  up  to  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  from  that  date  till  the  next  May  field-grown  produce 
will  be  in  demand.  Grow  the  very  choicest  kinds — Flukes  or 
Regents — in  land  not  over-stimulated  with  manure,  and  store 
them  only  when  come  to  full  maturity.  Let  all  the  smaller  and 
second-rate  sizes  be  sorted  and  disposed  of  at  once,  or  kept  for 
sale  as  seed  in  spring,  that  the  amount  sold  may  replace  the 
outlay  for  a  good  change  of  seed.  The  best  lots  will  be  sent  in, 
one  or  two  sacks  at  a  time,  as  required. 

We  have  spoken  about  not  over-stimulating  the  potato  crop. 
On  this  point  a  very  successful  manager  of  a  home  farm  writes 
us  that  the  only  manure  he  has  used  for  several  years  is  the  coal- 
ashes  from  the  Castle,  by  which  means  crops  of  the  choicest 
quality,  free  from  disease,  have  been  obtained. 

Other  departments  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  the  house 
itself,  require  services  from  the  farm  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  errand-horse  is  sometimes  entered  in  the  coach-stable's 
account,  sometimes  as  a  separate  entry.  The  forester  needs  horse- 
labour,  and  possibly  the  keep  of  a  riding-horse,  both  of  which 
come  from  the  farm.  The  former  will  either  be  charged  at  a 
given  rate  per  day,  or  the  average  cost  in  a  series  of  years  taken 
and  entered  in  one  sum.  This  is  the  better  plan  where  a  team 
is  not  entirely  reserved,  as  it  does  away  with  a  multitude  ol 
entries,  and  will  work  well  where  there  is  any  degree  of  harmony 
or  co-operation.  But  if  the  team  should  be  employed  in  timber- 
haulage  and  such-like  work  most  of  the  year,  it  is  best  that  it 
should  be  wholly  under  the  forester's  control,  and  a  charge  for 
keep  simply  be  made.  The  same  remark  holds  good  both  with 
estate-haulages  for  buildings  and  for  garden  purposes.  A  divided 
responsibility,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  readily  be  defined, 
leaves  the  hands  too  much  without  supervision,  for  the  work  to 
be  satisfactorily  done. 

The  gamekeeper  will  call  for  barley,  wheat,  or  Indian  corn  for 
pheasants,  and  possibly  carrots  during  winter  for  hares.  The 
park-keeper,  too,  has  his  varied  wants — hay  to  be  stacked  in 
summer,  of  the  finest  and  shortest  growth  ;  swedes  and  beans  in 
winter,  to  bring  the  herd  well  out  in  spring.  And  lastly,  a 
jobbing-cart  and  "  a  general  purpose   man,"  of  active  habits,  is 
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a  desirable  addition  to  the  farm-staff.  If  tlie  ashpit  requires 
emptying,  if  the  stores  of  faggots  or  charcoal  need  replenishing, 
if  heavy  luggage  has  to  be  taken  to  or  to  come  from  the  railway- 
station,  or  a  hundred  other  incidental  wants  arise,  the  "jobbing- 
cart  "  will  come  in  as  an  essential  addition. 
We  now  turn  to  consider — 

4.  The  Advantages  and  Drawbacks  of  such  a  connection. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  preceding  heads,  but  little 
room  is  left  for  remark  here.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  writing  half  a 
century  ago,  says  :  "  It  is  not  only  a  healthy  but  a  useful  employ- 
ment for  gentlemen  residing  in  the  country  to  have  some  land  in 
their  own  possession  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation  or  amuse- 
ment, and  to  provide  themselves  with  the  various  articles  which 
their  families  may  require.  Perhaps  these  articles  might  often 
be  purchased  fully  as  cheap  at  market,  and  it  might  be  more 
profitable  to  the  proprietors  to  let  the  land  at  a  fair  rent  ;  but  it 
would  be  highly  unpleasant  for  any  gentleman  to  have  the  servants 
of  another  over  whom  he  could  have  no  control  working  con- 
stantly near  his  own  house,  and  to  have  scarcely  a  spot  he  could 
call  his  own  on  whigh  he  or  his  family  could  take  air  or  exercise. 
What  the  extent  of  such  farms  should  be  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  establishment  kept  by  the 
proprietor,  the  time  he  resides  in  the  country,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  he  can  give  to  his  farm."  * 

The  supply  of  home-grown  produce  ensures,  or  at  least  ought 
to  ensure,  first-rate  quality  and  perfect  freshness.  And  if  occa- 
sionally loss  should  arise,  from  having  too  heavy  a  stock — of  dead 
meat,  for  instance — on  hand,  such  an  event  need  but  rarely  occur. 
Neighbouring  butchers  will  readily  purchase  any  surplus  at  a 
fair  rate,  or  supply  an  occasional  deficiency.  If  stock  be  some- 
times held  for  home  consumption  to  a  period  beyond  that  at 
which  it  could  ])e  profitably  disposed  of,  and  if  meat  or  other 
supplies  be  sent  in  at  such  a  price  as  will  not  clear  the  farm  for 
its  outlay,  such  mistakes  are  rare,  and  may  be  avoided.  If  the 
coal-haulage  for  hall,  gardens,  and  stables  is  performed  by  the 
farm,  a  convenient  season  may  be  chosen,  so  as  neither  to  let  the 
roads  be  cut  up  with  heavy  haulage  in  a  wet  time,  nor  interrupt 
the  regularity  of  the  supply.  Where  there  is  an  arrangement  for 
the  performance  of  this  labour  by  the  tenants,  such  drawbacks 
are  not  infrequent. 

5.  Management  of  Parks,  Roads,  and  Drives. 
The  quantity  of  grass-land  which  surrounds  the  larger  country- 

*  '  An  Account  of  the  Systems  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the  more  Improved 
Districts  of  Scotland.'     Edinburgh,  1813. 
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seats  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  country.  Although  corn-fields 
look  well  when  harvest  draws  nigh,  and  tillage-operations  are 
interesting  to  all  persons  of  rural  tastes,  still  the  park,  with  its 
woodland,  water,  stately  timber-trees,  and  spreading  lawns,  is 
unrivalled  in  perennial  grandeur.  Hence  the  landowner  is  more 
often  bent  on  adding  to  the  breadth  of  pasturage  within  view  of 
the  mansion  than  on  breaking  it  up,  and  the  home  farm  often 
contains  six  or  eight  times  as  many  acres  of  grass  as  of  arable 
land. 

The  greater,  then,  the  extent  of  permanent  pasture,  the  greater 
the  importance  of  its  being  well  and  creditably  kept.  Where  there 
is  a  strong  head  of  deer,  the  park  is  allowed  to  retain  more  uncul- 
tivated features,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fern  and  rank  vegetation 
of  their  natural  lair.  This  looks  well  through  the  summer  months, 
but  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  its  aspect  is  often  bleak  and 
uninviting.  Better  far  that  the  home-park  and  the  deer-park  be 
kept  distinct,  and  under  different  treatment.  The  former  Avill 
then  assume  a  better  aspect — it  will  be  mown  annually,  close- 
grazed  in  autumn,  never  trodden  or  stalked  in  wet  weather,  and 
receive  ample  stimulating  doses  of  artificial  or  farmyard  manure. 
In  spring  the  chain-harrow  and  clod-crushgr  will  be  in  active 
operation.  When  moles  or  rabbits  show  themselves,  extermina- 
tion will  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  where  a  want  of  drainage  is 
indicated,  the  want  will  be  at  once  supplied,  while  a  general 
aspect  of  neatness  should  pervade  the  whole.  The  best  season 
for  applying  well-made  yard-dung  to  the  park  is  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  the  haycrop  ;  a  far  neater  and  greener  aspect 
is  thus  obtained  than  by  any  other  means.  After  a  day  or  two 
of  the  July  rains  the  dressing  will  hardly  be  visible,  though  its 
effects  will  tell  for  two  years  to  come.  The  manure  will  be  all 
the  more  valuable  for  the  purpose,  if  a  few  hundredweights  per 
acre  of  bonedust  have  been  added  to  the  compost-heap  while  in 
course  of  preparation  ;  and  this  suggests  the  hint  that  all  bones 
produced  on  the  place,  in  the  house,  farm,  or  dog-kennels,  should 
he  carefully  preserved  and  sent  to  the  bonemill  for  application  to 
the  land.  In  many  places  the  supply  thus  obtained  will  be  worth 
from  lOZ.  to  30/.,  or  even  40/.  per  annum. 

Rural  fetes,  such  as  hunt-meetings,  volunteer-gatherings,  and 
yeomanry-exercisings,  entail  on  their  public-spirited  patrons 
expenses  for  preparing  and  reinstating  the  park,  of  which  the 
public  perhaps  hardly  appreciate  the  full  extent.  Besides  clearing 
away  litter,  heavy  rollings  to  erase  the  track-marks  of  carriages 
and  horses  on  the  soft  ground,  and  fresh  grass-seeds,  if  not  new 
turf,  will  often  be  required.  The  sooner  these  points  are  at- 
tended to  the  better.  In  turning  out  animals  to  graze  in  the 
park,  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  such  as  have  exhibited  any 
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sign  of  vice.     Young  horses  and  West  Highland  oxen  will  gene- 
rally be  transferred  to  a  run  in  the  deer-park. 

Although  the  cost  of  maintaining  roads,  walks,  and  drives,  is 
entered  in  a  separate  book,  yet  the  work  may  be  advantageously 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  farm-manager  by  men  and 
horses  under  his  charge.  Both  the  haulage  and  the  hand-labour 
required  for  this  class  of  work  are  slack  at  the  busy  time  of  the 
agricultural  year.  Thus  all  road-repairs  should  be  done  in  the 
early  part  of  winter,  at  least  as  far  as  the  putting  on  of  materials 
is  concerned.  In  autumn  there  is  the  needful  cleansing  from 
leaves,  ruts,  and  standing  water,  though  the  two  latter  should 
never  have  to  be  named  when  once  the  roads  are  got  into  good 
order.  In  spring,  edging  and  cleansing  have  to  be  attended  to  ; 
weeding  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  then,  where  hay  work 
is  pressing,  or  roots  require  the  hoe,  all  the  hands  are  available  for 
the  farm.  Edging  should  rarely  be  done  oftener  than  twice 
a-year,  and  the  very  best  hand  to  be  got — a  man  with  a  good  eye 
and  a  fair  amount  of  taste — must  be  selected ;  but  unfortunately 
the  system  too  often  is  to  send  worn-out  men,  or  semi-pensioners, 
to  the  job.  Now,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  old  and  faithful 
service  kindly  recognised  by  the  owners  of  property,  and  a  light 
job,  with  full  pay,  is  probably  the  easiest  mode  of  dealing  with 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  services  of  such  men,  bringing 
neither  skill,  experience,  nor  energy  to  the  task,  are  probably  about 
as  costly  a  mode  of  keeping  up  roads  and  drives  as  could  well 
be  devised.  By  all  means  let  the  sweeping  up,  cleansing,  col- 
lecting leaves,  »Scc.,  be  left  to  them,  but  do  not  place  a  pick  or  an 
edging-tool  into  such  hands. 

For  the  destruction  of  weeds,  an  application  of  dry  salt  is 
the  most  efficient  and  readiest  mode  yet  devised.  A  ton  will 
do  both  sides  of  a  drive  a  mile  in  length,  and  if  applied  in 
May,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  so  that  it  has  time  to  exert 
its  full  strength,  little  more  attention  to  weeding  will  be  re- 
quired till  the  August  or  September  following.  A  half-dressing, 
in  those  places  only  where  the  weeds  have  started,  will  then 
keep  them  snug  for  the  Avinter.  This  is  quite  as  efficient  a 
plan  and  much  less  troublesome  than  the  more  highly-finished 
mode  of  scalding  with  brine,  from  a  Trentham  engine.  In  either 
case  there  is  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  hand-weeding ; 
the  road  is  not  slackened,  as  with  the  hoe,  but  its  consolidation 
and  firmness  is  rather  increased.  The  only  point  to  be  observed 
in  sowing  dry  salt  is  to  see  that  the  adjacent  herbage  is  not 
scorched.  We  have  met  this  difficulty  by  sending  alongside  of 
the  man  who  is  sowing  a  boy,  who  drags  a  board,  12  feet  long 
and  about  18  inches  deep,  held  in  a  perpendicular,  or  rather  an 
oblique  position.  The  same  practice  of  applying  dry  salt  is 
equally  useful  for  stable-yards  and  paved  courts.      All  drives 

s  2 
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slioukl  be  kept   free  from  loose   stones,  the  perfection  of  a  road 
being  its  smooth  and  not  over  convex  surface. 

The  goklen  rule  in  regard  to  roads  must  ever  be  "  keep  clear 
of  ruts."  This  is  not  only  a  sure  test  of  a  well-kept  road,  public 
or  private,  but  also  a  maxim  to  be  enforced  on  drivers,  who  should 
be  required  to  drive  out  of  the  tracks.  A  little  firmness  and  per- 
severance may  be  needed  to  get  this  rule  observed  :  but  the  thing 
has  been  done,  and  can  be  done  again.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
roads  outside  the  park-walls,  as  well  as  within,  should  show  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  care,  "  as  if  they  belonged  to  some  one." 
This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  owner  taking  the  keeping 
of  so  many  miles  of  the  adjacent  roads  into  his  own  hands,  in 
return  for  which  the  parish  releases  him  from  contributing  to 
the  other  roads  maintained  by  the  rates.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  often  obviate  much  heart-burning,  jealousy,  and  complaint. 

6.  Farm  Accounts. 

These  are  often,  on  such  establishments,  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated and  extensive.  The  separate  field  system  and  distinct 
profit-and-loss  account  for  every  description  of  stock,  live  or  dead, 
with  days  and  half-days  of  horse  and  manual  labour,  charged 
under  the  various  heads,  however  desirable  in  theory,  are  rarely 
satisfactory  in  practice.  A  merchant  may  readily  enough  have 
a  correct  sugar  or  broadcloth  account,  because  he  can  reckon  his 
purchases,  sales,  and  residue  of  these  goods  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  his  stock-in-trade  ;  but  a  farm  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
because  one  part  is  not  only  generally  essential  to  the  rest,  but  the 
profit  on  one  entry  often  includes  dealings  with  several  other 
parts  of  that  whole.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  object  of 
keeping  accounts  ought  to  be  to  impart  clearness  and  precision — 
not  to  complicate,  still  less  to  mystify,  the  system  of  manage- 
ment adopted.  Yet  on  the  home-farm  an  accurate  and  intelligible 
system  of  accounts  is  essential.  Even  if  the  proprietor  has  but 
little  leisure  or  taste  for  looking  into  the  practical  part,  he  will  still 
like  to  know  exactly  how  matters  are  proceeding  ;  the  auditor  and 
agent  will  both  require  a  strict  account  of  money  matters,  while 
a  good  and  hondfide  balance-sheet  at  the  year's  end  is  what  every 
good  manager  will  delight  to  see. 

The  first  point  will  be  rightly  to  distinguish  and  separate  the 
laljour  and  expenses  and  receipts  which  belong  essentially  to  the 
farm  from  that  part  which  does  not.  The  latter  expenses  may  be 
entered  in  a  "  weekly  account  current "  betwixt  the  principal  and 
the  manager.  This  will  include  all  road-labour  and  expenses, 
the  hands  usually  employed  at  estate  and  timber  haulage  and 
with  the  jobbing-cart,  any  blacksmiths  or  mechanics  at  work 
under  the  bailiff's  directions,  and  also  any  pensions  and  gratuities. 
Such  account  would  stand  thus  : — 
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According  as  the  payments  progress,  so  must  the  receipts  be 
replenished  by  the  cheques  of  principal  or  agent. 

This  disposes  in  a  summary,  yet  legitimate  manner,  of  those 
entries  which  have,  properly  spealdng,  no  claim  upon  the  farm. 
Tlien  on  the  farm  itself  you  require  a  labour-book,  contain- 
ing the  usual  details,  and  the  cash-account,  which  is  copied 
weekly  from  the  waste-book  or  payable-sheet.  In  our  case  the 
general  employment  alone  is  entered,  the  benefit  of  having 
separate  columns  for  every  day  of  the  week  being  doubtful. 
The  Farm  Account-book  is  17  inches  by  10|-  inches,  and  has  the 
various  details  of  one  week  at  a  single  opening.  The  left-hand 
page  states  first  the  narries,  employment,  and  weekly  wages  of 
day-laboui'eis,  next  the  names  and  earnings  of  those  at  work 
by  the  piece.  On  the  right  an  account  of  the  live-stock  is 
given  in  detail,  giving  totals  at  beginning  and  end  of  week,  with 
a  separate  column  for  births,  deaths,  sales,  purchases,  and  meat 
killed.  A  similar  account  for  grain  winnowed,  bought,  sold,  con- 
sumed, and  sown,  follows ;  next  comes  a  space  for  memoranda, 
where  the  chief  incidents  of  the  week  are  recorded,  e.  g.,  "  April 
22nd  and  23rd.  Drilled  18  acres  of  orange-globe  mangold,  on 
field  number  7,  on  the  fiat;  27  inches  wide;  5  lbs.  of  seed"  per 
acre.  A  weather-table,  recording  the  temperature,  direction  of 
wind,  and  character  of  each  day,  completes  the  Aveekly  account. 
These  reports  are  made  up  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  of  the  establishment — the  former  being 
the  best  where  weekly  wages  prevail.  The  stock  "  bred  "  will  be 
entered  from  the  yardman's  book:  "bought"  and  "sold"  should 
correspond  with  the  cash-account ;  while  the  slaughterhouse-book 
and  the  invoice  to  cook  will  exhibit  the  numbers  killed.  In  like 
manner  the  yard -books  show  the  corn  in  granary  and  the  quantities 
bought,  sold,  consumed,  or  sown.  "  Memoranda  "  will,  of  course, 
include  some  of  the  many  facts,  dates,  or  quantities,  which  all 
farmers  find  it  worth  while  to  notice.  This  system  of  entries, 
Avhich  is  neither  complicated  nor  tedious,  can  be  recommended, 
after  a  comparison  with  those  '■  of  various  home-farms,  as  the  best 
adapted  for  general  purposes.  Even  for  the  tenant-farmer,  who 
cares  for  a  full  yet  simple  detail  of  his  current  management,  we 
question  if  any  better  can  be  (iffered. 

The  cash-department  is  kept  in  another  part  towards  the  end 
of  the  volume,  20  or  30  specially  ruled  folios  being  retained  for 
the  purpose  ;  thus — 
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Here  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing  more  is  presented  than  the 
receipts  and  payments  respectively,  and  the  balance  forward 
either  to  or  by  the  credit  of  the  bailiff.  The  cash  is  replenished 
from  two  sources — either  from  receipts  for  sales  of  produce,  or 
from  cheques,  as  required,  whether  drawn  by  the  proprietor  or 
his  agent.  For  these  the  bailiff  gives  a  receipt,  and  then  the 
farm-book  shows  how  the  various  sums  are  disposed  of.  Thus 
the  farm  takes  credit  for  cash  advanced,  and  gives  credit  for  the 
supplies  sent  to  the  other  departments  of  the  indoor  or  outdoor 
establishment  until  the  account  is  balanced  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year.  An  annual  balance-sheet  is  very  readily  and  correctly 
made  from  such  details  as  the  cash-book  thus  affords. 

An  inventory  and  valuation  are  of  course  taken,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  year's  stock  entered  either  on  the  credit  or  debit 
side.  Then  take  the  gross  annual  receipts,  deducting  cheques 
received  from  the  principal  or  agent,  and  also  deficiencies  forward 
(if  any).  Take  the  gross  payments  for  the  year,  and  deduct  the 
weekly  balances  forward,  as  well  as  the  credit-entries  of  half- 
yearly  supplies  to  house.  The  result,  if  there  are  no  other  dis- 
turbing influences,  should  show  fairly  how  the  concern  actually 
stands. 

Another  method,  though  not  so  desirable,  unless  the  landlord 
be  non-resident,  is  to  start  the  home-farm  with  a  certain  capital, 
for  which  a  fair  interest  is  charged.  The  farm  then  pays  a  suffi- 
cient rent,  and  all  services  or  articles  supplied  are  paid  for  in 
cash. 

A  separate  book  will  be  kept  and  made  up  half-yearly,  con- 
taining the  details  of  all  farm  supplies  to  house.  But  this  account 
can  be  greatly  shortened  and  simplified  by  using  the  weekly 
invoices  we  have  already  referred  to.  For  instance,  the  full 
detail  of  meat,  as  given  at  page  254,  need  only  appear  in  the 
"  Supplies'  Book  "  thus — 

lbs. 

No.  30,  April  25,  7  Sheep      ..     427 

„  Beef         ..      313 

IPig..      ..        64 

804  at  Hd.,  251.  2s.  Gd. 

In  like  manner,  for  the  inspection  of  the  principal,  a  concise 
milk  account  may  be  rendered,  giving  only  the  monthly  supply 
in  gallons. 

If  the  cash  entry  only  be  transferred  to  the  classified  totals  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  a  glance  sufiices  to  show  the  value  of 
supplies  to  each  account. 

It  is  superfluous  to  urge  the  desirability  of  keeping  such  books 
neatly  and  accurately,  that  is  a  point  on  which  all  are  agreed ; 
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but  In  order  that  they  be  thus  accurately  kept,  they  should  be 
promptly  and  regularly  audited.  For  want  of  this  examina- 
tion, how  many  lamentable  break-downs  have  occurred  in  the 
agricultural  world  !  To  be  lax  in  this  respect,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  lead  a  man  into  temptation :  and,  even  if  the 
path  of  rectitude  is  nominally  retained,  entries  and  work  will  be 
allowed  to  get  behind,  and  into  anything  but  a  creditable  condition. 
Then  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes — for  it  will  come  sooner 
or  later — the  results  will  not  be  to  the  credit  of  either  party  : 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  Avhich  is  most  to  blame,  the  lax  and  careless 
employer,  or  the  servant  on  whose  shoulders  the  blame  commonly 
falls.  What  a  sad  case  that  was,  which  figured  lately  in  one  of 
the  Scottish  courts,  where  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  a  settle- 
ment or  complete  statement  of  accounts  had  never  been  required 
from  the  local  manager  for  some  five  or  six  years,  and  though  it 
was  averred  that  vouchers  for  the  payments  did  exist,  yet  private 
memorandum  books,  unposted  up  for  that  period,  were  all  which 
could  be  produced ! 

There  is  another  serious  evil  to  be  avoided,  where  the  moneys 
of  the  principal  are  so  placed  that  they  can  be  freely  used  for 
personal  purposes  (if  wished)  by  the  individual  through  whose 
hands  they  pass.  A  right  arrangement  of  accounts  and  of  banking 
business  would  prevent  this. 

It  must,  however,  be  added  that  accounts  on  such  establishments 
should  be  settled  promptly  and  regularly.  All  tradesmen's  bills 
should  be  sent  in  quarterly  at  latest,  and  accounts  of  every  other 
kind  paid  when  presented.  With  regard  to  the  custom  prevalent 
in  most  localities,  of  "  chap-money  "  as  it  is  called  in  the  south, 
or  a  "luck-penny"  in  the  north,  that  is  an  item  on  which  many 
misunderstandings  have  occurred.  The  easiest  mode  of  dealing 
with  it,  is  for  the  manager  resolutely  to  set  his  face  against  it — 
to  allow  none,  under  any  circumstances,  and,  if  necessary,  to  let 
the  buyers  understand  this  before  a  bargain  is  struck.  By  giving 
no  chap-money  the  chances  of  getting  it  are  greatly  diminished, 
but  if  he  is  able  to  present  his  accounts  to  his  employer  without 
vexatious  and  uncertain  deductions  of  this  kind,  it  certainly 
renders  it  much  more  pleasant.  And  if  any  is  received,  the 
principal  will  not  in  honour  prefer  a  claim  to  the  amount. 

The  bailiff's  "Journal,"  from  which  all  cash  transactions  are 
posted,  will  be  a  private  book  only,  and  should  show  at  any  given 
moment  the  amount  of  cash  in  hand.  The  simplest  arrangement 
is  as  follows : — Supposing  the  week  to  commence  on  Saturday, 
you  carry  forward  the  cash  balances  (if  any)  from  the  preceding 
week.  Then,  as  payments  or  receipts  occur,  deduct  or  add  the 
respective  amounts — the  balance  thus  showing,  as  above  stated, 
the  contents  of  the  cash-box.  On  the  following  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  books  are  made  up,  it  is  only  needful  to  take  off 
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first  the  amounts  which  belong  to  the  "  weekly  account,"  and  the 
remainder  belongs  to  the  farm  cash  account.  The  joint  balances, 
or  difference  betwixt  a  balance  on  the  one  and  a  deficiency  on 
the  other,  should  correspond  with  the  balance  on  private  account. 
Of  course  the  items  in  said  Journal  will  have  been  transfen-ed 
from  a  pocket  memorandum  book,  according  to  the  order  of 
occurrence.  A  herd  book  for  detailed  entries  respecting  the 
breeding  stock  should  not  be  overlooked. 

7.  Influence  of  such  Farms. 

The  influence  exerted  on  the  neighbourhood  at  large  depends 
greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  management  pursued.  In  some 
narrow  minds  there  is  a  lurking  prejudice  which  manifests  itself 
in  this  wise :  "  Ah,  it  may  do  very  well  for  his  Lordship,  but 
if  there  were  a  rent  to  pay,  things  would  not  be  done  quite 
in  that  fashion."  If  such  a  spirit  is  to  be  deprecated,  neither 
should  frequent  occasion  be  given  for  its  manifestation  ;  still, 
where  improvements  are  steadily  pursued,  and  most  new  plans 
get  a  trial,  failures  must  now  and  then  occur  ;  but  failure  often 
reads  us  as  useful  a  lesson  as  success  can  ever  do.  If  then  an 
open,  generous  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  which  conceals  nothing 
but  welcomes  truth  in  whatever  garb,  it  may  surely  disregard 
cavilling  of  the  sort  alluded  to,  at  an  occasional  mischance.  If 
the  landlord's  management  be  not  exactly  a  pattern  for  his 
tenantry,  yet  its  influence  may  be  none  the  less  useful  or  de- 
sirable. 

But  a  much  more  tangible  influence  is  exerted,  where  a  tho- 
roughbred bull,  or  stallion,  is  kept  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
home-farm,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry  as  well.  If  pure- 
bred bull-calves  are  also  disposed  of  to  those  on  the  property,  at 
reasonable  prices,  material  improvement  in  the  stock  may  be 
expected.  In  like  manner,  select  varieties  of  seed-corn,  clean  and 
true,  may  be  disseminated  with  much  advantage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  landlord  and 
tenant  should  come  into  competition  together  at  district  agricul- 
tural associations.  It  is  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
former  from  their  larger  means  have  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  other  class  as  competitors.  These  objectors  seem  to  overlook 
the  simple  fact  tliat  tenants  take  fully  as  many  prizes  as  landlords 
have  ever  done.    Rather,  then,  let  this  honourable  rivalry  continue. 

Upon  the  labourers  of  the  district,  a  material  effect  for  good 
or  evil  may  be  produced  Ijy  the  manner  in  which  such  farms  are 
conducted.  If  wages  are  higher  than  in  the  locality  generally — 
which  is  often  the  case — there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  best  hands  for  constant  employment,  and  if  both  good  morals 
and  expert  workmanship  bo  fairly  r(!cognised,  a  staffs  of  men  may 
be  raised  up,  of  whom  the  employer  may  well  be  proud.    Oppor- 
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tunlty  Is  tlius  afforded  for  those  who  wish  to  better  themselves  in 
the  workl  to  do  so.  Referring'  to  but  the  past  three  or  four  years 
of  our  own  experience,  in  this  respect,  we  can  at  this  moment 
point  to  various  hands  now  in  a  higher  position,  who  availed 
themselves  of  such  opportunities.  One  is  managing  a  farm  for 
a  widow  lady  near  Coventry  ;  another  is  bailiff  to  a  gentleman 
in  Wilts  ;  a  third  is  foreman  to  a  good  farmer  in  another  locality  ; 
a  fourth  and  a  fifth  are  in  charge  of  lads  at  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution ;  a  sixth  is  assistant  teacher  in  a  district-school ;  two  are 
engine  drivers,  one  a  railway  porter,  while  nearly  a  dozen  boys 
have  moved  to  better  positions.  Were  we  allowed  to  suggest, 
Ave  would  say.  Never  take  on  a  permanent  hand  without  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  icrittcn  character,  and  never  part  icith  a  man  icithout 
farnisliing  him  icith  a  similar  document,  if  he  is  worthy  of  it.  Shoio 
men  that  character  is  of  vcdiie  in  the  icorld.  Looking  further  back, 
we  may  refer  to  another  case,  in  which  three  young  men  were  all 
employed  at  the  same  farm,  earning  at  that  time — for  wages  were 
low — but  nine  or  ten  shillings  per  Aveek.  Of  these  three,  one 
has  done  Avell  in  the  Colonies,  another  is  resident  agent  to  a 
Berkshire  baronet,  and  the  third  is  bailiff  to  a  nobleman  in  one 
of  the  midland  counties. 

Good  hands  for  drilling-,  ploughing-,  stacking,  &c.,  with  a  first- 
class  shepherd  and  cowman,  should  be  found  upon  every  home- 
farm.  The  other  appointments  Avill  then  match  one  another ; 
the  team  Avill  be  well-fed  and  lively-going  ;  the  harness  well-kept, 
Avith  a  spice  of  display  about  it ;  the  stock  will  have  an  air  of 
comfort ;  and  the  implements  Avill  be  in  good  order,  and  in  their 
proper  places. 

But  there  is  one  drawback  in  having  wages  higher  than  the 
current  rate  of  the  district — the  difficulty  of  setting  piecework 
to  the  hands,  unless  at  a  somcAvhat  extravagant  price.  Now, 
piecework  should  of  all  things  be  cultivated,  wherever  practicable  ; 
it  has  many  advantages  both  for  employer  and  employed  :  and 
not  the  less,  because  slack  hands  (for  such  Avill  get  in  among 
others)  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  needful  to  Avork  quite  so  hard 
for  the  squire  as  for  other  employers.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
praiscAVorthy  plan  to  let  the  hands  off  on  Saturday  afternoon,  say 
at  four  o'clock,  summer  and  Avinter.  It  is  a  boon  which  they 
Avill  value,  its  loss  to  the  employer  is  not  appreciable,  and  it 
affords  an  example  Avorthy  of  imitation. 

Upon  the  owner  himself  a  beneficial  influence  Avill  assuredly 
be  exerted,  if  he  gives  moderate  attention  to  the  farm  in  his  own 
occupation.  He  gets  a  greater  insight  into  rural  affairs,  he  is 
better  able  to  judge  of  all  that  pertains  thereto,  and  he  can  more 
readily  symj)athise  Avith  the  losses  Avhich  his  tenants  at  any  time 
experience. 
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8.  The  Bailiff, 

He  is  in  Ireland  designated  a  steward,  in  Scotland  a  grieve  or 
overseer,  Avhile  "  farm  manager  "  will  either  describe  or  designate 
the  office  all  the  world  over.  The  duties  and  occupation  attached 
to  this  position  are  certainly  among  the  most  pleasant  which  can 
be  met  with  :  they  are  not  the  most  highly  paid,  probably  because 
pleasure  and  profit  together  are  more  than  can  be  often  obtained. 
The  same  activity  and  abilities  devoted  to  almost  anv  other  line 
of  business  would  generally  procure  very  different  emoluments. 

The  bailiff  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  between  the 
owner  and  those  with  whom  he  has  dealings  through  the  farm. 
Hence,  although  retaining  his  individuality,  it  is  right  that  he 
should  as  far  as  possible  carry  out  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
principal.  If  a  resident  agent  has  the  control,  he  in  most 
respects  represents  the  owner  ;  it  is,  therefore,  well  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  understanding  at  the  outset.  The  principal  or 
his  agents  have  the  right  to  interfere  or  to  direct  at  any  given 
time,  and  if  the  bailiff  acts  wisely  he  will  give  such  general 
directions  as  will  ensure  their  orders  being  attended  to,  though 
his  own  for  the  time  shall  remain  unfulfilled.  But  this  is  a  right 
which  few  honourable  men  care  to  exercise,  except  in  an  unfore- 
seen emergency.  The  employer  may  also  purchase,  either 
personally  or  by  commission,  any  stock  which  his  taste  or  fancy 
may  incline  to.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  world  to  the  bailiff 
but  to  lessen  his  responsibility ;  let  his  temper,  therefore,  remain 
unruffled.  In  a  case  which  we  knew  some  years  ago,  where  the 
owner  was  fond  of  buying  and  selling  personally,  a  very  great 
mistake  had  been  committed  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  Irish 
animals,  which,  with  all  the  feeding  that  could  be  given,  had 
ultimately  to  be  turned  out  at  a  sacrifice.  "  I  told  your  Loixlship 
so,"  said  the  bailiff;  and  a  cheque  for  the  quarter's  salary  was 
the  immediate  result  of  that  morning's  remark.  It  is  no  use 
offering  one's  opinion,  unless  such  opinion  is  asked  or  expected ; 
for  we  again  repeat  that  the  principal  has  a  perfect  right  to  take 
that  share  in  the  management  personally  which  he  sees  fit. 

Times,  also,  will  occur  when  the  manager  is  requested  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  his  employer,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when 
business  urgently  claims  his  presence  elsewhere.  By  all  means 
attend  the  former,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  you  best  can 
for  the  latter.  Country  gentlemen  especially,  have  often  so  many 
engagements  on  hand,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  wait,  but  must 
be  waited  upon — besides  which,  they  pay  for  such  attention. 

The  settlement  of  marketing  and  other  incidental  expenses 
often  forms  a  source  of  annoyance,  which  had  better  be  avoided. 
There  have  been  cases  where  no  expenses  at  all  were  charged — 
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where  lots  of  beasts  from  distant  fairs,  it  might  be,  were  brought 
home  without  the  slightest  apparent  cost  to  the  owner.  Another 
man  enters  his  expenses  to  the  minutest  item,  including  droving 
charges,  &c.,  and  perhaps  gets  sharply  criticised  for  his  pains. 
Let  the  reader  judge  which  plan  is  the  right  and  businesslike  one 
— viz.  where  expenses  are  fairly  charged,  or  where  expenses  are 
left  in  the  background,  while  an  increase  in  the  price  per  head 
makes  all  straight,  and  something  more.  In  regard  to  weekly 
markets,  a  regular  stated  sum  should  be  allowed  for  each  attend- 
ance, fairly  to  cover  all  expenses,  including  dinner,  stabling,  and 
tolls.  When  this  point  is  once  arranged,  let  it  be  done  with  for 
all  time  to  come. 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  accounts,  it  is  well  to  obtain  a 
receipt  for  all  moneys  paid,  small  sums  (say  under  half-a-sovereign) 
alone  excepted.  Though  such  is  not  the  custom  in  farming  ma- 
nagement generally,  yet  it  has  but  little  difficulty  in  practice. 
The  manager  should  be  provided  with  blank  forms  of  receipt, 
and  the  filling-up  is  only  the  work  of  a  moment,  while  the  satis- 
faction and  clearness  it  affords  can  hardly  be  regarded  too  highly. 

In  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  the  bailiff 
holds  an  important  position  ;  as  farm  supplies  of  various  kinds 
(labour  or  assistance  sometimes  included)  bring  him  into  con- 
nexion with  most  of  the  other  heads  of  departments.  Seek  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  ;  what  supplies  are  wanted,  let 
them  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  given ;  and  endeavour  to  keep 
up  the  credit  of  the  establishment  by  honourable  dealings  towards 
all.  As  to  the  men,  it  is  quite  possible  to  retain  a  good  and 
friendly  connexion  with  them,  while  at  the  same  time  full  value 
is  obtained  for  the  wages  paid.  Punctuality  in  hours,  strict 
supervision,  and  kindly  feelings,  will  tend  materially  to  soften 
the  yoke  of  labour.  No  begging  for  gratuities  should  be  tole- 
rated ;  and  it  would  be  better  far,  if  that  constant  source  of 
annoyance — beer — were  banished  from  business  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  But  unhappily  upon  many  a 
Home-farm*  the  tap  runs  too  freely,  part  of  the  wages  being  thus 
paid  in  money  and  part  in  beer,  while  disputes  and  vexation  are 
the  invariable  result.  In  this  respect  the  bailiff  has  often  in  his 
hands  a  great  power  for  good  or  for  evil.  Let  such  power  be 
exerted  in  the  right  direction,  and  Home-farms  will  yet  stand 
higher,  and  their  utility  be  more  acknowledged,  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

Stoneleigli  Abbey  Farm,  Warwickshire, 
April,  1862. 

*  Certainly  not  upon  all — vide  the  published  experience  of  Mr.  Holland,  M.P., 
on  this  subject. 
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XV. —  On  Portable  Manures  and  their  Home  Manufacture. 
By  Archibald  Smith  Maxwell. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  my  present  object  to  dilate  upon  the  benefits 
which  agriculture  has  derived  from  the  use  of  portable  manures, 
because  experience  has  already  set  this  point  beyond  dispute. 
The  next  point  for  consideration  is  how  the  farmer,  who  has  the 
knowledg-e  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  manures,  is  to  guard  himself 
against  imposture  in  his  purchases.  A  remedy,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  found  in  the  general  adoption  by  the  manure  trade  of 
the  practice  of  selling  by  analysis  (accompanied  with  a  written 
guarantee  of  the  bulk  delivered),  undoubtedly  the  only  true  test 
of  the  real  value  of  manures.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  farmers 
themselves  took  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and  forced  the  trade 
to  adopt  this  measure,  how  few  among  them  take  the  trouble  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  manures  purchased  are  actually  of  the 
quality  represented,  and  commercially  worth  the  price  at  which 
they  are  sold !  There  is  scarcely  any  district  without  its  agri- 
cultural association  or  club,  and  surely  in  each  a  chemist  is  to 
be  found  at  hand  competent  at  least  to  detect  any  material  de- 
preciation in  the  manurial  value  of  an  article  from  the  original 
analysis.  If  by  the  report  upon  samples  submitted  to  such 
chemist  for  examination  suspicion  be  at  any  time  aroused, 
recourse  could  then  be  had  to  an  accredited  analytical  chemist 
for  an  accurate  analysis  of  samples  taken  from  the  bulk,  which, 
if  found  to  come  below  the  standard  analysis  on  the  faith  of  which 
the  purchase  is  made,  would  lead  to  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ference in  value,  or  if  the  imposition  be  flagrant,  the  stuff  would 
be  returned  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  made  public.  In 
Berwickshire  this  practice  is  in  full  operation,  and  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  in  checking  fraud. 

While  the  test  of  analvsis  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
adulteration,  it  acts  as  a  protection  and  encouragement  to  the 
honest  dealer. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that  farmers  should  possess  a 
general  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry,  this  is  a  study 
that  demands  more  time  and  attention  than  most  of  them 
can  well  spare :  it  is,  however,  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few 
make  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  the  manures,  which  they 
apply  in  ignorance,  and  therefore  cannot  knoAv  how  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage.  An  analysis  is  of  little  use  merely  to  look  af^ 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  it  or  know  how  to  calculate  its 
worth. 

In  now  laying  before  the  reader  the  ordinary  method  in  practice 
of  preparing  manures,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
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farmer  can  mahe  as  cheaply  as  those  extensively  engaged  in  the 
trade,  for  quantity  must  always  influence  the  cost  of  production  ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  can  make  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  dealers  sell,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  difference  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  two  cases  is  not  equal  to  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  ranging  as  these  do  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  manu- 
facturer may  not  have  all  this  to  himself:  agents'  commission 
(5  per  cent. — I  have  known  10  per  cent,  and  even  more  paid) 
must  be  provided  for ;  hut  the  farmer  pays  for  the  lohole*  Manures 
are  now  so  numerous,  and  sold  under  so  many  different  names, 
that  it  would  fill  a  page  to  enumerate  the  half  of  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  that  are  bought  from  some  noted  maker  and 
again  sold  (at  a  good  profit)  as  the  buyer's  oicn  make.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  observe  a  marked  improvement  in  manu- 
factured manures  generally  of  late  years,  which  I  believe  in  a 
great  measure  to  arise  from  the  demand  that  is  now  made  for  an 
analysis. 

Bones  and  their  products  for  Manure. — The  various  materials 
from  which  superphosphate  of  lime  is  derived,  such  as  bones, 
English  or  Foreign,  bone-ash,  animal  charcoal,  apatite,  and 
coprolites,  differ  in  value  according  to  the  proportion  of  bone 
earth  which  they  contain.  This  proportion  will  vary  from  46 
per  cent,  in  raw  bones,  to  50  and  60  per  cent,  in  boiled  bones 
or  coprolites,  and  60  to  80  per  cent,  and  upwards  in  bone-ash, 
apatite,  and  some  other  foreign  substances.  We  see,  then,  how 
wide  a  range  is  included  in  the  value  of  these  materials. 

Per  Ton. 
Assnmhig  bone-asli  containing  GO  per  cent.,  to 

be  worth.         4?.     5s. 

The  proportionate  price  for  65  per  cent.,  would  he    Al.  15s. 

„  „  70  „  ..      5?.     5s. 

„  „  75  to  85    „  6/.  to  6?.  15s. 

The  value  of  the  superphosphates  is,  however,  estimated  by  the 
source  from  %ohence  they  are  derived,  as  well  as  by  the  percentage 
of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  they  yield.  Superphosphates 
made  from  coprolites  and  apatite,  although  they  may  contain  the 
same  percentage  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  as  from 
ground  bones  and  bone-ash,  do  not  command  the  same  price, 
being  of  less  value  :  hence  the  practice  of  most  manufacturers  is 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two — bone  superphosphate 
(commonly  called  dissolved  bones)  being  usually  sold  "  warranted 
free  of  any  admixture  of  coprolites." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  machinery 
at  present  in  use  in  a  large  manufactory  for  the  preparation  of 
superphosphates,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  the  greatest 

*  It  is  a  common  practice  to  veigh  in  the  bags,  making  no  allowance  for  tare. 
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quantity  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  smallest  cost.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  costly  machinery  is  not  required  for  home  vianii- 
facture,  all  that  is  requisite  being  simply  a  p^Y  or  two  of  the 
following  dimensions  and  materials,  with  sufficient  storage  accom- 
modation. 

Having  dug  out  a  space  large  enough  for  a  pit  10  feet  long, 
6  feet  wide,  and  2 J  feet  deep,  inside  measurement,  level  the 
bottom  and  lay  down  3  inches  of  miU-icrouf/ht  puddle,  upon  which 
place  fire-brick  flue-covers  to  form  the  sole  of  the  pit ;  build  the 
sides  and  ends  with  common  bricks  (a  brick  and  half  thick), 
using  no  cement  or  plaster  ;  puddle  outside  and  pack  with  fine 
sand.  After  the  pit  has  been  once  used  for  dissolving,  the  in- 
terstices between  the  bricks  will  be  filled  up.  A  pit  of  this  size 
is  capable  of  holding  two  tons  of  ground  bones.  Pits  may  of 
course  be  made  of  smaller  dimensions,  if  preferred.  Strong 
wooden  vats  or  tubs  will  suit  equally  well.  In  preparing  super- 
phosphate, first  throw  into  the  pit  the  substance  it  is  intended  to 
dissolve  ;  pour  over  this  one-fourth  its  weight  of  water,  stirring 
and  mixing  well  with  a  wooden  rake  or  pole  ;  then  add  sulphuric 
acid,  which  may  be  twice  the  weight  of  the  water  or  half  the 
weight  of  the  substance  to  dissolve  :  stir  and  mix  the  mass  as 
before.  Take,  for  example,  2  tons  of  bone-ash,  containing  75  per 
cent,  of  phosphates,  10  cwt.  or  112  gallons  water,  1  ton  sulphuric 
acid,*  and  allow  to  remain  48  hours  in  the  pit :  the  above  would 
yield  46  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  of  which  there  would  be  24  per 
cent.  soIuIdIc,  at  an  average  cost  of  5/.  5a\  to  5/.  10s.  per  ton. 

Superphosphate  made  by  dissolving  coprolites,  apatite,  or  bone- 
ash,  contains  no  ammonia,  of  which  there  is  ?in  appreciable 
quantity  in  superphosphate  made  from  fresh  (unboiled)  bones.f 
Ammonia,  when  wanted,  is  generally  supplied  by  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Ground  bones  and  coprolites  require  more  acid  to  make  the 
phosphates  soluble  than  bone-ash.  The  finer  bones  are  reduced 
the  less  acid  will  be  required,  and  their  division  being  more 
minute,  more  soluble  phosphates  will  be  obtained. 

When  superphosphate  of  lime  is  removed  from  the  pits,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  employ  any  drying  substance  to  take  up  the  re- 
dundant moisture  ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  for  a 
sufficient  time,  the  moisture  will  evaporate  by  the  heat  generated 
in  the  mass,  and  although  losing  in  weight  according  to  the  time 
it  remains  in  the  heap  (under  cover),  there  will  be  an  increase  in 

*  Brown  sulphuric  acid  (called  unconcentrated)  V~  specific  gravity,  or  of  140 
(by  Twaddel's   hydrometer),  as  being  the  cheapest,  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  boues,  the  price  ranging  from  4/.  to  4?.  15s.  per  ton. 

t  From  4  to  4' 5  per  cent,  in  unboiled  bones,  and  from  2  to  3  in  boiled  bones. 
—P.  H.  F. 
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tlie  percentage  of  soluble  phospliates.  If  required  for  application 
shortly  after  preparation,  care  must  be  taken  that  calcareous 
matters  (chalk  or  lime)  are  not  used  as  drying  materials,  which 
would  to  a  certain  extent  neutralise  the  acid,  and  consequently 
reduce  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates.  Dry  bone-ash  or  bone- 
meal  will  suit  the  purpose  well.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the 
basis  from  which  most  of  the  best  manures  are  made,  what  remains 
to  form  a  compound  manure  is  a  very  simple  affair,  because,  as  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  according  to  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia added,  a  manure  will  be  formed  rich  or  poor  as  the  maker 
may  choose.  To  derive  the  full  effect  from  phosphoric  acid,  it 
must  be  conjoined  with  ammonia.  Now,  for  agricultural  purposes 
genuine  Peruvian  guano  is  the  cheapest  source  of  ammonia  ; 
therefore  a  mixture  of  pure  bone  supei-phosphate  and  Peruvian 
guano  (proportioned  according  to  the  crop  and  soil  for  which  it 
is  intended),  will  form  a  phospho-Peruvian  guano  or  manure 
(call  it  what  you  like)  of  money  value  equal  to  any  manure  sold, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  the  greater  portion  of  compound  manures 
in  the  market.  The  mixture  improves  the  power  of  each,  the 
free  acid  of  the  superphosphate  fixing  the  ammonia  in  the  guano, 
which  is  besides  presumed  l^y  some  chemists  to  exert  an  influence 
in  decomposing  mineral  ingredients  in  the  soil.  Should  at 
any  time  a  difficulty  occur  in  procuring  a  supply  of  suitable 
materials  for  making  superphosphate,  then  purchase  genuine 
South  American  or  other  good  phosphatic  guano,  of  which  take 
3  tons  and  mix  with  1  ton  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  the  result  in 
ordinary  cases,  when  applied  to  root-crops,  will  equal  4  tons  of 
Peruvian  per  se.  The  proportions  can  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Peruvian  guano  alone  in  a  very  dry  season  like 
1859,  proved  in  many  places  nearly  a  failure  in  comparison  with 
this  mixture,  and  inferior  in  promoting  the  growth  of  turnips  to 
South  A,merican  guano  unmixed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
published  report  of  experiments  made  in  1859  on  the  growth 
of  turnips  with  different  manures  by  the  Inverness  Farmers' 
Society  (see  p.  274). 

Among  these  nineteen  carefully-selected  manures,  it  Avas  proved 
that  the  same  moncij  value  of  South  American  guano  produced 
about  4  tons  more  turnips  per  acre  than  Peruvian  guano,  and 
much  more  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  other  manures  named 
and  detailed  in  the  alcove  report — the  Peruvian  guano  producing 
per  imperial  acre  13  tons  2  cwt.  17  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  3^.  9|(f. 
per  ton,  and  the  South  American  guano  17  tons  2  cwt.  3  qrs. 
7  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  3^.  '2\d.  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  manures  I 
have  recommended  will  not  exceed  8Z.  per  ton,  taking  the  price 
oi jmre  dissolved  bones  and  South  American  guano  at  61.  5s.  and 
6/.  10^.  per  ton,  and  Peruvian   guano   at   12/.  10^.  per  ton ;  and 
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they  may  be  applied  in  all  seasons  witli  greater  hopes  of  success 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  special  manures  for  grass,  grain,  and  roots, 
with  which  the  market  is  inundated. 

There  is  another  substance  which  farmers  might  turn  to  account 
for  the  home  manufacture  of  manure,  viz.  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
from  gas-works,  but  that  in  most  places  the  entire  supply  is 
purchased  by  contract  by  the  manufacturers  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. This  ammoniacal  liquor  is  of  considerable  value  as  a 
fermenting  agent  in  dissolving  bones.  After  being  once  distilled 
it  contains  20  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  a 
carbonate,  in  which  form  it  is  liable  to  escape ;  and  in  order  to 
check  the  evaporation,  sulphuric  acid  should  be  mixed  with  it. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  liquor,  as  already  mentioned, 
must  interfere  with  its  extended  use  on  the  farm.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures  alone  for  top- 
dressing  cereals  promotes  too  rapid  growth,  rendering  the  stem 
succulent,  and  thereby  inducing  in  the  crop  a  tendency  to  lodge. 
Many  substances  have  been  recommended  to  counteract  this 
tendency,  without  impairing  the  properties  of  the  manure  em- 
ployed. Salt  has  hitherto  been  most  generally  used,  with  Peru- 
vian guano :  the  complaint,  however,  against  this  article  is,  that 
while  it  stiffens  the  straw,  it  lessens  its  bulk.  Sulphate  of  soda  is 
now  coming  into  use  to  mix  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
aminonia,  and  with  good  effect.  As  the  question  is  asked  occa- 
sionally where  nitrate  of  soda  is  made,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
out  of  place  to  state  that  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole 
used  in  agriculture,  is  imported  from  South  America,  East  Indian 
nitrate  of  soda  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpetre),  in  which  state  it  comes  to  this  country. 

Fermented  Bones. — Several  substances  may  be  employed  to 
ferment  bones  :  ashes  of  wood,  peat,  and  coal,  sawdust,  droppings 
from  the  stable,  brewery  refuse,  shoddy,  or  any  substance  that 
will,  when  mixed  with  ground  bones,  induce  fermentation  :  these, 
if  moistened  with  the  drainings  from  the  dunghill,  urine,  gas- 
liquor,  iScc,  when  reduced  to  a  crumbling  state,  will  furnish 
a  manure  of  considerable  fertilising  properties.  The  heap  having 
been  made  up  with  sufficient  moisture,  is  left  to  ferment,  the 
operation  being  performed  in  a  covered  shed.  As  a  general  rule, 
bones  as  a  manure  are  better  adapted  for  light  gravelly  soils  than 
for  stiff  land. 

Carcases. — Horses  and  cattle  that  die  on  the  farm  through 
disease,  accident,  or  age,  are  in  general  buried ;  as,  being  of  no 
further  use,  that  is  the  best  resource  for  putting  them  out  of  the 
way.  I  shall  point  out  what  should  be  done  with  such  carcases, 
whereby  they  may  be  turned  to  some  useful  and  economical 
purposes.     First  skin  the  animal,  as  done  in  a  slaughterhouse  ; 
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sprinkle  well  the  skin  with  salt  on  the  fleshy  side  to  preserve  it 
from  putrefaction,  then  roll  It  up,  when  It  may  be  kept  till  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  disposal  to  a  tanner.  The  carcase  is 
then  cut  up  Into  pieces  of  J  cwt.,  put  into  a  boiler  with  water  and 
boiled  for  28  hours,  by  which  time  the  flesh  will  have  so  softened 
that  the  bones  can  be  taken  out.  Before  dolnsf  so,  whatever 
grease  there  Is  will  float  on  the  top  ;  this,  when  skimmed  off, 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  other  grease  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery and  cart-axles.  The  boiled  flesh  may  be  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  the  farmyard  manure  ;  and  the  liquor  or  soup  might 
be  used  to  ferment  bones,  or  run  into  the  liquid-manure  tank. 
The  quantity  of  each  Ingredient  depends  entirely  upon  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  animals.  Taking  an  ordinary-sized  farm- 
horse.  In  working  condition,  weighing  15  or  16  cwt.,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  assumed  as  the  approximate  value  of  the  products  : — 

£.    s.  d. 

Skin,  present  vakie  10s.  6cZ.,  average         ..      ..     0     8  6 

Grease,  28  lbs.,  at  6(/.  per  lb 0  14  0 

Bones,  (/>•?/,  56  lbs.,  at  4s.  per  cwt 0     2  0 

Flesh  and  liquor  for  manure       0     2  6 

17     0 
(84  lbs.  is  the  greatest  weight  of  dry  bones  the  largest  horse  will  yield.) 

We  cannot  too  forcibly  Impress  upon  farmers  the  importance 
of  being  assured  that  the  articles  they  purchase  are  genuine ;  the 
absolute  necessity,  therefore,  of  buying  only  by  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  and  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  same  by  a  check 
analysis  of  a  sample  taken  from  the  bulk  delivered.  By  this 
means  any  difference  in  value  maybe  adjusted  before  application, 
and  disputes  avoided  ;  for  It  is  hopeless  to  look  for  redress  after- 
tcards,  on  the  ground  that  the  results  did  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tion. Makers  of  chemical  manures  buy  the  materials  thev  use 
by  analysis :  were  this  precaution  neglected,  the  manufacture  of 
manures  would  be  a  thing  of  chance  Instead  of  calculation  and 
science.  Why  should  farmers  be  less  alive  to  their  own  interests  ? 
The  trouble  is  little  and  expense  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
Interests  at  stake. 

There  are,  however,  some  farmers  who  expect  too  much  from 
the  use  of  portable  manures.  It  Is  absurd  to  supj)ose  that  these 
alone  can  keep  the  land  at  all  times  in  good  heart ;  they  ought 
rather  to  be  employed  as  stimulants  or  auxiliaries,  than  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  farmyard  manure. 

27iA  February,  1861. 
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XVI. — On  the  Commercial    Value  of  Artificial  Manures.      By 
Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  artificial  manures  partook  more  of  the  character  c^  a 
venturous  speculation  than  of  that  of  a  legitimate,  well-regulated 
business.  Few  men  of  substance  and  character  were  then 
willing  to  embark  their  skill  and  capital  in  a  new  and  untried 
undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment — having  little  or  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to 
gain — eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  a  living  by  pre- 
paring and  selling  compounds  many  of  which  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  artificial  manure.  At  that  time  inferior,  altogether 
trashy  mixtures,  were  the  rule,  and  well-prepared,  intrinsically 
valuable  fertilisers  quite  the  exception. 

Like  other  agricultural  chemists,  I  directed  public  attention 
to  the  extensive  frauds  to  which  the  unsuspecting  farmers  of 
England  were  subjected,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  published, 
with  a  view  still  further  to  check  the  nefarious  dealings  of  un- 
scrupulous persons,  a  valuation-table  or  priced-list  of  the  various 
fertilising  constituents  usually  entering  into  the  composition  of 
artificial  manures. 

In  conjunction  with  chemical  analysis,  the  valuation-tables 
published  by  Professor  Way,  Dr.  Anderson,  myself,  and  others, 
fully  answered  their  desired  end,  and  it  was  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence to  which  table  preference  was  given. 

By  degrees  agriculturists  learned  to  appreciate  the  material 
services  which  the  analytical  chemist  was  willing  and  capable  of 
rendering  to  intending  purchasers  of  artificial  manures.  The 
publication  of  these  tables  and  their  extensive  use  and  applica- 
tion in  estimating  the  money  value  of  manures,  have  had  much 
influence  in  rendering  the  manure-trade  what  it  now  is,  as  a 
rule,  namely — a  well-regulated  business,  carried  on  by  men  of 
substance  and  character,  possessed  of  skill  and  commercial 
knowledge  and  enterprise. 

At  present  manure-dealers  who  have  gained  for  themselves  an 
unenviable  notoriety  can  effect  but  few  sales ;  whilst  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  well-prepared,  concentrated  manures,  though 
by  no  means  of  equal  value,  may  now  be  bought  in  almost  every 
market-town  at  much  lower  rates  than  the  cost  of  similar  fertilisers 
if  prepared  by  the  farmer  himself. 

Valuation-tables  have  been  of  great  use  in  past  times,  and  are 
still   serviceable  helps  for  detecting  at  once   gross   imposition  ; 
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they  likewise  afford  important  data  in  estimating  tlie    money 
value  of  manures. 

But  the  gigantic  dimensions  which  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial manures  has  assumed  during  the  past  few  years  in  this 
country,  and  the  consequent  altered  conditions  of  the  manure 
trade,  necessitate  not  only  several  modifications  in  the  prices  at 
wli^ch  the  various  constituents  of  artificials  are  valued,  but  like- 
wise much  circumspection  in  estimating  by  analysis  and  calcula- 
tion the  money  value  of  a  manure. 

Having,  in  my  capacity  of  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  numerous  samples  of  all  kinds  of  artificial 
manures  annually  submitted  to  me  for  examination  and  opinion, 
and  having,  moreover,  made  myself  practically  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures,   and  attentively  followed 
its  rise  and   progress,  I  believe  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  true  money  value  of  a  manure  cannot 
always    be    calculated    with    anything    like    precision    by    mere 
reference  to  an  analysis  and  certain  valuation-tables.      I  feel  in- 
clined to  go   a  step  further,  and  maintain  that,  at  the   present 
time,    such    mere    rule-of-three    calculations    frequently    convey 
wrong  impressions  of  the  value  of  certain  manures,  and  do  not 
further  the  real  interest  of  the  consumer.     In  proof  of  this  I  may 
state  that,  not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  copy  of  an  analysis  of  a  manure, 
the  commercial  value  of  which,  estimated  according  to  the  usual 
tables,  was  given  at   111.  10s.  a   ton,  and  yet  this  article  was 
offered  for  sale  at  11  10s.  a  ton.      It  may,  perhaps,  be  presumed 
that  this   manure  is  manufactured  under  peculiarly  favourable 
circumstances  ;   but  this  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  for  the  calcu- 
lated value  of  certain  superphosphates  rich  in  soluble  phosphate 
of  lime  is  generally  2/.   or  3/.  higher  than  the  price  at  which 
they  are   actually  sold.      On   the  other   hand,    it   is  no  unusual 
occurrence  to  meet  with  really  good  and  cheap  fertilisers,  which, 
submitted  to  ordinary  commercial  analysis,  give  apparently  un- 
satisfactory  results,   inasmuch  as  their   value,   when    calculated 
according  to  any  of  the  approved  tables,  is  set  11.   to  21.  lower 
than  their  true  money  value.     Recent  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  the  buyer  may  now  justly  expect  something  more  in  a 
manure  than  the  mere  agreement  of  its  calculated  value  with  the 
price  at  which  it  is  actually  sold.      It  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
easy  to  prepare  a  manure  say  at  6/.  a  ton,  the  calculated  value  of 
which  amounts  to  the  same  sum  ;  but  such  agreement,  in  my 
opinion,  is  no  guarantee  that  the  manure  is  really  worth  that 
price.      It  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  trade  in  artificials  that  many  samples  which,  as  the  saying 
is  amongst  manufacturers,  "  analyse  well,"  can  be  produced  at  a 
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cheaper  rate  than  others  which  do  not  analyse  so  well,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  show  a  better  result  in  the  field,  and  possess  a  higher 
agricultural  and  commercial  value. 

I  should  much  regret  if  these  observations  should  induce 
any  one  to  deny  the  utility  of  submitting  artificial  manures  to 
chemical  analysis.  Without  a  correct  analysis,  not  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  manure  can  be  given  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  and  always  will  remain  the  most  important  and 
most  indispensable  instrument  in  conducting  such  an  inquiry  ; 
but  there  are  other  data  likewise  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  the  true  inoney  value  of  manures  can  be  determined. 

Believing  chemical  analysis  to  be  of  the  highest  practical 
utility,  and  fearing  that  discredit  may  be  brought  upon  it  by  our 
''  Alanure  Calculators,"  I  am  anxious  to  place  in  a  proper  light 
the  ordinary  money  calculations  which  are  given  by  most  chemists 
with  the  analyses  of  artificial  manures. 

These  calculations  in  many  instances  do  not  deserve  the  name 
of  valuations^  for  instead  of  indicating  what  a  manure  is  worth 
to  the  consumer  and  at  what  price  it  can  actually  be  bought  in 
the  market,  they  show  ^n  imaginary  value  which  in  some  cases 
is  much  lower,  and  in  others  much  higher,  than  the  price  at 
which  the  manure  can  be  supplied.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  numbers,  which  express  the 

Composition  of  a  Sample  of  Superphosphate,  selling  at  G?.  10s.  a  ton. 

Moisture 14-62 

*  Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination       9'92 

Bi-pliosphate  of  lime         18'02 

Equal  to  bone-earth  rendered  soluble      (28'12) 

Insoluble  phosphates         S'46 

Sulphate  of  lime        42-15 

Alkaline  salts 2-34 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 4-49 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen '59 

Equal  to  ammonia      '71 

An  exceedingly  simple  method  by  which  the  value  of  artificial 
manures  is  calculated  is  to  regard  the  analysis  as  representing 
the  composition  of  IGO  tons  of  manure,  and  to  inultiply  each 
constituent  by  its  assumed  market-price  per  ton,  and  then  to  add 
up  all  the  products.  We  thus  obtain  by  calculation  the  price  of 
100  tons,  and,  by  dividing  this  by  100,  the  assumed  value  of 
1  ton. 

The  following  list  gives  the  price  per  ton  of  each  constituent, 
according  to  the  valuation-tables  of  Professors  Way  and  Ander- 
son, and  Mr.  Nesbit : — 
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Organic  matter        

Soluble  phosphate  (/.  e,  bone-earth  rendered 

soluble  by  acid)' 

Insoluble  phosphates       

Sulphate  of  lime       

Alkaline  salts 

Ammonia 


AVay. 


£.  s.    d. 
1     0    0 


33     0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1 
1 

5G 


Anderson. 


£.    .'.     d. 
0  10     0 


30  0  0 

7  0  (I 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 


60     0     0 


Nesbit. 


£.  s.  (/. 

I  0  0 

24  0  0 

8  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

60  0  0 


Calculated  according  to  Professor  Way's  table  we  obtained 
the  following  value  for  this  superphosphate  : — 

A'alue  per  Ton.  Total. 

£.  £. 

Moisture       14-62 

*Organic  matter 14-62   x  1=  14-62 

Bi-i^hospliate  of  lime 18-02 

Equal  to  bone-earth  made  soluble   (28-12)  x  33  =  927-96 

Insoluble  phosphates 8-46   x  7=  59-22 

Sulphate  of  lime         42*15    x  1  =  42-15 

Alkaline  salts      2-34   X  1=  2-34 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 

100-00 

■*  Containing  nitrogen     ..      ..  '59 

Equal  to  ammonia        ..      ..  -71    X    56  =     39-76 

Calculated  value,  10?.  16s,  per  ton.  £lOS6-0.5 

Proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  the  price  of  the  same  super- 
phosphate will  be  10?.  according  to  Dr.  Anderson's,  and  8?.  6s. 
according  to  Mr,  Nesbit's  table.  Whether  we  take  Professor 
Way's,  or  Anderson's,  or  Mr.  Nesbit's  tables,  in  either  case 
there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  actual  price  at  which 
this  article  is  sold  and  its  calculated  value.  Similar,  and  in 
some  cases  still  greater  differences  can  be  noticed  in  the  calcu- 
lated and  actual  value  of  many  samples  of  superphosphate, 
especially  those  made  exclusively  from  coprolites  and  other 
mineral  phosphates.  It  evidently  appears  from  these  facts  that 
at  the  time  when  Professor  Way,  Anderson,  and  Nesbit  drew  up 
their  valuation-tables  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  could  not  be 
manufactured  so  cheaply  as  at  ])resent,  and  that  consequently  the 
price  per  ton  of  soluble  phosphate  now  rccplres  to  be  reduced, 
especially  if  Professor  Waj-'s  or  Dr.  Anderson's  figures  are 
taken  as  standard  values  in  the  calculation,  and  the  manure 
under  consideration  is  entirely  or  principally  made  from  mineral 
phosphates. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  giving  an  amended  price  for  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  such  a  price  cannot  well  be  fixed  in  a 
general  way  and  tlien  applied  to  particular  instances. 
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The  fact  is,  the  commercial  value  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime, 
like  that  of  many  other  materials,  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  source  from  which  it  is  derived  and  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  other  substances  ■with  which  it  is  associated.  Thus, 
soluble  phosphates  cannot  be  produced  at  as  low  a  price  when 
made  from  bones  as  from  mineral  phosphates.  Then  why  not 
make  it  in  the  cheapest  possible  form  ?  is  a  question  Avhich 
naturally  suggests  itself,  but  which  is  ansv/ered  by  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances  bones  partially  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol  pro- 
duce a  better  practical  result  on  the  turnip-crop  on  light  soils 
than  a  mixture  containing  an  equivalent  amount  of  soluble 
phosphate  made  from  coprolites  and  insoluble  bone-phosphate. 

We  thus  see  that  it  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphate  in  a  turnip-manure, 
but  that  the  very  source  from  which  the  fertiliser  is  obtained 
affects  its  agricultural  as  well  as  its  commercial  value. 

A  superphosphate  containing,  say,  15  or  18  per  cent,  of  soluble, 
15  per  cent,  of  insoluble  phosphate  in  the  shape  of  bone,  and 
2^  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  can  be  made  much  cheaper  by  pro- 
ducing in  the  first  place  the  soluble  phosphate  from  coprolites, 
and  mixing  the  coprolite  superphosphate  afterwards  with  bone- 
dust  and  a  certain  quantity  of  shoddy,  or  a  similar  nitrogenous 
refuse  material,  than  by  making  it  entirely  from  bones.  But  as 
superphosphate  prepared  from  bones  has  a  better  effect  in  the 
field  and  costs  the  maker  more  money,  and  thus  has  a  higher 
commercial  value  than  a  manure  which  on  analysis  furnishes 
the  same  amount  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphate  and  nitrogen, 
the  constituents  of  a  bone-superphosphate,  and  amongst  them 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  must  have  a  higher  commercial  value 
in  this  combination  than  in  a  mere  mixture  of  dissolved  copro- 
lites, bone-dust,  and  a  nitrogenous  refuse  matter. 

Again,  up  to  28  or  30  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate  ({.  e., 
bone-earth  rendered  soluble  by  acid),  may  be  produced  in  a 
superphosphate  simply  by  mixing  phosphatic  materials  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphuric-acid  ;  but  if  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  soluble  phosphate  is  required,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  more  complicated  and  expensive  chemical  processes ;  and 
these  processes,  of  Course,  add  to  the  expense  at  which  the 
soluljle  phosphate  is  obtained  in  highly  concentrated  manures, 
such  as  Messrs.  Burnard,  Lack,  and  Go's.  Concentrated  Super- 
phosphate, which  contains  no  less  than  44  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphate. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  expense  in  producing  the  soluble 
phosphate  in  a  highly  concentrated  superphosphate,  it  may  be 
good  policy  and  economical  to  the  consumer  to  prepare  such  con- 
centrated fertilisers  for  exportation  or  for  application  in  localities 
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wliere  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  diluents  in  ordinary  manures 
amounts  to  much  more  than  the  extra  expenses  of  the  process  of 
preparing  the  effective  constituents  in  a  highly  concentrated  form. 

Since,  then,  in  peculiar  cases  such  a  concentrated  manure  has  a 
higher  relative  value  for  the  consumer  than  an  ordinary  sample 
containing  18  to  22  per  cent.,  and  is  prepared  at  greater  cost  by 
the  manufacturer,  it  certainly  would  not  be  right  to  estimate  the 
money  value  of  the  soluble  phosphate  in  both  at  the  same 
rate. 

Another  reason  which  deters  me  from  attempting  to  fix  a 
price  for  soluble  phosphate — or,  indeed,  for  any  manuring  con- 
stituent— is,  that  the  price  of  the  same  substance  in  the  same 
form  varies  continually  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

The  commercial  price  of  the  raw  materials  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  manures,  like  that  of  everything  else,  is  de- 
pendent upon  demand  and  supply,  and  regulates  itself  accord- 
ingly. The  consumer,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  far  better  guarantee 
for  a  supply  of  cheap  fertilisers  in  the  competition  of  respectable 
firms  than  in  the  publication  of  any  fallible,  because  constantly 
changing,  price-list.  There  exists,  moreover,  the  danger  that  the 
price-lists  fixed  by  chemists  of  standing  are  frequently  applied  by 
others  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose  long  after  they  have  become 
obsolete.  In  the  interest  of  the  farmer  I  feel,  therefore,  bound  not 
to  publish  an  amended  price-list  of  fertilising  matters. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  remarkable  change  which 
has  of  late  come  over  the  minds  of  some  manufacturers  with 
regard  to  analyses  and  money-valuations :  many  of  those  who 
•were  once  much  opposed  to  such  proceedings  are  now  most 
anxious  to  have  recourse  to  them  for  certain  manures.  The 
reason  for  this  anxiety  is  obvious  ;  for  if  scientific  men  whose 
names  are  Avell  known  to  the  public  at  large  gravely  state  that 
manures  which  are  actually  sold  at  11.  10s.,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  computing  their  value,  are  worth  111.  IO5.,  it  is 
but  natural  that  manufacturers  should  desire  to  secure  so  favour- 
able though  um-easonable  a  testimony.  For  years  I  have  re- 
frained from  putting  a  money-value  upon  manures  sent  to  me 
by  manufacturers ;  for  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  if  a  maker 
has  not  sufficient  chemical  and  commercial  knowledge  to  deter- 
mine correctly  the  money-value  of  his  own  productions,  he  has 
mistaken  his  proper  calling. 

Although  the  trade  in  manures  is  getting  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  intelligent  and  large  manufac- 
turers, there  are  still  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  small  and 
ignorant  makers,  and  farmers  who  make  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
artificial  manures  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  their  neighbours. 
Generally  speaking,  a  manufacture  carried  out  on  such  a  limited 
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scale  brings  no  advantage  to  the  consumer,  and  seldom  benefits 
for  any  length  of  time  the  producer,  who  has  neither  skill,  capital, 
nor  enterprise  to  compete  with  a  firm  which  does  a  large 
trade.  The  price  which  a  manufacturer  has  paid  for  his  raw  ma- 
terials, including  labour,  carriage,  bags,  <5cc.,  is  not  necessarily 
a  criterion  of  the  worth  of  the  manure,  because  he  may  have 
bought  under  serious  disadvantages.  A  man  who  has  not  suffi- 
cient chemical  knowledge  will  often  select  raw  materials  which 
are  very  good  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  cannot  be  employed 
so  profitablv  as  others  ;  or  he  may  not  have  sufficient  capital  to 
buy  in  materials  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  a  ship's 
cargo  at  a  time ;  or,  if  he  has  capital,  he  may  not  have  sufficient 
commercial  knowledge  and  decision  to  take  advantage  of  a 
favourable  turn  in  the  market.  For  these  and  similar  reasons 
such  a  dealer  will  lose  money  if  he  sells  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts at  a  rate  which  will  yield  a  good  profit  to  another  vendor 
more  favourably  circumstanced. 

In  commercial  analyses  and  calculations  founded  upon  them, 
the  form  and  condition  of  the  several  constituents  is  too  often 
entirely  overlooked.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  combination  and  mechanical  condition  in  which  the 
insoluble  phosphates  and  nitrogen  occur. 

Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  present  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms :  ^  or  ^-inch  bones,  fine  bone-dust,  boiled  bones, 
bone-black,  bone-ash,  coprolites,  apatite,  Estramadura  phos- 
phate. Sombrero  guano,  Peruvian  guano,  and  phosphatic  guanos. 

Now,  in  most  of  these  conditions,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime 
has  a  different  agricultural  and  commercial  value,  ^-inch  bones 
are  more  effective  and  cost  more  than  i-inch  ;  fine  dust  is  still 
more  expensive  ;  and,  generallv  speaking,  the  finer  bone-dust  is, 
the  more  powerful  is  its  action  and  the  greater  the  cost  of 
preparation.  When  bones  are  acted  upon  by  acid,  but  not 
applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  phosphate  of 
lime  which  they  contain  into  soluble  phosphate,  there  remains 
in  the  mixture  a  certain  quantity  of  insoluble  phosphate,  which, 
in  this  condition,  is  still  more  valuable  than  in  that  oi  fine 
bone-dust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insoluble  phosphates  in 
animal  charcoal  (bone-black)  and  even  bone-ash  are  of  very  little 
use  in  a  turnip-manure.  Of  still  less  use  to  root-crops,  if  possible, 
are  the  insoluble  phosphates  in  coprolites,  apatite,  and  other 
mineral  phosphate.  Intermediate  in  their  action  betv/een  fossil 
phosphatic  materials  and  bones  are,  perhaps,  certain  semi-fos- 
silised guanos,  whilst  in  Peruvian  and  several  phosphatic  guanos 
the  insoluble  phosphates  are  so  extremely  minutely  divided  that 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  worth  twice  as  much  as  phosphates 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  bone-dust. 
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It  is,  therefore,  simply  absurd  to  put  the  same  value  on 
insoluble  phosphates,  irrespective  of  the  form  in  which  they 
occur,  since  in  a  turnip-manure  their  worth  may  range  from 
absolutely  nothing  up  to  11.,  SI.,  or  even  12Z,  a  ton. 

As  regards  nitrogen,  this  element  may  be  present  in  the  shape 
of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  uric  acid  ;  or,  again, 
in  shoddy,  whale-blubber,  fish-refuse,  horn  and  hide  clippings, 
scutch,  leather-refuse,  and  many  other  forms.  In  all  these  dif- 
ferent forms  nitrogen  has  a  different  agricultural  and  commercial 
value,  and  it  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  assume  the  same  price 
in  calculating  the  money-value  of  the  nitrogen  w-hich  a  manure 
may  contain  in  so  many  varied  shapes. 

Besides  this,  some  purely  practical  matters  have  to  be  well 
considered  before  a  fair  estimate  can  be  given.  In  some  instances 
superior  composition  in  regard  to  ingredients  may  be  more  than 
neutralised  by  imperfect  puherisation  or  by  a  damp  and  lumpy 
condition,  tending  to  inequality  of  distribution  and  irregularity 
in  the  growth  of  the  crop.  A  fine  state  of  division,  dry  condi- 
tion, and  uniformity  of  composition  cannot  be  secured  without  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  No  allowance, 
however,  is  generally  made  for  this  expenditure  of  monev  by  our 
rule-of-three  chemists  ;  or  if  anything  at  all  is  allowed,  the  same 
manufacturing  expenses  are  assumed  whether  the  manure  be 
fine,  dry,  and  uniform,  or  the  reverse.  Injustice  thereby  is  done  to 
honest  and  skilful  manufacturers,  and  at  their  expense  the  sale  of 
apparently  cheap  but  really  inferior  manures  is  encouraged.  Is  the 
manure  dry  enough  to  admit  of  equal  distribution  on  the  land  ? — 
is  it  very  fine,  or  coarse  and  lumpy  ? — is  it  uniform  in  composi- 
tion?— are  the  ingredients  and  their  relative  proportions  in  a 
manure  really  useful  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  latter  is 
recommended  ? — what  facilities  are  there  in  a  particular  locality 
for  procuring  the  required  fertilisers  ? — and  many  similar  ques- 
tions that  do  not  enter  for  a  moment  into  the  mind  of  a  mere 
"  calculating  machine  "  require  to  be  well  weighed  before  any- 
thing like  a  just  estimate  of  the  money-value  of  a  manure  can  be 
given. 

In  a  highly-concentrated,  well-prepared  superphosphate,  I  have 
already  noticed  that  soluble  phosphate  has  a  somewhat  higher 
commercial  value  than  in  an  ordinary  sample.  Concentration 
or  dilution  of  all  the  more  effective  fertilisins:  constituents  simi- 
larly  affects  the  commercial  Aalue  of  other  manures.  It  is  there- 
fore evidently  unfair  to  take  as  a  standard  the  price  at  which 
ammonia,  phosphates,  «S:c,,  can  be  purchased  in  Peruvian  guano, 
in  calculating  the  money-value  of  ni^fhtsoil,  sewajje,  and  other 
bulky  fertilisers. 

A  very  striking  example,  showing  how  much  bulky  and,  com- 
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paratively  speaking',  valueless  materials  reduce  the  money-value, 
is  presented  to  us  in  farmyard-manure.  One  ton  of  fresh  yard- 
manure  of  fair  average  quality,  I  find,  contains  : — 

s.  d. 

6|  lbs.  of  soluble  pliospbate  of  lime,  Avorlb,  at  3d.  per  lb 1  Ti 

8i  lbs.  of  insoluble  jthosphate  of  lime,  worth,  at  Id.  per  lb.        ..0  85 

12J  lbs.  of  potash,  worth,  at  3fZ.  per  lb 3  l| 

15  lbs,  of  ammonia,  worth,  at  6c?.  per  lb 7  G 

Total  12  Hi 

Whilst,  thus,  the  calculated  value  of  farmyard-manure  is  nearly 
135.  per  ton,  its  real  commercial  value  is'about  5^.  per  ton. 

Again,  before  certain  manures  could  be  obtained  that  are  now 
specially  prepared  to  suit  particular  soils  or  particular  crops, 
enterprising  and  intelligent  manufacturers  have  frequentlv  in- 
curred heavy  expenses  in  trying  all  kinds  of  fertilising  mixtures 
before  they  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  states  of  combination, 
and  the  relative  proportions  in  which  these  should  be  com- 
bined in  order  to  produce  the  best  practical  results.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  fair  that  those  who  profit  by  these  researches 
should  repay  the  manufacturer  for  the  time,  skill,  and  expense 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  such  special 
manures.  In  estimating  the  money -value  of  such  fertilisers  this 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  allowance  be  made  for 
more  than  the  mere  market-price  of  the  several  uncombined  in- 
gredients. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  all  these 'observations  only 
tend  to  show  the  inability  of  the  chemist  to  give  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  money-value  of  a  manure,  I  openly  confess  concur- 
rence in  this  sentiment  if  the  name  of  "  chemast "  is  applied  to  a 
mere  human  analysing  and  calculating  machine,  or  even  to  a 
purely  theoretical  man  of  science  ;  but  strongly  repudiate  it  if  it 
indiscriminately  refers  to  every  chemist. 

The  errors  committed  by  purely  theoretical  men,  and  the  care- 
lessness and  ignorance  of  others  who  call  themselves  agricultural 
chemists,  show  incapacity  in  individuals  ;  but  they  do  not  prove 
that  men  who,  without  presumption,  may  lay  claim  to  the  office 
of  an  agricultural  chemist,  are  not  in  a  position  to  render  most 
useful  services  to  the  farmer  by  informing  him  whether  the 
manures  sent  for  examination  are  cheap,  dear,  or  moderate,  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  offered  for  sale.  Unquestionably,  a 
considerable  amount  of  commercial  and  agricultural  knowledge 
as  well  as  judgment,  and  the  fixed  determination  neither  to 
favour  producer  or  consumer,  are  quite  as  essential  qualifications 
in  an  agricultural  chemist  as  analytical  skill ;  but  those  agricul- 
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tural  chemists  who  possess  the  somewhat  rare  gift  of  uniting' 
sound  scientific  knowledge  with  good  sense  and  acquaintance 
with  practical  matters,  assuredly  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  very 
best  position  properly  to  estimate  the  agricultural  and  money 
value  of  manures. 


XVII. — Account  of  the  French  Experimental  Farm  at  Vaujours. 
Abridged  from  its  '  Annals'  by  P.  H.  Feere. 

Abstract  of  Contests. — General  Description  —  Drainage  —  Cost  of  Appa- 
ratus for  Irrigation  —  The  Night-Soil  of  Paris  —  Mode  of  applying  Night- 
Soil  —  Coiirse  of  Events  at  Yanjours  —  Lodgment  of  Crops  —  Balance- 
Sheet,  18G0  • —  Experiments  —  Plan  for  future  Cropping  —  Conclusion. 

Some  few  English  farmers  are  probably  aware  that  an  Experi- 
mental Farm  has  been  established  in  France  to  test  the  value  of 
the  sewage  or  night-soil  taken  fi:om  the  cesspools  of  Paris,  and 
the  economy  of  its  application  by  means  of  steam-pumps  and  the 
tubular  system  of  irrigation.  Not  having  heard  further,  they 
probably  surmise  that  its  career  has  not  hitherto  been  a  decided 
success  :  more  than  this  they  have  not  learned,  and,  if  men  of  the 
old  school,  they  do  not  care  to  inquire.  Yet,  if  we.  look  around, 
the  sources  of  agricultural  advancement  are  not  so  numerous  nor 
so  promising  that  we  can  afford  to  overlook  even  a  slight  prospect 
of  reward :  nor,  again,  are  exact,  trustworthy,  detailed  accounts 
so  common  or  so  easy  of  access  that  any  such  specimen  can  be 
passed  by.  Quite  apart,  from  the  economical  results  obtained,  such 
accounts,  when  conscientiously  drawn  up,  are  of  great  service  to 
an  art  so  poor  in  statistical  knowledge  as  agriculture.  If  we  can 
put  them  to  no  other  use,  we  may  dissect  them  with  profit,  as 
the  Parisian  shawl-merchant  remodels  the  products  of  Cashmere 
when  the  pattern  is  not  to  the  French  taste.  That  these  accounts 
are  in  this  case  conscientiously  framed  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  reports ;  indeed,  in  the  liberal  allowance  made  for  wear 
and  tear  of  dead  stock,  cScc.,  they  contrast  very  favourably  with 
some  of  our  one-sided  estimates ;  and  for  this  the  more  credit  is 
due,  because  from  various  mischances  a  serious  deficit  had  to  be 
faced. 

There  is  further  reason  for  approaching  these  records  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  because  the  vituperative  element  does  not  enter 
into  them.  There  is  no  preface  of  promiscuous  and  exaggerated 
invective  against  farmers  and  farming  generally,  in  terms  that 
are  almost  insulting  to  the  very  men  Avhose  ear  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  gain, — men  who  naturally  repudiate  the  fancy -portrait 
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drawn  of  themselves  and  their  brethren, — who,  though  not  the 
pioneers  of  progress,  are  in  the  van,  and  moving  steadily  on- 
ward, observing  and  reflecting,  though  not  called  upon  (or, 
indeed,  warranted)  to  risk  their  means  in  ventures  where  the 
follower  is  pretty  sure  in  the  end  to  outstrip  the  leader. 

Such  men  will  look  with  interest  on  the  efforts  of  others  who 
are  blundering  on  towards  knowledge  and  skill.  For  them  the 
work  is  being  cut  out ;  something  will  come  of  it  by  which 
themselves  may  profit.  For  the  man  of  another  stamp — the 
ardent  amateur — these  annals  may  serve  as  a  useful  warning, 
that  however  bright  and  well-founded  his  conception  may  be, 
its  practical  success  will  depend  on  numerous  adjustments  in  the 
relations  of  soil,  climate,  markets,  supply  of  laboui',  and  state  of 
civilisation,  which  prevent  any  agricultural  "spurt"  from  being* 
profitable.  All  who  will,  may  pick  up  some  useful  hints  ;  whilst 
those  crusty  friends  of  agricultural  progress  in  the  abstract,  who 
chuckle  at  the  miscarriage  of  every  individual  project,  may 
enjoy  their  laugh _/br  a  season. 

It  Avould  seem  that  in  the  year  1856  a  company  was  formed 
in  shares  amounting  to  100,000  francs  (4000/.)  for  starting  this 
Experimental  Farm  of  220  acres,  situated  at  the  distance  of  12^ 
miles  from  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  Forest  of  Bondy — a  name 
suggestive  of  robbery  and  violence.  The  choice  of  the  site  was 
evidently  determined  by  the  proximity  of  a  canal,  which  inter- 
sected the  farm  and  brought  from  Bondy  in  barges  the  10,000 
tons  of  night-soil  which  the  company  undertook  to  apply  to  the 
land,  on  which  condition  the  municipality  of  Paris  contributed 
30,000  francs  (1200/,)  to  the  enterprise,  to  which  the  French 
Government  added  an  annual  subsidy  of  160/.  to  start  the 
enterprise,  with  a  stipulation  that  its  experimental  and  scientific 
character  should  be  maintained. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  experimental  rather  than  a  model  farm.  Its 
site  appeared  at  first  to  be  at  the  world's  end,  for  the  public  roads 
leading  to  it  had  been  neglected,  because  hardly  needed,  and 
farm-roads  it  had  none,  neither  materials  for  making  them. 
The  farm,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  con- 
sisted of  two  narrow  strips  on  either  bank  of  the  canal ;  the 
buildings  stood  at  one  end  of  the  smaller  area, —  no  slight 
obstacle  to  carrying  out  liquid  manure,  as  at  first  practised, 
in  carts,  and  to  bringing  home  bulky  forage  crops,  since  it 
took,  on  an  average,  half-an-hour  to  convey  a  load  to  the 
chief  allotment  of  land  on  the  other  bank  ;  this  inconvenience 
also  led  to  the  horses  finishing  the  day's  work  of  ploughing 
in  one  journey.  The  land  was  poor  and  foul,  mostly  heavy, 
and  requiring  drainage,  for  which  an  artificial  outfall  had  to 
be  procured  by  means  of  a  costly  main  drain.     Their  labour- 
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market  combined  all  the  evils  of  proximity  to  Paris  Avitli  tlie 
drawbacks  of  a  wild,  secluded  spot.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
adjacent  foi'est  the  climate  was  cold  and  damp,  and  affected  by 
fogs  which  seem  to  rival  those  of  London ;  but  a  yet  worse  mis- 
chief liaunted  the  woods — those  pests,  the  rabbits  I  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  at  length  a  very  spirited  letter  on  this  head, 
w'hich  will  doubtless  excite  much  sympathy  from  English  fellow- 
sufferers,  and  some  surprise  and  wonder  how  such  an  evil  can 
have  survived,  or  revived  after  the  clean  sAveep  of  feudal  abuses 
which  was  made  in  France  under  the  First  Revolution.  Besides 
the  command  of  water-carriage  and  the  prospect  of  approaching 
railroads,  there  was  little  to  balance  these  drawbacks  but  the 
advantage  of  having  a  liberal  landlord,  Mr.  Smith,  who  under- 
*took,  when  called  upon,  to  provide  money  for  roads,  drains, 
&c.,  charging  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  to  the  amount  of 
1200/. 

The  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  Avhich  intersects  the  farm  in  a  bed 
nearly  9  yards  below  the  level,  was  a  work  of  the  First  Empire, 
The  requirements  of  this  canal  for  a  supply  of  water  led  to  the 
drainage  of  the  property  (which  had  been  a  swamp  in  winter), 
and  paved  the  way  for  thorough  drainage. 

In  1852,  the  Eastern  Railroad  came  within  G  miles  of  the 
farm  :  recent  improvements  have  led  to  the  erection  of  a  station 
at  the  distance  of  about  4i  miles;  and  in  1860  another  line 
opened  a  station  less  than  2  miles  off. 

It  further  appears  that  the  depot  for  the  night-soil  of  Paris, 
from  the  formation  of  new  suburbs,  will  have  to  be  removed 
from  Bondy  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  land, 
so  that  about  one  mile  of  good  metalled  road  is  alone  wanting 
to  put  this  once  secluded  spot  into  direct  contact  with  Paris,  and 
Avith  other  towns  in  which  sugar-refineries  and  distilleries  are  in 
full  play.     These  are  important  elements  of  future  success. 

The  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  the  extension  of  the 
railroads  were,  however,  for  a  while  attended  Avith  serious  draAV- 
backs.  The  construction  of  the  Northern  line  interposed  betAvcen 
the  engine-house  and  its  field  of  operation,  necessitating  the 
removal  of  the  former,  and  consequently  the  suspension  of  irriga- 
tion by  pipes  until  June,  1860.  It  likeAvise  so  interfered  Avith 
the  drainage  outfall  as  to  call  for  ncAV  main-drains  and  the 
deepening  of  the  tunnel  Avliich  passed  under  the  canal  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  reservoir.  These  Avorks  Avere  begun  in 
the  autumn,  Avith  disastrous  results  ;  the  contractor  failed,  yet 
the  Avork  had  to  be  carried  out  at  all  hazard  and  any  sacrifice, 
amidst  rain  and  frost;  hardshi])s  and  danger  to  the  Avorkmcn, 
and  Avith  haulage  destructive  to  the  teams  of  the  farm.  The 
Avork  cost  200Z.  instead  of  80/.,  the  sum  contracted  for. 
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Drainage. 

Drainage  Avas  on  this  farm  a  necessary  preliminary  to  irriga- 
tion ;  but  as  it  was  estimated  that  for  the  217  acres  this  work 
would  cost  1200/.  (or  nearly  5/.  IO5.  per  acre),  a  loan  was  re- 
<juired.  When  an  application  was  made  to  the  Company  of  the 
■^'  Credit  Foncier,"  the  formal  preliminaries  required  were  found 
to  be  so  tedious  that  the  landlord,  Mr.  Smith,  came  forward  and 
•offered  to  make  the  required  advance  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
prescribed  by  the  company. 

M.  Barbier,  a  well-known  engineer,  was  employed  to  plan 
and  superintend  the  work,  which  was  surveyed,  certified,  and 
paid  for  by  the  Government  Engineer  of  the  district.  As  the 
work'  proceeded,  the  necessary  advances  were  made,  bearing  an 
immediate  interest  of  five  per  cent.  The  land  of  the  left  bank, 
42^  acres,  has  been  already  drained. 

Main  drains,  2f  inches  in  diameter,  following  the  contour  of 
the  undulating  surface,  converge  tov/ards  the  old  fen,  in  which 
basins  have  been  formed  to  act  as  sinks  (fosses  a  cuvette). 
Pipes  of  1*18  inch  bore  are  laid  from  13  to  16  yards  apart, 
at  a  mean  depth  of  51  inches,  in  a  bed  of  clay  mixed  with  sand 
and  marl.  To  complete  the  circuit,  air-drains  are  carried  along 
on  a  higher  level,  just  as  the  head  drains  follow  the  depres- 
sions. The  apex  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  an  air-chimney, 
in  like  manner  as  is  the  lowest  point  of  outfall  by  the  well  which 
acts  as  a  cesspool.  "There  is  thus  a  double  circulation  ;  whilst 
the  water  flows  downwards  the  air  is  constantly  mounting  up- 
wards, penetrating  the  soil  and  conveying  oxygen  to  the  manure 
which  is  being  consumed  and  transformed  by  the  process  of  slow 
combustion." 

Lastly,  from  the  lowest  point  in  the  (en  a  12 -inch  tunnel  is 
run  to  the  Bridge  of  Villepinte  at  a  depth  of  13  feet,  where  it 
empties  in  a  cascade  into  the  canal  the  drainage  water  from 
the  left  bank. 

At  the  date  of  the  publications  referred  to  the  work  on  the 
right  bank  was  still  incomplete,  there  being  here  greater  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against,  arising  from  want  of  fall  and  difficulty 
of  securing  an  outlet,  which  made  it  necessary  to  deepen  the 
tunnel  and  to  construct  main  drains  in  boiling  sand.  As  far  as 
it  has  gone,  the  work  has  cost  6/.  per  acre,  but  the  outlay  cannot 
be  fairly  stated  till  the  work  is  finished. 

Piping. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  work  of  drainage,  if  not  in  this 
case  of  more  special  interest,  was  the  organisation  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  irrigation,  which  was  a  work  of  time. 

VOL.  XXIII.  U 
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The  entire  outlay  made  for  this  object  was  as  follows :  — 

1.  Labour : —  £.       £. 

Earthwork,  making  quay  for  barge,  and  cutting  trenches     108 
Bricklayer  and  carpenter  for  tunnel,  shed,  tank,  &c.       . .      2oG 

344 

2.  Implements  : — 

Letestu's  pump,  which  lifts  25  tons  per  hour 100 


Gargan's  moveable  steam-engine,  6  horse-power    ..      ..     272 


0(  J 


3.  Pipes:— 

3000   metres   (3250  yards)    of    iron  pipe    (bitumine'), 

4i-inch,  at  5s.  per  metre,  including  fixing 720 

Stop-cocks,  valves,  &c 96 

Moveable  pipes,  Gargau's  plan,  with  bayonet  joints       ..       96 

Contingent  expenses 56 

■ 968 

4.  Plant:— 

1  barge,  holding  40  tons 60 

3  water-carts,  at  8Z.,  and  1  hand-cart      32 

—  92 

5.  General  charges : — 

Engineer  for  superintendence 28 

Miscellaneous  charges        ■      24 

52 

(Mis-stated  as  1800/.)  £1828 

The  company,  acting  as  a  pioneer  for  others,  has  paid  dearly 
for  its  experience.  It  is  elsewhere  estimated  that  this  work 
might  now  be  executed  for  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
original  outlay.  As  it  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  has  been 
brought  directly  under  the  tubular  system,  whilst  the  few  out- 
lying pieces  not  so  circumstanced  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
cisterns ;  and  this  has  been  accomplished  at  an  average  cost  of 
8/.  per  acre  for  the  225  acres  of  which  the  farm  is  composed — an 
outlay  which  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Blackburn's  estimate 
of  214Z.  for  20  acres,  given  in  p.  14  of  this  volume. 

Moveable  Fipes. 

Moveable  pipes,  as  it  is  stated,  are  often  made  of  leather, 
canvas,  gutta-percha,  or  india-rubber  ;  but  breakages,  contrac- 
tions at  the  points  of  flexion,  and  rapid  wear  are  against  the  use 
of  such  organic  substances. 

Following  in  the  track  traced  out  by  Lord  Essex,  by  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  works  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Directors 
at  Vaujours  employ  moveable  pipes  made  of  plate-iron  2-{'^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  8  yards  2  feet  long,  this  being  the  greatest  length 
which  the  works  can  turn  out ;  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  attached 
a  tube  of  india-rubber  2h  inches  in  diameter,  strengthened  inside 
by  a  spiral  thread  of  iron-wire ;  sufficient  play  at  the  joint  is 
thus  attained  without  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  conduit ; 
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next  to  the  india-rubber  at  the  left  end  comes  the  male  screw 
of  a  bayonet  joint ;  at  the  other  end  is  the  female  screw  with  the 
bayonet  attached  ;  the  joint  is  united  to  the  pipes  by  an  iron 
collar  ;  a  half-turn  of  the  screw  suffices  to  make  all  fast.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  the  carriage  and  adjustment  of  these  parts  ;  one 
cart  will  carry  enough  to  form  a  conduit  200  yards  long  ;  the 
workmen  bear  a  length  of  pipe  on  their  shoulders  to  its  resting- 
place,  the  ends  are  supported  on  a  wooden  X  to  make  a  join  ;  a 
boy  is  left  at  the  stop-cock  to  open  or  shut  it  as  directed,  and  an 
assistant  levels  the  surface  with  a  rake.  The  foreman  works 
the  hose,  and  carries,  coiled  up  at  pleasure,  the  short  length  of 
india-rubber  which  forms  the  last  section  in  the  channel. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  performed,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  April  about  1000  tons  were  applied  in  25  days,  or  40  tons 
per  day.  Since  the  morning  was  spent  in'fetching  the  "  soil " 
by  barge  from  Bondy,  the  machinery  working  in  the  after- 
noon made  only  half  a  day  of  work.  In  the  dry  season,  when 
the  "  soil "  is  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  the 
machinery  was  in  full  work,  and  distributed  150  tons  per  day. 
"The  price  of  a  length  (8  yards  2  feet)  of  moveable  tube  (2TV-iiich 
gauge)  is  about  Ss.  Ad.,  or  double  the  price  of  a  fixed  conduit  of 
the  same  bore.  It  is  laid  with  such  ease,  and  the  joints  are  so 
well  secured,  that  a  4i-inch  gauge  might  be  safely  used  instead 
of  the  smaller  size,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  channel  of  the 
same  diameter  from  the  point  of  suction  to  that  of  distribution. 
This  would  be  sound  economy  in  regard  both  of  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid  and  the  hand-labour  required." 

Paris  Nigfit-Soil. 

Our  interest  in  this  enterprise  centres  on  its  employment  of 
the  vidange  or  night-soil  of  Paris,  on  the  economy  of  its  appli- 
cation, the  crops  to  Avhich  it  is  naturally  adapted,  the  best 
time  and  modes  of  applying  it,  and,  lastly,  on  the  hindrances, 
restrictions,  and  changes  of  plan  which  season  and  climate,  state 
of  markets,  and  supply  of  labour  have  imposed  on  that  appli- 
cation. 

This  vidange  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sewage  of 
English  towns ;  it  is  iiight-soil  derived  from  the  cesspools  or 
pits  with  which  the  houses  are  generally  furnished.  These 
are  emptied  once  or  twice  in  a  year*  at  night  by  carts  fur- 
nished with  a  pumping  apparatus  which  adjusts  itself  to  an 
orifice  connected  with  the  pits.  The  carts  then  convey  the 
soil  to  a  great  sink  (depotoir^  placed  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  from  whence  it  is  forced  by  steam-pumps  through  a  tunnel 
to  the  great  reservoir  at  Bondy,  where  it  is  either  dried  and 
manufactured  into  "  Poudrette,"  or  conveyed  to  the  farm  reser- 
voir in  barge-loads  of  40  tons  along  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq. 

u  2 
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It  cvppears  from  analyses  that  a  cubic  metre  of  this  Paris  "  soil" 
^about  a  ton)  contains  oi  kilogrammes  of  nitrogen,  or  about 
7£  lbs.  =  9^-  lbs.  of  ammonia,  the  salts  left  after  combustion 
amounting  to  nearly  19  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  average  ton 
of  London  sewage  (according  to  Professor  \  oelcker's  analysis) 
contains  only  3^oz.  of  ammonia,  and  2  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  of 
•which  -t  oz.  is  phosphorus,  and  1^  oz.  potash.  The  vidange  of 
Paris  therefore  contains  forty  times  as  much  ammonia  in  a  ton 
3iS  the  sewage  of  London. 

Means  of  Application. 

Next  to  the  consideration  of  the  fertilising  powers  of  this  night- 
soil  comes  the  question  of  the  most  economical  means  of  applying 
it,  which  M.  AIoU  thus  discusses. 

The  barrel  mounted  upon  wheels,  either  with  or  without  appli- 
:ances  for  the  even  application  of  the  fluid,  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial  in  Belgium,  in  the  northern  departments  of 
France,  and  in  Western  Germany.  It  has  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  and  consequently  of  small  outlay  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  in  the  end  its  employment  is  neither  simple 
nor  economical. 

It  has   been   my  fortune   to  employ  under  the  same   circum- 

L-stances  the  tubular  system  in  its  integrity  ;  that  same  system,  both 

-raided  by  gravitation  and  also  in  conjunction  with  the  water-cart ; 
and  lastly  the   cart  filled  by  hand,  and  emptied  either  by  direct 

.action  or  the  use  of  the  "  tub  and  scoop."  Tlie  estimates  I  shall 
give  are  based  on  extensive  trials,  if  not  on  continuous  practice. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  are  desirable.  When  ■  liquid 
.manure  is  applied  to  growing  crops  the  dressing  must  be  much 

■<iiluted :  if  it  be  urine  {^  jnirin  '),  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  ; 
if  night-soil,  with  five  or  six  times  as  much  water.  Unless  a 
favouraWe  moment  can  he  seized  during  or  after  rain,  the  dressing- 
should  be  much  more  diluted  than  this.  But  at  such  times,  from 
the  wet  state  of  the  surface,  the  passage  of  the  cart  is  often  highly 
■prejudicial  to  the  land.  The  cart,  then,  cannot  be  well  employed 
for  growing  crops  in   the   season   of  their  growth,  neither  is  it 

.suited  to  winter  use. 

Any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  use  of  concentrated 

.:and  diluted  manures  on  the  same  farm,  with  a  view  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  cart  in  t^ie  former  case,  must  practically  prove  a 
failure ;  the  mode  of  application  will  vary  for  different  crops. 
The  importance  which   some  of  the  opponents  of  the  tubular 

.system  attach  to  the  employment  of  gravitation  as  a  motive 
power,  shows  how  little  they  are  familiar  Avith  the  subject. 
The   great  cost  of  this  system  consists  not  in  the  moving  power 

or  the  apparatus  required  for  laying  on  the  liquid,  but  in  the 
pipes.      Even  in  our  unfavourable  position,  where  the  boat  to  be 
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unloaded  is  from  10  to  16  yards  below  the  level  of  the  fields,  tijc 
cost  of  working  the  moveable  engine  and  pump  comes  to  onlj 
one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  apparatus.  With  a  fixed  engine 
it  would  be  one-sixth,  and  with  a  horse-power  only  about  one^ 
tenth  of  the  whole  charge.  In  spite  of  this,  of  the  high  price  of 
coals  at  Paris,  and  also  of  the  drawback  that  our  apparatus  has. 
not  been  in  full  employment — performing  only  half  or  one-third 
of  the  work  which  it  will  have  to  execute  in  future — it  neverthe- 
less costs  us  only  If^.  to  lift  and  spread  one  ton  of  liquid 
manure  ;  of  which  cost  the  coals,  oil,  and  labour  come  to  Id.y. 
and  the  interest  and  wear  and  tear  t^d.  (8^  per  cent,  being  allowed 
for  wear  and  tear).  The  application  of  gravitation  would  thea 
save  fd.  per  ton ;  yet  this  rate,  low  as  it  is,  is  quite  exceptional ^ 
as  the  following  facts  will  prove. 

In  the  South  of  France  a  considerable  extent,  not  only  of 
gardens  but  also  of  arable  fields,  is  irrigated  by  machines,  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind,  by  steam,  and  even  by  horses  and  mules. 
Fi-om  many  data  collected  on  the  spot,  M.  Gasparin  ('  Cours- 
d'Agr.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  457)  gave  the  following  estimate  of  cost. 

The  cost  of  raising  to  a  height  of  13  feet  the  10,000  tons  of 

water  required  for  irrigating  a  hectare  (2^  acres)  of  land  is : — 

£.    s.    d. 

By  horse-power 5     26 

„"  wind        from  3?.  4s.  to  8     0    0 

,,   steam-power  (.5-horse) 1  18     6 

„   steam-power  (45-horse)  1  12     6 

When  it  is  a  question  of  applying,  not  10,000  tons  of  water,, 
but  a  fertilising  manure,  which  when  diluted  with,  say  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  will  not  exceed  100  tons  per  acre,  or  at 
the  outside  140  tons,  it  is  evident  that,  even  if  the  cost  of  pumping- 
were  two  or  three  times  greater  than  this,  it  would  still  be  aa 
insignificant  item  in  the  expenditure. 

The  respective  cost  of  the  liquid  manure,  Avhen  applied  at 
\  anjours  by  barrel  and  steam-power,  is  as  follows : — 

Cost  per  Ton  of  Liquid  Manure  laid  on  ly  Carts. 

Fr.     c. 

Prime  cost  of  "  soil  "  per  barge-load  of  40  tons      . .  42  0 

Canal  charges 10  60 

Mean  cost  of  emptying  barge  (15  fr.)  and  carting 

say  800  yards  *  ' 59  35 

111  95 
Or  2fr.  80c.  (nearly  2s.  4cZ.)  per  ton. 

The  state  of  the  roads  made  this  difference,  that  when  they 
were  bad    we   were  obliged  to   harness  three   horses   to   a   cart. 

*  The  cost  is  estimated  for  two  distances  of  540  and  ICSO  yards.  When  the 
roads  are  bad,  the  cost  is  increased  by  one-third,  and  it  varies  from  22  to  45 
francs. 
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When  everything  was  in  good  order  we  emptied  a  barge-load 
per  day  with  two  carts ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  from  the 
defects  either  in  the  pump  or  the  roads,  this  work  occupied  one 
and  a  half,  or  even  two  days. 

A  further  sum  of  2d.  per  ton  must  be  added  to  this  for  wear 
and  tear  of  dead  stock ;  which  is  calculated  at  8^  per  cent. 
(tV  "i^<^^'  an")  on  200/.,  the  value  of  the  barges,  pump,  and 
carts,  and  the  amount  divided  between  2000  tons  of  manure. 
No  account  is  taken  of  springs  broken,  carts  damaged,  and 
manure  lost  by  accidents.  The  annexed  illustration  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  the  canal  and  barge  ;  the  reservoir  and  the 
tap  from  which  the  barrel-cart  was  filled  : 


I 


Some  small  portions  of  the  farm  are  still  irrigated  from  the 
cart,  which  is  readily  filled  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  moveable 
conduit  by  a  perpendicular  pipe. 

This  pipe  acts  as  an  hydraulic  crane  ;  a  canvas  arm  conveys 
the  liquid  to  the  bung-hole  at  such  a. rate  as  to  fill  1  or  IJ  ton 
in  two  minutes.  The  distribution  has  been  much  simplified  by 
an  improvement  suggested  by  M.  Moreau,  an  agriculturist  of 
Sevran  ;  an  orifice,  nearly  2  inches  wide,  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cart,  is  closed  by  a  stopper,  which  is  removed  by  a  horizontal 
lever ;  as  the  liquid  flows,  it  falls  upon  a  small  metal  cone  (a 
mushroom  head),  and  thence  is  diffused  to  the  width  of  the 
wheels.  As  the  horse  moves,  the  liquid  paraboloid  applies  a 
well-defined  shower  without  gaps  to  the  surface  of  the  field.  By 
these  means  the  dressing  is  perhaps  more  evenly  applied  than  by 
the  hose. 

Such  a  cart,  with  fittings,  complete,  costs  12/.  IQs. 

Cost  of  Liquid  Manure  laid  on  by  Steam-power  and  Pipes. 

The  emptying  and  applying  a  barge-load  by  steam-power  and 
pipes  will  occupy  half  a  day,  and  will  cost: — 

fr.    c. 

For  fireman  and  bargeman         3     0 

„    coal  and  oil 1  50 

„    foreman  and  assistants  distributinL; 4  65 

IV.  9  15 
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fr.     c. 

Ov  per  ton 0  22-3 

Add  charge  for  wear  and  tear,  i)er  ton      0  46'2 

Prime  cost,  per  ton 1  05 

Canal  charges      0  26"5 


Total  cost  per  ton  (20cZ.)        ..      ..        fr.  2     0 

When  the  manure  was  delivered  through  the  pipes,  if  the  pump 
worked  well  and  the  manure  was  free  from  solid  matter,  a  barge 
was  emptied  in  two  hours,  though  half  a  day  has  been  allowed  in 
the  above  estimate.* 

A  trial  was  made  of  the  Belgian  fashion  of  applying  liquid 
manure.  On  this  plan,  the  cart  is  halted  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  The  cart  is  emptied  into  tubs  with  handles,  of  the  size 
that  two  men  can  caiTy  between  poles,  which  are  so  put  down 
that  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  from  10  to  16  yards  may  be 
watered  by  the  contents  of  each,  about  33  gallons.  The  trial 
was  made  with  mangold  of  considerable  size,  not  well  suited  for 
watering  by  a  jet.  The  workmen  were  not  experienced  in  labour 
of  that  sort ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  always  within  80 
yards  of  the  cart,  whereas  in  the  North  they  travel  as  far  as  200 
or  300  yards.     The  cost  was  as  follows  : — 

s.    d. 

For  2  workmen 5     0 

Carter 2     6 

2  horses  (8  frs.) 6     8 

»  14     2 

The  men  emptied  16  tubs,  containing  528  gallons,  at  a  conse- 
quent cost  of  55.  lOf/.  ;  or,  including  the  charge  for  dead  stock, 
6a'.  per  ton.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  2  water-carts,  1  team, 
and  from  14  to  16  workmen,  if  the  roads  be  good  and  the  distance 
do  not  exceed  3  furlongs,  15  tons  per  day  might  be  distributed. 
The  wages  for  14  workmen  and  a  carter  would  then  amount  to 
37s.  6(Z.  ;  the  horses,  as  before,  to  6s.  8c?. ;  and  the  price  per  ton 
to  about  3s.  ;  or,  if  the  charge  for  pumping  and  dead  stock  be 
added,  3s.  ^d.  per  ton. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  work  goes  on  smoothly,  without 
hindrances,  which  is  rarely  the  case  ;  and  still  it  appears  that 
this  highly-vaunted  system  costs  2J  times  as  much  as  delivery 
direct  from  the  cart,  4^  times  as  much  as  that  from  the  cart 
filled  from  the  main  pipe,  and  6  times  as  much  as  irrigation 
by  the  jet. 

These  results  are  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  of  pro- 

*  Some  corrections  are  afterwards  made  which  raise  the  cost  of  distributio  .. 
through  pipes  to  Is.  2.d.  per  ton,  in  consideration  of  a  deficiency  in  the  amount 
manure  distributed,  and  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  above  the  estimate^' 
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gress,  which  teaches  us  so  to  increase  the  primary  cost  of  outfit 
as  in  a  yet  higher  degree  to  increase  the  aggregate  of  work  done. 
The  pitcher,  the  rope  and  bucket,  the  hand-pump,  the  horse- 
power, the  giant  pumps  worked  by  steam,  are  successive  stages 
of  development.  Whilst  a  ton  of  water  raised  13  feet  by  the 
common  pitcher  costs  from  4^.  to  hs.,  when  lifted^  by  the  drum- 
pump  (tympaii)  and  45  horse-power  engine  on  the  estate  at 
Laissel  (near  Aries)  it  costs  only  l-25th  of  a  penny.  These 
great  results  are,  however,  only  obtained  when  the  machinerv  is. 
in  lull  play,  or,  at  least,  in  pretty  constant  employ.  Steam/- 
power  far  surpasses  horse-power  if  it  works  from  250  to  300  days 
in  a  year;  when  used  from  150  to  200  days  the  advantage  is. 
not  so  great ;  if  working  less  than  100  days  its  superiority 
vanishes,  or  is  changed  into  a  disadvantage. 

This  question  of  sufficient  employment  has  been  the  weak 
point  in  our  tubular  system  of  irrigation.  Generally,  where  this 
system  has  been  adopted,  the  engine,  besides  devoting  130-150' 
days  to  this  work,  is  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
thrashing,  grinding,  slicing  roots,  churning  butter,  6cc.  At 
Vaujours  this  course  could  not  be  adopted,  because  it  Avas 
necessary  to  place  the  pump  and  engine  on  the  canal  bank, 
1200  yards  from  the  homestead  ;  but  measures  will  be  taken  for 
finding  profitable  employment  for  this  leisure-time.  The  chief 
items  in  the  outlay  for  irrigation  being  for  fixed  and  moveable 
piping,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  it  is  an 
important  question  whether  these  pipes  can  be  provided  with 
sufficient  employment,  so  that  the  charge  for  their  use  may  not 
press  too  heavily  on  each  ton  of  liquid  applied. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  wear  and'  tear  of  the 
moveable  pipe  is  proportionate  to  the  work  it  does,  and  that 
over  the  fixed  pipe  the  charge  for  interest  and  wear  and  tear  may 
be  set  at  a  very  low  rate,  5  or  even  3i  per  cent,  being  sufficient.. 

The  economy  of  this  system,  according  to  English  experience, 
turns  upon  having  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  proporticniate  to 
the  number  of  acres  to  which  pipes  are  applied.  What,  then,  is 
this  proportion  ? 

Lord  Essex,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the- 
tu]_)ular  system,  considers  that,  when  the  inanure  aj)plied  i& 
derived  solely  from  the  urine  of  the  cow-stock,  7  cows,  at  least, 
per  acre  are  recjuired  to  furnish  the  supply.  By  converting  a 
part  of  the  solid  into  liquid  manure,  or  by  the  addition  of 
guano,  these  proportions  may  of  course  be  vai'ied. 

Tlie  farm  of  Vaujours,  having  the  command  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  rich  manure,  is  more  favourably  circumstanced  than 
others  in  this  respect.  Here,  therefore,  pipes  could,  without 
imprudence,  be  laid  under  150  out  of  225  acres  ;  the  tax  for  the 
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"  plant "  falling  less  heavily  on  each  acre  in  proportion  as  their 
number  was  increased. 

Various  considerations  caused  the  work  to  g-o  no  farther: 
expense,  the  irregularity  of  the  outline  of  the  estate,  and,  lastly, 
the  improvement  made  in  our  distribution  from  the  cart  by  the 
use  of  the  "  hydraulic  crane  "  affixed  to  the  portable  tube.  The 
cart  is  still  generally  inferior  to  the  distributor ;  but  if  it  can  be 
filled  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  application  to  small 
outlying  fields,  and  favourable  moments  be  seized  for  work, 
it  may  be  managed  on  a  small  scale.  Such  cases  are  quite 
exceptional. 

By  an  improvement  introduced  at  Vaujours  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  main  pipe,  its  length  does  not  exceed  '22  yards  per  acre ; 
in  England  24  to  28  yards  are  commonly  required. 

Mode  of  applijiny  Liquid  Manure. 

The  amount  of  liquid  manure  to  be  applied  should  not 
generally  exceed  20  tons  per  acre  for  cereals  ;  but  for  forage 
crops,  when  one  dressing  is  laid  on  in  winter  and  two  in  summer, 
this  ([uantity  inay  be  exceeded. 

Summer  dressings  should  be  diluted  three  or  four  fold  with 
water,  of  which  an  adequate  supply  has  been  procured,  which 
the' drainage-water  will  still  further  increase. 

Perfection  in  the  admixture  and  application  of  the  two  con- 
stituents has  not  yet  been  attained,  and  the  course  of  action  was^ 
much  interrupted  and  intermitted. 

First,  a  given  quantity  of  sewage  is  lifted  from  the  barge  inta 
the  reservoir,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  water.  The  contents 
are  well  stirred,  and  then  distributed.  Whilst  the  distribution 
goes  on  both  engine  and  pump  are  idle,  and  the  workmen  are 
unemployed  while  the  reservoir  is  being  filled ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  suction  of  the  pump  is  so  much  improved,  and  the 
service-pipe  works  so  well  with  this  admixture,  that  the  reservoir 
is  emptied  three  times  in  a  day,  and  160  tons  of  dilute  sewage 
applied, — a  sufficient  di'essing  for  from  3^  to  5  acres.  Various 
neighbours  now  come  to  buy  sewage  at  the  cisterns  for  tbx? 
adjacent  fields,  and  the  corporation  of  Paris  have  sanctioned 
the  sale  on  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  2^d.  per  ton. 

The  Course  of  Events. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  the  general  career  of  tl:6e 
farm  up  to  the  end  of  1860  by  stating  that  times  and  events 
seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  sadly  out  of  joint  for  this 
enterprise.  The  seasons  fluctuated  between  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  wet.  At  first,  for  want  of  water  and  the  use  of  the  pumping 
apparatus,  sewage  was  applied  undiluted  from  the  barrels  late  in 
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spring-,  and,  encountering  the  heat  of  summer,  burnt  up  the 
crops,  acting  "  like  oil  poured  on  a  fire."  When  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  and  copious  diluted  dressings  econo- 
mically applied,  the  weather  altered,  and  exuberance  of  growth 
only  resulted  in  disastrous  "  lodgment,"  which  damaged  not 
only  cereals  and  rape  (grown  for  seed),  but  rotted  and  spoiled 
the  forage  crops.  For  such  disasters  in  1860  bad  luck  may  be 
better  pleaded  than  in  most  instances  where  there  is  a  question 
at  issue  between  mishap  and  mismanagement.  From  the  state 
of  the  roads  the  home-lying  fields  had  been  gorged  with  manure, 
the  distant  ones  left  in  a  state  of  beggary,  which  the  recent  sub- 
stitution of  deep  for  shallow  cultivation  did  not  tend  to  relieve. 
The  climate,  too,  was  fickle  and  exceptional  in  this  forest 
"  clearing  ;"  the  temperature  being  nearly  4  degrees  below  that 
ol  Paris.  When  the  sewage,  which  had  burnt  the  first  crop  of 
grass,  told  splendidly  upon  the  second,  which  promised  to  yield 
upwards  of  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  it  was  a  natural  but  a  rash 
proceeding  to  make  hay  in  October  and  November  in  this  land 
of  fog  and  mist. 

A  flock  of  sheep  was  started,  but  showed  no  signs  of  having 
the  golden  hoof,  for  they  figure  in  the  balance-sheet  of  1859  as 
responsible  for  a  loss  of  80/.,  and  for  148Z.  in  that  of  1860  :  the 
fact  being  that  they  had  to  be  bought  when  all  the  world  were 
purchasers,  and  sold  off  when  others  also  were  clearing  out. 
Their  winter's  food,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  rye- 
grass-hay  and  water,  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Lawes  apologises 
lor  giving  experimentally,  to  test  the  animals'  utmost  powers  of 
assimilating  woody  fibre,  at  the  sacrifice  of  profit.  Yet  at  this 
very  same  time  beet  was  being  carted  for  sale  to  factories  at  an 
unremunerative  price !  This  was  running  in  the  ruts  of  French 
custom,  and  abiding  too  rigidly  by  the  sound  principle  that  this 
farm,  commanding  as  it  does  an  ample  supply  of  sewage-manure, 
should  not  keep  back  marketable  produce  for  stock-feeding  and 
conversion  into  manure.  A  prospect  of  an  agreement  for  taking 
in  sheep  at  2d.  per  head  per  week,  between  September  and 
December,  appears  to  promise  an  escape  from  serious  losses. 

Amongst  minor  nuisances  affecting  the  corn-crops,  the  rats 
figured  considerably.  To  the  forest-rat  wheat  was  an  unusual 
treat  :  there  was  no  grain  in  the  neighbourhood  except  in  the 
lath-and-plaster  barn  of  Vaujours.  In  1858  some  thousands  of 
the  sheaves  (the  last  thrashed)  yielded  next  to  nothing.  Cats 
have  since  been  at  a  premium. 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  all  losses  to  amateur  or 
experimental  farming.  In  the  years  1859-1860,  throughout  the 
north  oi  France,  agriculture  suffered  severely,  and  especially  in 
localities  which  in  soil  and  climate  resemble  Vaujours. 
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The  following-  quotation  from  the  'Echo  des  Halles '  will  set 
the  falling  off  of  the  wheat-crop  in  a  clear  light.  "  In  1858  the 
average  produce  of  a  hectare  of  land  was  30  hectolitres,  weighing 
78  kilos,;  100  kilos,  of  wheat  gave  75  kilos,  of  flour;  and 
100  kilos,  of  flour  made  141  kilos,  of  bread.  In  1859  the  average 
produce  per  hectare  was  20  hectolitres,  weighing  72  kilos.  ;  100 
kilos,  of  wheat  gave  75  kilos,  of  flour  ;  100  kilos,  of  flour  made 
137|^  kilos,  of  bread.  In  1860  the  average  produce  was  18 
hectolitres,  weighing  70  kilos.  ;  100  kilos,  of  wheat  gave  65 
kilos,  of  flour  ;  100  kilos,  of  flour  make  130  kilos,  of  bread." 

According  to  these  averages,  the  produce  per  hectare  is  as 
follows : — 

Year.  Wheat.  Flour.  Bread. 


Kil. 

Kil. 

KiL 

1858 

2340 

1755 

2474 

1859 

1440 

1080 

1485 

1860 

1260 

819 

1064 

The    same    table     adapted    to    English    measures    will    stand 
thus : — 

Produce  per  Acre. 

Year.  Wheat.  Flour.  Bread. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1858 

2096 

1572 

2217 

1859 

1290 

967 

1330 

1860 

1128 

733 

953* 

The  manager,  M.  Moll,  remarks  that  this  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  produce,  so  far  from  being  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
expenses,  was  coincident  with  unusual  difficulties  and  high  rates 
of  payment  in  the  labour  market. 

In  1859  the  supply  of  extraneous  —  particularly  Belgian  — 
labour  failed  utterly,  and  the  price  of  day-labour  and  task-work 
rose  accordingly.  Then  came  torrents  of  rain  and  lodgment  of 
crops,  and  from  these  combined  influences  the  price  of  reaping^ 
an  acre  was  IZ.,  instead  of  from  10a\  to  13.?.  ;  that  of  cutting  and 
tying  an  acre  of  oats  15^.  and  16^.,  instead  of  from  65.  6f/.  tO 
95.  M.\ 

*  In  this  and  the  following  .tables  the  French  hectare  is  taken  approximately 
as  ei^ual  to  2^  English  acres,  instead  of  2a.  1r.  05p.,  its  exact  area.  The  kilo- 
gramme is  represented  correctly  as  2'24  lbs.  avoir.  The  results  thus  obtained  are 
sufficiently  correct,  and  the  labour  of  remodelling  these  tables  is  still  considerable. 
—P.  H.  F. 

t  The  environs  of  Paris  are  generally  ill-supplied  with  labour,  because  in  that 
city  wages  are  high  and  living  cheap.  Vaujours  has  a  further  drawback,  from 
the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  cement-works  which  draw  away  the  men,  and 
the  glove-trade  which  employs  the  women.  Field  culture  by  hand-labour  would 
be  almost  impracticable  but  for  the  influx  of  Belgian,  Burgundian,  Norman,  and 
Alsatian  workmen.  To  procure  labourers  without  paying  the  rates  of  the  cement- 
works,  efforts  were  made  to  protect  them  from  being  pillaged  by  publicans.     After 
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Last,  but  not  least  of  evils,  come  the  rabbits,  which  are 
charged  in  the  balance-sheet  with  damage  amounting  to  128/.  ; 
that  is  to  say,  three  times  the  amount  of  rates  and  taxes,  and 
nearly  half  the  rent,  although  account  is  only  taken  of  the 
principal  crops  which  were  injured. 

Lodgment  of  Crops. 

The  chief  disasters  met  with  at  Vaujours  arose  from  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  crops,  which  called  forth  the  following  observations, 
from  the  manager: — • 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  agricultural  profit  hinges  on  grow- 
ing a  maximum  crop,  a  lodged  crop  is  a  certain  loss.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  Ijut  difficult  to  hit  the  mean  of  l)ulk. 

The  limit  is  very  variable.  Whilst  in  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
of  Norsig-le-See  from  55  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  may 
be  grown  without  danger  from  lodging,  elsewhere  the  corn  is 
prostrate  so  that  the  weeds  grow  through  it,  and  the  yield  i& 
destroyed  if  an  attempt  be  made  by  manuring  to  exceed  a  crop 
of  from  22  to  28  bushels. 

Fresh  and  highly  nitrogenous  manure  adapted  for  immediate 
assimilation  promotes  this  lodgment.      This  remark  applies  to- 


sewage. 


From  experience  of  such  effects  at  the  Central  Reservoir,  as 
well  as  at  Vaujours,  it  was  determined  almost  to  abandon  the 
growth  of  wheat.  But,  unhappily,  oats,  which  were  necessary 
for  home  use,  also  lodged  ;  and  if  they  did  not  suffer  equally 
in  the  grain,  the  cost  of  harvesting  was  greatly  increased.  This 
drawback  has  been  diminished,  but  not  removed,  by  growing^ 
foreign  varieties  of  seed. 

But,  with  us,  in  1860,  the  mischief  did  not  stop  here.  Even 
the  crops  oi  rape  and  rye-grass,  forced  on  by  copious  dressings 
of  sewage  applied  in  winter  by  the  pipes,  developed  extra- 
ordinary foliage,  and  ended  by  being  lodged.  This  happened 
especially  on  poor  lands  highly  manured  in  winter. 

If  the  rye-grass  be  nearly  fit  for  the  scythe  before  it  is  lodged, 
the  damage  is  not  great,  though  cutting  will  then  cost  more; 
but  when  the  mischief  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
the  loss  is  serious.  The  grass  will  rot  as  it  stands,  if  not  cut 
directly ;  and,  even  then,  it  is  hard  to  make,  shrinks  in  drying, 
and  assumes  a  bad  colour — in  fact,  it  must  be  consumed  as  green 
fodder, 

the  example  of  the  Imperial  farms  and  large  German  establishments,  a  purveyor 
was  put  into  a  cautine,  under  a  contract  to  board  both  day-labourers  and  men 
doing  task-work  at  a  given  rate.  Nevertlieless,  the  growth  of  crojis  requiring  much 
iiaiid-labour  has  been  necessarily  abandoned,  and  task-work  has  been  substituted 
for  day-M-orlv  when  possllde,  and  nuichinery  introduced.  The  bay-maker  and 
liorse-rake  are  already  in  use,  the  mower  and  reaper  in  contemplation. 
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No  agricultural  treatise,  to  my  knowledge,  speaks  of  forage- 
crops  being  lodged  ;  but  the  report  of  the  English  Commissioners 
sent  in  1859  to  Milan  notices  this  remarkable  fact — that  4000 
acres  of  meadow  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Canal  of  Vittabia, 
the  main  outfall  of  the  sewers  of  Milan,  become  so  much  en- 
riched that  every  three  years,  or  even  every  other  year,  the  sur- 
face herbage  {la  surface  inhei'bee)  is  removed,  and  sold  as 
manure.  But  for  this  precaution,  the  growth  would  be  so  rank 
and  luxuriant  that  the  grass  would  lodge,  so  that  the  scythe 
would  not  go  through  it. 

At  Vaujours  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  to  use  10,000 
tons  of  sewage  yearly  ;  in  1859,  6000  tons  had  been  applied  un- 
diluted, the  lodgment  of  forage-crops  not  having  been  antici- 
pated. The  City  of  Paris  has  annulled  this  contract,  wisely 
considering  that  its  interest  is  best  promoted  by  the  most  econo- 
mical application  of  its  stores  of  manure,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
best  result  with  the  least  amount  of  sewage. 

The  best  precautions  against  lodging  are  to  apply  the  manure 
some  time  before  sowing  the  crop,  and  then  to  give  a  good  deep 
cultivation.  It  would  seem  that  "  lodging "  arises  especially 
from  a  want  of  equilibrium  between  the  organic  and  mineral 
constituents  of  the  plant ;  and  that  this  want  of  equilibrium  takes 
place  when  the  manure  has  been  so  recently  applied  that  it  has 
not  had  time  to  act  chemically  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  the 
mineral  food  of  plants  free,  soluble,  and  capable  of  assimilation. 
Top-dressings  must  consequently  be  avoided  or  made  very  light 
— say  6  to  8  tons  per  acre. 

With  proper  attention  to  these  precautions  cereals  may  be 
grown  with  sewage.  For  layers,  especially  rye-grass  layers, 
these  rules  should  be  observed  : — 

1.  As  in  the  case  of  grain-crops,  to  apply  the  sewage  some 
time  before  sowing,  and  stir  the  ground  well. 

2.  To  give  but  a  moderate  winter  dressing.  The  danger  is, 
that  the  first  crop  should  lodge ;  the  second  and  third  will  bear 
forcing, 

3.  To  grow  lucerne  and  mixed  layers  rather  than  Italian  rye- 
grass. 

4.  To  feed  the  most  luxuriant  crops  till  the  middle  of  April, 
or  even  later. 

There  are  certain  crops  which  never  lodge,  however  highly 
manured,  e.  g.,  cabbage,  maize,  sorghum,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
beet.  The  first  requires  too  much  labour  to  suit  Vaujours  ;  the 
second  and  third  might  be  serviceable  when  our  dairy  is  organ- 
ised ,  Hemp  grows  well,  but  cannot  be  sold  standing ;  the 
labour  of  scutching,  &c.,  makes  this  crop  better  adapted  to  the 
peasant  proprietor  than  to  the  large  farm. 
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The  balance-sheet  published  in  the  year  1860  will  give  a 
general  view  of  the  financial  position  of  enterprise  thus  far.  Its 
two  predecessors  had  likewise,  not  unnaturally,  shown  a  deficit 
for  1857  of  170Z. ;  for  1858  of  290/. 

Balance  Sheet,  1860. 


Assets.            £.  s.  d. 

Cash  in  hand        128  7  0 

Various  Debtors. 

Banker 124  3  0 

Shares  not  taken  up     . .      . .        68  0  0 

Various   Debtors  lor   Goods)   „,«  i  <  r^ 

■  •J                                 >  259  14  0 

supplied j 

Stock      680  16  0 

"  Plant "  for  Irrigation       ..      15217  0 

Dead  Stock 421  11  0 

Underground  Pipes      ..      ..    1263  12  0 

Growing  Crops 961  5  0 

Crops  in  hand       515  12  0 

Improvements,  Manures,  &c.      753  10  0 

Correction  from  last  Year's"!   qiy  no  a 

Account /  " 

Balance          451  1  0 

Odd  pence  omitted  in  Eng-1       n  r.  n 

lish  statement ) 

£5999  5  0 


Accounts  showing  a  Credit  Balance. 

Poultry-yard         6  19  0 

Corn  in  Granary 24  18  0 

Dead  Stock 1770 

Straw  in  hand       56     6  0 

Rye-grass       19     0  0 

Dairy     12     4  0 

M.  Huimy 0     5  0 

Correction  in  Accovmt  1859*  217  14  0 

Balance         451     1  0 


£805   14     0 


Belts.                   £.     s.  d. 

Smith  CLandlord)        ..      ..     821     7  0 

Moll  (Manager) 362  16  0 

Due  to  various  Tradesmen,] 

&c.      (including      Taxes,  I    .-^  18  n 

421.   3s.;  Rent   of  Lands,  |  *'"  ^»  ^ 

24?.) J 

Capital 4344     4  0 

.  £5999     5  0 


Accounts  Indebted. 

"Winter  Oats,  1859        ..      ..  0     2  6 

Spring  Oats,  1859         ..      ..  88  12  0 

Flock 148     6  0 

"W^heat,  1858 19     4  0 

Wheat,  1859 208     8  0 

Beet        6     40 

Rape       21   15  0 

Sour  Kraut 0     3  6 

Embankment  on  Canal       ..  14     0  0 

Carrots 0  11  0 

Cabbage        14  0 

Turnips 12  0 

Green  Rye 15     9  0 

Lucerne 30  12  6 

Meadows       83     8  0 

Potatoes 8     4  0 

Rye,  1859      7     4  0 

Pigs        0  15  0 

"Dardelle"  (?) 0  16  0 

Manure 880 

"Halfand" 2  10  6 

Horses 9  10  0 

Injury  from  Game  and  "Vermin  128  15  o 

£805  14  0 


It  appears  from  the  form  of  this  document  that  each  crop  is 
separately  charged  with  rent,  labour,  seed,  &c.,  and  credited  with 
the  sum  it  produces.  The  fixed  charges  for  drains,  irrigation,  &c., 
fall  so  heavily  upon  the  land,  that  a  crop,  unless  much  above  the 
average,  cannot  be  remunerative      •^-       ^ 


The  charge  for  wear  and  tear 


*  This  entry  refers  to  some  payments  made  on  account  of  drainage,  an  outlay 
which  the  landlord  has  undertaken  to  meet. 
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and  interest  on  the  apparatus  for  irrigation  alone  is  200/,  It 
appears  elsewhere  that  the  horses  are  charged  3J  centimes  per 
hour,  or  2s.  2c/.  for  a  day  of  7 J  hours. 

We  shall  hardly  follow  the  manager  through  his  explanation 
of  all  the  items  in  th^s  account,  but  will  glance  at  those  Avhich 
have  the  more  prominent  interest. 

Of  the  grain  crops,  it  may  be  observed  that  before  the  rise  of 
prices  they  had  been  valued  at  a  low  rate  to  the  granary  account, 
which  is  a  gainer  thereby.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  grain 
to  the  straw  was  unusually  small,  for  29  acres  of  wheat  gave 
20,167  sheaves,  and  only  729  bushels  of  corn — 25  bushels  per 
acre — or  1^^  litres  (-28  of  a  gallon)  to  a  sheave,  instead  of  the 
usual  proportion  of  from  2|-  to  3  litres  (-55  to  '66  of  a  gallon). 

On  a  piece  of  3  acres  the  result  of  the  beet  crop  is  striking. 
The  produce  was  35  tons,  and  still  the  account  shows  a  loss  of 
more  than  21.  per  acre.  The  selling  price  (lis.  M.  per  ton) 
when  they  were  lifted  being  thought  unsatisfactory,  they  were 
valued  at  that  price  to  the  stock,  but  from  subsequent  mis- 
management were  spoilt  by  frost  and  rain.*  The  price  of  labour 
also  told  against  this  crop.  Moreover,  they  were  grown  with 
farmyard  manure,  which  was  valued  at  8  fr.  (6s.  bd.)  -per  ton, 
and  the  beet  was  charged  with  half  that  amount. 

The  loss  on  the  sheep  is  surprising.  It  was  in  great  measure 
caused  by  disease  and  death,  the  soil  being  so  ill-suited  to  a 
breeding  flock  that  it  has  been  abandoned.  Moreover,  the 
valuation  of  the  flock,  though  in  improved  condition,  had  been 
lowered;  they  were  set  at  18s.  per  head,  instead  of  22s.  6c/. 
They  were  fed  on  refuse  unsaleable  stover  (probably  rye-grass), 
charged  at  a  high  market-price.  Half-bred  merinos,  it  is  stated, 
cannot  pay  on  such  fare. 

The  loss  on  the  meadows  is  not  explained  in  this  account. 
In  the  two  previous  years  "green  crops"  had  shown  a  profit  of 
104/.,  as  was  to  be  expected  :  for  hay,  if  good,  makes  a  good 
price  at  Paris  ;  and  if  tough  or  damaged  sells  fairly  for  "  pack- 
ing." When  the  dairy  is  well  organised,  this  account  will  pro- 
bably bear  a  better  aspect. 

For  the  loss  on  pigs  England  is  in  a  way  responsible  ;  the 
breed  kept,  "the  New  Leicester,"  is  beautiful,  but  they  do  not 
breed. 

"  Manure "  and  "  Horses "  require  a  word  of  explanation. 
The  first,  taken  in  the  previous  year's  valuation,  had  shrunk  in 
bulk,   and  so   was   short  measure.     The  horse  account  suffered 


*  This  account  probably  belongs  to  a  year  subsequent  to  that  in  -which  the 
exceptional  sheep-manure  was  accumulated. 
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from  losses  caused  by  the  severe  winter-carting  connected  with 
the  unhappy  new  tunneh 

The  next  item  on  the  debit  side  is  "  Vermin," — that  is  to  say, 
rabbits. 

In  justification  of  this  charge  a  letter  is  inserted,  written  by  a 
distinguished  French  agriculturist — M.  Menard  de  Happemeau 
— who  has  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  successful  management 
in  his  department  (Loir-et-Cher). 

"  By  speaking  to  me  of  rabbits  you  open  an  old  wound  ;  I  pity  you  with  all 
ray  heart,  if  you  have  to  do  with  this  accursed  race.  You  are  indeed  in  the 
Forest  of  Bondy  if  you  are  at  daggers  drawn  with  siwrtsmen.  These  gentlemen 
think  nothing  worthy  of  consideration  but  game.  Eack  your  brains  to  cover 
the  sandy  wastes  of  the  Sologne  with  rich  harvests  ;  introduce — as  you  have 
done — a  complete  system  which  will  multiply  our  supply  of  meat  tenfold ; 
sweat  blood  and  water  to  cheapen  the  necessaries  of  life  :  this  is  all  '  bosh,'  in 
comparison  with  our  noble  '  sport,'  and  yet  we  are  in  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

"  You  are  in  a  position  to  make  yourself  heard  :  demand  then  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  1844,  which  leaves  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of  game  and  sportsmen 
— it  is  your  only  chance.  For  my  part,  the  game  has  in  four  years  damaged 
my  crops  to  the  amount  of  2400?.  I  took  legal  proceedings  against  the  pro- 
prietor, and  succeeded  before  the  magistrates,  on  an  appeal,  and  in  the  superior 
■court.  For  one  3'ear's  damages  I  received  nearly  400?. — half  my  loss  ;  but 
I  find  going  to  law  a  bad  occupation  for  a  farmer,  who  meanwhile  neglects  his 
liusiness,  and  have  come  to  the  heroic  determination  to  enclose  250  acres  with 
close  paling,  and  lay  the  rest  of  my  farm  under  grass,  which  is  least  injured 
by  game. 

"  Now,  it  is  full  occupation  for  one  man,  from  October  to  May,  to  guard 
daily  my  five  miles  of  fence,  and  stop  the  gaps  which  the  rabbits  make,  either  by 
burrowing  or  gnawing  the  fence.  You  see  then  that  I  have  not  got  the  rabbits 
down,  as  you  supposed,  but  have  been  satisfied  with  fortifying  myself  against 
these  invaders  at  an  enormous  cost;  but  I  feel  daily  more  and  more  satisfaction 
iit  having  adopted  this  defence." 

M.  Moll  remarks  that,  being  unable  to  adopt  M.  Menard's 
safeguard,  and  having  assured  himself  that  no  crop,  except  hemp, 
is  safe  from  rabbits,  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  appeal  to 
superior  authorities  for  the  right  of  defending  his  crops  by  night 
or  by  day  against  these  invaders — a  right  which  the  law  of  1844 
has  extinguished. 

The  profit  of  the  poultry -yard  seems  to  indicate  that  foxes  do 
not  prevail  among  the  '"'■animanx  nuisibles."  It  is  a  small  item, 
and  the  profit  is  probably  limited  by  the  amount  of  tail-corn 
produced. 

The  gain  on  corn  and  straw  in  store  in  reality  is  due  to  a  rise 
in  price ;  but  ihe  latter  is  suggestive  of  a  probable  source  of 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  Paris  market,  when  a  threshing- 
machine  is  procured  that  does  not  bruise  the  straw. 

The  really  promising  feature  is  the  dairy.  The  profit  here 
realised  is  not  large,  l)ecause  the  dairy  had  been  but  lately 
organised,  and  that  on  the  most  economical  plan.     The  common 
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• 

price  for  a  cow  at  Paris,  201.  to  24/.,  being  considered  excessive, 
8  cows  were  boug-ht  from  the  Loiret  at  6/.  a  head,  and  8  heifers 
from  the  Haute  Saone,  and  4  or  5  more  picked  up  at  home. 

Ot  course,  several  among  this  scratch-lot  proved  sickly  and 
bad  milkers  ;  and  when  the  supply  of  milk  increased,  a  market 
for  it  had  to  be  provided,  and,  meanwhile,  a  Swiss  cowman 
was  drawing  his  32  f  per  month  for  wages.  So  much  for  makmg 
a  start  I    but  that  is  now  done. 

The  milk  produced  is  rich,  and  highly  approved  by  con- 
sumers. This  result  is  attributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  crops 
grown  by  irrigation.  It  sells  Avholesale  at  Ifc?.,  and  retail  at 
2d.  per  quart  (17-5  c.  and  20  c.  per  litre).  If  any  remains  unsold, 
It  is  made  into  cheese.  This  milk  yielded  15  to  16  per  cent,  of 
cream,  which  sold  at  I'dd.  per  quart.  Three  litres  of  cream,  about 
2^  quarts,  usually  give.l  kil.  (2l- lbs.)  of  butter — 5  per  cent, 
from  the  milk — a  satisfactory  result. 

Returns  are  promised  in  future  reports  of  the  proportions  sub- 
sisting between  food  consumed  and  milk  furnished  by  cows  of 
four  different  races. 

A  slight  but  graceful  allusion  explains  the  success  of  the 
dairy — Madame  Moll  devotes  herself  to  this,  the  lady's  depart- 
inent.  Any  careful  reader  of  Professor  Voelcker's  practical 
writings  on  the  dairy  and  its  products  cannot  but  be  awake  to 
the  importance  of  such  co-operation. 

EXPERIMEXTS. 

The  manager,  M.  Moll,  prefaces  his  Report  of  Experiments 
conducted  on  the  farm  in  various  seasons,  with  remarks  to  the 
loUowing   effect : — 

"  To  combine  experimental  agriculture  with  profit  is  indis- 
putably the  hardest  problem  in  farming;, but  the  manager  of 
Vaujours  is  pledged  to  attempt  its  solution. 

"The  main  object  of  these  trials  was  simple  enough — to  prove- 
the   efilicacy  of  Parisian   night-soil ;   but  in   a  complex  art  like- 
agriculture  nothing  is  simple,  especially  no  comparative  experi- 
ments which  aim  at  obtaining  scientific  accuracy — a  result  not 
easily  reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  labour. 

"  Experiments  on  a  small  scale — pocket-handkerchief  farming 
— have  been  severely,  and  in  part  justly,  criticised.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  criticism  field-experiments  were  commenced, 
which  are  simple  enough  if  it  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  the 
crop  on  such  a  plot  is  somewhat  better  than  another,  or  the 
reverse  ;  but  beset  with  difficulties  if  the  excess  or  deficit  is  to- 
be  ascertained  by  weighing — a  troublesome  task  even  in  fair 
weather,  and  still  more  so  when  seasons  are  unfavourable  and 
hands  scarce.      Moreover,  for  a  comparative  experiment  to  have 
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any  real  value,  it  is  indispensable  that  every  other  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  plots,  except  the  special  object  of  trial, 
should  be  identical ;  that  is,  that  not  only  the  soil  should  be 
uniform,  but  that  the  ploughing,  harrowing,  manuring,  and 
sowing  be  done  simultaneously,  since  the  difference  of  even  a 
few  hours  may  tell  seriously  on  the  results. 

"  These  considerations  will  account  for  the  small  number  of 
experiments  made,  or  at  least  reported,  by  the  most  enlightened 
advocates  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  for  their  disregard  of 
such  experiments  as  have  not  been  verified  by  repeated  trials." 

The  experiments  commenced  in  the  dry  years  1857  and  1858, 
before  the  pumps  and  pipes  were  in  operation,  and  before  a 
supply  of  water  for  dilution  had  been  secured,  were  in  many 
respects  inconclusive,  and  in  some,  unsatisfactory. 

Potatoes  irrigated  at  the  end  of  June  in  a  scorching  season, 
with  undiluted  sewage,  were  injured  by  the  dressing.  The 
plants  were  burnt  up,  and  after  a  few  days  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  fell  off;  new  shoots  sprang  up  from  below,  new  tubers 
were  formed,  and  the  older  ones  died  away.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  however,  profited  largely  by 
this  misapplied  dressing.  Even  on  mangold,  sewage  undiluted 
did  not  produce  a  favourable  effect  in  a  hot  season. 

For  corn-crops  the  lesson  was  learnt  that  to  avoid  "  lodging," 
an  application  of  the  sewage,  some  time  before  sowing,  is 
desirable,  a  top-dressing  in  spring  being  fatal  in  a  wet  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  sewage  to  first  and  second- 
crop  hay  gave  the  following  satisfactory  results. 

The  Effect  of  Sewage  on  the  Hay- Crop — chiefly  Rye- Grass. 


A  First  Cutting,  May  9th : — 

Ilay  dressed  in  winter  with   10   tons    (nearly)   of 

sewage  per  acre        

Ilay  on  same  field  not  dressed 

A  Second  Cutting,  September  1 1  th  : — 

Aftermath  dressed  with  18  tons  per  acre 

Aftermath  not  dressed         


Green 
Produce. 


tons.  cwts. 


9     4 
3     0 


6   10 

0     8? 


Hay. 


tons.  cwts. 


0   14f 


«§ 
oi 


Percentage 

of  Nitrogen 

in  Hay. 


1-94 
\'-20 


2-90 
1-60 


The  whole  field  had  been  dressed  with  sewage  before  the  seed 
was  sown ;  but  for  this,  the  difference  in  the  results  would  have 
been  still  greater. 

To  complete  the  experiment  M.  Houzeau  was  requested,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  witli  our  own  product,  to  analyse  the 
hay  of  Paimboeuf,  which  is  in  high  repute  at  Nantes,  and  that  of 
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La  Guerche,  a  first-class  hay  in  the  Paris  market.     The  results 
were  as  follows  : — 

Hay  from  Hay  from 

I'iumbceuf.  La  Guerche. 

Water       12-55  ..  11-95 

Phosphates  and  other  miueral  salts        ..  7-75  ..  6-68 

AVoody  fibre  and  cellulose       24-50  ..  26-90 

Saccharine  and  starchy  matter,  &c.        ..  46*23  ..  45*73 

Albuminous  substances 7*12  ..  6*94 

Fatty  matter 1-85  ..  1*80 

100*00  100-00 

Nitrogen -      ..      ••        1-44         ..  1-11 

In  these  analyses,  M.  Moll  remarks,  "  I  will  only  call  attention 
to  the  nitrogen  which  they  severally  contain.  The  nitrogen  in 
the  highly-esteemed  hay  of  La  Guerche  appears  to  amount  only 
to  57  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  our  first  piece,  and  38  per 
cent,  of  the  third  piece  ;  nevertheless  stock  are  very  fond  of  this 
hav,  and  it  seems  to  suit  them  well. 

"  Are,  then,  chemists  mistaken  in  pointing  out  nitrogen  as  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  nutrition  ?  I  think  not ;  but 
onlv  believe  that  rye-grass — the  chief  constituent  in  our  hay — 
either  is  a  substance  unpalatable  to  stock,  or  that  it  has  properties 
unfavourable  to  mastication.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  probably 
the  true  one ;  a  man  need  only  look  at  its  limp  but  likewise 
tough  and  harsh  stems,  to  understand  why  stock  do  not  like  it." 

In  conclusion,  M.  Moll  remarks  on  the  economical  result,  that 
though  the  dressing  was  applied  undiluted — a  most  objectionable 
proceeding  in  summer,  particularly  such  a  dry,  hot  summer  as 
1858 — each  ton  of  the  dressing  produced  an  increase  of  2  cwt. 
of  hay.  Since,  then,  each  ton  cost,  everything  included,  2s.,  and 
the  2  cwt.  of  hay  were  worth  from  4^.  2rf.  to  5s.,  the  gain  was 
clear,  particularly  if  the  manifest  effect  of  the  dressing  on  the 
crops  of  the  next  year  be  taken  into  account. 

This  experiment  and  these  observations  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  can  recall  to  mind  Professor  Voelcker's 
reinarks,  in  connexion  with  his  lecture  on  Sewage,  to  the  effect 
that  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  a  crop  rather  indicated  want  of 
maturity  than  a  higher  feeding  value. 

An  experiment  intended  to  contrast  the  effects  of  farmyard 
manure,  of  "soil,"  and  of  rape-cake,  on  the  growth  of  oats, 
brought  out  one  or  two  remarkable  facts.  It  was  intended  to 
furnish  to  each  plot,  under  a  different  form,  an  equal  quantity  of 
nitrogen  ;  but  the  yard  manure  applied  was  that  made  by  sheep, 
wintered  chiefly  upon  hay,  and  littered  with  straw,  and  it  was 
rather  hastily  assumed  that  it  would  have  the  same  composition 
as  ordinary  farmyard  manure  :   but  that  there  might  be  no  uncer- 

X  2 
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taintv,  it  Avas  submitted  to  M.  Houzeau  for  analysis,  when  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  but  coukl  not  easily  be  rectified.  The 
analysis  Avas  as  follows  : — - 

Analysis  of  Manure  made  hy  Sheep  xcintered  upon  Hay,  and  littered  idth 

Straw  in  a  Yard. 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 28*960 

Carbonic  acid  of  combination          0'512 

Phosphoric  acid       1*285 

Sulphuric  acid         1"277 

Chlorine 0-916 

Potassium        0'611 

Sodium 1-222 

Magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron 0-256 

Lime         2-087    . 

Clay,  sand,  and  soluble  silica         12-194 

Water       50-680 

100-000 

Nitrogen,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia •072 

,,         in  other  salts         -201 

„         in  organic  matter         -022 

.  „        in  nitrates traces 

1  •  i9o 

The  small  amount  of  water  (50  per  cent.,  instead  of  75-80)  and 
the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  (i-195,  instead   of  0-400)  which 
this  manure  contained,  quite  deranged  the  intended  balance  be- 
tween the  experimental  manures.      Since  the  "  soil "  contained  of 
nitrop-en  0'350  per  cent.,  and  of  minerals  and  salts  left  after  com- 
bustion 0-843  per  cent.,  it  had  been  intended  that  a  dressing  of 
24  tons  per  acre  of  yard  manure,  and  the  same  number  of  tons  of 
soil,  should  be  applied.     When  the  result  of  the  analysis  became 
known,  to   make  up  for  the  existing  inequality,  a  farther  supply 
of  24   tons  per  acre  of  sewage,  diluted  with   an   ecjual  bulk  of 
water,  was  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  growing  crop.     The 
result  was  not   so   favourable  as  the  manager  anticipated,  but  it 
perhaps  did  all  that  he  had  any  right  to  expect  from  this  over- 
dose.     But  even  then  more  nitrogen  had  been  supplied  in  the 
vard  manure  than  in  the  sewage  :   viz.,  in  the  first,  at  the  rate  of 
G42  lbs.  per  acre,  and  in  the  second  only  376  lbs.     One  experi- 
mental  plot  then  had  120  tons  of  sewage;   another,  apparently 
GO  tons   of  sewage;  another,  1  ton  11  cwt.  of  rape-cake,  which 
was  thought  equal  to  19  tons  per  acre  of  common  yard  manure  ; 
but  more  could  not  be  procured. 

The  sowing  of  the  oats  was  delayed  till  the  7th  of  May.  A 
rainy  season  set  in  before  the  top-di-esslng  of  24  tons  was  given, 
June  9th,  to  the  2n(l  plot.  Great  heat  followed  ;  the  croi)s 
ri])ened  unequally.     The  unmanurcd  plot  and  that  manured  with 
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rape-cake  ripened  well  ;  that  with  farmyard-manures  less  well  ; 
those  dressed  with  sewage  were  worst  in  this  respect.  After 
an  unsatisfactory  harvest  the  crop  was  tied  and  weighed,  Septem- 
ber 19th,  No  account  was  kept  of  the  produce  of  grain.  The 
weight  of  straw  and  grain  together  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons.   cwts. 

Plot  1.  Yard  manure      1       2f  per  acre. 

„    2.  Sewage        1       2i 

„    3.  I'apc-cake 0     16  ,, 

„    4.  Xothing      0       9 

It  is  needless  to  criticise  these  results.  Moderate,  rational, 
^nd  seasonable  manuring  can  alone  furnish  a  good  practical 
lesson  ;  but  incidentally  we  owe  to  this  record  a  useful  analysis 
of  a  peculiar  sort  of  manure. 

Tlie  Effects  of  a  Manure,   contrasted  with  the  Mamirial  Effects 

jnvduced  hij  tlie  Food  and  Litter  which  are  consumed  to  furnish 

such  Manure. 

The  next  experiment  recorded  was  also  rather  serviceable  in 
design,  than  successful  in  the  event. 

The  manager  thus  explains  his  motives  for  instituting  this  com- 
parison :  "  It  has  been  said  that  stock  does  not  so  much  make, 
as  consume  manure,  and  common  sense  shows  that  the  animal 
cannot  live,  grow,  or  fatten  but  by  retaining  and  assimilating  a 
portion  of  the  food  which  it  devours  ;  and  yet,  whenever  these 
constituents  of  manure  have  been  applied  to  the  soil  instead  of 
the  manure  itself,  less  produce  has  been  reaped  than  would  have 
been  looked  for  if  the  substances  employed  had  passed  through 
the  animal  economy.  This  seems  to  be  a  paradox  ;  but  may  we 
not  suppose  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  these  substances  have 
parted  with  some  of  their  fertilising  elements,  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  been  so  affected  by  the  digestive  process  that  when 
they  have  been  piled  up  in  heaps,  or  buried  in  the  soil,  they  act 
powerfully  on  the  atmospheric  gases,  absorbing,  condensing,  and 
assimilating  these  sources  of  fertility, — in  short,  playing  the  part 
of  natural  nitre-beds,  Avith  greater  efficacy  than  they  could  have 
done  in  their  primary  state?  At  all  events,  this  is  an  open 
ouestion.  Theory  appeal's  to  be  at  variance  with  fact,  whilst 
reputed  facts  have  not  been  watched  with  the  care  and  exactitude 
required  for  their  establishment  as  conclusive." 

The  following  experiment  was  therefore  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  supplying  this  apparent  defect.  Two  plots  (5  and  6), 
adjacent  to  the  four  referred  to  in  the  last  experiment,  were 
manured  :  the  latter.  No.  G,  with  60  tons  of  manure  ;  and  No. 
5  with  8  tons  of  hay  and  2  tons  16  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre. 
These  10  tons  16  cwt.  of  food  and  litter  would,  in  fact,  have 
made  2^  times  that  amount  of  manure,  or  24  tons  6  cwt.     But 
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the  hay  used — the  aftercrop,  similar  to  that  referred  to  in  a 
previous  experiment,  containing  2*9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  sup- 
plied in  all  519  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  to  which  that  in  the  straw — 
estimated  at  0"5  per  cent. — added  31  lbs,  more,  or  550  lbs.  in 
all,  instead  of  the  642  lbs.  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  dung. 
The  inequality  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  experiments 
The  result  was  that — 

Cwts.    lbs. 

Plot  Xo.  5,  dressed  with  dung,  jJi'oduced       18     74 

„    No.  6,  manured  with  chopped  straw  and  liay,  produced     18     58 

or  very  nearly  an  equal  bulk. 

An  Experiment  to  compare  the  Effect  produced  hy  a  r/iven  quantity 
of  ordinani  Blanure  :  1st.  When  ajjplied  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
2ndly.    When  converted  into  Liquid  Manure. 

"This  was  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  at  Vaujours, 
besides  havins:  been  much  debated  elsewhere.  The  advocates  of 
liquid  manure,  on  the  one  hand,  had  maintained  that  the  action 
of  manure  is  quadrupled  by  dilution ;  its  opponents  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  eminent  agriculturist  a  statement  (which  he  did  not 
confirm)  that  the  faeces  of  48  cows,  distributed  over  25  acres  in 
a  liquid  form,  were  of  little  use,  except  for  dissolving  the  guano 
which  he  also  applied."  To  test  these  contending  assertions,  two 
plots,  7  and  8,  adjoining  the  previous  six,  were  manured  at  the 
rate  of  24  tons  per  acre.  To  No.  8  the  manure  was  applied  in 
the  usual  manner ;  with  No.  7  this  course  was  adopted  : — The 
manure  was  mixed  with  3^-  times  its  weight  of  water  36  hours 
before  use ;  it  was  then  well  stirred  and  macerated  over-night. 
The  solid  matter  (remains  of  straw  and  hay)  was  then  strained 
off,  and  one-half  of  the  liquid  applied  to  the  land  and  hoed 
in  at  once,  at  the  same  time  that  No.  8  was  manured,  the  other 
half  being  kept  in  reserve. 

Both  plots  were  sown  with  Indian  corn,  broadcast,  on  the  18th 
of  May  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  after  a  showery  interval,  the 
other  half  of  the  liquid  manure  was  applied  to  No,  7,  the  Indian 
corn  being  then  well  up  and  strong.  To  the  end  of  June — the 
weather  being  then  damp — no  difference  was  perceptible  between 
the  plots  ;■  after  that,  in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
No.  7  showed  a  decided  advantage.  On  the  7th  of  September  the 
crops  on  each  piece  were  cut  with  the  sickle  and  set  into  stooks, 
where  they  remained  till  October  17th,  when  both  were  weighed. 

The  climate  of  Vaujours  being  unsuited  for  the  ripening  of 
this  grain,  account  could  only  be  taken  of  the  gross  weight,  which 
was — 

Produce  of  Maize. 

Tons.  cTvts.    lbs. 

On  I'lo'j  7.  IManure  applied  in  liquid  form,  24  tons  por  acre      .S     11     11 

,,  Plots.  Manure  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner   ..       ..       0       8  lOO 
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or,  in  other  words,  the  prockice  of  Plot  7  was  nearly  one-third 
greater  than  that  of  Plot  8. 

In  1860, — a  year,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  cold  and  wet, 
almost  beyond  precedent, — the  eight  plots  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  experiments  were  all  sown  with  giant  wheat  on  the 
15th  of  November;  it  was  ripe,  and  cut  August  the  28th;  was 
carted  on  the  6th  of  September ;  and  on  the  17th  the  corn  and 
straw  were  carefully  measured  and  weighed. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Plots, 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Quantity  of  Jlanure  per  Acre 
applied  in  1859. 


Sheep-manure,  24  tons  =  48  tons 
of  common  farmyarcT-mannre 

Sewage,  48  tons 

Rape-cake,  1  ton  11  cwts 

Nothing         

Sheep-mauure,  24  tons  =  48  tons 
Hay,  8  tons  •,  straw,  2  tons  16  cwts. 

Sheep-manure   (=48  tons)  con- 
verted into  liquid-manure 
Sheep-manure  (  =  48  tons)  .. 


Crop  of  Oats, 
1859. 


Crop  of  Giant  Wlieat,  1860, 
per  Acre. 


Produce 

in 
Grain. 


Produce 

in 
Straw. 


Tons.  cwts.   lbs. 

lbs. 

1     2     44 

1505 

1     2     22 

1701 

0   16       0 

964 

0     9       0 

808 

0   18     74 

1680 

0   18     58 

13.50 

Crop  of  Maize, 
Stallis  and  Com. 

8    11      11 

1510 

6     8   100 

1688 

Tons.  cwls.  lbs. 


2  12  62 
2  10  44 
1    17  15 

1  8     9 

2  11  44 
2     1   71 


2     9  61 
2  11   35 


Proportion 

between 

the  Grain 

and  Straw. 


0-2.56 
0-302 
0-256 
0-257 
0-291 
0-290 


0-272 
0-294 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  sewage  when  applied  in  these  large 
quantities  acted  more  favourably  on  the  second  than  on  the  first 
crop,  and,  as  compared  with  farmyard  manure,  increased  the 
grain  more  than  the  straw,  producing  5  per  cent,  less  straw  and 
13  per  cent,  more  grain  than  the  latter. 

In  plot  6  the  chopped  hay  and  straAV  used  as  manure  is  com- 
paratively still  less  successful  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
result  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  which  assigns  to  vege- 
table manures  a  less  energetic  but  more  abiding  action  than  that 
of  animal  manure. 

In  plot  7  the  yard-manure  applied  in  a  liquid  shape  is  much 
behind  its  competitor  in  plot  8,  producing  25  bushels  of  corn  as 
against  28  bushels,  and  2  tons  9^  cwts.  of  straw  as  against  2  tons 
11^  cwts.,  but  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  an  excess  of  one- 
third. 

But  the  enlightened  advocates  of  liquid  manure   have  always 

admitted  its  want    of   endurance,    Avhich,   however,    is    no    real 

efect.      A  prompt  return  and   rapid  circulation  of  capital  is  the 

hief  object  to  be   attained ;  if  from  one  process  and  one  crop  a 

ull   and  immediate  return  can  be  reaped  for  every  outlay,  then 
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tliat  feature  in  agriculture  will  have  been  removed  wliich  con- 
trasts most  unlavourably  with  the  returns  derived  i'rom  trade  and. 
commerce.  In  1861  these  plots  were  all  in  Dutch  clover;  in 
18G2  a  wheat  crop  will  again  be  taken,  to  complete  the  series  of 
experiments.     These  will  be  the  subject  of  future  repents. 

T]ie   Coinjjarative  Effect  of  Farmyard  Manure  and  Sewaye 

on  Mangold. 

The  object  here  was  to  compare  the  crop  produced  liy  farm- 
yard manure  with  that  resulting  from  a  single  dressing  of  sewage, 
from  two  such  dressings,  and  from  two  dressings  of  liquid  in 
addition  to  farmyard  manure. 

Tiie  soil  was  a  clayey  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clav  or  marl  ; 
it  had  last  grown  lucerne,  which  was  prematurely  smothered  with 
grass. 

The  first  lot  had  manure  from  the  sheep-yards,  such  as  ha.s 
been  liefore  referred  to,  but  in  this  case  it  contained  70  per  cent, 
of  water.  This  was  laid  on  in  ]\Iarch.  This  and  the  two  next 
plots  were  ploughed  at  the  end  of  April  or  ear.ly  in  May,  and 
sown  about  May  the  15th. 

The  fourth  plot  had  been  manured  like  the  first,  ftut  ploughed 
in  February  ;  it  was  tlien  harrowed,  scarified,  and  rolled  before 
the  sowing,  which  took  place  about  May  the  15th.  The  manure 
applied  at  the  rate  of  33  tons  10  cwts.  per  acre  was  equivalent  to 
34  tons  16  cwts.  per  acre  of  ordinary  manure,  as  it  contained  5 
per  cent,  less  water  than  is  usual.  The  first  dressing  of  liquid 
v/as  applied  June  the  9th,  viz.  8  tons  of  sewage  diluted  with  32 
terns  of  water  per  acre. 

The  second  dressing,  given  towards  the  end  of  June,  con- 
sisted of  3  tons  3  cwts.  of  sewage  with  6  tons  8  cwts.  of  water. 

The  plots  were  v/eighed  in  the  field  eight  days  after  they  were 
pulled  and  laid  in  small  heaps  :  they  had  been  cleaned  with 
more  than  common  attention,  so  that  the  distillery  of  Mitry, 
which  bought  them,  only  deducted  3  per  cent,  from  the  gross 
weight  for  tare,  &C.      The  produce  was  as  follows  : — 


riots. 

llangold  Crop. 

AVeight  of 

Kools  and 

Leaves  per 

Acre. 

■\Veis)it  of 

Eeots  tijiped 

and  t.iiled, 

per  Acre. 

Number 

of  ]!out.i 

per  Cwl. 

I 

2 
3 

4 

Yard  manure,  34  tons  16  cwts 

1  dressing  of  sewage,  8  tons  3  cwts. 

2  dressings,  in  all  11  tons  G  cwts 

Yard  manure,  as  Plot  1  ;   liquid  manure, 

as  Plot  3 

Ions.  cwts. 
28      10 
35       6 
37     18 

■     55     1 7 

tons.    cwts. 
24      17 
2G      11 
32      15 

48       8 

301 

29 

23^ 

18^ 

These  experiments  show  the  special  advantage  of  using  liquitl 
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manure  for  roots,  and  the  importance  of  diluting  it  when  applied 
to  growing  crops.  The  vield  increases  in  the  following  propor- 
tions :  100  :  107;  132  :"l83. 

If  the  farmyard  manure  be  valued  at  65.  hd.  per  ton,  including 
all  costs,  and  35.  2d.  be  charged  for  each  ton  of  liquid  manure, 
when  applied  to  the  land  together  v.'ith  the  water  with  which  it 
was  diluted,  it  appears  that  the  yard  inanure  in  plot  1  constitutes 
a  chai'ge  against  the  roots  of  4s.  6^.  per  ton  ;  the  sewage  in  plot 
2  a  charge  of  \s. ;  that  in  plot  3  of  Is.  \^d.  ;  and,  lastly,  manure 
and  sewage  together  in  plot  4  make  a  charge  of  3^.  4c?.  per  ton. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this,  remarks  jNI.  Moll,  that 
there  is  any  benefit  in  restricting  the  supply  of  manui'e,  because 
other  outgoings,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  tillage,  seed,  hoeing,  are 
chargeable  upon  the  land,  whether  the  crop  be  larger  or  smaller. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  all  costs  being  included,  the  crop  on  plot  3 
was  more  economically  grown  than  that  on  plot  2. 

The  conclusions  to  be  ari'ived  at  from  these  and  similar  expe- 
riments, so  far  as  they  can  at  present  be  drawn,  are  thus  summed 
up  by  the  manager,  M.  Moll,  after  remarking  on  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with,  from  unfavourable  seasons,  the  incom- 
plete state  of  his  apparatus,  and  the  want  (now  removed)  of  a 
supply  of  water  for  purposes  of  dilution. 

1.  Night-soil  alone,  applied  to  crops  in  full  growth  during  dry 
weather  in  summer,  is  always  more  or  less  injurious. 

2.  It  is  generally  of  service  when  applied  during  rain  in  sum- 
iner,  but  its  action  depends  much  upon  the  amount  of  rain  during 
tmd  after  the  dressing,  the  nature  and  state  of  forwardness  of  the 
<:rop,  and  the  greater  or  less  permeability  of  the  soil. 

3.  Applied  during  drought  to  pastures  newly  mown,  it  pro- 
duces little  or  no  effect  until  the  first  heavy  rain. 

4.  If  it  be  spread  on  bare  ground  shortly  before  sowing,  it 
appears  to  be  equal  in  immediate  effect  to  a  similar  weight  of 
good  farmyard  manure ;  and,  applied  in  considerable  quantities 
•(say  32  to  48  tons  an  acre]  and  on  clay  soils,  the  effects  will  be 
apparent  for  tvvo  or  even  three  years. 

5.  Since,  however,  weight  for  weight,  it  contains  less  nitrogen 
than  farmyard  manure  ('35  instead  of  'SOT  per  cent.),  it  follows 
that  59  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  night-soil  will  produce  as  much  effect 
as  100  lbs.  in  farmyard  manure. 

6.  The  most  efficacious  mode  of  application  is  to  mix  "  soil " 
with  from  three  to  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  apply  it  in 
spring  to  youncj  plants. 

7.  Applied  in  the  above  form  to  beetroot,  it  produced  26  tons 

II  cwts.  of  clean  roots  per  acre  from  a  supply  of  63  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen ;  whereas  common  m.anure,  containing  448  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
only  gave  24  tons  17  cwts.      In  the   first  instance  each  pound  of 
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nitrog-en    produced    935   lbs.   of  beet,    and    in   the    second    only 
124  lbs. 

8.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  virtue  of  the  night-soil  is 
then  wholly  absorbed,  whilst  it  is  generally  admitted  that  only  one- 
half  of  that  contained  in  ordinary  manure  is  consumed  by  a  crop 
of  beet.  The  relation,  therefore,  between  the  two  manures  would 
not  be  as  935  to  124,  but  rather  as  935  to  248. 

9.  It  must  be  added  that  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
already  in  the  soil  (the  previous  crop  of  lucerne  having  been 
ploughed  in)  and  the  wet  season  had  probably  aided  the  action 
of  the  night-soil,  more  than  that  of  the  other  manure. 

10.  Night-soil  does  not  act  on  all  other  plants  to  such  a  re- 
markable degree  as  on  beet.  The  experiments  made  near  the 
"  reservoir "  would  lead  to  the  following  classification  in  their 
order  of  adaptation  : — 

1.  Beetroot,  turnips,  swedes,  carrots,  and  cabbages. 

2.  Hemp  and  rape. 

3.  Green  forage-crops,   especial!  v  Italian  rye-grass  ;  maize, 

and  sorghum. 

4.  Cereals. 

5.  Potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  leguminous  green  crops. 

6.  Pulse  crops. 

11.  For  all  these  plants  night-soil  diluted  with  water  is  much 
superior  both  to  farmyard  manure,  and  to  pure  night-soil,  how- 
soever this  last  may  be  applied. 

12.  The  decided  superiority  of  the  "  tubular  system  "  over  the 
barrel  and  scoop  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  supe- 
riority of  diluted  over  pure  night-soil.  In  an  economical  point 
of  view,  the  latter  mode  is  out  of  the  question  if  the  bulk  of  the 
dressing  is  to  be  increased  fourfold. 

13.  A  serious  objection  to  night-soil  as  manure  for  the  grasses 
generally,  and  the  cereals  in  particular,  or  even  for  rape,  is, 
that  when  applied  in  considerable  quantities  (from  12  to  20  tons 
per  acre),  it  produces  rank  vegetation,  which  in  a  rainy  season 
leads  to  the  crop  being  lodged. 

14.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  largely  to  increase  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  and  minerals  contained  in  green  crops,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  exercises  a  like  influence  on  other 
plants. 

15.  Farmyard  manure,  when  applied  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
contrasted  with  the  same  amount  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
showed  itself  far  superior  the  first  year,  and  but  little  inferior  in 
the  second. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  series  of  experiments 
will  be  continued  and  tested  by  others,  designed  to  clicch  or  con- 
firm the  inferences  already  drawn. 
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Plan  for  Future  Cropping. 

The  chief  object  of  the  farm  is  to  grow  produce  for  sale  at  the 
market  without  reference  to  the  production  of  manure,  so  that 
stock  is  kept  only  for  exceptional  cases — for  crops  that  must  be 
eaten  green,  straw  that  the  machine  has  bruised,  or  hay  that  has 
lost  its  colour. 

It  had  been  designed  to  appropriate  a  large  part  of  the  farm- 
to  the  growth  of  hay,  because  the  system  of  irrigation  was  well 
suited  to  this  crop ;  because,  the  produce  being  iDulky,  competi- 
tion from  distant  regions  was  not  to  be  apprehended  ;  and 
because  the  labour  required  for  its  management  was  not  exces- 
sive. But  unforeseen  difficulties  arose.  The  damp  of  the  climate 
and  the  prevalence  of  fogs  were  specially  detrimental  to  second 
and  third  cuttings ;  whilst  the  first  crop  grown  by  irrigation  Avas 
coarse  and  ill-suited  to  the  market,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  its 
chemical  constituents.  Moreover,  the  direct  sale  of  hay  at  the 
Paris  market,  though  far  more  profitable,  was  found  to  be  attended 
with  "peculiarities  not  to  the  taste  of  a  conscientious  man."  In 
but  few  trades,  writes  M.  Moll,  is  there  so  much  trickery  as  in 
the  sale  of  hay.  "  To  shirt  "  hay — that  is,  to  wrap  up  an  inferior 
quality  in  prime  hay — is  such  a  common  practice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  that  he  who  does  not  comply  with  the  custom 
will  meet  with  a  bad  sale,  or  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  real  consumer,  the  horse,  is  not  taken  into  council ;  his 
attendant  acts  as  interpreter,  and,  unhappily,  often  mistakes  his 
own  interest  for  his  client's,  and  thinks  all  forage  good  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  gratuity,  and  none  else.  If  a  sale  be  made  to 
a  dealer,  the  terms  are  less  favourable,  and  the  payment  less  cer- 
tain. Moreover,  the  labour  required  must  be  very  promptly 
provided,  and  that  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  Hay,  then, 
is  to  be  made  within  but  moderate  bounds.  If  the  rye-grass 
hay  be  not  very  succulent,  it  may  be  sold  in  Paris  for  packing. 

The  position  of  the  farm  not  being  favourable  for  sheep- 
feeding,  dairy-cows  will  be  kept  to  consume  such  produce  as 
can  best  be  used  when  green  upon  the  premises. 

Among  the  crops  which  will  bear  the  application  of  rich 
manure,  tobacco  suggested  itself;  but  this  crop,  when  grown 
Avith  liquid  manure,  though  fine  in  appearance,  will  not  "  smoke," 
and  is  only  fit  for  snuff;  besides,  the  labour  required  is  costly, 
and  the  exciseman  vexatious.      Its  growth  was  abandoned. 

Another  crop,  suited  to  irrigation  and  not  expensive  as  to 
labour,  is  hemp.  Experiments  have  shown  that  Avith  liquid 
manure  it  will  grow  admirably  on  a  rye-stubble  Avithout  plough- 
ing or  costly  tillage,  and  that  it  has  attained  a  height  of  7  feet 
9  inches  ;  but  then  an  outlet  for  this  produce  must  be  secured. 
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Flax,  for  wliicli  there  is  a  market,  requires  mucli  more  labour, 
and  does  not  like  strong'  dressings  of  manure. 

Cabbage  is  another  crop  Avhicli  suggests  itself.  The  kind 
made  into  saurkraut  mav  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  it  beincr 
capable  of  bearing  any  quantity  of  manure.  The  rabbits  are  its 
great  enemies;  but  string  covered  with  "///«  marine^^  stretched 
in  two  lines,  at  4  and  7|^  inches  from  the  ground,  round  the  cab- 
bage-bed, is  reported  to  have  protected  the  plants,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  discliarges  from  a  gun  night  and  morning ;  but  an 
appeal  to  the  law  of  1844  barred  the  use  of  the  latter,  the  more 
efficacious  defence. 

To  market-gardening  the  want  of  hands,  the  competition  of 
the  rich  plain  of  Vcrtus,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  market,  are 
obstacles.  The  vegetable  market  at  Paris  is  cheaper  than  in 
the  environs.  • 

As  to  mangold,  it  is  stated  that,  though  the  produce  was  fair  in 
1859  and  good  in  1860,  still  the  crop  was  in  both  cases  grown  at 
•a  loss.  At  the  existing  price  of  alcohol,  there  was  a  prospect  of 
jnaking  nearly  13s.  per  ton,  besides  receiving  back  in  pulp  60 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  delivered ;  and  these  terms  are  con- 
sidered remunerative, 

A  little  spring  rape  for  seed,  some  few  acres  of  corn,  and 
flax  grown  on  a  small  scale,  will  complete  the  programme  for 
future  cropping. 

Condusioii. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  tliis  French  Experimental  Farm, 
with  the  hope  that  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  be  enabled 
to  record,  not  only  its  further  contributions  to  scientific  agricul- 
ture, but  its  financial  prosperity.  If  the  fixed  charges  on  the 
land  for  drainage  and  irrigation  press  heavily  on  the  account,  the 
latter,  at  least,  will,  in  a  few  years,  clear  itself,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  liberal  allowance  made  for  depreciation.  The  proximity 
1()  Paris,  the  great  extension  of  that  city,  the  influence  of  rail- 
ways on  its  environs,  are  promising  features  in  this  undertaking  ; 
so  that,  when  the  management  has  thoroughly  recognised,  and 
.adjusted  itself  to  its  position,  a  profit  may  be  looked  for. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  experimental  and  scientific 
farming  with  profit  has  been  referred  to  by  the  manager  of 
Vaujours.  If  any  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  agricultural  esta- 
blisliment  can  give  proof  that  it  has  both  acted  as  a  pioneer  lor 
science,  and  likewise  realised  a  gain,  any  statement  to  that  effect 
will  be  welcomed  by  this  Journal  as  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  world  at  large.  If  any  single  farmer,  whose  occu- 
pation is  remunerative,  can  point  to  similar  experiments  and 
show  as  clear  accounts  as  these,  his  name  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
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annals  of  agriculture.  Meanwhile,  our  respectful  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  for  honest  reports  of  efforts  made  in  this  direction  ; 
and  if  hitherto  losses  have  been  incurred,  whether  from  inex- 
perience, or  from  over-luxuriant  crops  having  been  smitten  down 
by  storms,  we  mav  hope  that  ultimately  this  spirited  exponent  of 
the  tubular  svstem  of  irrigation — 

"  Per  (lamna,  per  cades,  ab  ipso 
Ducat  opes,  animumque/ejro/' 


XVIII. — Report  on  the  Emjdoyment  of  Flemish  3Iamire  (Nifjht- 
Soil).  Drawn-  up  for  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Lille,  in 
answers  to  questions  put  to  that  Committee  by  M.  HuET^ 
Civil  Engineer  of  the  Department  "  des  Fonts  et  ChausseesJ" 
Translated  by  P.  H.  Frere. 

1^^  Question. — Can  Flemish  manure  be  employed  exclusively — 
that  is  to  say,  Can  it  entirely  take  the  place  of  farmyard-manure,, 
rape-cake,  <S:c.  ? 

On  small  occupations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  Flemish 
manure  is  often  used  with  profusion,  and  almost  exclusively  ;. 
but  in  farms  on  a  larger  scale  there  is  rarely  an  attempt  made  to- 
fertilise  the  soil  with  this  alone. 

There  can  be  no  progressive  agriculture  without  stock,  and 
consequently  without  straw-manure.  If,  then,  the  proprietor 
makes  use  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  stable-manure,  he 
will  do  well  to  apply  it  in  connection  with  the  Flemish,  rather 
than  to  use  the  latter  on  one  part  of  his  land,  and  the  former 
separately  on  another.  On  our  farms  stable-manure  is  applied 
to  the  same  soil  once  in  three  or  four  years  ;  each  part  receives 
its  portion  in  turn,  on  the  recurrence  of  certain  crops,  and  the 
Flemish  manure  is  subsequently  applied,  either  at  the  same- 
point  in  the  rotation,  or  the  ^'ear  following,  according  to  circum- 
stances. On  strong  lands,  especially,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  attempt  to  found  a  system  of  fertilisation  upon  the  exclusive 
use  of  night-soil.  Farmyard-manure  is  not  only  valuable  for  the 
saline  and  nitrogenlsed  matter  it  contains  ;  it  also  acts  admirably 
in  improving  the  texture  of  clay  soils.  The  straw  helps  to  give 
to  the  land  that  porosity  without  which  cultivation  would  be  a 
delusion  ;  still  more,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  silica  which 
it  contains  is  in  a  state  more  favourable  for  assimilation  by  the 
cereals  than  that  of  the  natural  silicates. 

From  the  results  of  direct  experiments  we  are  convinced  that 
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Flemish  manure,  employed  alone,  tends  to  give  to  the  soil  a 
solidity  which  repeated  ploughing-s  would  fail  to  remove. 

On  a  farm  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  Lille  it  was  thoug-ht 
possible  to  manure  the  ci-ops  entirely  with  night-soil,  two  cows 
only  being  kept  to  100  acres  of  land.  During  a  few  years 
things  went  on  •  tolerably  well,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  corn  ran  to  leaf ;  the  stems  did  not  attain  their  proper 
development,  and  the  yield  of  corn  was  extremely  deficient. 
The  system  was  changed,  and  stock  introduced  on  the  farm  ; 
from  that  time  farmyard-manure  was  applied  to  the  land,  and 
soon  the  corn-crops  became  equal  to  those  which  are  generally 
seen  in  the  Lille  district. 

The  Committee  is,  then,  unanimous  in  concluding  that  liquid- 
manure  should  not  be  exclusively  used,  especially  on  clay-soils. 
Management  so  short-sighted  would  be  liable  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit this  most  useful  manure,  which  brings  fertility  and  abun- 
dance wherever  it  is  applied  with  discretion.  Nevertheless,  on 
light  soils,  it  may  occasionally  be  used  alone,  without  harm,  for 
a  few  years,  and  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  kitchen-gardens. 

2n(l  Question. — Is  Flemish  manure  suitable  to  some  sorts  of 
land  rather  than  to  others  ? 

From  what  has  been  just  stated  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
suits  all  soils,  provided  that  those  which  are  most  heavy  receive 
at  proper  intervals  other  indispensable  dressings.  It  will  be 
understood  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  out  into  the  fields  in 
dry,  rather  than  wet,  weather,  that  the  carts  may  not  do  injury 
to  the  land.  The  farmer  well  knows  that  the  porosity  of  the 
soil  is  the  first  essential  to  all  productive  agriculture. 

Those  of  our  farmers  who  make  use  of  Flemish  manure 
alwavs  construct  near  to  their  fields  and  on  the  ed^es  of  their 
roads  stone  cisterns  to  serve  as  reservoirs.  These  cisterns 
measure  from  lOOO  to  7000  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  farm,  and  would  consequently  contain  from  30  to 
200  tons  of  water.  The  manure  is  brought  from  the  towns  when 
liorses  are  not  otherwise  occupied,  and  in  rainy  weather,  when 
carts  cannot  be  employed  in  the  fields.  It  is  then  stored  up, 
and  when  circumstances  are  favourable,  and  the  land  dry  or 
hardened  by  frost,  it  is  applied  to  the  soil  where  required.  Bv 
thus  mixing  materials  collected  in  different  jilaces,  a  uniform 
liquid  is  obtained  of  a  moderate  density,  the  effect  of  which  can 
be  easily  calculated. 

We  have  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  made  upon 
the  contents  of  these  cisterns  that  the  s])ecific  gravity  of  Flemish 
manure,  such  as  is  emphjyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  is 
from  2''  to  3^  on  Beaumc's  gauge. 
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By  a  singular  anomaly,  the  reservoirs  for  this  manure,  as 
ordinarily  constructed  in  the  open  fields,  are  included  in  the 
first  class  of  unwholesome  works  ("  etahlissements  insaluhres "), 
and  as  such  are  subject  to  formalities  and  fettered  by  restrictions 
which  impede  their  formation.  It  is  desirable  that  this  rigorous 
law  should  be  modified.  Assuredly  there  is  not  one  enlightened 
agriculturist — not  one  man  of  education — who  would  dare  to 
maintain  that  the  reservoirs  for  Flemish  manure  are  sources  of 
unhealthiness.  At  the  worst,  they  are  but  a  cause  of  slight 
annoyance  to  the  passer-by  at  the  moment  when  their  contents 
are  being  taken  out ;  but  this  drawback  is  clearly  not  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

Zrd  Question. — Can  Flemish  manure  be  used  for  all  sorts  of 
crops — tobacco,  beetroot,  corn,  rape,  flax,  artificial  grasses  ? 

Flemish  manure  is  used  in  this  district  for  all  sorts  of  crops 
with  more  or  less  profusion  ;  and  in  many  cases,  if  carefully 
managed,  it  may  be  applied  in  large  quantities  without  injuring 
the  quality  of  the  produce. 

Tobacco,  when  grown  near  towns,  is  often  dressed  with  an 
abundant  quantity  of  this  manure ;  nevertheless,  the  Excise 
forbid  the  use  of  it,  because  it  is  supposed  that  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce leaves  deficient  in  gum  and  difficult  to  dry.  It  is  true  that 
by  applying,  as  was  formerly  very  generally  done,  a  profusion  of 
Flemish  manure  between  the  rows  of  tobacco  in  full  growth,  a 
vigorous  impulse  is  given  to  the  vegetation,  which  lasts  a  long 
time.  The  leaf  subsequently  ripens  with  difficulty,  and  doubt- 
less absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  salts,  which  render  it 
*'  hygrometric."  *  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  liquid  manure 
is  applied  to  the  soil  before  the  tobacco  is  ti-ansplanted,  the 
leaves  will  prove  of  good  quality,  and  the  plant  shoot  vigorously, 
even  though  it  grow  in  land  long  accustomed  to  this  course  of 
treatment.  Thus,  with  the  addition  of  farmyard-manure  and 
rape-cake,  about  2900  gallons  per  acre  of  this  fertiliser  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  used.f  Thei-e  are,  indeed,  farmers 
who  claim  to  have  produced  good  tobacco-crops  by  applying  to 
the  ground  destined  for  the  plants  as  much  as  from  9000  to 
lOjOOO  gallons  per  acre,  besides  the  farmyard-manure  ;  taking 
care    that    three-fourths  of   the   dressing   should  be  applied    in 


*  That  is  to  say,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  an  index  of  the  varying  amount  of 
that  moisture. 

t  These  figures,  as  well  as  those  that  follow,  must  only  be  taken  approximately 
— they  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  which  the  farmer 
calculates  with  more  or  less  exactness,  and  with  the  customs  belonging  to  the 
locality  or  the  particular  property.  Besides,  allowance  must  always  be  made  for 
the  fertilizing  matters  which  remain  in  the  soil,  and  whose  amount  depends  on 
former  crops,  and  the  manures  applied  to  them. 
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winter,    and    the  remaining'  fourth  in  spring,  before  the   young 
plants  are  put  in. 

For  beetroot,  also,  the  sugar-boilers  in  general  forbid,  and 
rightly,  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  especially  if  applied  in  excess. 
Nevertheless,  near  Lille,  when  the  beetroot  does  not  succeed 
tobacco,  night-soil  is  applied,  not  only  before  the  sowing,  but — 
which  is  still  more  injurious  to  its  saccharine  properties — after 
it  is  up.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  quantity 
used — the  farmer  is  guided  in  this  by  his  relations  with  the 
sugar-manufacturer.  If  the  crop  promises  to  he  abundant,  it 
will  be  his  object  to  improve  its  saccharine  qualities,  for  foar 
he  should  not  find  sale  for  it — and  then  he  manures  in  modera- 
tion. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plant  is  thin,  and  the  demand 
active,  he  will  take  the  opposite  course,  and  the  sugar  will  be 
made  from  vile  roots,  charged  with  salts,  which  sometimes  com- 
pletely prevent  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugary  matter. 

In  the  case  of  beetroot  grown  for  the  stock,  the  farmer  may  give- 
free  course  to  his  passion  for  fertilising,  and  use  liquid  manure 
in  profusion.  This  plant  is  often  dressed  with  a  proportion  of 
from  4500  to  5500  gallons  per  acre,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
thus  to  obtain  a  produce  of  I'rom  32  to  36  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledged  that  a  moderate  quantity 
of  Flemish  manure  is  not  injurious  to  the  saccharine  qualities  of 
beetroot  intended  for  sugar — provided  always  that  it  be  applied, 
to  the  soil  before  the  crop  is  sown,  and  used  in  the  place  of  a 
like  quantity  of  rape-cake  and  farmyard-manure.  It  inay  even 
be  said  that  by  this  plan  the  germination  of  the  seed  is  often 
made  more  regular. 

The  seed  of  the  beet  has  a  very  slightly  developed  perisperm 
(or  kernel).  The  young  plants,  on  first  coming  up,  can  draw  but 
•very  little  nourishment  from  their  mother-store.  They  are  soon 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  nutritive  particles  deposited  in 
the  soil  ;  and  if  these  are  Avanting  they  droop,  and  fall  more  or 
less  a  prey  to  insects.  If,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  crop,  the^ 
farmer  then  applies  liquid  manure,  the  plants  which  remain  v,ill 
acquire  an  unnatural  growtli,  the  roots  will  be  of  bad  qualitv, 
and  the  crop  very  defective. 

It  follows,  then,  that  for  plants  so  constituted  it  is  reasonable 
to  manure  before  the  sowing.  There  are,  besides,  many  other 
reasons  in  fa\'our  of  the  practice. 

Wheat,  which  follows  beetroot,  is  often  grown  withcnit  ma- 
nure ;  but  if  desirable,  either  in  winter  or  spring,  Flemisli 
manure  may  be  applied  to  give  vigour  to  the  more  weakly  part 
of  the  crop.  It  must  be  ])orne  in  mind  that  this  manure  is  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  to  all  progressive  agriculture.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  better  to  apply  it  bo'fore  sowing-,  and  with  farm- 
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vard-manure  ;  but  in  any  case,  if  it  happens  that  a  portion  of 
the  crop  is  in  danger,  it  may  often  be  saved  bv  a  moderate 
(hessing.  We  may  be  sure  that,  without  this  auxiliary,  agricul- 
ture would  present  many  more  chances  of  failure. 

For  the  potato,  farmyard-manure  is  ordinarily  applied  in 
winter,  and  the  land  watered,  before  planting,  with  1450  gallons 
of  Flemish  manure  per  acre.  This  last  is  often  used  alone  on 
small  occupations,  either  before  or  after  planting,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1700  to  2700  gallons  per  acre.  For  this  plant,  as  for 
beetroot,  an  excess  of  liquid-manure  is  injurious.  We  obtain 
bulbs  of  good  quality,  solid  and  succulent,  when  the  night-soil 
has  been  applied  in  moderation  before  planting,  in  conjunction 
with  farmyard-manure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Flemish 
manure  be  used  alone,  and  spread  between  the  rows  of  potatoes 
when  in  full  growth,  both  quantity  and  quality  Avill  be  de- 
,  fective. 

As  for  rape,  farmyard-manure  is  applied  at  first,  and  the  crop 
is  watered  with  a  proportion  of  1450  gallons  of  liquid  manure 
per  acre  after  planting,  either  in  winter  or  spring. 

For  flax,  farmyard-manure  is  almost  always  used,  with  about 
1450  gallons  of  Flemish  manure.  It  is  advisable  to  spread  this 
in  winter,  some  time  before  sowing. 

Artificial  grasses  are  watered  freely  with  this  manure.  On 
the  pastures  of  La  Deule  it  is  certain  that,  applied  in  winter  or 
spring,  it  destroys  noxious  plants,  such  as  moss,  docks,  6:c.,  and 
gives  new  vigour  to  the  grass. 

Turnips,  field-cabbages,  poppies,  gold-of-pleasure,  »Scc.,  are  all 
likewise  manured  with  night-soil.  Turnips  generally  follow 
flax ;  when  the  latter  has  had  no  farmyard-manure,  it  is  applied- 
to  the  turnips,  and  they  are  watered  besides  with  about  1450' 
gallons  of  liquid  manure  per  acre.  This  proportion  may  be- 
doubled  if  no  farmyard-manure  be  used.  They  are  sown  in 
July  and  August.  Cabbages  require  much  manure ;  besides 
supplies  from  the  farmyard,  they  receive  often  from  2500  to 
3000  gallons  of  liquid  manure  per  acre.  Stable-manure  and 
about  3000  gallons  per  acre  of  night-soil  constitute  the  usual 
preparation  for  poppies.  A  good  crop  of  corn  may  follow 
without  any  further  application  to  the  soil.  Gold-of-pleasure  is 
sown  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  after  the  land  has  been 
watered  with  about  1450  gallons  of  liquid  manure  per  acre. 

In  the  use  of  Flemish  manure  the  farmer  must  be  guided  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  in  winter  the  weather  is  wet,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  cart  over  the  land  ;  and  the  application  of  the 
manure  must  be  put  «fF  to  a  dry  season.  There  is  no  profession 
in  which  it  is  so  impossible  to  act  on  a  fixed  plan  as  in  agricul- 
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ture  :  external  circumstances  must  always  modify  the  intentions 
of  the  individual. 

4:tli  Question. — To  which  of  these  crops  can  Flemish  manure 
be  advantageously  applied  in  the  largest  quantities  ? 

From  what  has  been  said,  evidently  to  tobacco,  beetroot 
(when  intended  for  feed),  artificial  grasses,  rape,  cabbages,  and 
potatoes.  We  must  mention  also  that  all  through  the  north  of 
France  Flemish  manure  is  used  in  profusion  in  the  cultivation  of 
kitchen  gardens,  and  yet  our  vegetables  are  certainly  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  of  other  countries.  Cauliflowers  at  Dunkerque 
are  watered  [apateles*)  each  with  one  or  two  quarts  of  this 
manure,  and  they  have  a  wide  reputation  under  the  name  of 
"  choux  de  Rosendael."  Our  asparagus  is  as  delicate,  our 
green-peas  as  sweet  as  elsewhere,  although  they  have  assimilated 
chemical  constituents  which,  from  the  combinations  from  which 
they  are  derived,  inspire  a  foolish  repugnance. 

bth  Question. — What  quantity  is  it  thought  most  advisable  to 
use  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  ? 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  more  common  to  manure  the 
crop  of  roots  or  pulse  which  precedes  the  wheat  than  the  wheat 
itself.  If  the  wheat  follow  oats,  the  soil  is  often  dressed  with 
about  1450  gallons  of  Flemish  manure  per  acre,  but  this  rotation 
is  verv  rare. 

Qtli  Question. — Is  it  best  to  use  Flemish  manure  before  sowing, 
or  when  the  plant  is  up,  and  then  by  jet?  Which  is  the  most 
usual  practice  ? 

On  this  head  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  ha^e  already  sug- 
gested. The  manure  must  be  applied  to  the  soil  according  to 
circumstances  ;  but  if  there  be  no  practical  objection,  it  is  best 
done  before  sowing.  There  is  no  doul)t  but  that  the  quality  of 
the  produce  is  improved  by  this  means  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Flemish  manure  applied  to  plants  in  full  growth,  stimulates  tjieir 
development  to  an  unnatural  extent.  Wheat  tillers  and  runs  to 
straw,  to  tlie  injury  of  the  grain  ;  tobacco  and  beetroot  produce 
rank  foliage,  and  the  maturity  of  the  plant  is  delayed  beyond  the 
natural  period. 

The  farmers  of  the  North  in  general  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
land  must  react  upon  the  manure,  and  make  it  undergo  certain 
chemical  changes  before  it  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation 

*  The  market  gardeners  in  the  north  call  a  plant  "  apateJtf"  when  a  little  trench 
made  round  its  root  has  been  filled  with  one  or  two  quarts  of  Flemish  manure. 
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by  tlie  plants.     This  opinion  is  also  that  of  the  most  famous  of 
modern  agriculturists. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  Lille,  feeling  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  public  good,  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  authorities 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  furthering  the  use  of  night- 
soil  in  all  the  rural  districts  of  France.  If  the  great  value  of 
this  powerful  fertiliser  be  taken  into  account,  the  childish  preju- 
dice which  puts  an  obstacle  to  its  use  cannot  be  too  much 
deplored.* 

Attempts  to  distribute  liquid  manure  throughout  every  section 
of  a  rural  occupation  by  machinery  and  pipes  are  not  to  be 
condemned.  A  considerable  outlay  at  the  beginning  may  often 
save  much  subsequent  expense  in  hand-labour  ;  and,  besides,  the 
distribution  is  thus  effected  in  a  regular  manner  and  in  due  * 
season.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
moie  may  be  done  towards  introducing  the  general  use  of  night- 
soil  in  agriculture  by  starting  after  the  rough  and  primitive 
fashion  of  Flanders — that  is,  by  conveying  it  in  carts  to  the 
fields  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  spreading  it  subse- 
quently by  means  of  scoops,  or  any  other  simple  manner.  The 
farmer  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  North  would  see  in 
this  an  undertaking  quite  within  his  means.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  imagines  that  night-soil  cannot  be  made  use  of  without  expen- 
sive machinery,  of  which  he  could  never  dream  of  becoming  the 
owner,  he  will  abandon  all  idea  of  employing  it,  to  his  own  loss 
as  well  as  that  of  the  commonwealth. 


XIX. —  On   the   Wear   and   Tear  of  Agricultural  Steam- Encjines 

and  Threshing  Machines,  lohether  Fixed  or  Portable. 

By  Henry  Evershed. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  other  charges  on  agricultural  steam-engines  and  threshing 
machinery.  The  costs  in  question  vary  largely,  according  to 
circumstances.  We  adhere  strictly  to  actual  returns  and  to  cases 
that  have  come  within  our  own  knowledge,  selecting  specimens 
of  various  results — good,  bad,  or  moderate — in  the  hope  that  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  strike  an  average  applicable  to  his  own 
case,  and  to   establish  a  reliable  basis  for  calculations  as  to  the 

*  Few  persons  are  aware  that  under  the  blue  sky  of  Nice  the  night-soil  is  care- 
fully collected  to  serve  as  manure.'  Our  new  countrymen  use  it  for  their  vines, 
their  orange-trees,  their  vidlet-plants,'  &c.',  which  nevertheless  does  not  hinder  their 
oranges  from  being  delicious,  their  grapes  excellent,  and  their  violets  from  forming 
the  delight  of  their  "  eleyantes,''  and  the  favourite  perfume  in  winter  for  drawing- 
rooms  and  boudoirs. 
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costs  of  steam-power,  whether  used  for  threshing — which  is  more 
especially  considered  here — or  for  cultivation. 

Repair  of  Portable  Engines. 

A  5-horse-power  portable  steam-engine,  belonging  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  of  Henham  Hall,  Suffolk,  Avhich  was 
used  to  do  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  including  threshing  and 
grinding  corn,  and  cutting  chaff  for  a  large  stud  of  horses,  and 
for  farm  stock,  cost  for  repairs  as  follows  : — 

1852. 
April  17th.  Cost  of  5-horse-power  engine,  180Z. 

1853.  £.    s.  d.    £.  s.    iL 

Sept.  29th.    Material  0     2  3 

Oct.   28tb.    Fire-bars         1  13  4 

1  15     7 

1854. 

March.  Gange-glass  and  gi'ummets 0     4  9 

June  19th.  Ditto       0     (5  6 

August.        Gun-metal  bearing  for  crank-shaft      ..  3  10  0 

November.    Fire-bars         1  .11  2 

Back        0  10  2 

G     2     7 

1855. 
February.     Water-gauge  and  glass,  and  grummets       0     5     9 

March.  Eepairs"..      ..     \ 10  17     9 

Fire-bars         0  11     4 

11  14  10 

1856. 
September.    An  accident. 

,,  New  smoke-funnel,  brasses  throughout, 

new  crank,  governors  repaired        ..20     0     0 

A  cast  back 0     9  11 

„  Flue-brushes 0     (5     0 

2G  15  11 

1858. 
March.  Eepairs  and  bars 10  15     0 

Total  cost  of  repairs  in  six  vears  ..      ..  £57     3  11 
Average,  91  10s.  8d.  ^ 

But   it  must  be   further   stated   that   in    the   following    year  the 
engine  required  a  new  fire-box  and  extensive  repairs. 

An  8-horse  power  portable  steam-engine,  belonging  to  Mr.  E. 
Cottingham,  Dunningworth  Hall,  Suffolk,  gave  this  result : — 

1858. 

December.  Cost  of  8-horse-power  engine,  235/. 

1859.  £.    s.    d.    £.   s.    d. 

February.  P'ire-bars         100 

Nov.  12th.  Flue-brushes 060 

„  Water-gauge  glasses      0  14     0 

December.  Adjusting  brasses 0  19     6 

^         °  2  19  11 

Carried  forward      ..      ..     £2  19  11 
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Brought  forward      ..      ..       £2  19  11 
ISGO. 

February.     Gauge  glasses         012     6 

April.  Repairs,  &c 2  10     9 

„  Do.  exhaust-pipe 1  11     6 

Oct.  Gth.      Fuunel-joint 060 

5     0     9 

1861. 

Jan.  1st.       Eepairs    ..      ..     • 6  13     6 

Mar.  30th.    Caulking  tubes       •..      Oil     0 

April  18th.  Furnace-bars  0  18  11 

Nov.  26th,   Repairs 8  11     6 

16  14  11 

Total  cost  of  repairs  for  three  years      £24  15     7 

Average,  8/.  5s.  2d.  a-year. 

This  eng-ine  is  used  to  thresh,  cut  chaff,  and  grind  corn,  on  a 
t'arju  of  1500  acres,  nearly  all  arable,  and  is  used  nearly  3  days 
in  a  vi^eek. 

The  following-  are  the  costs  of  repairs  of  an  8-horse-power 
engine,  bought  October  20th,  1856,  worked  about  3  days  a  week, 
omitting  fire-bars — which  have  averaged  1/.  155.  yearly  for 
8-horse-power  engines ;  and  1/.  8s.  yearly  for  7-horse-power 
engines.  This  engine  is  under  very  excellent  management,  and 
belongs  to  Mr.  Willsher,  of  Fetches,  near  Weathersfield,  Essex  :  — 

1857.  £.   s.     d. 

August.        Engine  looked  over,  and  brasses  . .      . .     0  10     0 
„  Excentric  strap  broken ;  new  one   from 

Lincoln      1  12     6 

Sept.  loth.   New  strap  and  excentric,  Avith  man  to 

fit  it  up      3  10     0 

5  12     G 

1858. 
January.       13  new  ferrules  to  tubes,  and  chimney 

repaired      110 

„  8  new  ferrules,  brasses  adjusted   ..       ..      0  17     0 

■     1  18     0 

1859. 
August.         Wheelwright  for  repairs  of  engine  shafts     0  15     0 

December.    Excentric  strap  (broken)       1  12     6 

. 2     7     6 

1860. 

January,       New  ferrules  in  tubes 2  14     0 

April.  Patch   put   to   fire-box,  and   two   new 

stay-bolts 4     0     0 

6  14     0 

„  Fire-bars         7     0     0 

£23  12     0 

1860. 
Midsummer,  New  fire-box  and  new  tubes,  smoke-box  repaired,  &c.,  45^. 
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The  fire-box  of  this  engine  lasted  a  much  less  time  than 
usual ;  the  cost  of  repairs  up  to  the  time  of  its  renewal  was 
5Z.  IS*,  a  year. 

We  have  selected  these  detailed  statements  of  the  costs  of 
repairs  from  a  great  many  similar  ones  lying  before  us,  and 
which  wiB  omit,  as  they  would  only  crowd  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  without  giving  any  additional  information.  We  have 
returns  of  the  cost  of  repairs  of  at  least  20  portable  engines, 
varying  in  amount  from  4Z.  to  14/.  yearly  for  an  S-horse  engine, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  new  fire-boxes.  When  so  much  depends, 
not  only  on  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  quality  of  the  water 
used,  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the  engineer,  but  also  on  the 
inherent  difference  existing  between  two  engines  turned  out  of 
the  same  workshop,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  average  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  their  repairs. 

By  far  the  most  costly  item  in  this  account  is  the  renewal  of 
the  fire-box,  which,  with  carriage,  will  cost  from  35Z.  to  45Z. ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  test  of  the  treatment  Avhich  the  engine  has 
received,  than  the  early  and  repeated  recurrence  of  this  demand. 
I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  his  engine — now  in  its  fourth 
year  of  use — already  requires  a  new  fire-box,  although  it  has 
worked  but  once  a  Aveek,  and  been  supplied  with  soft  Avater. 
My  friend,  however,  is  not  surprised  at  this,  because  he  has  left 
the  engine  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  farm  labourer. 

An  eminent  maker  informs  me  that  with  good  management 
the  fire-box  of  a  portable  engine  used  2  days  a  week  will  last 
at  least  7  years.  Several  instances  of  its  lasting  10  or  11 
years,  when  used  twice  a  week,  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

To  show  how  much  this  outlay  may  be  diminished  if  an 
engine  be  well  attended  to  and  protected  from  dust  and  damp,  I 
give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  the  owners  of 
a  5-horse-power  portable  steam-engine,  used  in  an  adjoining 
silk-mill,  and  kept  constantly  under  the  care  of  skilled  me- 
chanics : — "  The  engine  was  worked  in  the  mills  about  6-i  years, 
and  about  2  days  in  tlie  Aveek  during  the  Avhole  of  that  period. 
The  repairs  done  to  it  Avere  not  extensive.  The  tubes  at  the  fire- 
ends  were  once  caulked  round  to  stop  leakages,  and  afterwards 
8  new  tubes  and  2  new  collars  were  put  in,  the  cost  of  the  Avhole 
of  Avhich  Avas  about  8Z."  This  statement  does  not  pretend  to 
include  every  item  of  repairs;  but  after  (^l  years  there  Avas 
no  sign  of  injury  to  the  fire-box  of  this  engine,  showing  how 
much  the  outlay  depends  on  good  treatment  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Repairs  of  Fixed  Engines. 

The  following;  were  the  repairs  done  to  an  overhead  10-horse- 
power  fixed  steam-engine,  fitted  with  extra  large  boiler  for 
burning  wood,  in  1853,  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Strad broke  ;  price,  not  including  fixing,  350/. : — 

1854.  C.  s.     d.    £.    s.    d. 

Jan.  30th.     Eepairs 0  15     0 

July  15th.    Adjusting  engine-slides         0  13     6 

„  Water-gauge  glass  aud  grummets        . .      0     4     9 

'  August.        Excentric  hand  repaired         0  10     6 

„  Furnace-hars 140 

•     3     7     9 

1855. 

March.  Eepairs 5     3     6 

December.    Bars  and  new  hack        2  17     0 

„  Screws,  &c 0     5     6 

9     G     0 

1856.— Nothing. 
1857. 
March.  A  cast  back  to  furnace  and  bars  ..      ..     1  10     6 

April.  Piston  taken  out  and  repaired      ..       ..      3  15     0 

5     5     G 

1858.         Bars        1  10     9 

1859.— Nothing. 
I860.— Same. 
1861. 
July.  Kepairs  to  piston,  &c 470 

21.  19s.  Id.  per  annum  for  eight  years.  £23  17     0 

This  is  the  only  detailed  estimate  we  possess,  and  the  gross 
sum  happens  to  be  heavier  than  in  any  other  return.  On  the 
whole  we  believe  that  3/.  per  annum  for  the  first  ten  years  wjll 
cover  the  cost  of  repairs  of  an  eight  or  ten  horse  fixed  engine, 
well  managed,  and  used  as  often  as  it  is  likely  to  be  required  on 
any  large  farm.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  cylinder  will  pro- 
bably require  re-boring,  and  a  general  repair  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  will  be  needed,  at  a  cost  of  about  40/. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  proper  charge  for  repairs  and  depre- 
ciation we  must  know  how  long  the  engine  will  last.  Supposing 
the  process  of  repair  to  be  repeated,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit 
to  the  duration  of  a  well-made  engine,  simple  in  all  its  parts  as  a 
non-condensing  engine  is  now  made.  We  shall,  however,  for  pur- 
poses of  calculation,  suppose  that  at  thirty  years  old  an  eight-horse 
engine  is  worth  50/.  with  its  fixing,  and  that  besides  the  outlay 
of  3/.  a  year  for  lesser  repairs  it  has  in  its  tenth  and  twentieth 
years  received  a  thorough  repair,  as  before  referred  to,  at  a  total 
cost  of  80/.  The  annual  charge  will  thus  be  raised  on  the  avera2:e 
of  thirty  years  to  5/.  135.- 
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It  remains  for  us  to  pvU  a  value  on  such  an  engine  when  thirt}' 
years  old,  and  practically  such  valuations  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
If  we  estimate  that  an  outlay  of  40/.  will  again  be  required  for  a 
general  repair,  and  put  a  value  of  50/.  on  the  engine  as  it  stands, 
we  arrive  at  the  total  sum  of  90/.,  or  less  than  half  price  for  an 
engine  nearly  as  good  as  new.  We  have  known  a  fifty-horse- 
power condensing  engine  working  at  fifty  years  old,  and  said  to 
be  "  as  good  as  new." 

Interest  and  Depreciation. 

Wc  must  now  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  specific  charge  for  the 
depreciation  of  a  portable  engine,  however  open  to  correction, 
wherewith  to  debit  the  account  for  threshing. 

As  to  the  value  of  a  portable  engine  ten  years  old  and  out  of 
repair  any  one  who  has  had  such  a  one  to  sell  must  have  found  it 
a  most  unmarketable  article.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  worth  40/. 
The  original  cost  of  an  eight-horse-power  engine  having  been 
230/.,  the  depreciation  of  capital  so  invested  (reckoned  at  5  per 
cent.)  is  26/,  13^,  per  annum  ;  namely,  2/,  per  annum,  the  interest 
of  the  40/.  which  the  engine  will  be  worth  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  and  24/,  13.<f.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  (calculated  at  5 
per  cent.)  which  could  be  bought  for  ten  years  for  the  11)0/,,  the 
sum  supposed  to  be  sunk.* 

But  besides  these  charges  there  are  certain  other  contingent 
expenses  to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  l)uildings  and  shafts, 
straps  and  covers,  which  we  shall  include  in  the  account  of  the 
Threshing  Machines, 

An  eight-horse  portable  engine' requires  a  house  12  feet  wide 
by,20  feet  long  by  10  feet  high  up  to  the  plate  ;  the  roof  should 
be  of  galvanized  iron ;  total  cost,  including  large  folding-doors, 
eaves'  trough,  paving,  and  tank,  30/,,  which  at  1\  per  cent,  per 
annum  comes  to  2/.  5^, 

The  building  for  a  fixed  engine  should  be  of  a  somewhat  more 
suljstantial  character,  costing  about  40/.,  and  to  this  we  add  the 
cost  of  building  the  chimney-shaft  (40  to  45  feet  high,  and  made 
square  for  the  sake  of  economy),  setting  the  boiler,  foundation 
for  engine,  &c  ,  bringing  the  total  cost  to  120/.  This  estimate 
applies  to  the  Eastern  Counties  ;  in  the  North  it  would  be  lower, 
and  in  the  South  rather  greater.  The  rent  for  this  building  at  7^^ 
per  cent  would  be  9/. 

*  In  this  calculation  both  interest  and  depreciation  are  included. — P.  H.  F. 
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lable  showiug  the  probable  Cost  of  Repairs  and  Depreciation  for  portable 

Steam-Engines. 


Supposed 

Amount  of  Depreciation 

Amount  of 
Repairs  per 

Hoiso-power. 

Price. 

Value  In 

and  Interest  per  Annum  for 

10  Years. 

10  Years. 

10  Years. 

£. 

4-' 

£.    A-.       £.    6-.       £.     s. 

£.      s. 

4 

165 

.30 

17  10  +  1    10  =  19     0 

10     0 

5 

180 

30 

19     9  +  1    10  =  20  19 

10     0 

6 

200 

35 

21     8  +  1    15  =  23     3 

11     0 

7 

215 

40 

22   12  +  2     0  =  24   12 

11     0 

8 

230 

40 

24   13  +  2     0  =  26   13 

11    10 

10 

290 

• 

50 

31     2  +  2   10  =  33   13 

13   10 

Charge  for  Engine-Shed,  21.  5s. 
Cost  of  Repairs  and  Depreciation  for  fixed  Horizontal  Engines. 


Horse-power. 

Price. 

Supposed 
Value  in 
30  Years. 

Amount  of  Depreciation 

and  Interest  per  Annum  for 

30  Years. 

Amount  of 

Repairs  per 

Annum  for 

30  Years. 

+' 

£. 

£.    S.        £.  s.          £.     s. 

£.  s. 

4 

120 

30 

5  16  +  1    10  =     7     6 

4  10 

6 

160 

35 

8     2  +  1   15  =     9   17 

5     0 

8 

2U0 

50 

9  14  +  210=12     4 

5  13 

10 

240 

60 

11    16  +  3     0  =  14  16 

5  13 

12 

280 

70 

13  12  +  3   10  =  17     2 

6     0 

Kent  of  Buildings,  9/. 

Repairs  and  Depreciation  of  Portable  Threshim/  MacJiines. 

Mr.  Willsher's  eight-horse-power  finishing  machine,  bought  in 
1856,  has  cost: — 

18.5G.  •  £.    s'.    (1. 

October.        Straps  and.  thongs 08     6 

1857. 

Nov.  27tli.    Xew  brasses £0  13     G 

December.     Straps 0     6  10 

■     10     4 

1858. 
November.    Machine  overhauled,  new  brasses,  and  straps      ..       2  15     9 

1859. 
August.         Machine  overhauled,  nearly  all  new  brasses,  new 

straps,  and  repairs 6  18 

1860. 

April.  Straps  and  brasses         3     10 

Midsummer.  Thorough  repair,  new  beaters,  new  con- 
cave, new  shaker  and  spindle-screen, 
spindle,    brasses,    &c.,    straps,    and 

painting 31  10     0 

■ 34  11     0 


9Z.  2s.  9cZ.  a-year  for  five  years. 


£45  13     7 
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His  seven-horse  single-blast  machine  has  cost :  — 

£.  s.  d. 

lSo4.  Straps,  &c 0  12  9 

1855.  Brasses  and  straps,  repairs        4     o  0 

1856.  Shaker-brackets,  straps,  brasses,  &c 411  0 

1857.  Machines   overhauled  and  general  repairs,  renewal  of 

brasses,  &c f 10  11  0 

1858.  New  drum  and  concave,  general  repairs,  painting,  and 

wearing  parts  renewed 27     5  0 

1859.  Straps,  &c 12  6 

1860.  New  brasses  and  straps,  repairs  hy  carpenter,  Szc.          ..  6  17  0 

1861.  Machine  overhauled,  new  wearing  parts,  &c.          ..      ..  9  18  6 

8?.  2s.  7(^.  per  annum  for  eight  years.  ,         £65     0     9 

The  average  of  our  returns  is  from  8Z.  to  13Z.  a  year  for  an 
eight-horse-power  single-blast  machine  working  two  days  a  week. 

Besides  the  items  given  there  is  the  cost  of  driving-straps  and 
of  waterproof  covers  for  both  engine  and  machine.  The  cost  of  all 
these  depends  entirely  on  the  care  taken  and  on  the  amount  of 
exposure  to  wet.  Either  a  cloth  or  a  strap  doubled  up  wet  will  soon 
be  spoiled.  We  have  known  a  good  strap,  costing  5/.,  last  three 
years  with  pretty  constant  work,  but  a  neighbouring  letter-out  of 
machines  estimates  his  expenses  in  driving-straps  for  one  machine 
at  4/.  a  year,  and  in  waterproof  covers  at  '11. 

Finishing  machines,  constructed  with  a  double,  or  often  a 
treble  blast,  have  such  numerous  bearings  and  driving-straps, 
and  are  so  complicated,  that  the  cost  of  their  repairs  has  been  in 
some  cases  enormous.  Considering  the  extra  power,  or  the  slower 
feeding,  which  they  require,  and  that  corn  can  be  finished  by 
hand  for  Id.  per  quarter,  we  doubt  whether  their  employment 
is  generally  economical. 

At  all  events  they  require  to  be  simplified,  and  ijuprovem^ents 
such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  who  obtain  a  blast  of 
air  by  a  fan  fixed  to  the  drum  spindle,  deserve  notice  and  encou- 
ragement, Mr.  J,  C.  Will  slier  has  also,  with  the  same  object, 
lately  patented  an  arrangement  for  driving  the  shakers  and 
cavings-screen,  either  with  or  without  a  riddle-box  and  corn- 
screen,  from  one  crank  spindle  and  with  one  sti'ap.  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  have  also  introduced  a  new  elevator, 
consisting  of  spades  or  scoops  fixed  on  the  same  spindle  as  the 
blower,  which  by  revolving  rapidly  throws  the  corn  up  into  the 
second  dresser  and  awns  the  barley,  or  chobs  the  wheat,  so  as  to 
dispense  with  the  straps  of  the  former  elevator  and  barley-awner. 
Messrs.  Ransome's  adjustable  rotary  screen,  though  ingenious, 
can  hardly  be  classed  among  those  novelties  which  tend  to  sim- 
plify the  machine, 

A  survey  of  the  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  which  has  been 
directed  by  different  makers  to  the  working  parts  of  the  machine 
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— the  drum,  beaters,  shakers,  riddles,  and  more  recently  to  the 
elevators — creates  the  impression  that  no  one  maker  can  claim 
unrivalled  superiority  over  the  rest  in  every  respect,  but  rather 
that  a  much  better  machine  would  result  if  the  good  j^oints  in 
each  pattern  could  be  combined  together. 

None  but  machines  by  the  best  makers  should  ever  be 
selected,  however  tempting  a  bait  may  be  held  out  in  other 
quarters  by  a  lower  price.  Competition  has  lowered  the  prices 
to  a  level  which  will  not  admit  of  further  reduction  without  the 
substitution  of  inferior  workmanship  ;  and  this,  whether  a  steam- 
engine  or  so  simple  a  machine  as  a  turnip-cutter  be  in  question. 
Inferior  workmanship  will  always  prove  the  dearest  in  the  end. 
Among  other  reasons  for  buying  first-class  machinery  may  be 
mentioned  the  importance  of  having  the  wearing  parts  properly 
numbered,  so  that  they  can  be  fixed  by  a  common  smith.  The 
best  makers  take  care  to  provide  these  for  their  customers  ;  others 
may  expose  you  to  disappointment  and  expense  for  want  of  this 
provision. 

Depreciation  of  Threshing- Machines. 

We  have  seen  the  portable  single-blast  macltines  working  well  at 
eight  or  ten  years  old  :  to  be  sure  some  of  them  had  been  nearly 
re-constructed  and  paid  for  twice  over  in  adopting  the  various 
improvements  introduced  since  they  were  first  built  in  the  early 
days  of  portable  threshing-machines.  Considering  that  all  these 
improvements  have  brought  them  much  nearer  perfection,  we 
may  safely  allot  to  the  single-blast  machines  a  duration  of  ten 
years,  and  to  the  double-blast  that  of  eight  years.  We  shall 
suppose  them  to  be  worth  lOZ.  to  20/.,  according  to  size  and 
first  cost,  at  the  end  of  the  time.  We  refer  to  such  machines  as 
are  used  two  days  a  week,  and  at  the  same  time  well  managed. 
With  less  work  they  would  of  course  last  longer.  It  would  be 
a  very  large  farm  to  find  work  for  a  machine  even  once  a  week  ; 
but  in  common  practice,  when  not  fully  employed  at  home,  they 
are  sent  out  to  earn  some  part  of  the  purchase  money  ;  and  this 
is  obviously  good  policy  in  the  case  of  a  machine  liable  to  be 
superseded  before  it  is  worn  out. 

Fixed  barn-works  are  used  far  less  often,  since  it  is  likely  that 
not  more  than  2000  quarters  of  corn  will  be  brought  to  the  same 
spot  in  one  year,  and  generally  much  less  ;  yet  even  this  quantity 
would  only  employ  the  machine  once  a  week  :  the  repairs  will 
therefore  be  far  less  considerable.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a  machine 
firmly  fixed  and  quite  level  are  comparatively  small ;  since  it  is 
always  in  the  dry,  the  charge  for  the  waterproof  cloth  may  be 
omitted,  and  that  for  the  driving-strap  reduced  to  lbs.    Any  heavy 
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expense  in  repairs  or  renewal  of  the  parts,  such  as  the  drum  or 
concave,  ought  not  to  occur  lor  many  years  alter  erection  ;  and 
the  usual  wearing  of  brasses,  and  straps,  and  other  small  items  of 
expense,  Ought  not  to  exceed  3Z.  a  year  for  a  term  of  14  years. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  John 
Sowerby,  jun.,  of  Beelsbey,  who  has  two  barn-works — erected  in 
January,  1856,  and  November,  1857 — which  thresh  the  growth 
of  400  acres  of  corn  a-year  : — "  The  barn-Avorks  have  cost  for 
repairs,  about  3/.  95.  ^d.  for  one  of  them  until  July,  1857,  and 
for  both  barn-works  from  that  time  until  December  31,  18(il, 
about  9/.  0^.  5f/.,  besides  14^.  (Sd.  for  a  set  of  knives  for  the  barley- 
awner.  They  were  not  looked  over  last  summer,  but  are  in  good 
working  order."  This  is  only  \l.  35.  ^d.  per  annum  for  each,  for 
lour  years. 

There  is,  however,  a  liability  in  this,  as  in  the  portable  machine, 
to  outlay  in  introducing  modern  improvements  into  the  working 
parts ;  with  this  in  view  the  machine  should  be  made  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  the  dressing  apparatus  should  be  separate. 

As  a  basis  for  calculations  in  our  attempt  to  estimate  the 
exact  amount  of  depreciation,  we  will  suppose  the  fixed  machine 
to  be  worth  10/.  to  30/.  at  fourteen  years  old  ;  it  will  probably 
be  worth  more,  but  the  valuation  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  low, 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  our  charge  of  3/.  a  year  for 
repairs  has  not  provided  for  effecting  any  heavy  item  of  renewal 
or  improvement. 


Table  showing  amount  of  Repairs  and  Depreciation  for  Portable  Threshing- 

Mach  ines — Single-  Blast. 


Hofse-powcr. 

Price. 

Supposed 
A'alue  in 
10  Y'ears. 

Amount  of  Depreciation 

and  Interest  per  Annum  for 

10  Vears. 

Amount  of 

llepairs  per 

Annum  for 

10  Years. 

4 

7 

£. 

85 

100 

£. 
10 
10 

£.5.       £.  5.        £.     5. 

9   14+  0  10  =  10     4 

11    12  +  0   10  =  12     2 

£.    s. 

8  0 

9  0 

Hejxiirs,  Sfc.,for  Portable  Threshing- Machines — Double  and  Treble  Blast. 


5 

7 
8 

95 
110 
120 

10 
15 

20 

13  0  +  0   10  =  13   10 

14  12  +  0   15  =  15     7 

15  4  +  1      0  =  16     4 

10     0 
12     0 
14     0 
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For  fixed  Thresh 

ing-Machine  to  finish  the  Grain,  for  Market. 

Horse-power. 

Price. 

Supposed 
Value  iu 
14  Y^ears. 

Amount  of  Depreciation 

aud  Interest  per  Annum  for 

14  Y'ears. 

Amount  of 

Repairs  per 

Annum  for 

10  Years. 

7 

£. 
1-20 

20 

£.     s.     £.    .?.       £.     5. 
10     2+1      0=11      -1 

£.    s. 
3     0 

Repairs,  ^-c.,  of  fixed  Threshing -Machine  with  separate  Dressing  Apparatus 

and  Elevators. 


140 


30 


11      2  +  1    10  =  12  12 


For  fixed  T/ireshing-Machine — Single-Blast. 
80  I  10  I        7     0  +  0   10  =     7   10 


4     0 


2   10 


Cost  of  Threshing.* 

Since  the  cost  of  maintaining;  a  7-horse-power  portable  engine 
amounts  to  35/.  12i\,  and  of  a  7-horse-power  single-blast  machine 
— including  3/.  a  year  for  driving-strap  and  waterproof  cover — 
to  24/.  2s.,  the  number  of  days  each  is  used  in  a  year  must  be  ascer- 
tained, in  order  that  the  proper  proportion  may  be  charged  to 
each  day's  work.  Our  calculations  have  been  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  threshing  is  confined  to  the  work  of  one  large 
farm  ;  if  the  engine  is  let  out,  a  different  estimate  must  be  made. 

The  following  are  the  average  quantities  of  corn  threshed  in  a 
day  of  10  hours  by  a  7-horse-power  portable  engine  and  single- 
blast  machine,  in  use  3  days  a  week  on  an  average,  in  a  good 
district  in  Essex. 

The  owner  of  this  machine  found  that  an  8-horse-power  engine 
and  finishing  machine  averaged  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  a  7-horse-power  single-blast  machine,  for  the  years  1860  and 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  latest  prices  for  threshing  by  flail,  on  a  large 
farm  in  Surrey  :^ 

Prices  for  1860. 

per  quarter. 


s.    d. 

Wheat     . . 

..4     0 

Barley 

..3     0 

Oats 

..      1   10 

Peas 

..2     3 

Prices 

for 

1861. 

s. 

d. 

..      4 

0 

per  quarter. 

..      2 

9 

> » 

..      1 

8 

J  J 

..      2 

3 

My  informant  states  "  the  price  for  labour  has  risen  considerably  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  last  few  years.  The  price  for  wheat  threshed  would,  a  few 
years  since,  have  been  Gc^.  or  Srf.  per  quarter  less  than  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  prese/it  labourers  want  to  work  less  and  to  earn  more  than  those  of  the 
last  generation." 

This  sounds  like  the  knell  of  one  of  the  departing  customs  of  our  fathers. 
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1861  ;  the  average   quantity  of  coal,    costing  18a\  per  ton,   used 
for  the  former  was  8f  cwt.,  and  for  the  latter  7J  cwt. 

Expense  of  a  Dafs  Threshing  hy  Single-Blast  Machine,  estimating  the 
Engine  to  he  used  on  the  farm  once  a-week,  and  the  Machine  thirty 
days  a-year. 

Crop  of  1860  (a  wet  harvest)  : — 

Eeaped  Avheat,  46  quarters,  at  Is.  9d.  per  quarter. 
Mown  ditto       38       „  2s.  l^d.         „ 

Barley  33       „  2s.  5kd. 

Oats  50       „  Is.  7fZ.  „ 

Crop  of  1861  (a  fine  harvest  and  average  crop)  : — 

Eeaped  wheat,  52  quarters,  at  Is.  6^d.  per  quarter. 
Mown  ditto      46       „  Is.  Qd. 


Barley 

Oats 


40 
55 


zs. 


Is.  5kZ. 


Details  of  Cost  by  Single-Blast  Machine  when  loorked  in  the  Field,  and 
Straw  left  stacked  on  the  spot. 

s.  d. 

1  engineer         3  6 

1  feeder 3  6 

2  to  supply,  etc 3  0 

3  on  stack (i  0 

1  to  shake  straw        2  0 

1  to  pitch  ditto         2  0 

3  to  stack  ditto         6  0 

1  carting  water  and  coal 14 

1  horse  ditto      2  6 

2  men  to  load  and  en rrj' corn 4  (> 

1  to  drive 0  i) 

1  horse       2  6 

3  to  move  and  carrv  chaff  and  cavings  to  barn     ..      ..  2  6 

1  horse  ditto      ..    " 2     6  £     s.  d. 

2     2  1 

Depreciation  and  repairs  of  engine,  supposing  it  to  be  used  on 

the  farm  once  a  week        ..  0  14  2 

De]5rcciation  and  repairs  of  machine,  30  days  a-year — with  say 

3Z.  a-year  for  driving-strap  and  waterproof  covers        ..      ..  0  16  1 

Oil  and  7i  cwt.  of  coal        0     8  6 

£4     0  10 

Cost  of  Threshing  with  Double-blast  Machine. 

£    s.  d. 

l^abour  as  in  the  case  of  the  7-horse  ]»\ver  single-blast  machine     2     2  1 

Depreciation,  &c.,  of  an  8-liorse  power  engine 0  15  3 

Depreciation  of  machine       12  1 

Oil,  and  8J  cwts.  of  coal 0  10  0 

£4     0     5 
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Expenses  of  a  dafs  work  of  a  4:-Jiorse-power  machine  estimated  as  before. 

Crop  of  1860  :— 

Reaped  wheat,  30  quarters,  at  l.s.  lie?,  per  quarter. 

Mown  ditto       20       „  2s.  lOid. 

Barley  23       „  2s.     Gd. 

Oats  30       „  Is.  lid. 

Crop  of  1861  :— 

Reaped  wheat,  36  quarters,*  at  Is.     7<7.  per  quarter. 

Mown  ditto       30       „  Is.  Ud.  „ 

Barley  28       „  2s.     0^1. 

Oats  35       „  Is.     lid.        ,, 

Coal  used,  5  cwt,  a-day. 

Details  of  A-Horse  Power  Machinery,  as  in  the  former  case. 

s.     d. 

1  driver      3     6 

1  feeder 3     6 

1  to  supply  ditto      2     0 

2  on  stack  4     0 

1  on  straw-stack       2     0 

1  to  pitch  ditto         2     0 

1  to  move  corn  and  load  it      2     0 

1  horse  ditto 2     6 

1  to  dri  ve 0     8 

1  to  rake  chaff  and  cavings,  and  help  load 10 

1  to  drive  ditto  to  barn  and  fetch  coal  and  water  ..      14 

1  horse  for  ditto 2     6    £     s.    d. 

17     0 

Depreciation  of  engine  0  11     7 

„  machine      0  13     5 

Oil  and  coal,  5  cwt 0     5     6 

£2  17     6 

To  these  average  results  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  parti- 
culars of  two  trials  made  by  the  writer  on  January  21  and 
22,  1862,  with  a  single-blast  machine,  made  in  1854,  driven 
by  an  8-horse-power  engine,  made  in  1856,  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth.  On  the  second  day  we  threshed  of  mown 
wheat  10  qrs. ;  of  straw,  61  cwt.  ;  of  cavings,  4f  cwt. ;  of  chaff, 
7  cwt.  per  hour.  The  crop  was  not  heavy,  only  about  4  qrs.  per 
acre.  This  gives  25  acres  threshed  in  10  hours,  yielding  100 
cirs.  of  wheat,  30^  tons  of  straw,  5  tons  7  cwt.  cavings  and  chaff. 
This  was  a  larger  proportion  of  cavings  and  chaff  than  that 
obtained  at  other  trials. 

*  Forty-four  quarters  was  the  maximum  in  one  day.  To  each  of  these  estimates 
•we  must  add  4|t?.  per  quarter  for  incidental  expenses  (see  p.  336),  and  in  the  case 
of  single-blast  machines  2|'i.  per  quarter  for  dressing  twice  and  measuring.  In 
practice  it  is  usual  to  dress  once  and  re-measure,  even  after  the  so-called  finishing- 
machine,  partly  to  get  a  uniform  sample,  and  partly  to  improve  the  dressing  and 
obtain  accurate  measure. 
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The  number  of  men  and  lads  employed  was  19  ;  they  had  a 
short  distance  to  carry  the  straw:  12  cwt.  of  steam-coal  were 
used. 

On  the  first  day  we  threshed  8  qrs.  of  barley  an  hour,  having 
five  men  on  the  stack  and  two  on  the  stage  to  supply  the  feeder, 
and  the  machine  could  certainly  have  borne  faster  feeding  if  the 
men  on  the  stack  could  have  delivered  the  straw  faster.  The 
corn,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  would  have  amounted  to  80  qrs., 
the  straw  and  cavings  to  23|-  tons,  and  the  chaflf  to  1  ton  1  cwt. 
The  crop  was  only  5  qrs.  per  acre,  and  the  straw  long  and 
coarse. 

The  number  of  hands  employed,  including  two  lads,  was 
twenty-one.  The  costs,  with  these  maximum  results,  adopting 
our  former  calculation,  would  be  Is.  per  qr.  for  the  barley  and 
^^d.  per  qr.  for  the  wheat. 

But  we  have  not  vet  stated  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
threshing  in  the  field,  which  include  the  cost  of  removal,  of 
clearing  up,  and  of  thatching  the  stack  ;  and  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  threshing  by  Hail  we  ought  also  to  bring  the  straw 
to  the  barn  or  yard.  Removals  may  probably  take  five  horses 
and  one  man  a  quarter  of  a  day  on  the  average  every  time  the 
machine  is  used,  and  cost  say  3.9.  4fZ.  ;  clearing  up,  one  horse 
and  a  boy,  3^.  4f/.  ;  thatching,  at  GfZ.  per  square,  4.9.  ;  for  15  tons 
of  straw,  a  fair  day's  threshing,  carting  home  the  same  quantity 
of  straw,  Is.  Gf/.  These  expenses  of  course  vary  with  the 
site  of  the  stack,  the  convenience  or  otherwise  of  storing,  and 
the  care  taken  of  the  straw,  and  the  attention  or  neglect  of  neat- 
ness in  the  stack-yard  ;  on  the  Avhole  we  believe  them  to  be  no 
more  than  the  average.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  add  I85.  '2d. 
to  the  expenses  of  a  day's  threshing,  or  4i  per  qr.  at  48  qrs.  per 
day,  to  the  cost  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  and  chaff 
and  of  carrying  each  to  the  barn. 

Portable  straw  elevators  may  be  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
assistance  in  certain  cases,  though  their  price  and  cost  of 
removal  precludes  their  being  used  with  economy  where 
labourers  can  be  obtained  at  2^.  per  day.  The  cost  of  one  to 
deliver  straight  is  about  50/.,  or  to  deliver  at  any  angle,  al)out 
GO/.,  varying  according  to  length.  Their  sale  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  districts  where  labourers  are  scarce,* 


*  I  do  not  concur  in  these  remarks.  I  first  bought  one  straw-elevator  to  accom- 
pany one  of  my  machines,  and  found  it  so  useful  and  so  much  approved,  that  I 
have  since  purchased  another ;  but  the  price  charged  seems  to  me  too  high  for  so 
simple  a  machine.  Messrs.  Kansome's  new  iron  elevator,  which  packs  into  the 
threshing-machine,  will  probably  act  very  well  in  careful  hands,  but  hirers  are 
too  often  liasty  and  unskilful. — 1'.  II.  F. 
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Threshing  ly  Fixed  Machine,  Eight-Horse-Power. 

£.   s.  d. 

Depreciation  and  repair  of  engine  supposing"!     a     7  -i 

it  to  be  used  once  a  week  J 

Do.       Do.       Machine,  30  days  a  year        ..        0     9  4 

Oil  and  8  cwt.  of  coal '....090 

Interest  on  building  (proportion  of  £9)        ..        0     3  7 

Do.  on  elevation  and  siiafting,  £50       ..       ..        0     3  0 

Labour  (as  previously  detailed) 19  6 


£3     1     G 

The  last  item  includes  eight  horses  to  cart  the  crop  from  the 
stack,  and  eleven  men  and  bojs.  The  straw  is  carried  into  the 
straw-rick  by  elevators  consisting  of  an  endless  web,  which  may 
be  put  up  at  the  expense  of  from  10/.  to  20/.,  according  to  length. 

On  farms  where  much  straw  is  used  for  feeding,  the  expensive 
process  of  cutting  it  into  chaff  may  with  very  great  economy  be 
carried  on  at  the  time  of  threshing.  Ten  tons  of  chaff  may  be 
cut  in  a  day,  and  supposing  from  12  to  15  tons  of  straw  to  be 
threshed,  the  remainder  is  stored  elsewhere.  Tlie  cost  of  chafF- 
cutting  by  steam  power  has  been  recently  estimated  in  the 
Journal  at  6^.  per  ton,  which  we  consider  a  fair  average  price  ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  cut  at  only  the  cost  of  the  extra  coal,  and  of 
the  two  men  to  "  yelm  "  the  straw  and  feed  the  machine,  the  straw 
being  brought  to  it  by  the  web,  and  the  chaff  either  falling  into 
the  store-room  or  being  taken  there  by  the  exhaust  tube.  To 
enable  a  smaller  engine  to  do  this  double  work  the  threshing- 
machine  may  be  fed  slower  than  usual  with  economy.  It  takes 
four  or  five  horse-power  to  work  the  chaff-machine,  but  the  so- 
called  eight  or  ten  horse-power  engines  give  at  least  half  as 
much  power  again  as  their  name  implies. 

Mr.  Jonas's  practice,  when  both  cutting  chaff  and  threshing, 
is  to  apply  the  power  to  a  strong  extra  shaft  fitted  to  the  front  of 
the  threshing-machine  ;  from  two  pulleys  affixed  to  this  shaft  both 
the  drum  and  the  chaff-machine  are  driven  ;  in  this  manner  no 
extra  strain  is  put  upon  the  drum-shaft.  By  these  means  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  stacking,  and  afterwards  bringing  the  straw 
to  the  chaff-engine,  is  saved.  It  is  thus  cut  and  stored  at  very 
little  more  expense  than  the  cost  of  a  few  extra  cwts.  of  coal  for 
the  engine.  The  credit  of  thtese  really  practical  and  economical 
arrangements  is  due  to  Mr.  Maynard  of  Whittlesford.  Mr.  Jonas 
showed  us  a  barn  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  storing:  the 
produce  of  nearly  100  acres  of  straw  cut  into  chaff,  and  well 
trodden  ;  and  since  the  chaff,  when  well  salted  and  trodden  in  a 
dry  place,  heats  slightly  and  improves  with  keeping,  this  method 
of  storing  may  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
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accumulation  of  tlie  straw  about  tlie  premises  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  how  much  chaff,  well  trodden  in, 
will  go  into  a  certain  space  :  one  of  our  own  chaff-houses,  in 
which  we  have  tried  the  experiment,  is  35  feet  long,  15 J  feet 
wide,  and  11  feet  high.  Its  content  is  therefore  5967  cubic  feet, 
and  it  holds  191^  tons  of  wheat-straw  chaff,  =  S06  cubic  feet  per 
ton.  Eight  acres  of  mown  wheat-straw,  of  last  harvest,  rather  a 
heavy  crop,  Aveighed  exactly  12  tons,  and  occupied  a  space,  when 
trussed  and  stored  in  the  straw-rick,  of  rather  more  than  12,000 
cubic  feet.  In  round  numbers,  trussed  wheat-straw  occupies  a 
space  of  1000  cubic  feet  per  ton  : — more,  if  stored  loose  and  un- 
trodden ;  less,  if  well  trodden  with  horses  :  cut  into  short  chaff 
and  well  trodden,  it  takes  less  than  one-third  of  that  space. 

The  combined  arrangements  for  threshing  and  cutting  chaff 
at  the  same  time,  are  liecoming  all  the  more  practicable  from, 
the  increased  power  of  the  engines  in  common  use.  In  1851 
the  average  of  the  portable  engines  made  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth  v,as  five-horse-power,  and  in  1855  nearly 
seven-horse-power.  And  as  the  question  of  steam-ploughing 
becomes  more  and  more  one  of  practical  utility  and  economy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  engines  will  be  the  most 
desirable  upon  farms. 

GosfieM,  Hahted. 


XX. —  The  Present   State  of  the   Seiccra   and  IVater   Suppl/j   of 

Paris.     By  P.  H.  Frere. 

England  may  well  look  with  interest  to  the  changes  made  or 
contemplated  in  France  for  the  disposal  of  that  town-refuse  which 
is  a  possible  source  of  wealth,  but,  if  ill  dealt  with,  a  certain  cause 
of  annoyance  ;  and  indirectly  its  Agriculture  is  concerned  in  the 
result.  With  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  die  is  cast ;  the  contents 
of  the  closet  have  penetrated,  with  the  kitchen  refuse,  6cc.,  into 
the  common  sewer,  into  which  they  are  washed  by  an  unre- 
stricted supply  of  water.  To  set  up  a  wall  of  separation — to  limit 
the  amount  of  dilution — would  in  themselves  be  steps  of  extreme 
difficulty,  because  in  one  sense  retrograde.  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still,  in  the  main,  uncompromised.  That  city  is  in  a 
state  of  transition  ;  generally  the  old-fashioned  pit  still  exists,  for 
the  most  part  unsupplied  with  water  ;  but  a  large  water-supply 
has  been  procured  for  houses  of  the  better  sort.  But  even  then 
the  soil-pit  still  remains  wholly  or  partially  separated  from  the 
common  sewer,  and  the  question   still   is  to  be  decided  whether 
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this  separation,  whole  or  partial,  shall  be  maintained  ;  and  con- 
sequently whether  the  night-soil  of  Paris  shall  retain,  as  hereto- 
fore, all  its  solid  and  liquid  constituents,  or  only  the  former  ;  and 
again,  to  what  extent  these  fertilisers  shall  henceforth  be  diluted. 
After  the  great  works  undertaken  to  procure  a  water-supply 
from  the  Seine,  from  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  and  from  the  great 
Artesian  well,  every  householder  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  ratie 
can  have  a  supply  of  water  for  water-closets  as  well  as  other  uses. 
The  water  company,  however,  endeavours  to  regulate  and  limit 
the  supply  contracted  for,  by  making  only  such  an  aperture  as 
will  allow  the  amount  paid  for  to  pass  in  a  continuous  stream  into 
an  inner  cistern  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  following  is  the 
estimated  rate  of  consumption  : — 

Litres.  Gallons. 

For  a  man 30  Q^^ 

,,     carriage "'^  I65 

„     horse  or  cow,  &c 100  22 

„     water-closet 75  161- 

„     garden  or  court,  per  square  metre  (lOJ  feet)         5  l-jg 

A  contract  may  be  entered  into  for  500,  1000,  1500,  &c.,  litres 
per  day,  for  an  annual  payment  of  60  fr.  for  Seine  water,  or  50  fr. 
for  Ourcq  water,  per  500  liti-es  (110  gallons).  The  use  of  the 
water-closet  is  then  inaugurated  ;  how  is  it  henceforth  to  be  regu- 
lated ? 

The  builder  who  contemplates  making  a  house  must  commu- 
nicate to  the  Board  his  plan  of  operation  ;  the  choice  open  to  him 
will  depend  on  the  locality.  The  new  Boulevard  de  Sebastopo], 
with  its  costly  and  magnificent  system  of  sewers,  is  the  type  of 
the  new  regulations.  If  the  house  be  in  that  quarter,  a  separate 
pit  must  be  provided  for  the  soil  ;  but  it  will  be  so  connected 
with  the  main  sewef  -that  the  nightman  will  have  access  to  it 
therefrom,  and  without  entering  or  disturbing  the  dwelling  will 
first  deodorise  and  then  let  off  the  fluid  into  the  sewer,  and  after- 
wards convey  away  the  solid  "  soil  "  through  a  passage  in  this  new 
subterranean  town  to  the  cart,  and  to  the  reservoir.  Otherwise, 
by  another  plan  under  consideration,  the  soil,  &c.,  would  drop 
into  a  cylindrical  cistern,  divided  vertically  by  a  perforated 
metal  screen  or  sieve,  through  which  the  fluid  percolates  of  itself 
into  the  sewer.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  fluid  elements  are 
lost,  and  if  these  contain  the  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen,  the 
loss  may  be  much  more  than  pro  rata. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  since  this  magnificent  network 
of  drains  has  been  already  organised  to  retain  the  fluid  as  well 
as  solid  excrement,  and  other  means  have  been  provided  for  dealing 
with  the  soil,  it  will  pay  by  enlarging  the  pits,  emptying  them 
more  often,  and  restricting  the  supply  of  water  used  in  the  closet. 
One  important  step  has  been   taken  towards  this  end.      A  tank 
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fitted  to  a  railway-truck,  containing  6  to  10  tons,  has  Leen  made 
and  exhibited  in  our  International  Exhibition,  which  will  bo  con- 
\'eyed  for  60  miles  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  a  charge  of  25.  for 
6  tons.  The  present  "night-soil,"  when  delivered  in  "hungry" 
champagne,  is  valued  at  85.  per  ton.  If  then  the  "soil"  retain 
anything  like  its  old  strength,  its  value  to  the  farmer  will  leave 
a  large  margin  to  pay  for  its  transport  along  the  subterranean 
street  to  a  reservoir  at  the  railway  terminus.  But  if  there  be  a 
great  dilution,  and  many  small  sources  of  supply  have  to  be 
visited  and  tapped  "in  succession,  the  costs  of  removal  will  roll 
up,  until  this  "gold  may  be  bought  too  dear," 

At  all  events  those  philanthropists  and  philosophers  who  long- 
to  see  the  circle  of  reproduction  completed  by  the  restoration  to 
the.  field  of  all  the  human  faeces  which  contaminate  our  great 
cities,  must  cast  a  curious  and  anxious  eye  to  the  magnificent 
new  French  suburb,  where,  if  any  where,  their  views  may  be  eco- 
nomically realised,  because  a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid,  and 
there  are  means  and  appliances  for  the  distribution,  which  only 
wait  for  one  or  two  connecting  links.  In  other  quarters  of  the 
town  practical  improvements  have  been  iiitroduced,  by  which 
,the  carts  are  filled  at  night  by  means  of  a  joint  and  hose  fastened 
to  an  opening  in  the  pit,  so  that  it  is  emptied  from  the  street  by 
suction.  The  loaded  cart  then  proceeds  to  the  depotoir,  or  sink, 
i"rom  which  the  deposits  are  propelled  by  a  steam-pump  through 
a  tunnel  7  miles  long,  to  an  opening  cut  in  the  Forest  of  Bondy, 
Here  they  are  either  desiccated  and  made  into  poudrette,  or 
shipped  by  barge-loads  along  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq  to  Vaujours 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Water  Supply  of_  Pakis. 

For  centuries  the  supply  of  water  for  Paris  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  French  Government,  Philip  Augustus  erected 
the  first  fountains  ;  his  successors  and  the  municipality  organised 
in  the  squares  and  open  spaces  supplies  of  water  drawn  from  the 
northern  springs.  Marie  de  Medicis,  restoring  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, led  in  the  waters  of  Arcueil.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
pumps  were  placed  by  the  bridges  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Pont 
Neuf,  to  raise  the  water  of  the  Seine.  A  century  later  similar 
works  were  set  up  at  Chaillot.  But  thej^  all  turned  their  backs 
on  drains,  and  sewers  and  their  contents,  leaving  the  sun,  the 
jain,  and  the  river  to  settle  those  matters. 

Water  which  had  served  domestic  purposes  ran  in  streams  down 
ithe  streets  in  mid-channel,  and  either  joined  the  Seine  on  the 
south,  or  on  the  north  the  ditch  of  Mdnilmontant,  This  ditch, 
wlion  its  exhalations  Ix'gan  to  threaten  the  health  of  the  neigh- 
J.)ourhood,  was  paved  and  vaulted,  and  converted  into   the  main 
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sewer  which  encircled  the  town.  The  outscourings  were  allowed 
to  run  into  pits  in  the  open  fields  ;  and  the  night-soil  collected  in 
the  pits  underneath  the  houses  was  taken  away  by  night,  to  be 
thrown  first  into  the  charnel-house  of  Montfaucon  pell-mell  with 
the  bones  of  criminals,  and  afterwards  into  the  empty  plaster- 
pits  of  Buttes  Chaumont.  Such  was  the  system  which  survived 
to  our  own  times.  We  may  add,  that  from  the  sixteenth  century 
the  gardeners  who  cultivated  the  marshes  of  the  Temple,  applied 
to  their  land  the  sweepings  and  straw-manure  of  the  town ;  and 
when  Paris,  spreading  daily,  ejected  them  from  within  its  bounds, 
by  means  of  this  same  manure  they  converted  the  plain  of  Vertus 
into  a  garden  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Bridel,  too,  about  1780, 
formed  the  idea  of  solidifying,  by  drying,  the  thick  liquid  in  the 
basins  of  Montfaucon,  and  manufacturing  poudrette,  by  which 
the  first  company  of  adventurers  was  enabled  to  pay  a  rent  of 
22,0001.  and  reap  a  handsome  profit. 

The  sanitary  reform  of  Paris  dates  fro  in  1830.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  which  delivers  100,000  tons  of 
water,  at  a  level  of  27  yards  above  the  Seine,  altered  the  whole 
state  of  the  town.  The  principle  was  adopted  that  a  group  of 
houses  constituted  a  block  (ilot),  to  be  scoured  by  a  stream  of 
running  water,  and  provided  with  a  water-post  {home  fontaine) 
on  a  high  level,  and  a  sewer's  mouth  below.  An  end  was  thus 
put  to  the  torrents  of  filth  which  had  hitherto  deluged  the  streets. 
These  were  relaid  in  a  convex  form,  skirted  by  foot  pavements ; 
and  under  all  the  main  thoroughfares  waterpipes  and  drains  were 
laid.  The  management  of  the  night-soil  underwent  a  like  change, 
M.  Mary  was  so  adventurous  as  to  propose  to  construct  a  syphon 
7^  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  the  reservoir  of  Bondy,  for  the 
purpose  of  emptying  the  pestilential  pools  of  Montfaucon.  This 
scheme  was  unprecedented,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  the  pipes  would  become  choked  by  the  pasty  matter.  After  five 
years'  opposition  he  gained  his  point,  and  the  construction  of  the 
"dcpotoir"  was  the  result.  This  work  consists  of  an  assemblage 
of  cisterns,  into  which  the  produce  of  each  night's  carting  is 
emptied.  The  contents  are  then  forced  by  a  steam-pump  through 
an  iron  pipe  to  a  clearing  of  75  acres  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forest  of  Bondy,  well  out  of  reach  of  Paris  and  its  atmosphere. 
M.  Mary  calculated  that  this  pipe,  which  traversed  the  market- 
gardens  of  Noisy,  might  furnish  liquid  manure,  to  be  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  at  convenient  stations.  But  the  practice  of  buying 
town-sweepings  and  stable-manure  was  so  established  that,  until 
1850,  night-soil  was  overlooked;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to 
introduce  its  use  in  the  environs,  prior  to  the  experiments  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  farm  of  Vaujours. 

About  1850,  the  introduction  of  railroads  gave  a  new  impulse 
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to  the  improvements  of  Paris.  Traffic  of  all  sorts  was  increased 
tenfold,  and,  as  a  consequence,  streets  required  to  be  widened, 
and  the  whole  town,  as  it  were,  re-organised.  Then  it  was  that 
Government  came  forward  and  sketched  the  plan,  which  is 
realised  in  the  magnificent  city  such  as  it  now  stands. 

Two  great  lines  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles,  so  as  to 
form  a  cross — an  idea  of  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  :  the  one, 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  runs  parallel  to  the  river ;  the  other,  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  comes  sloping  down  from  the  hills  on 
the  north,  and  again  rises  to  the  south.  On  the  latter  line 
sanitary  arrangements  have  been  comprehensively  planned  and 
carried  out.  We  find  a  complete  subterranean  town,  provided 
with  vaulted  thoroughfares  35  yards  wide,  macadamised  or 
paved,  which  contain  sewers  showing  a  section  (prof  I)  of  3,  4, 
or  6  yards,  with  polished  sides  and  serviceable  foot-pavements, 
in  which,  through  an  inner  channel,  the  stream  of  sewage-water 
flows,  fed  at  the  corner  of  each  street  by  lesser  sewers,  them- 
selves drawing  their  supplies  from  the  drains  which  abut  on 
every  house.  This  is  such  a  scheme  as  the  English  Board  of 
Health  suggested,  but  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  a 
system  of  small  pipes,  provision  is  here  made  on  a  large  scale 
for  all  the  requirements  of  town  life,  including  water  and  gas. 
Besides  the  rain-water  and  that  which  has  been  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  drainings  from  the  closets  run  down  these  channels, 
the  solid  portion  of  the  deposit  being  retained  in  the  pits  by  the 
filter.  There  is  no  connection  with  the  outer  world  :  the  system 
is  self-contained ;  water  and  gravitation  are  the  sole  agents 
employed. 

The  drains  connected  with  the  private  houses  are  oval  sewers, 
4  feet  2  inches  Ijy  7  feet  G  inches,  in  which  the  workman  passes 
easily  to  and  fro  with  his  barrow.  The  main  drains,  constructed 
under  the  great  lines  of  traffic  parallel  with  the  river,  are  circular 
tunnels  of  10  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  railway  with  a  3  I'eet 
11  inch  gauge,  and  a  channel  for  the  waters  Ijetween  the  lines  of 
rail.  Lastly,  the  main  sewer,  which  forms  a  chord  to  the  windings 
of  the  Seine,  between  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Pont 
d'Asnieres,  is  an  elliptic  tunnel,  having  a  horizontal  diameter  of 
20  feet,  in  which  is  contained  a  canal  11  feet  8  inches  wide, 
traversed  by  a  barge,  with  a  footpath  on  either  side  3  feet 
wide.  All  these  works  are  executed  in  cement,  so  that  the 
smooth  and  polished  walls  and  their  softened  outlines  reflect  the 
light,  transmit  sound,  and  give  free  passage  to  the  waters,  which 
leave  no  taint  behind.  From  the  dwellings  they  received  grease, 
the  refuse  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  household  water  (eaiix 
menafcres),  as  well  as  the  disinfected  li(juids  drawn  from  the 
pits  ol  the  closets.      The  paved  streets  transmitted  their  mud,  and 
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the  macadamisod  boulevards  their  scrapings.  Markets,  slaughter- 
houses, barracks,  paid  their  tribute  of  manure — vegetable  refuse, 
blood,  urine,  or  undiluted  night-soil.  This  confused  mass, 
mixed  with  water,  issued  from  the  sewer's  mouth  at  Asnieres, 
in  a  thick  and  dark  stream,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per 
second. 

To  provide  against  the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of  filth 
near  the  sewer's  mouth,  the  following  ingenious  device  was 
adopted  : — 

The  centre  of  the  main  drain  is  occupied  bj  a  canal  2^  miles 
long,  having  a  fall  of  1  in  2000.  On  this  canal  a  barge  is  em- 
ployed, from  the  fore  part  of  which  is  suspended  a  metal  flood- 
gate (vanne),  which  fits  exactly  to  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  up  to 
a  certain  water-level,  and  lowered  by  leverage  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom.  By  these  means  the  stream  is  headed  up 
behind  the  floodgate,  which  as  soon  as  there  is  a  head  of  two 
feet  of  water  forces  out  through  the  small  aperture  left  below  a 
perfect  torrent  of  refuse,  sand,  and  even  stones,  which  are  mashed 
and  rolled  together,  and  thrust  onwards  in  a  long  drift  100  yards 
in  advance. 

As  the  barge  itself  is  piopelled  slowly  forwards  by  the  stream 
which  it  holds  in  check,  the  torrent  keeps  advancing,  and  the 
outscourings  never  find  a  resting-place  till  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  is  reached.  The  boat  then  per- 
forms its  backward  journey  by  the  aid  of  floodgates  lowered  from 
the  roof.  These,  acting-  like  locks  on  a  canal,  raise  the  water  to 
an  artificial  level  for  a  distance  of  11,000  yards  at  a  time,  by 
which  means  the  bargee  is  grraduallv  floated  back. 

The  lighting  and  signals  had  still  to  be  provided  for.  At 
first  small  lamps,  such  as  are  fixed  to  railway  trains  were  tried, 
but  their  light  was  found  to  be  too  dazzling  to  those  in  front, 
Avhilst  it  left  those  in  the  rear  in  deep  shade.  A  common  oil- 
lamp  in  a  glass  globe,  distributing  its  light  equally  around  to  a 
distance  of  ten  yards,  was  ultimately  preferred.  Red,  blue,  and 
green  railway-lantei'ns  ans^ver  perfectly  for  signals. 

Thus  far  provision  had  been  made  for  cleansing  the  town,  but 
at  the  cost  of  the  Seine,  where  a  pestilential  delta  would  be 
formed  at  the  sewer' is  mouth.  The  great  point  was  to  extract  all 
solid  matter  from  the  stream  without  interrupting  its  flow  ;  this 
alone  would  lodge  and  accumulate  ;  this  would  interfere  with 
working  pumps  for  irrigation  ;  liquids  would  float  away  with  the 
stream,  and  would  undergo  slow  combustion  when  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  vanish. 

The  various  solid  bodies  contained  in  the  stream,  though 
blended  together   by  the  flood,    would   not  really  mix  or  amal- 
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gamate.  Their  specific  gravity  would  determine  their  position  ; 
the  grease  would  float,  the  sand  sink  rapidly,  straw  and  organic 
matter  would  be  found  in  various  degrees  of  suspension.  They 
must  all  be  disposed  of. 

The  grease  is,  in  great  measure,  collected  as  a  scum  behind 
the  barge,  where  it  is  skimmed  off  and  employed  in  making 
black  soap. 

The  first  attempts  at  "  straining  "  the  stream  were  unsuccessful. 
The  straw  manure  required  a  special  device. 

A  simple  bar  became  blocked  with  a  tangled  mass  of  straw 
and  dung.  A  barrier  of  plate-iron  pierced  with  holes,  made 
to  fit  the  aperture  exactly,  and  therefore  8  ft.  8  in.  Avide,  which 
was  fixed  in  a  sloping  direction,  hardly  arrested  any  of  the  floating 
substances.  The  openings  were  bunged  up,  and  the  straw,  6cc., 
glided  up  the  inclined  plane  and  topped  the  fall. 

The  last  device  was  to  make  a  wooden  grating  with  bars  placed 
lengthways,  f  inch  wide  and  |-  inch  apart,  inclined  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream's  flow.  The  length  of  the  incline  was  26  feet,  which 
gave  a  slope  of  1  in  5.  The  workmen,  armed  with  rakes,  who 
combed  and  scraped  the  gratings,  collected  as  much  as  five  or 
six  tons  of  rubbish  per  day. 

Whilst  the  work  was  still  experimental  the  sewer  supplied  in 
four  months  500  tons,  which  was  not  only  so  much  infectious 
matter  got  rid  of,  but  manure  placed  at  the  service  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  nursery  gardens  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  were  not  slow 
in  adopting  its  use,  and  found  its  action  very  rapid — as  the 
gardeners  say,  if  you  expose  it  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  air 
it  takes  fire  :  with  alternate  layers  of  clay  or  marl  it  forms  an 
excellent  dressing. 

To  return  to  our  subject, — the  collecting  the  sand  which  moves 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  was  a  very  simple  matter :  only 
make  a  barrier,  and  a  bank  will  soon  be  formed  against  it, 
which  the  steam-drag,  such  as  is  Morked  in  the  Seine,  will 
readily  remove.  Even  these  sands  may  be  serviceable  to  agri- 
culture :  they  are  fine,  and  blackened  with  organic  matter  like 
peat,  and  may  therefore  prove  a  useful  dressing  to  chalk  and 
clay  lands. 

Accumulations  of  gas  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  Where  there 
is  sewage-water,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  which  rises  to  the  surface  in  numerous 
little  bubbles.  As  the  sewer  has  been  so  planned  as  to  have  a 
fall  of  about  13  inches  where  it  joins  the  Seine,  the  water,  Avhen 
broken  in  the  fall,  parts  with  a  portion  of  the  gas  contained  in  it. 
To  take  advantage  of  this,  a  cowl  has  been  built  over  the  cas>- 
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cade,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  fire  of  glowing  coke  ;  the  blue 
flame  of  the  carbonated  hydrogen  is  easily  recognised  at  the  top 
of  the  vent,  where  it  mounts  and  undergoes  combustion,  instead 
of  bubbling  up  in  the  fleeting  current. 

To  sum  up  these  details ;  the  foul  stream  which  enters  the 
sewer  of  Asnieres  to  be  turned  into  the  Seine  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point,  first  encounters  the  barge  with  its  moveable  flood-gate. 
Finding  no  escape  but  by  the  aperture  near  the  bottom,  it  is 
converted  into  a  scouring  torrent,  which  whirls  along  all  the 
deposits  for  a  distance  of  2|^  miles.  A  sort  of  floating  island  of 
scum  is  formed  round  the  boat,  from  which  the  grease  is  col- 
lected for  industrial  purposes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the 
stream  next  encounters  a  long  grating,  suspended  in  mid-channel 
but  disconnected  with  the  bottom  that  the  sand  may  pass  freely. 
There  it  parts  with  all  its  floating  substances,  such  as  straw,  vege- 
tables, or  wood,  which  form  a  bed  (j)aiUasse)  on  the  inclined 
plane,  from  whence  they  are  removed  by  drag-rakes. 

Still  fartlier  on,  a  bar  is  so  placed  as  to  form  a  fall  of  13 
inches :  the  sand  is  thus  arrested,  and  the  bank  which  it  forms 
is  continuously  removed  by  the  scoops  of  the  steam-drag.  The 
hood,  with  its  fire  of  coke,  placed  over  the  fall,  attracts  and  con- 
sumes the  noxious  gases. 

The  solid  and  gaseous  bodies  being  thus  disposed  of,  nothing 
remains  but  the  fluid,  which  contains  matter  in  chemical  solu- 
tion, and  this  may  properly  be  turned  into  the  Seine,  because 
its  purification  will  soon  be  accomplished  by  slow  combustion 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  dark  stain  caused  by 
its  admixture  will  soon  be  obliterated,  and  before  reaching  Passy 
the  river  will  have  regained  all  its  purity. 

These  statements  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  two  Reports 
by  M.  Mille,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Annales  de 
Vaujours.'  For  further  explanations  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
excellent  models  of  sewers  exhibited,  among  many  others,  in  the 
French  Department  of  the  International  Exhibition,  as  well  as 
to  the  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  these  models  have  answered  my  inquiries. 

When  examining  these  models,  I  at  the  same  time  saw  with 
interest  the  pipes  manufactured  by  M.  Hermann  et  Compagnie, 
contractors  for  the  Paris  waterworks.  These  pipes  are  perfectly 
smooth  within  and  without,  and  uniform  from  one  end  to  another, 
without  any  kind  of  projection.  When  a  joint  is  to  be  formed, 
a  band  of  indiarubber  is  slipped  over  the  ends  of  two  pipes  placed 
in  juxtaposition.  Over  this  band  two  iron  rings,  slightly  conical 
in  form,  lying  ready  to  hand  on  either  pipe,  are  driven  home  till 
they  almost  meet.     By  this  simple  but  effectual  kind  of  joint,  the 
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use  ol  solder  and  of  skilled  labour  is  dispensed  with,  the  readjust- 
ment of  one  or  two  lengths  much  facilitated,  whilst  it  is  found 
in  practice  that  for  any  given  bore,  requii'ed  for  any  purpose, 
one- fifth  less  iron  may  be  employed  than  has  been  usual.  The 
pipes  of  all  sizes  now  laid  down  for  the  Paris  Waterworks  are 
thus  united. 


XXI. —  On  Poisonous  Cheese.     By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

About  two  years  ago,  one  of  my  assistants,  soon  after  having 
partaken  of  some  cheese,  was  attacked  with  violent  vomiting 
and  purging.  Several  other  persons  who  had  eaten  of  the  same 
cheese  were  similarly  affected.  On  inquiry,  the  grocer  by  whom 
the  cheese  was  sold  stated  that,  in  all  probability,  the  dairymaid 
had  vised  a  little  too  much  vitriol  in  making  this  cheese.  I  was 
not  aware  till  then  that  anything  so  injurious  as  vitriol  was  ever 
thus  used  ;  but  the  readiness  with  Avhich  this  supposition  was 
expressed  shows  that  at  least  in  some  quarters  this  injurious 
substance  is  openly  put  into  cheese  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  poisonous  cheese  showed 
the  presence  of  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc, — a  compound 
highly  injurious  to  health.  On  further  inquiry,  I  learned  that 
this  compound  is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
fresh  cheese  the  peculiar  biting  taste  of  old.  Many  other 
samples  were  subsequently  analysed  by  me  ;  and,  although  the 
great  majority  were  perfectly  free  from  any  poisonous  matter,  in 
one  or  two  I  found  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  in  a  few  others  blue 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  still  more 
poisonous  compound. 

It  appears  that  ])lue  vitriol  is  employed  to  prevent  heaving. 
A  dairy  farmer  in  our  neighbourhood  informed  me  that  on  his 
farm,  in  his  father's  time,  it  was  employed  in  small  quantities 
for  that  purpose.  On  taking  possession  of  the  farm,  he,  knowing 
blue  vitriol  to  be  injurious  to  health,  directly  forbade  its  use, 
but  found  it  diflicult  to  prevent  his  dairymaid  from  abstracting 
some  of  the  blue  vitriol  which  was  used  for  pickling  the  seed- 
wheat.  In  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  many  dairymaids  use 
blue  vitriol ;  and  his  view  is  confirmed  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  the  actual  detection  by  me  of  this  poisonous  matter  in  several 
samples  of  cheese. 

In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  this  is  done  in  ignorance  of  its  dele- 
terious properties ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  draw 
att(mtion  to  this  objectionalile  practice. 

I  am  told  alum  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  I 
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have  not  myself  found  it  in  cheese.  Though  not  absolutely 
injurious,  such  a  use  of  alum  is  quite  unnecessary ;  for  the 
heaving  of  cheese  can  be  entirely  prevented-  by  proper  manage- 
ment, and  all  articles  of  food  should  be  entirely  free  from  sub- 
stances which  have  any  medicinal  effect. 

Quite  recently  an  instance  of  supposed  poisoning  by  cheese 
was  brought  under  my  notice  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  of  Warring- 
ton. In  April  last,  Mr.  Roger  Br.te,  cheese-factor,  Warrington 
and  Tarporley,  brought  an  action  in  the  Northwick  County  Court 
to  recover  damages  sustained  by  the  purchase  of  a  dairy  of 
cheese,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  said  to  be  unfit  for  human 
food.  In  the  trial  the  following  particulars  were  stated.  In 
August,  1861,  Mr.  Bate  called  at  Mr.  Buller's  farm,  Little 
Badsworth,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  his  dairy,  and,  after 
inspecting  a  quantity  of  cheese  and  approving  of  it,  he  agreed 
to  purchase  the  whole  season's  make  at  the  rate  of  QOs.  per  cwt., 
of  course  expecting  that  all  the  cheese  delivered  to  him  would 
be  a  good  marketable  commodity. 

The  first  lot  was  delivered  in  the  course  of  September,  and 
some  of  it  sold  to  the  Warrington  workhouse  ;  but  the  cheese 
was  returned,  with  an  intimation  from  the  governor  that  it  was 
unfit  for  food,  being  found  to  cause  sickness  and  vomiting  to  a 
very  violent  degree. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  lot  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
of  Manchester.  After  it  had  remained  in  their  hands  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  met  with  a  customer  in  the  person  of 
a  Mr.  Hulton,  of  Failsworth,  who,  in  a  few  days  returned  it, 
declaring  it  to  be  poisonous.  Mr.  Bate  then  put  three  cheeses 
into  the  hands  of  a  person  named  Fay,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  St.  Helen's  market,  but  complaints  were  soon 
made  to  the  public  officers  of  the  place  that  Fay  was  vending  a 
poisonous  article.  Another  hawker,  of  the  name  of  Pemberton, 
also  received  a  cheese,  which  he  brought  to  Northwick,  where 
several  people  were  taken  ill  after  partaking  of  the  cheese.  A 
number  of  people  were  examined,  who  all  bore  witness  to  the 
poisonous  character  of  the  cheese. 

Mr.  H.  White,  of  Warrington,  with  his  accustomed  prompt- 
ness and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  procured  from  Mr. 
Bate  a  piece  of  cheese  that  had  made  eight  persons  out  of  nine 
ill  that  had  partaken  of  it,  and  forwarded  it  direct  to  me  for 
examination. 

In  due  course  I  sent  the  following  Report  to  Mr.  White : — 

"  This  cheese  presented  nothing  in  appearance  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  its  spoiled  condition  or  unwholesome 
quality.      The    taste,   it  is   true,  is  sharp,  peculiar,  and   quite 
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different  from  the  rich  and  pungent  taste  of  well-ripened  old 
cheese  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  of  its  unquestion- 
ably poisonous  properties.  Having  analysed  at  different  times 
cheese  which  produced  bad  effects  when  taken  in  any  quantity,  1 
cautioned  my  assistants  not  to  take  too  much  of  it,  and  invited 
them  to  taste  the  cheese  sent  by  Mr.  White.  Certain  chemicals 
which  are  sometimes  put  into  cheese  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
recogfnised  by  the  peculiar  taste  which  they  impart.  I  tasted  it 
myself,  and,  althoug-h  I  onlv  took  a  piece  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
I  felt  its  effects  four  hours  after  having-  tasted  it.  Both  my 
assistants,  who  had  taken  not  more  than  at  the  most  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  each,  five  hours  afterwards  were  violently  attacked 
with  Aomiting  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  One  of  them  was  ill 
all  night,  and  scarcely  able  to  follow  his  usual  work  next  day. 
Both  complained  of  a  peculiarly  nastv  mercurial  taste,  which 
seemed  to  remain  with  them  for  many  hours  after  they  were 
taken  ill,  and  both  turned  deadly  pale  five  hours  after  partaking 
of  the  cheese.  On  a  former  occasion,  I  found  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  white  vitriol  in  a  cheese,  which  caused  sickness ;  and  in 
another  instance  I  detected  in  cheese  sulphate  of  copper.  My 
attention,  therefore,  naturallv  was  directed  to  search  for  me- 
tallic poisons  ;  but,  though  carefullv  operating  on  large  quan- 
tities, I  failed  to  detect  even  traces  of  zinc,  copper,  mercury, 
antimony,  arsenic,  or  any  of  the  metallic  poisons  wliich  might 
have  possibly  imparted  injurious  properties  to  the  cheese. 

Having  failed  to  detect  any  mineral  poison,  I  next  directed 
my  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  organic  constituents.  The 
quantitative  general  analysis  gave  the  following  result : — 

Water         • 37-88 

Organic  constituonis 58*04 

Mineral  constituents 4*08 

100-00 
Containing  common  salt 1-33 

The  proportion  of  water  in  this  cheese  is  rather  large,  con- 
sidering that  it  must  have  been  cut  for  some  time,  and  have  lost 
water  by  evaporation.  On  further  examining  it,  I  found  it 
remarkably  sour,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  fattv  acids,  which,  if  not  poisonous  themselves, 
are  the  vehicle  conveying  the  peculiar  organic  poison  which 
appears  to  be  generated  sometimes  in  cheese  undergoing  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fermentation.  Probably  the  poison  generated  in 
this  modified  decay  of  cheese  is  identical  with  the  so-called 
sausage-poison  Avhich  is  sometimes  found  in  German  sausages, 
especially  those  made  chiefly  from  coagulated  blood.  A  similar 
poison  appears  to  be   generated   sometimes  in   pickled  salmon, 
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smoked  sprats,  pork,  tainted  veal,  bacon,  and  hams.  Bacon  and 
hams,  when  not  perfectly  cured,  and  fat  meat  kept  in  a  damp, 
badly  ventilated  cellar,  are  very  apt  to  become  more  or  less  in- 
jm-ious  to  health  ;  and  even  butter,  after  it  has  turned  rancid, 
and  similar  organic  acids  are  liberated  in  it  which  exist  in  this 
cheese  in  a  free  state,  acts  as  a  poison  in  most  cases.  Singularly 
enough,  some  people  are  not  affected  by  these  subtle  organic 
poisons.  The  poison  of  cheese  was  known  in  Germanv  as  long 
ago  as  1820,  and  probably  even  earlier ;  a  great  deal  has  been 
Avritten  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  yet  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
the  composition  of  this  virulent  poison.  This,  however,  we 
know,  that  it  is  developed  when  the  curd  of  milk  is  kept  too 
long  exposed  to  the  air  before  it  is  salted  ;  or  kept  in  damp, 
badly- ventilated  places  ;  or  w^hen  too  much  whey  is  left.  In  fact, 
all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  an  acid  curd,  and 
to  generate  free  fatty  acids,  are  apt  to  produce  this  peculiar 
poison.  In  old  cheese,  it  is  true,  we  have  similar  fatty  acids, 
but  they  are  here  united  with  ammonia,  and  in  this  combination 
harmless.  \\  hat  is  more  sti'ange,  poisonous  cheese  of  this 
character,  when  kept  until  it  becomes  quite  decayed,  loses  its 
poisonous  properties  and  becomes  wholesome. 

I  am  well  acquainted  practically  with  the  sausage  and  cheese 
poison,  for  in  Germany  a  great  many  cases  of  poisoning  with 
cheese  have  happened,  terminating  fatally. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  this  peculiar  organic  poison  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  be  generated  when  curd,  before  being  salted,  is 
left  for  some  time  in  a  heap  until  it  begins  to  ferment.  The 
cheese  made  of  such  curd  ripens  more  readily  than  when  made 
in  the  ordinarv  way  :  but  at  a  certain  staofe  of  its  decav  it  is  a 
poison  which  acts  far  more  energetically  than  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  even  sulphate  of  copper. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  ready  means  of  detecting 
this  insidious  poison.  One  indication,  however,  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  acid  reaction 
which  poisonous  cheese  always  exhibits  when  tested  with  litmus 
paper.  A  slight  acid  reaction  marks  all  fresh  cheese  ;  but  whilst 
the  outside  of  good  old  cheese  is  ammoniacal,  I  find  that  the 
outside  of  cheese  in  which  this  peculiar  poison  occurs  is  acid." 

Cases  of  poisoning  by  cheese  in  which  no  mineral  poison 
can  be  detected  occur  much  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

In  the  same  paper  in  which  the  Northwick  trial  is  reported, 
singularly  enough,  the  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  the 
'  Globe  '— 

"A  Family  Poisoned  through  eating  Cheese. — On  Saturday  momiDg,  informa- 
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tion  was  received  by  one  of  the  IMiddlesex  coroners  of  the  death  of  a  mother 
and  child,  from  a  familj'  of  four,  who,  it  is  alleged,  have  died  through  eating 
cheese  containing  some  poisonous  agent.  The  information  given  is  that  the 
name  of  the  family  is  Sutton,  of  12,  Falconer's  Alley,  Cow  Cross ;  and  that 
on  Thursday  last  the  mother  sent  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  between 
herself  and  three  children,  and  shortly  after  they  had  partaken  of  their  meal 
the  whole  of  them  were  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  internal  excruciating 
pain,  which  continued  until  they  Avere  in  a  complete  state  of  exhaustion.  On 
the  arrival  home  of  the  husband,  finding  his  familj'  in  such  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion, he  called  in  medical  assistance,  when  an  opinion  was  given  that  they  were 
sufiering  from  fever,  and  an  immediate  order  for  their  removal  to  the  Fever 
Hospital  in  the  Liverpool  Eoad  was  given.  Charles  Sutton,  six  years  old,  died 
that  same  night,  and  the  mother  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  deaths  of  the  .two 
other  children  were  also  expected.  The  medical  gentleman  at  the  hospital  who 
had  the  deceased  in  charge,  is  of  opinion  that  the  deaths  have  been  occasioned 
by  poison,  and  refuses  certificates.     An  inquest  will  therefore  be  held." 

This  paragraph,  it  will  be   seen,  refers  to  a  case  of  poisoning 
hy  cheese  in  all  probability  similar  to  that  examined  by  me. 

Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  July,  1862, 


XXII. —  The  Cross-hreeding  of  Cattle. — By  J.  Coleman. 

Having  been  engaged  for  some  ten  years  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle  of  several  descriptions  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  a  large 
number  for  fattening  purposes,  I  am  induced,  Mr.  Editor*,  to 
send  you  a  short  paper  upon  the  subject  of  cross-breeding,  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  Jounral. 

My  views  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  I  cannot 
venture  to  hope  that  old  breeders  will  agree  with  me  on  many 
points :  but  I  trust  that  these  few  remarks  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  those  who  are  starting  in  life,  since  my  experience  has 
led  me  to  observe  both  what  will  best  pay  the  breeder  and  be 
most  sought  for  by  the  purchaser  who  intends  to  fatten,  I  may 
say,  without  discussing  the  why  and  wherefore,  that  I  have  gene- 
rally found  the  preference  given  to  anything  that  is  cross-bred. 

The  majority  of  these  crosses  sent  to  our  fairs  and  markets 
come  from  the  North,  and  are  generally  the  produce  of  a  cow 
of  a  small  breed  and  a  shorthorn  bull — their  produce  being  an 
animal  of  greater  size  and  earlier  maturity  than  the  dam,  and 
still  having  a  constitution  that  is  able  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  the  Scottish  climate. 

The  Galloway  or  polled  breeds  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
Ayrshire,  West  Highland,  and  other  horned  Aarieties,  are  now  so 
extensively  crossed  with  shorthorns  that  the  pure  breed  is  very 
scarce,  and  good  specimens  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  except 
at  the  shows  of  our  Agricultural  Societies.     Our  Eastern  Counties 
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graziers  used,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  to  draw  the 
greater  part  of  their  winter  beasts  from  Scotland  ;  but  now  very 
few  indeed  find  their  way  there,  chiefly  because  our  Northern 
brethren  find  it  more  profitable  to  feed  them  at  home  and  send 
them  fat  to  London  and  to  other  markets. 

In  the  West  of  England — the  home  of  the  white-faces — cross- 
bred cattle  are  commonly  seen  at  most  of  the  fairs,  as  many  of 
the  small  farmers  who  keep  two  or  three  cows  manage  to  send 
them  to  the  pure-bred  bull  of  a  wealthier  neighbour  ;  and  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  up  very  many  useful  steers  bred  in  this  way. 
The  cattle  met  with  in  some  parts  of  Wales  and  Shropshire 
called  the  "  Shrop  "  are,  I  fancy,  a  cross  between  the  native  or 
Welsh  breeds  and  the  Hereford,  and  rare  good  fleshy  beasts  I 
have  found  them,  much  sought  after  by  the  butcher  when  fat, 
being  liked  better  than  the  pure  white-faced  Hereford,  particu- 
larly when  they  happen  to  have  a  mottled  or  smoky  face  ;  and 
I  may  here  observe  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  Hereford  cattle 
as  to  cross-bred  sheep — the  more  colour  in  their  faces  the  better 
the  butcher  likes  them. 

The  Devon  breeders  have  perhaps  done  less  than  any  others 
in  crossing  their  cattle,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  soil 
and  climate  of  their  district,  besides  being  much  sought  after  for 
working  purposes,  an  object  for  which  a  cross  with  the  short- 
horn would  be  prejudicial. 

It  is  to  the  dairymen  of  Bucks,  Derbyshire,  Salop,  and  the 
West  of  England  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  cross- 
bred animals  now  met  with,  for  they  look  out  for  the  cow  that 
gives  the  most  milk  or  butter,  or  promises  to  make  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cheese,  quite  regardless  of  her  origin  ;  nor  in  many- 
cases  are  they  much  more  careful  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
bulls,  in  consequence  of  their  selling  the  calf  when  a  few  days 
old.  But  I  find  that  there  is  now  a  growing  desire  among  them 
to  use  a  well-bred  bull,  whereby  they  will  much  improve  the 
produce,  to  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  purchaser. 
Where  the  heifer  calves  are  reared  to  keep  up  the  stock,  a 
bull  from  a  good  milking  family  will  soon  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  herd. 

The  majority  of  the  cross-bred  cattle  we  meet  with  nov.-a- 
days  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  shorthorn  than  anv- 
thing  else,  so  that  to  this  breed  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
done  most  towards  supplying  food  for  the  million.  No  matter 
of  what  sort  or  amalgamation  of  sorts  the  cow  may  be,  a  cross 
with  a  pure  shorthorn  bull  very  rarely  fails  to  make  an  improve- 
ment in  size,  quality,  and  fattening  properties,  if  not  always  in 
the  milking  powers  of  the  produce. 

Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  consider  that  cross-breeding  is 
now-a-days   carried  to  too   great  an  extent,  and  predict  that  the 
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time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  breeds  will  be  so  mixed  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  But 
there  is  no  fear  of  this  result ;  for  the  persons  who  chiefly 
resort  to  crossing  are  those  who  have  up  to  the  present  time  kept 
but  a  very  inferior  description  of  stock,  which  they  generally 
fattened  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible ;  so  that  the  only  change 
which  has  taken  place  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  is,  that,  from 
using  a  pure  bull,  they  breed  an  animal  that  attains  a  greater 
weight  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly.  Such  breeders,  who  are 
mostly  the  occupiers  of  dairy  farms,  will  find  that  a  few  pounds 
laid  out  on  a  good  bull  will  be  an  act  of  strict  economy. 

At  Woburn  Abbey,  where  a  herd  of  from  thirty  to  fortv 
pure  Herefords  is  kept,  and  still  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  required,  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  improve 
the  herd  in  milking  and  fattening  or  flesh-producing  qualities  at 
the  same  time,  and  have  had  often  to  sacrifice  a  very  fine  cow 
because  she  gave  no  milk,  or  others  that  were  good  milkers  but 
unfit  to  breed  a  show  ox.  Finding  out,  then,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  unite  the  truth  of  form  and  aptitude  to  fatten, 
according  to  our  present  standard,  with  a  profitable  dairy,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  keep  two  herds  ;  one  for  breeding 
purposes  (the  dams  only  rearing  their  own  calves)  and  the 
other  for  dairy  purposes.  Being  a  Norfolk  man,  and  knowing 
what  good  milkers  the  polled  cattle  of  that  country  are,  I 
was  led  to  try  them,  and  have  for  the  last  three  years  had 
twenty  of  these  cows,  which  I  ,'put  to  the  Hereford  bull,  and 
fatten  all  the  produce.  These  half-breds  far  exceed  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  as  they  are  much  larger  than  the  pure 
Herefords  of  their  own  age  ;  and  if  they  do  not  show  quite  so 
much  quality,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  their  sire,  so 
that  I  look  forward  to  their  making-  some  very  good  butcher's 
animals  indeed,  and  am  satisfied  they  will  make  quite  as  much 
money,  if  not  more,  than  a  pure  Hereford  of  the  same  age. 

At  our  annual  sale  of  fat  stock,  held  here  every  Christmas,  I 
find  if  I  have  a  crossed  ox  it  invariably  makes  21.  or  3/.  more 
than  the  pure-bred  ones  ;  and  the  reason  is  that,  the  butchers 
tell  me,  they  weigh  so  much  better,  are  more  fleshy,  and  give 
their  customers  greater  satisfaction  from  the  fact  of  the  fat  being 
better  mixed  with  the  lean.  I  have  had  cross-bred  steers  three 
years  old  making  from  30/.  to  40/.  each,  their  dams  being  small 
Ayrshire  cows  and  the  sire  a  pure  Hereford  bull. 

I  have  been  often  asked  if  I  would  go  in  any  iarther  than  the 
first  cross  between  two  distinct  breeds.  I  think  it  best  not  to  do 
so,  as  I  have  always  found  the  produce  of  the  cross-bred  cow  to 
be  very  inferior  to  herself,  even  if  she  has  been  put  to  a  })ure 
bull.  They  neither  fatten  so  well  nor  do  they  attain  so  great  a 
size  at  so  early  an  age  as  the   first  cross  ;  and  therefore  my  plan 
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is  to  purchase  my  cows  and  feed  off  all  their  produce,  both  steers 
and  heifers.  That  no  mistake  may  arise,  all  the  half-bred  heifers 
are  "  spayed,"  by  which  means  their  value  as  fattening  stock  is 
increased.  By  this  plan  I  now  am  enabled  to  get  more  milk 
from  twenty  cows,  selected  for  their  milking  properties  only, 
than  could  formerly  be  derived  from  double  the  number  of 
Herefords ;  so  that  a  considerable  gain  is  realised,  as  my  Here- 
ford calves,  being  allowed  to  suck  their  dams  for  three  or  four 
months,  are  ready  for  the  butcher  much  sooner  than  if  brought 
up  by  hand. 

I  have  of  late  years  noticed  that  the  shorthorn  cattle  shown  at 
many  of  the  Lincolnshire  fairs  are  not  so  heavy-fleshed  as  they 
used  to  be  ;  and  a  very  old  attendant  at  these  fairs  remarked 
to  me  that  this  was  caused  by  the  breeders  going  more  for 
"pedigree"  than  formerly.  I  could  scarcely  at  the  time  admit 
that  this  was  the  reason ;  but  a  little  reflection  told  me  that  this 
might  have  something  to  do  with  it,  for  a  straight  back,  nice 
rumps,  and  other  catchy  points  are  now  more  thought  of  than 
they  used  to  be :  many  breeders  of  all  kinds  of  stock  looking 
too  much  to  that  which  will  please  the  eye  rather  than  pull 
down  the  scale.  This  cause,  then,  may  have  led  to  our  missing 
the  heavy-fleshed  crossed  butcher's  animals  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  see,  and  finding  in  their  places  beasts  that  showed 
every  pound  of  beef  they  had  about  them. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  cross-breeding  where  a  farmer  is  not  in  a 
position  to  keep  high-priced  stock,  either  from  want  of  means  or 
of  proper  shelter  for  them,  since  it  is  of  no  use  for  a  farmer  to 
try  to  improve  his  stock  if  they  have  to  be  left  out  in  the  fields 
all  winter.  In  the  Midland  Counties  many  farms  afford  little 
or  no  shelter  for  the  stock,  so  that  they  become  stunted  or  diseased. 
In  such  localities  nothing  will  tend  more  to  improve  the  breed 
of  our  domestic  animals  than  for  landowners  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  their  accommodation.  I  do  not  at  all  see  the  bene- 
fit of  crossing  together  the  improved  breeds,  such  as  the  Here- 
ford or  Devon  and  the  shorthorn,  as  each  race  has  its  own 
specialities  and  uses  that  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  cross- 
ing. But  iio  one  who  rides  through  the  country  can  help  ob- 
serving that  very  many  of  the  cattle  kept  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  any  pure  breed  ;  and  to  the  owners  of  such  as  these  I  would 
say,  you  cannot  do  better  than  cross  them  with  a  bull  of  a  pure 
breed,  and  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  finding  one  that  would 
very  much  improve  your  stock  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Woburn  Abbey  Farm. 
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XXIIl. — Nitrification  cf  the  Soil.  Communication  from  M.  P, 
EoRTiER,  of  Britannia  Farm,  Ghistelles,  near  Ostend,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 

The  necessity  of  tlie  presence  of  calcareous  substances  in  land 
Las  long  been  admitted  by  agriculturists  ;  hence  the  custom  of 
marling  and  liming  has  come  dov/n  from  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  Greeks,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Britons  limed  the  land  'vvhich 
they  cultivated.  Varro  says  that  on  visiting  Germany  he  saw 
the  labourers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  fertilising  their  land  with 
white  marl. 

The  celebrated  Bernard  Palissy,  remarkable  for  his  genius  and 
misfortunes,  hiffhlv  recommended  the  use  of  calcareous  manures. 
The  experience  thus  acquired  by  time  has  not  been  thrown  away  ; 
Puvis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Manures,  mentions  the  excellent  results 
obtained  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  "  Departem.ent  du  Nord,"  who 
have  followed  this  custom  for  centuries. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  real  action  of  this  mineral  on 
the  soil  was  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  explanations 
which  science  furnished  were  at  first  but  incomplete.  The 
analyses  of  Berthier  and  Saussure,  of  Sprengel,  Way,  Payen, 
Nesbit,  Liebig,  Johnstone,  and  others,  showed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  calcareous  substances  was  essential  for  plants,  because 
these  substances  enter  largely  into  their  composition.  Thus 
10,000  lbs.  of  raw  hemp  take  from  the  soil  882  lbs.  of  this 
matter,  8000  lbs,  of  dried  clover  absorb  152  lbs.,  and  5000  lbs,  of 
wheat  consume  34  lbs.  It  was  therefore  scientifically  demon- 
strated that  vegetation  could  no  more  dispense  with  lime  than 
with  nitrogen.  This  lime  must,  therefore,  be  furnished  either  by 
the  soil  or  by  manure,  otherwise  the  crops  are  stunted,  although 
there  be  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  other  elements. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fact,  established  by  science,  there 
is  another  which  the  Abbe  Rozier,  the  great  admirer  of  Arthur 
Young,  has  well  explained,  viz.,  the  nitrification  of  the  soil  under 
the  influence  of  this  alkali :  "  Stratifying  the  dunghill  with  lime," 
says  the  Abbe,  "  decomposes  the  air  contained  in  the  manure 
and  converts  it  into  nitre,  which  gives  to  the  soil  an  extraordinary 

fertility."  * 

In  1749  Piertsch,  in  a  short  treatise  addressed  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  which  received  their  approval,  states  the 
circumstances  which  he  thinks  most  favourable  to  nitrification. 
They  may  be  summed  up  under  four  heads : — 1st.  The  presence 
of  calcareous  matter ;  2nd.  Considerable  porosity  of  the  earth  to 

*  Roziei",  'Course  of  Agriculture,'  1785. 
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offer  a  free  passage  to  the  air  ;  3rd.  The  putrefaction  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  ;  4th.  Heat  and  humidity. 

In  1779  De  la  Rochefoucault  and  Dolomieu  observed  that 
chalk  became  nitrified  when  in  contact  with  the  air.  "  I  believe," 
says  Dolomieu,  "  that  the  discoveries  relative  to  the  generation 
of  saltpetre  may  teach  us  also  the  principles  of  vegetation.  In 
order  to  bring  land  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  does  not  the 
farmer,  by  repeated  ploughing,  expose  the  different  parts  of  the 
soil  successively  to  the  action  of  the  air  ?  Does  he  not  mix  with 
it  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  when  the  soil  is  too  heavy  and  clayey,  does  he  not  apply 
calcareous  marl  to  it  ?  All  these  operations  are  calculated  to 
produce  niti'e  with  the  greatest  success  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
land  in  a  high  state'  of  cultivation  which  does  not  yield  nitre  in 
a  finely  powdered  state.  From  the  above  may  it  not  be  rationally 
supposed  that  one  of  the  principles  of  vegetation — one  of  its 
primarv  causes  of  action — is  this  nitrous  salt,  the  generation  of 
which  forms  at  present  the  object  of  scientific  inquiry?  The 
analogy  between  the  means  used  for  producing  saltpetre  and  those 
used  for  bringing  land  to  its  highest  state  of  fertility,  might  be 
continued  still  further ;  but  this  simple  sketch  will  suffice  as  a 
groundwork  for  further  experiments  with  this  double  object." 

In  1778  Clouet  and  Lavoisier  proved  that  the  lime  of  Touraine 
and  that  of  Saintonge  nitrify  very  readily. 

In  1782  Thouvenel  competed  for  and  gained  the  prize  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris  ;  and  he  remarked 
that  a  basket  of  chalk,  placed  over  blood  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  saltpetre. 

In  1784  Cavendish  demonstrated  that  nitrification  requires  the 
contact  of  an  alkaline  solution. 

In  our  own  time  Liebig,  Boussingault,  Barral,  and  Paul  The- 
nard,  have  demonstrated  that  atmospheric  air  acting  on  a  dunghill 
nitrifies  it  by  degrees. 

M.  Boussingault  has  recentlv  proved  in  a  memoir  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris,  "  that  a  part  of  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  manures  generates  nitrates  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  produced,  artificially." 

The  results  which  we  here  bring  before  the  public  are,  there- 
fore, only  the  application  of  scientific  facts  demonstrated  by 
chemists,  who,  following  the  example  of  Davy,  have  brought  the 
light  of  chemistry  to  bear  upon  agriculture. 

This  problem  of  artificial  nitrification  has  l)een  successfully 
solved  by  an  experiment  made  at  our  farm — Britannia,  near 
Ostend.  The  manure  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  vault  which 
contains  the  urine,  and  covered  with  a  light  roof  of  asphalt  felt, 
supported  by  uprights  made  of  fir.      The  manure  was  divided 
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into  three  equal  parts :  the  first,  consisting  of  farm  manure,  Avas 
consolidated  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  feet  of  the  stock,  and 
regularly  moistened  with  urine  :  the  second  was  not  trampled, 
but  regularly  moistened  with  urine,  like  the  first ;  the  third  part 
was  disposed  and  treated  exactly  like  the  second,  except  that  each 
layer  of  manure  was  covered  over  with  a  light  layer  of  slaked 
lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
manure.  The  three  heaps  of  manure  remained  in  the  aforesaid 
condition  for  three  months.  The  piece  of  ground  chosen  for  the 
experiment,  that  is,  for  the  trial  of  the  relative  values  of  these 
manures,  was  clayey  and  of  uniform  quality  :  it  measured  a 
hectare  (2J  acres),  and  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ;  to 
each  part  was  assigned  the  same  quantity  of  manure  which  was 
carted  on  to  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of' May,  at  the  rate  of 
32  tons  per  acre.  On  the  same  day  these  three  plots  were  sown 
alike  with  summer  rape. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  during  four  years  from 
these  three  lots  : — From  the  first  lot — farm-manure  kept  under 
cover,  compressed  and  watered  with  urine,  but  not  mixed  with 
lime,  according  to  the  usual  farm  practice ;  and  from  the  second 
lot — farm-manure  watered  with  urine,  not  heaped  up,  produced  the 
same  result,  viz.  : — 1859,  summer  rape,  satisfactory  crop;  1860, 
Australian  wheat,  fine  crop  ;  1861,  clover,  two  abundant  cuttings  ; 
1862,  clover  (cut  once  for  an  experiment),  feeble  vegetation. 

The  third  lot — farm-manure  watered  with  urine,  not  compressed, 
mixed  with  two  per  cent,  of  slaked  lime,  produced  the  following 
results  : — 1859,  summer  rape,  vigorous  growth  maintained  till 
the  crop  was  ripe  ;  1860,  Australian  wheat,  incomparably  superior 
to  the  two  neighbouring  lous  ;  1861,  clover,  two  crops,  splendid  ; 
1862,  clover  (cut  once  for  a  trial),  growth  continues  little  inferior 
to  that  of  1861, 

The  increase  of  produce  obtained  from  the  third  lot  may  be 
valued  at  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  above  that  obtained  from  the 
other  lots.  This  estimate  is  the  result  of  carefully  weighing  the 
respective  crops.  We  inay  then  conclude  from  this  experiment, 
that  on  clay  soils  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  easy  and  economical 
process  of  nitrification  :  that  the  effect  of  this  process  is  to  give 
to  the  manure  a  more  energetic  and  durable  action  is  evidenced 
by  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

What  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  artificial  nitre-beds  to 
furnish  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder !  The  time 
is  come  for  agriculturists  also  to  have  their  nitre-beds,  not  lor  the 
supply  of  destructive  agents,  but  of  a  fertiliser  which  brings  in 
its  train  abundance  and  prosperity. 

Britannia  Farm,  Ghistelles,  Ostend. 

Note. — M.  Venvinkeroge,  a  successful   reclaimer  of  land  at 
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Hasselt,  mixes  with  his  manure  five  per  cent,  of  clay,  rich  in 
akimina,  tog'ether  with  two  per  cent,  of  lime,  considering  that  a 
similar  result  may  thus  be  obtained  on  a  sandy  soil  to  that  here 
recorded  on  a  clay  soil  ;  the  manure  being  left  light  and  permeable 
by  the  air. 


XXIV. — Report  of  two  Experiments  in  Sheep  Feeding^  undertaken 
hj  the  Parlington  Tenants    Club,  near  Leeds. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  by  feeding  sheep  of 
different  breeds  with  an  equal  quantity  of  food,  to  ascertain  which 
breed  was  most  profitable  and  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  that 
locality.  Separate  Reports  are  given  of  the  summer  grazing  on 
a  grass  and  clover  layer  (the  first  stage  of  the  trial),  and  of  the 
winter  feeding  on  swede  turnips  with  cake,  after  a  month's 
intermission  of  the  competition,  when  all  the  lots  were  fed  alike 
on  turnips  and  rape  without  stint,  to  establish  perfect  equality  of 
condition  and  a  fair  start. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  16-acres  field,  divided 
into  eight  compartments  of  equal  value,  with  10  hogs  in  each 
allotment,  except  Nos.  2  and  7,  the  BanfFshires  and  the  Leicesters, 
in  which  there  were  12  each.  They  were  turned  in  on  the  23rd 
May,  3  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  per  lot  per  day  was  commenced  on 
the  17th  June,  and  increased  to  6  lbs.  on  the  1st  of  Ausfust. 
The  compartment  No.  6  consisted  of  seven  odd  sheep,  viz.,  one 
from  each  breed,  and  these  had  not  cake.  The  members  are 
quite  aware  that  this  Report  is  open  to  criticism,  and  are  also 
reminded  by  its  imperfections  that  first  trials  are  rarely  satis- 
factory. In  justice  to  the  patrons  of  the  several  breeds  of  sheep, 
it  is  only  right  to  say  that  sheep  of  every  variety  were  not  to  be 
procured  in  a  proportionate  condition  ;  that  Nos.  1  and  2,  the 
cross  from  the  Teeswater  and  the  Cheviot,  came  to  fold  in  good 
grazing  condition,  having  been  wintered  upon  the  estate,  whilst 
Nos.  3  and  4,  the  Lincolns,  from  Thomas  Greetham,  Esq.,  of 
Stainfield  House,  and  the  South  Downs,  from  George  Saville 
Foljambe,  Esq.,  of  Osberton,  were  fat,  and  had  received  every 
indulgence.  No.  5,  the  Shropshire  Downs,  were  in  fair  hold- 
ing condition,  but  from  two  flocks,  Messrs.  Crane  and  another, 
the  former  taking  the  lead.  No  7,  the  Leicesters,  from  Henry 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  Sledmere  Field,  (Sir  Tatton  Sykes),  were  in 
good  market  condition,  having  been  brought  out  of  his  lot  in 
the  Leeds  fat  market ;  and  No.  8,  the  Cotswold,  from  Edmund 
Ruck,  Esq.,  were  lean.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  pasture 
on  the  4th  Oct.,  the  Banffshires,  No.  2,  had  so  eaten  up  their 
pasture  on  the  30th  August,  that  it  could  not  recover.     Nos.  3 

and 
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and  5,  tlic  Lincolnshire  and  Shropstiire  Downs,  had  quite  bared 
their  ground,  proving  themselves  like  the  Banffshires,  great 
consumers,  whilst  the  feed  assigned  to  No.  4,  the  South  Downs, 
was  so  good  that  it  might  have  canied  three  if  not  four  more 
sheep.  No.  7,  the  Leicesters,  had  eaten  close,  and  No,  8,  the 
Cotswolds,  not  quite  so  close. 

During"  the  interresrnum  from  October  4  to  November  5,  the 
following  results  were  ascertained,  which,  though  not  part  of  the 
direct  experiments,  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  investigation. 

It  was  ascertained  by  weighing  that  in  this  interval — 


St.    lbs. 
The  Cross  from  the  Teeswater 

gained        2       2 

The  Xorth  sheep 
The  Lincolns 


gained 


Bt. 


The  Shropshire  Downs  gained  0 

The  Leicesters  ,,  1 

The  Cotswolds  „  5 

The  South  Downs  lost  0 


lbs. 

6 
13 

8 
11 


The  sheep  when  purchased  were  shearlings,  and  had  gene- 
rally been  fed  upon  swede  turnips.  The  Lincolns  were  of  the 
improved  breed,  a  combination  of  Lincoln  and  Leicester  blood. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  second  part  of  the 
experiment : — 


i 

Live 

Weight  of 

six  \\  ether 

Sheep  when 

Shorn  on 

tile 

Weights  gained  during  the 

i 

Description 
or  Class  of  Sheep. 

Weight 
of  Mut- 
ton when 
Slaugli- 
tered. 

Weight 

of 
Tallow. 

Weight 

of 
Wool. 

Weight 

of 
Pelts. 

time  of  Feeding,  from 
the  11th  November,  1861, 
to  the  14tli  February,  1862. 

25th  Fe- 

bruary, 

In  Live 

In               In 

I«B2. 

Vve!i:ht. 

Mutton.      Wool. 

Lot. 

St.    lbs. 

St.   lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

St.     lbs. 

St.  lbs-  1  lbs.   ozs. 

1.    Tlie  Cross  froml 
the  Teeswater  / 

S5      3 

53       1 

106 

43 

85 

13      7 

8     6 

14      5 

2.    North  Slieep  .    . 

83     12 

53     12 

9G 

m 

83 

12    11 

8      3 

14      8 

3.    Lincolns    .     .     . 

92      1 

59     12 

105 

60 

\Ki 

16       1 

10      7 

S2      0 

4.    South  Downs 

71      0 

4"      7 

«Ti 

28 

«51 

11     13 

8      0 

0      5 

5.    Shropshire  Downs 

85      6 

53      1 

103 

4.-ii 

91 

15     11 

9     12 

14      3 

6.    Leicesters  .     .     . 

80      9 

53      4 

9ili 

44 

'.H 

14    10 

9     10 

!4     11 

7.    Cotswolds  .     .     . 

76      5 

• 

47      6 

79 

54 

90 

12      6 

7    11 

18      0 

Food  con- 
sumed during 
tlie  preced- 

! Value  of 
the  Food 
deducted 

Value  of  the  preceding 

ing  time  of 

Value 

from  t!ie 

Feeding. 

of  the 

Value 

Mutton  and  Wool. 

Food, 
calcu- 

of the 

Value       Mutton 

lating 

of  tlie           and 

Description 

— 

Swe- 

Lin- 
seed- 
calie. 

Turnips 
at  fis.  8rf. 
per  Ton, 

Mutton       Woo!, 

or  Class  of  Sheep. 

- 

and  Woo!    showing 
added            the 

Of  the  Mutton.     Of  the  Wool. 

dish 

and 

together,     relative 

Tur- 

Linseed- 

I     Value 

nips. 

cake  at 

m.  io«. 

that  one 

class  of 

Price 

Price 

Slieep 

per 

\Z 

bears  to 

lb. 

i  another. 

Lot. 

d. 

£.  s.    d. 

d. 

£.  s.   d.  stones 

lbs. 

1  £.  s.    d. 

£.  s.  d.  1  £.  i.    d. 

1.    The  Cross  froml 
the  Teeswater  J 

6 

2  19    0 

18 

1    1    G 

978 

300 

3    8  lOi 

4    0    6 

0  11    7i 

2.    North  Sheep  .     . 

6 

2  17    6 

Hi 

1    1    M 

914 

300 

3    6    2i 

3  18    7i 

0  12    5t 

o.    Lincolns    .     .     . 

5i 

3  10    5i 

18 

1  13    0 

936 

3C3 

3  13    Ot- 

5    3    bk 

1  10    5 

4.    South  Downs 

(ii 

3    0    8 

17 

0  13    2i 

684 

300 

2  16    7i 

3  13  lOi 

0  17    3 

5.    Shropsliire  Downs 

6i 

3  11  lOi 

17i 

1     0    7 

924 

300 

3    G    7.1 

4  12    6i 

1     5  lO'i 

6.    Leicesters  .     .     . 

5i 

3    5    2 

IS 

1     2    0 

877 

.300 

3    4    8 

4    7    2 

1    2    6 

7.    Cotswolds .     .     . 

6 

2  14 

6 

18 

1     7 

3 

926 

300 

3    6    8i 

4    1     6 

0  14    9i 
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All  the  sheep  received  alike  i  a  lb.  of  oilcake  per  day  durins; 
the  winter  feeding,  with  this  exception,  that  the  Lincolns  during 
42  days  received  an  extra  J  lb.  ;  but  this  addition  is  charged 
to  their  debit  in  the  tabular  statement,  as  are  the  varying 
weights  of  turnips  consumed  by  the  several  lots.  The  whole  of 
the  sheep  were  sold  on  the  same  da}-  in  Leeds  Market,  and  the 
prices  obtained  fairly  represent  the  state  of  fatness  of  the  animals 
and  the  worth  of  their  flesh. 

Remarks  on  the  above  Experiment. 

Mr.  Fox,  the  President  of  the  Parlington  Club,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  preceding  Report,  has  obligingly  explained 
to  me  the  basis  on  which  the  increase  of  meat  and  wool  has 
been  estimated  in  it. 

The  carcase  weight  and  the  live  weight  being  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  sale,  it  was  assumed  that  these  bore  the  same  pro- 
portion the  one  to  the  other  as  the  increase  in  the  carcase  weight 
bore  to  the  increase  in  the  live  weight,  or  in  other  words  that  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  live  animal  was  saleable  carcase  at  the 
beginning  as  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  This  assumption  is 
evidently  unfavourable,  and  probably  not  strictly  correct ;  conse- 
quently the  general  economical  results  were  really  better  than 
they  are  here  represented  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  put  this  statement 
into  a  more  exact  form,  and  the  error,  if  any,  affects  all  the  lots 
nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proportion  of  meat  to  live  weight  at 
the  time  of  sale  was  as  follows : — 

Lot  1.  Teeswater 62*2  per  cent. 

„    2.  North  sheep      64*2 

„    3.  Lincolns fio'O        ,, 

„   4.  South  Downs G6'9        „ 

„    5.  Shropshire 62'1        „ 

,,    6.  Leicesters GG*1        ,, 


7.  Cotswolds 62-1        „ 


It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  previous  November  this  ratio 
did  not  range  much  above  56  per  cent.  Greater  precision,  how- 
ever, on  this  point  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  slaughter- 
ing one  or  two  average  sheep  out  of  each  lot  in  November. 

Any  comparison  between  different  breeds  of  sheep,  to  be 
complete,  must  be  tested  at  different  ages,  and  include  every 
season  of  the  year ;  for  the  more  sensitive  race  loses  ground 
on  the  approach  of  autumnal  cold  and  wet,  and  when  advancing 
by  rapid  strides  in  more  genial  weather,  is  in  part  only  reco- 
vering that  lost  ground.  The  increase  in  the  wool  was  thus  esti- 
mated :  when  the  sheep  were  killed,  300  days  had  elapsed  since 
they  were  shorn  ;  100  of  those  had  fallen  within  the  period  of 
the  experiment ;  which  therefore  had  credit  for  one-tliird  of  the 
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fleece.  As  tlie  farmer  who  weighs  his  sheep,  practically  takes 
them  to  the  scale  as  found  in  the  field,  with  full  stomachs  and 
some  dirt  attached  to  the  fleece,  a  record  of  the  live  weight  of 
these  lots  under  such  circumstances  may  be  serviceable  as  a 
contrast.  These  sheep  were  weighed  in  the  field  on  the  14th  of 
February ;  they  then  left  the  fold  and  went  to  be  washed  ;  from^ 
the  14th  to  the  25th  they  lay  on  clean  dry  ground,  eating  turnips 
but  having  no  cake. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  weights  at  this 
interval : — 

Feb.  14.  „  , 

Unwashed,  Unshorn,  ''',      -"■ 

not  Fasted.  ''''o™-         < 

St.      lbs.  St.      lbs. 

Lot  1.  Cross  from  Teeswater     ..      ..93  3  ..  85  3 

„  2.  North  sheep 91  6  ..  83  12 

„  3.  Lincolns 101  3  ..  92  1 

„  4.  South  Downs 78  6  ,.  71  0 

„  5.  Shropshire  Downs 94  9  ..  85  6 

„  6.  Leicesters        88  9  ..  80  9 

„  7.  Cotswolds        86  2  ..  76  5 

The  first  of  these  tables  will  probably  be  the  most  serviceable 
to  the  farmer,  who  sells  his  sheep  in  the  wool  from  the  field. 

P.  H.  Frere. 


XXV. — On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Sicede  Turnips. 
By  Gilbert  Murray. 

Having  had  my  attention  directed  by  Professor  Anderson's 
writings  to  the  question  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  roots 
of  turnips,  and  also  that  of  the  juice  expressed  from  those  roots, 
I  have  had  these  points  investigated  in  relation  to  several  expe- 
rimental crimps  grown  with  different  manure,  and  sown  at  different 
dates  and  different  widths. 

Dr.  Anderson,  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,' 
1856,  says  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  turnip  cannot  be 
accepted  as  indicating  its  real  nutritive  value,  the  proportion  of 
air  in  the  cells  being  one  of  the  determining  elements  in  such 
results ;  2nd.  That  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the 
specific  gravity  of,  and  the  nitrogenous  compounds  in,  the  bulb ; 
but  3rd.  That  such  relation  does  exist  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  expressed  juice  and  the  nitrogen  compounds  and 
solid  constituents  ;  consequently  we  may  rely  upon  this  as  indi- 
cative of  the  true  feeding  values  of  the  several  varieties  tested. 
Thus  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  bulb 
gives   its   keeping   properties,    and   the   specific    gravity   of   the 
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ex])resse(l  juice  indicates  at  once  the  real  feeding  value  of  tlic 
specimen  examined. 

The  -whole  of  these  crops  were  got  up,  cleaned,  pitted,  and 
covered  with  earth  by  the  end  of  November,  the  price  paid  for 
cleaning,  heaping,  and  covering,  being  8s.  Qd.  per  acre.  I  may 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  crops  are  now  being  consumed ; 
that  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  find  a  single  rotten  turnip  in  the 
heaps,  and  that  both  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on  them  are  doing  well. 

The  farms  on  which  those  experiments  Avere  conducted  are  the 
property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Overstone,  and  occupied  respec- 
tively by  John  Beasley,  sen.,  and  John  Beasley,  jun.  They  are 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  325  feet.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  resting  on  the  ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone  of  the  lower 
oolite,  variously  tinted  by  the  oxide  and  silicate  of  iron.  These 
farms  have  been  for  many  years  managed  on  the  four-course 
system  ;  but  within  the  last  five  years  the  five-course  has  been 
introduced  with  advantage,  as  far  as  regards  the  growth  of  the 
turnip  crop,  which  consequently  recurs  less  frequently.  The 
wheat,  after  seeds,  is  followed  by  barley,  which  either  receives  a 
dressing  of  farmyard  or  artificial  manures.  At  seedtime,  this 
manure,  not  being  fully  exhausted  by  the  barley  crop,  becomes 
incoi'porated  with  the  soil,  and  is  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
succeeding  crop  of  roots. 

The  whole  of  the  land  on  which  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted grew  bai'ley  in  1860,  Some  part  of  it  was  autumn  culti- 
vated, but  the  lateness  of  the  harvest  and  the  unfavourable 
weather  retarded  operations,  and  rendered  the  work  incomplete. 

Most  of  the  fallow  had  been  ploughed  up  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches  before  the  frost  commenced,  in  which  state  it  remained 
to  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  was  cross-ploughed,  rolled,  har- 
rowed, cleaned,  6cc.,  in  the  usual  way.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
the  soil  being  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  we  began  to  make  27-inch 
ridges,  with  the  double-mouldboard  plough. 

On  Plot  No.  1,  20  one-horse  loads  of  good  bullock  manure 
were  laid  and  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  Proctor  and  Ryland's  turnip- 
manure  was  sown  broadcast  over  the  ridges  after  the  farmyard 
manure  was  spread,  and  the  ridges  reversed  and  the  whole 
covered  in  at  once ;  the  seed  (3  lbs.  per  acre)  was  sown  the  same 
day. 

The  setting-out  was  done  by  men  using  10-inch  hoes,  fol- 
lowed by  boys  to  single  out  the  plants.  After  this  the  horse- 
hoe  ("  Smith's  "),  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  set  so  as  to  take  two 
ridges  at  the  same  time,  was  used.  They  were  again  horse-hoed 
on  the  21st  of  June,  but  this  time  with  a  common  5-tined  lioe, 
with  narrow  points,  and  stirring  the  soil  to  a  much  greater 
depth.      On  the  30th  of  June  they  were  carefully  gone  over  the 
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second  time  with  the  hand-hoe,  and  all  weeds  along-  the  top  of 
the  ridg-e  between  the  plants  cut  out,  boys  again  following-, 
to  pull  out  any  double  plants  that  might  have  been  left  th« 
first  time.  From  this  date  till  the  20th  of  September,  they  wero 
regularly  horse-hoed  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  with  the  5- 
shared  hoe,  stirring  the  soil  the  last  time  to  the  depth  of  8  inches. 
On  the  11th  of  November  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  taken 
up,  topped  and  cleaned,  and  the  bulbs  and  tops  weighed 
separately. 

The  weight  per  acre  was  35  tons  3  cwt.  of  bulbs,  and  2  tons 
17  cwt.  of  tops,  from  19,800  roots. 

No.  2,  the  next  piece,  was  sown  the  18th  of  May,  on  land  pre- 
pared in  exactly  the  same  way  as  N  o.  1,  and  received  the  same 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure,  but  no  artificial.  The  plants  on 
this  piece  came  up  partially,  the  land  not  being  sufficiently  moist, 
consequently  they  came  up  at  different  times.  They  were  not 
ready  for  the  hoe  till  the  2-1  th  of  June,  when  they  vv'ere  set  out ; 
the  after  cultivation  was  in  every  respect  exactly  the  same  as 
No.  1,  only  the  number  of  plants  per  acre  Avas  considerably  less, 
from  being  destroyed  by  insects. 

This  piece  was  tested  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  gave 
28  tons  12  cwt.  of  bulbs,  and  4  tons  of  tops,  from  17,600  roots. 

No.  3  was  sown  May  24th,  on  land  fallowed  and  prepared  the 
same  as  for  Nos.  1  and  2.  This  piece  was  grown  in  competi- 
tion for  the  20/.  cup  offered  by  Proctor  and  Ryland,  of  Birming- 
ham, for  the  best  5  acres  of  swedes  grown  with  their  manure 
only.  The  manure  was  sown  broadcast,  6  cwt.  per  acre,  and 
ridged  in,  the  ridges  being  only  20  inches  wide.  They  came 
up  well,  and  were  set  out  the  first  time  the  24th  and  25th  of 
June.  The  narrowness  of  the  ridges  prevented  the  horse-hoe 
being  used  more  than  twice,  and  that  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
gi'owth.  This  piece  was  early  attacked  by  mildew,  and  suffered 
considerably,  consequently  the  produce  was  greatly  deteriorated 
in  weight. 

The  weight  on  November  15th  was  22  tons  6  cwt.  of  bulbs, 
and  3  tons  2  cwt.  of  tops,  from  26,400  roots. 

No.  4,  a  field  of  22  acres,  was  sown  from  the  7th  to  the  14th 
of  June  on  ridges  26  inches  wide.  The  manure  used  was  20 
(one-horse)  loads  of  well-rotten  farmyard  manure  and  2  cwt. 
of  Proctor  and  Ryland's  turnip  manure  per  acre ;  the  artificial 
was  sown  broadcast  after  the  farmyard  manure  was  spread,  and 
the  Avhole  covered  in  together.  Those  sown  on  the  7th,  8th,  and 
10th  were  up  well  on  the  14th,  showing  throughout  the  whole 
length' of  the  field.  We  commenced  setting-out  on  the  24th,  the 
soil  being  very  fine,  with  plenty  of  moisture  ;  they  grew  remark- 
ably fast.     This  crop  was  deeply  horse-hoed  at  short  intervals  till 
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the  middle  of  September,  and  maintained  a  healthv  appearance 
througliout  the  ^hole  of  the  season.  On  the  llth  of  November 
several  pieces  were  weighed  in  tbis  field,  but  so  uniform 
was  the  crop  that  they  varied  only  a  few  cwt,  over  the  whole 
22  acres. 

The  average  weight  was  25  tons  12  cwt.  of  bulbs,  and  2  tons 
15  cwt.  3  qrs.  of  tops  from  19,800  roots. 

Nos.  5  and  fj  were  two  pieces  of  5  acres  each,  grown  with 
artificial  manure  alone  :  the  manure  was  sown  broadcast,  and 
ridged  20  inches  wide.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  Ijfth  of 
June,  came  up  well,  and  was  set  out  from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
of  July.  They  were  onlv  once  gone  through  with  the  horse-hoe, 
and  that  when  the  plants  were  ver\-  voung.  Xo.  5  received  6 
cwt,  of  Proctor  and  Rvlands  turnip  manure,  Xo.  6  had  the  same 
quantitv  of  Lawes's  superphosphate.  Both  pieces  grew  side  bv 
side,  were  treated  exactlv  alike  as  to  cultivation  ;  both  pieces 
came  up  equally  well,  and  presented  little  difference  in  appear- 
ance till  the  time  of  getiins"  up.  Both  pieces  were  weighed  on 
the  15th  of  X  ovember. 

X^o.  5  gave  1>!  tons  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  bulbs,  and  2  tons  15  cwt, 
tops,  from  26,200  roots, 

Xo.  6  gave  17  tons  15  cwt.  bulbs,  and  2  tons  10  cwt.  tops, 
from  26,4(X)  roots. 

One  root  from  each  lot  was  then  tested  bv  Air.  Vi .  H.  Harris, 
F,C,S,,  Xorthampton,  who  found  the  specific  gravity  to  be  as 
under  : — 

S^wdfic  gravitr  of  balk    Specific  gravity  of  Jake. 

PlofeXo.  1. 1-003  1018 

.,   2 -991  1-019 

„   3 riOl  1024 

;,  4 -0994  1-016 

„   5 -9846  1-016 

,,    6 -0472  1-018 

The  seed  from  which  all  the  different  lots  were  grown  was 
Perkin's  Improved  Swede,  being  a  variety  of  Skirving's ;  but 
much  finer  in  the  neck  than  the  orig-inal,  of  good  quality,  and  a 
heavy  cropper. 

In  spite  of  manuring  and  cultivation,  if  inferior  seed  be  used, 
the  end  will  be  onlv  disappointment.  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip  extended,  the  raisin?  of  seed  has  become  less  attended  to. 
The  plant  is  by  nature  a  biennial,  requiring  one  season  to  perfect 
the  bulbs,  and  another  to  perfect  the  seed  :  but  since  the  demand 
has  greatly  increased,  new  svstems  of  raising  it  have  been 
adopted.  In  many  cases  the  land  intended  for  this  seed  bears  a 
pre\-ious  cTop  of  hay,  peas,  potatoes,  or  in  early  districts,  even  of 
wheat.  Consequently  the  swedes  are  not  sown  till  the  end  of 
July,  so  that  the  roots  from  which  the  seed  is  raised  will  not  be 
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larffer  than  a  hen's  e^s".  Mav  not  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  turnip  has  become  liable  be  traced  to  this  cause  ?  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  intelligent  seed-growers  who  spare  no 
expense  to  produce  a  first-rate  article  ;  and  even  if  the  farmer 
be  charged  by  them  an  extra  of/,  or  4:d.  per  lb,  for  his  seed,  he 
will  be  amplv  repaid  in  the  end. 

The  season  of  18'il  was  unusually  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
the  turnip  in  this  county,  both  as  to  temperature  and  rainfall,  as 
the  following  table  will  show,  in  which  the  mean  temperature 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  mean  rainfall  are  given  : — 

Temperature,  1861.  Pay.  Xight, 

May o5-3S  41-19 

June 64-00  50-02 

Julv 65-48  52-00 

August         65-29  53-29 

September 59-96  47-30 

October        62-00  4S-09 

Xoverubcr 43-00  32-19 

Rainfall.  -'     Indies. 

May         1-17 

JUDG        2-15 

July        3-60 

August 0-18 

September       1*80 

October  1-22 

November       2 '62 

Overstoiie  Farm,  January  26f7i,  1862. 


XXVI. — Statistics  of  Live  Stock  and  Dead  Meat  for  Consumption 

in  the  Metropolis.     By  Robert  Herbert. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  has 
been  extensivelv  supplied  with  beasts  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  past  six  months,  and  that  prices  have  fluctuated  to  some 
extent,  the  beef  trade  has  continued  in  a  healthy  state.  Our 
prices,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  met  the  views  of  the 
breeders  of  stock  on  the  Continent,  as  we  find  that  onlv  6195 
beasts  were  received  from  abroad  in  the  period  here  indicated, 
agrainst  12,422  head  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1861.  The 
fact  appears  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  enormous  drain  made  in 
the  two  previous  years,  both  live-stock  and  dead  meat  are  now 
vcrv  dear  in  Holland,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  little  or  no 
profit  on  shipments  to  this  country.  ^^  hilst  the  foreign  importa- 
tions have  fallen  off,  home-supplies  have  increased  consider- 
ablv ;  indeed,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  fully  five-eighths  of 
the  beasts  derived  from  Norfolk   and  Scotland  since   the   1st  of 
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January  have  been  considerably  above  average  quality.  And 
these  remarks  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  crosses,  but,  like- 
wise, to  the  pure  breeds.  The  improvement  in  the  weight  and 
condition  of  the  beasts,  whilst  it  has  considerably  checked  an 
upward  movement  in  the  prices,  has  enabled  the  poorer  classes 
to  obtain  prime  meat  at  a  moderate  outlay.  Even  those  who 
purchase  on  Government  account  have  intimated  that,  for  some 
time  past,  they  have  only  bought  prime  animals,  having  found 
them  much  cheaper  than  those  of  a  second-class  character. 
That  the  consumption  in  London  has  been  enormous — especially 
since  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition — is  evident ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  distress  which  unhappily  pre- 
vails in  the  manufacturing  districts,  arising  from  the  cotton 
famine,  prices  would  have  risen  much  higher.  The  increase  in 
the  supplies  shown  in  the  great  cattle-market  has,  in  some 
measure,  arisen  from  a  portion  of  the  stock  originally  destined 
for  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  markets  having  been  forwarded  to 
London.  From  the  same  cause  Ireland  has  sent  more  beasts  to 
London  than  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  receipts  from 
various  parts  of  England  show  an  excess  of  nearly  3000  beasts. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  very  few  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained from  disease  in  any  parts  of  England.  In  some  districts 
some  of  the  stock  have  suffered  from  lameness  ;  but,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  hoofs  have  been  preserved.  The  great 
abundance  of  grass  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  most  important  feature 
in  cattle-grazing  and  sheep-feeding ;  whilst  the  large  quantity  of 
hay  secured  last  year,  though  in  many  instances  in  inferior  con- 
dition, has  checked  a  large  outlay  for  artificial  food.  In  noting 
particularly  the  Irish  supplies,  we  may  observe  that  about  one- 
third  of  them  have  shown  signs  of  crossing  with  some  of  our 
best  breeds  ;  nevertheless,  their  weight  and  condition  have  fallen 
short  of  some  previous  years,  and  they  are  a  little  out  of  favour. 
Scotland — the  arrivals  from  which  have  amounted  to  9794  head 
— has  forv/arded  about  4000  crosses  and  nearly  5000  pure  Scots 
— the  former  in  wonderfully  fine  condition,  quite  as  good  as  in 
most  former  seasons.  The  commencement  of  the  period  for  the 
receipt  of  stock  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  North- 
amptonshire, has  been  marked  by  the  arrival  of  about  1500 
shorthorns,  and  it  is  stated  that  large  numbers  will  reach  us 
in  the  course  of  the  3'ear.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the 
supplies  ready  for  transmission  are  comparatively  moderate, 
many  of  the  graziers  having  kept  their  stock  in  the  fields  some- 
what longer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  keep. 
Tlie  following  return  shows  the  quarters  from  whence  London 
derived  its  supplies  of  beasts  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  pi-e- 
sent  and  five  previous  years  : — 
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District "  Bulloch  Supplies 


Northern  Districts 
Eastern  Districts 
Other  parts  of  England 

Scotland       

Ireland         

Foreiga        


1S57. 

185S. 

4,000 

60,500 

66,890 

14,490 

14,560 

8,  SCO 

8,456 

2,700 

4,820 

9,238 

5,649 

1859. 


1880. 


1861. 


1363. 


4,000 
7,460 
19,090 
10,0.30 
2,217 
7,580 


4,000 
■63,5-20 
21,420 
5,033 
1,477 
9,058 


4,700 
64,060 
17,700 

8,712 

256 

12,422 


400 

GS,420 

20,290 

9,794 

2,545 

6,195 


AiTionsrst   the   foreign   beasts  exhil)ited  were  about  500  from 


Spain. 
"  died 


Altliough  large  and  of  good  symmetiy,  thej  have 
badly,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  yielded  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  internal  fat.  The  prices  realised  for  them 
varied  from  19Z.  to  2QL  per  head,  which,  after  allowing  for 
freight,  charges,  &c.,  have  left  little  or  no  profit  for  the  shippers. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  draw  any  large 
quantity  of  stock  from  Spain  for  some  time,  especially  as  France 
is  still  a  large  buyer  in  that  country. 

Both  as  regards  number  and  quality  the  arrivals  of  home-fed 
.sheep  have  been  considerably  on  the  increase.  The  Aveight  of 
most  breeds  has,  too,  been  in  excess  of  1861  ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  prices  have  given  way.  They  are,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
high — the  best  Downs  being  now  worth  5s.  per  8  lbs.,  though 
this  is  Gd.  per  8  lbs.  less  than  last  year  ;  but  the  fall  in  the  in- 
ferior breeds  had  been  confined  to  2d. — a  proof  that  the  supplies 
have  not  been  much,  if  anything,  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Foot-rot  has  been  by  no  means  general,  but  the  damp  state  of 
the  pastures,  caused  by  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  last  two 
months,  is  unfavourable  for  the  sheep.  The  ari'ivals  from  Hol- 
land, taken  as  a  whole,  have  not  equalled  those  of  1860  or  1861. 
A  few  of  them  have  realised  good  prices,  but  the  inferior  stock 
have  sold  on  lower  terms.  At  one  period  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  imports  of  sheep  from  Germany  vid  Ham- 
burg. Most  of  them  had  been  crossed  with  our  Downs  and 
Leicesters,  and  the  whole  were  readily  disposed  of  at  from  275. 
to  35.?,  each.  But  the  cross-breeding  had  evidently  been  limited 
in  extent,  for  the  sheep  lately  received  from  Germany  have  been 
in  poor  condition,  and  the  rates  obtained  for  them  have  ranged 
from  19^.  to  255.  each,  chiefly  for  grazing  purposes.  Our  sta- 
tistics of  sheep  and  lambs  show  an  increase  in  number  com- 
pared with  1861  of  27,022;  but  a  decrease  of  30,358  head 
compared  with  1860,  and  of  37,030  compared  with  1859.  We 
understand,  however,  that  greatly  increased  supplies  of  dead 
meat  have  been  received  both  from  Scotland  and  various  parts  of 
England  at  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets. 
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The  low  range  in  the  value  of  rough  fat,  viz.,  2^.  4-?;^/,  and 
2s.  b(l.  per  8  lbs.,  consequent  upon  the  inactive  state  of  the 
tallow  trade,  has,  of  course,  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
prices  of  live-stock.  In  1860  rough  fat  was  worth  as  much  as 
3^,  2hd.,  and  last  year  it  realised  2^.  Sd.  per  8  lbs.  The  decrease 
in  the  price  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  gas,  naphtha,  &c.,  in  this  country  ;  and  our  impression  is 
— seeing  that  about  110,000  casks  of  tallow  will  be  shipped 
from  St.  Petersburg  this  year,  and  that  both  beasts  and  sheep  are 
likely  to  reach  us  in  good  condition — that  there  is  very  little 
prospect  of  fat  becoming  much  dearer  than  it  now  is. 

The  clip  of  wool  has  proved  the  largest  and  best  on  record — 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  is 
an  important  matter  for  the  flockmasters,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  wool  will  rise  in  value,  because  the  demand  for  conti- 
nental use  is  inactive,  and  enormous  quantities  of  colonial  wool, 
expected  to  comprise  about  95,000  bales,  are  now  on  hand  for 
the  next  public  sales.  As  yet,  very  little  of  the  new  clip  has 
changed  hands. 

The  past  has  been  by  far  the  most  profitable  lamb-season  ever 
known.  Although  the  market  has  been  well  supplied  with 
lambs  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  trade  has  been 
active  and  the  price  good.  At  one  period  the  best  Down  breeds 
were  worth  as  much  as  ds.,  and  until  recently  they  have  com- 
manded Ss.  per  8  lbs.  At  present,  however,  the  inquirv  is 
heavy,  at  from  5^.  to  6^.  Ad.  per  8  lbs.  The  number  of  lambs 
exhibited  has  been  rather  more  than  an  average.  Down,  half- 
bred,  and  Dorset  lambs  have  mostly  appeared  in  good  saleable 
condition.  The  lambs  received  from  abroad — about  3600 — have 
been  poor  in  condition,  and  sold  at  low  rates.  The  veal-trade 
has  ruled  very  quiet,  at  prices  ranging  from  4s.  to  5s.  Qd.  per 
8  lbs.  The  imports  of  calves  from  abroad  have  rather  exceeded 
7000  ;  consequently,  only  about  1200  English  have  been  shown. 
There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  both  English  and  foreign 
pigs,  at  full  quotations.  Those  from  the  Continent  have  been 
very  deficient  in  quality,  but  those  from  Ireland  have  improved 
in  condition. 

Supplies  of  each  kind  of  Meat  Exhibited  and  Sold  during  the  first  Six 
Months  of  the  folloxcing  Years  : — 


1857. 


1858. 


Beasts 

Cows 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Calves 

Pigs 


112,309 

2,682 

530,790 

8,420 

13,240 


111,592 

2,917 

.588,758 

8,878 

13,096 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


113,373 
2,977 

668,702 

7,272 

14,869 


114,702 
2,904 

662,030 

9,515 

14,201 


109,812 
3,005 

604,650 

6 ,  560 

15,952 


1862. 


110,735 

3,054 

031,672 

8,259 

17,407 
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Average  Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton. 


1857. 

1853. 

.   1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Beef:— 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.     rf. 

s.     d. 

S.       f?. 

s.     d. 

Inferior 

3     2 

3     0 

3     2 

3     6 

3     4 

3     0 

Middling 

4     0 

3  10 

4     0 

4     6 

4     4 

4     0 

Prime       

5     0 

4     6 

5     0 

5     G 

5     0 

4     8 

MuTTOX : — 

Inferior 

3  10 

3     2 

3     4 

3  10 

3     8 

3     6 

Middling 

5     0 

4     2 

4     8 

5     2 

5     0 

4     6 

Prime       

6     0 

5     2 

5  10 

6     2 

5  10 

5     4 

The  dead  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  each  kind  of 
meat,  in  which  a  good  business  has  been  transacted.  Beef  has 
sold  at  from  2s.  Sd.  to  As.  6d.  ;  mutton,  3.?.  6d.  to  4^.  lOfZ. ; 
lamb,  As.  Sd.  to  7s.  Ad. ;  v-eal.  As.  to  55.  ;  and  pork,  ds.  lOd.  to 
bs.  Ad.  per  8  lbs.  by  the  carcase. 

As  regards  the  future  course  of  the  trade  a  few  observations 
are  necessary.  That  the  country  has  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  a  ffreat  scarcitv  of  stock  in  1860  must  be  obvious  from^  a 
perusal  of  our  statistics  ;  nevertheless,  and  although  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  likely  to  be 
small  during  the  continuance  of  the  cotton  famine,  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  production  is  in  advance  of  consumption.  We 
are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  prime  stock  will  command  steady 
currencies  for  some  time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears 
to  be  room  for  a  decline  in  the  value  of  inferior  beasts  and 
sheep.  There  are,  however,  two  features  in  favour  of  firm  quota- 
tions, viz.,  the  great  abundance  of  money  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  the  healthiness  of  most  branches  of  trade,  except 
those  connected  with  the  production  of  cotton  goods. 

4,  Argyle  Square,  St.  Pancras,  London. 


XX\  II, — Report  of  the  Stewards  of  Stock  at  the  Battersea  Show. 

A  YEAR  so  exceptional  in  its  character  hardly  admits  of  compa- 
rison, except  in  some  cardinal  points,  with  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. In  order  to  make  the  meeting  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  "  World's  Fair,"  of  which  it  formed  part,  old  classes  were 
subdivided,  and  new  ones  formed ;  and  if  the  pecuniary  success 
of  this  twenty-fourth  anniversary  did  not  fulfil  expectation,  the 
entries  in  the  English  classes  prove  that  the  exhibitors  quite 
caught  the  spirit  of  a  great  occasion,  which  induced  Scotland  to 
carry  her  national  gathering  300  miles  over  the  border,  and 
brought  cherished  favourites — the  flower  of  the  herd — from  the 
pastures  of  Normandy  and  the  slopes  of  the  Alps. 
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■  The  catalogue  contained  1986  entries,  of  which  183  must  he 
credited  to  the  foreign,  and  238  to  the  Scottish  departments  ;  and 
the  whole  was  contributed  by  535  exhibitors.  Unusually  few 
stalls  or  pens  were  vacant,  and  the  trying  ordeal  of  keeping  the 
animals  for  nine  or  ten  nights  under  canvas,  was  rendered  light 
by  the  remarkably  favourable  weather.  Public  judging  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  keen  interest  with  which 
the  process  was  watched,  both  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  the  public  (of  whom  1146  paid  the  sovereign  admission), 
went  far  towards  showing  how  highly  this  new  privilege  is  valued. 
In  consequence  of  the  limited  space  at  command,  rings  for  the 
cattle  had  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
in  future  years  the  system  will  not  be  thus  crippled  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  suggestion  which  was 
made  to  us,  that  the  sheep  and  pig  sheds  might  each  be 
arranged  so  as  to  form  the  four  sides  of  an  oblong  space,  and 
thus  prevent  that  proximity  of  the  spectators  to  the  judges, 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  even  with  a  large  body  of  assistant- 
stewards,  when  the  animals  are  judged  between  the  rows. 

The  Short-horn  entries  numbered  250,  which  is  an  advance 
of  20  per  cent,  upon  those  at  Leeds ;  the  Herefords  rose  from  38 
to  97  ;  and  if  the  Devons  did  not  form  a  "juicy  red  line  "  of 
125,  as  at  Exeter,  a  grander  lot  of  66  has  been  rarely  brought 
together. 

In  point  of  horses,  it  had  not  been  anticipated  that  a  meeting 
in  Middlesex  could  vie  with  one  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  fresh 
inducement  which  was  given  to  the  owners  of  Suffolks  restored 
the  balance,  and  the  284  entries  (inclusive  of  23  Shetland  ponies 
and  27  Clydesdales)  were  30  above  those  of  last  year.^  The 
English  sheep  entries  were  576,  as  against  359 ;  and  while  the 
Leicesters  (73)  were  only  7  in  advance,  the  Southdowns  (96) 
were  more  than  doubled,  and  the  Shropshires  (95)  were  the  same 
number  within  1.  The  large  money-vote  for  the  encouragement 
of  other  long  and  short  woolled  sheep  was  well  responded  to :  in 
the  one  instance  by  161,  or  100  more  entries ;  and  by  121,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  more,  in  the  other.  The  pig  entries  increased 
from  115  to  194. 

Professor  Simonds  reports  that  there  were  very  few  disquali- 
fications among  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ;  one  sheep  in  the 
Hampshire  and  West  Country  Down  class  Avas  put  aside,  in 
consequence  of  having  a  defective  hind  limb,  from  atro])hy  of 
the  muscles,  although  otherwise  a  very  excellent  animal ;  7  pens 
of  pigs  were  disqualified  for  exceeding  the  age  stated,  and  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  3  of  them  belonged  to  the  same 
person.  No  cattle  were  disqualified,  as  the  few  defects  observ- 
able were  not  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  warrant  such 
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a  step ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  tliat  the  evidences  of  scro- 
fula— which  were  so  frequent  a  few  years  since  among  the  Devon 
cattle — were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Battersea  classes.  We  learn 
from  Professor  Spooler  that  although  several  certificates  had 
been  given  in  a  very  lax  way,  he  has  to  report  a  very  material 
diminution  of  disease — especially  hereditary  disease — among  the 
horses  at  Battersea,  as  comparec\  with  those  at  Canterbury  or 
Leeds.  There  were  only  3  cases  of  ophthalmia,  and  the  roaring 
was  principally  confined  to  the  cart-horses — which  were  much 
freer  than  usual  from  ossified  cartilages.  Among  the  SufFolks 
especially  he  found  several  cases  of  synovial  disease  of  the  hocks ; 
and  the  Clydesdales  were  very  ridgy  about  the  coronets,  and 
rather  brittle  in  their  feet  (owing  to  the  use  of  too  many  nails  in 
shoeing) — defects  which  he  believes  to  become  hereditary  in  time. 
Four  of  the  thorough-bred  sires  were  disqualified,  2  for  being 
whistlers,  a  third  for  spavin,  and  a  fourth  for  curbs  on  both  hocks. 
Of  the  hunter  sires,  5  had  to  be  set  aside,  viz.,  for  ophthalmia, 
contracted  fore-feet,  whistling,  and  flat  fore-feet,  coupled  with 
chronic  disease  of  the  frog,  and  sand-crack.  This  much  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  disqualifications, 
without  going  seriatim  through  the  classes. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  show  at  the  Palais  cV Industrie  in 
1856,  or  the  recent  International  Easter  one  at  Poissy,  can  judge 
of  the  strength  of  the  French   herds  when  it  is  adequately  put 
forth  on  their  own  soil.     We  had  not  at  Battersea  the  long  white 
and  cream-coloured  lines  of  Charolais ;  the  dark-red  Salers ;  the 
dun  and  white-faced  Comtois  ;  the  lion-tawny  Aubracs  ;  the  bay, 
white,  and  grey  Algerians  ;  the  barley-coloured  Limousins  and 
Garronais,  with  their  great  offal,  and  collar  power — but  still  the 
few  which  crossed  the  Channel,  when  joined  to  the   Swiss,  with 
all  their  picturesque  accessories  of  collar-bells  and  herd  music, 
gave    a    right    pleasant    international     tone    to    the     gathering. 
Various  causes  operated  to  prevent  the  French  part  of  the  Show 
from  being  so   extensive  as   His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  his 
agricultural   representative,    M.   St.   Marie,    could   have   wished. 
Still  every  facility  was  given  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  the 
cattle  were  conveyed  by  rail,  free  of  all  expense,  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  South-Eastern  and  South  Coast  railways  were  alike  liberal 
in  their  arrangements.    Two  of  the  Charolais  breed  were  brought 
over — a  bull  and  cow — level,  but  hard  to  the  touch  ;  yet  fair  speci- 
mens, the  bull  more  especially,  of  a  tribe  more  renowned  for  beef 
than  milk.     There  was  also  one  greyish-brown  Garronaise,  and  a 
few  specimens   of  the   sturdy  brindled  and  white   Normands,  to 
which  Paris  looks  for  its  milk  supplies ;  1  or  2  yoke-bulls  from 
the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  coats  like  dull-red  gold ;  and  an 
excellent  class  of  Bretons,  to  which  England  contributed  largely. 

2  B  2 
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Cows  of  this  breed  were  first  sliown  at  tlie  Chelmsford  Meeting  ; 
and   Mr.   Baker's  beautiful   Gold   Medal   bull  "  Prince "  and  3 
heifers  of  the  sort  were  commended  in  a  General  Class  at  Leeds. 
The  prizes  were  generally  awarded  to  the  Ijirger  specimens,  which 
are  not  so  much  fancied  for  their  milk   in  toy  dairies  as  the 
smaller   ones,    fit)m   the  more    mountainous    parts   of   Britanny, 
where  the   pasture    is    scanty.     Thirty-six  inches   is  about    the 
fashionable    standard   for    cows ;    and  the    price,   which    at    first 
ranged  from  201.  to  24/.,  now  goes   as  low  as  13/,     Black  and 
white  is  the  orthodox  colour,  but  the  red  and  Avhites — of  which 
there  is  scarcely  1  in  20 — are  eagerly  sought  after.     They  are  so 
docile,  and  hear  tying  up   so  well,  l^esides  living   on  10  lbs.   of 
fodder  a  day,  that  the  Bretonne  cow  is  not  unfrequently  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  luggage  of  families  doming  up  to  town  for  the 
season.     The  fine  horn — like  that  of  the  Alderney,  but  thinner, 
and  tapering  away  gradually  from  the  head — is  looked  to  as  an 
indication  of  milking  properties ;  and  so  are  the  lines  inside  the 
thighs,  which   should  branch  out  wide,  and  run  on  at  an  equal 
distance  down  to  the  udder.     The  oval  marks  higher  up  and 
close  to  the  tail  give  a  promise  of  butter  ;  and  the  buft'  tinge  and 
thick  soft  skin  of  the  udder  are  said  to  be  an  infallible  sign  both 
of  butter  and  milk.      These  cows  have  been  known  to  hold  their 
milk  for  18  months  after  calving,  and  occasionally  give  as  much 
as  6  or  7  quarts  per  day  with  a  first  calf. 

The  Dutch  cattle,  which  claim  to  be  among  the  best  dairy 
cows  in  Europe,  and  the  parent  stock  from  which  our  shorthorns 
sprang,  did  not  show  in  much  force,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  febr-is  pecorum  aphtosa  (foot  and  mouth  disease),  which  had 
'  been  unusually  severe  in  Holland  ;  but  the  Swiss  were  a  host  in 
themselves.  Although  the  Swiss  Government,  which  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  applied  to  have  this  stock  divided 
into  three  classes,  it  was  finally  determined  to  form  only  two — 
the  "  Swiss  Brown  "  and  "  Swiss  Coloured."  The  bulls  were  of 
all  types  and  sizes,  and  were  carefully  scanned  for  their  milk- 
marks  ;  and  M.  Adrien  Ecoffey's  prize  cow  was  an  especially 
grand  specimen  of  her  kind.  One  of  the  judges  writes  thus  of 
them  ; — 

"  Being  uppoiuted  to  tlicss  classes  in  conjunctidn  with  Hcrr  Karlen  and 
llcrr  Geirsch,  both  eminent  Swiss  agriculturists,  I  beg  to  say,  that  according 
to  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  the  show  of 
stock  in  this  class  did  great  credit  to  Switzerland,  both  in  point  of  numbers 
and  excellence.  The  entries,  both  of  bulls  and  cows,  were  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  class  of  foreign  stock,  and  the  branded  cross  on  the 
near  quarter  of  many  animals,  denoted  prizes  taken  at  home.  Tlic  Bernese 
or  dun-coloured  breed  included  several  animals  of  great  merit,  and  the  oxen 
ore  not  to  be  excelled  as  workers,  but  they  are  not  destined  to  improve  the 
'  lloast  Beef  of  Old  England.'     The  spotted  class  varied  exceedingly  in  size 
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and  shape,  but  tliougli  none  of  them  approached  our  standard  of  perfection, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  class  if  brought  to  the  test  of  the  pail 
would  have  distanced  an  equal  number  of  Shorthorns,  Devons,  or  Herefords, 
taking  the  pick  of  the  show-yard.  In  short  they  are  first-rate  dairy  stock, 
and  remarkable  for  their  hardy  constitutions,  and  I  trust  that  they  found 
sufficient  favour  with  our  dairy  farmers  to  reward  their  enterprising  owners 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  they  incurred  in  sending  them  over." 

"  Panard  de  Courville,"  an  active  iron-gray  of  the  pure  Per- 
cheroune  breed,  was  the  sole  representative  of  foreign  live-stock 
among  the  horses  :  and  the  Augeron,  Normand,  and  Perigourdin 
pig-breeds  yielded  their  claims  for  representation  to  a  large 
Craonnais  boar,  with  the  ears  and  snout  of  a  truffle-hunter.  The 
sheep  classes,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  pens  of  Chinese, 
more  famed  for  their  prolific  powers  than  their  looks,  were 
made  up  of  pure  and  cross-bred  Merinos.  There  were  none  of 
the  Dishlej-Merinos,  whose  early  maturity,  when  crossed  with 
the  Leicester,  made  such  a  fine  feature  at  Poissy  in  1857,  The 
French  Merinos  are  valuable  for  their  size  and  mutton,  as  well 
as  their  wool,  which  weighs  from  8  lbs,  to  18  lbs,  in  the  grease. 
Those  exhibited  were  of  good  fair  form,  "up  to  the  eyes  and 
down  to  the  toes  in  Avool,"  which  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  Merino,  the  ewes  of  which  race  were  small  and  defi- 
cient in  constitution.  Those  from  Saxony  were  not  equal  in 
size  to  the  French,  though  very  famous  for  the  quality  of  their 
wool — a  consideration  which  had  to  yield  to  that  of  superior 
form  when  an  umpire  was  called  in  to  decide  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Saxon  judges.  Mr.  Sturgeon  of  Essex  and  Mr.  Dorrien 
of  Sussex  exhibited  several  pens  of  Merinos  bred  in  England, 
which  could  not  therefore  compete  for  prizes.  The  pens  belong- 
ing to  the  former  gentleman  Avere  highly  commended,  and  those 
of  the  latter  were  commended. 

Although,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Border,  the  meeting 
at  Carlisle  had  rather  a  Scottish  character,  that  country  never 
furnished  a  really  component  part  of  the  English  Society's  Shov^ 
until  this  year.  It  was  suggested  that  such  unions  might  be 
repeated,  especially  when  the  Royal  English  Society  holds 
Meetings  in  the  North ;  but  this  proposition  does  not  seem 
feasible,  as  the  charter  of  the  Highland  Society,  as  well  as  the 
general  feeling  on  the  point,  would  hardly  admit  of  one  meeting 
being  merged  into  another,  except  under  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  this  year,  when  both  agriculturists  and  herdsmen 
were  anxious  to  have  a  trip  to  the  International  Exhibition. 
The  arrangements  of  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Highland  Society,  for  the  servants  in  charge  of  the  Scottish 
stock,  are  especially  worthy  of  record.  These  men,  who  num- 
bered 120,  were  all  strangers  to  London,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  under  proper  control,  and  well  in  hand.     With  this 
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view  tliey  were  placed  under  Mr.  Maxwell's  charge,  and  en- 
camped close  to  the  yard,  in  marquees  hired  from  ]\Iessrs. 
Edgington,  and  fitted  up  with  new  beds  and  bedding,  kindly 
issued  from  the  Tower  by  Lord  de  Grey.  A  certain  number  of 
them  were  on  duty  every  night,  and  each  day  they  Avere  taken  in 
detachments,  at  the  Highland  Society's  expense,  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion and  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  only  stipulation  with  their 
employers  was,  that  they  should  be  sent  up  well  dressed  in 
Scottish  materials,  and  certainly  a  more  respectable  looking  and 
better  behaved  body  of  men  were  never  brought  together. 
Of  the  cattle  classes  the  judges  speak  thus  : — 

"Polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus,  Class  !.■ — The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  LyelFs  '  Prospero,'  a  bull  of  very  fine  quality,  but  small  in  size ;  and 
the  second  to  Earl  Southesk's  '  Druid,'  jDcrhaps  in  some  resjieots  better,  but 
his  age  (8  years)  was  against  him  for  breeding  purposes;  as  a  class  thej^ 
made  a  fair  show.  The  first  in  Class  II.,  Mr.  Pierson's  'Young  Alford,' 
and  the  first  and  second  in  Class  III.,  Mr.  McCombie's  '  Eiflemau,'  and 
Mr.  Lyelfs  '  Commodore  Trunnion,'  were  good,  but  neither  class  was  above 
an  average.  The  cows  were  very  good,  I  have  not  seen  better  ;  INIr.  McCombie 
here  took  first  prizes  with  his  '  Pride  of  Aberdeen '  and  '  Charlotte.' 
Mr.  McCombie  was  again  first  and  second  with  his  two  year-old  heifers, 
and  Earl  Southesk  third,  all  with  good  animals  in  an  average  class.  His 
Lordshij)  was  first  with  'Eosetta'  in  Class  VI.,  which  was  certainly  not 
above  an  average.  Polled  Galloways,  Class  I.,  Mr.  Beattie's  '  Mosstrooper 
the  3rd,'  a  bull,  first-rate  of  his  kind,  gained  the  first  prize  against  three 
good  animals.  There  was  no  entry  in  Class  II.,  and  only  two  in  Class  III. 
I  have  seen  better  animals  than  Mr.  Beattie's  '  Bridesmaid '  by  '  Llosstrooper 
3rd,'  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  '  McGill,'  the  first  and  second  in  the 
Cow  Class ;  the  first  and  second  heifers  in  Classes  V.  and  VI.  were  pretty  fair. 
The  Hif/Mand  cattle  were  not  numerous  ;  but,  with  some  exceptions,  of  con- 
siderable merit;  as  a  class  the  Aged  Bulls  were  particularly  good,  and  the 
first  prize  one,  Mr.  John  Malcolm's  *  Duntroon,'  seldom  equalled.  The  two 
bulls  exhibited  in  the  other  classes  were  only  of  ordinary  quality.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  the  Cow  Class  better,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  finer 
animals  than  the  three-year-old  heifers,  and  I  consider  the  INIarquis  of 
Breadalbane's  '  Prosaig '  the  best  female  in  these  classes,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Malcolm  gained  two,  and  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  three  of  the  first 
prizes. 

"  The  Ayrshire  Stock  were  fairly  represented  in  all' the  classes,  except, 
perhaps.  Class  III.,  and  more  were  exhibited  than  I  expected.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  first  prize  bull  'Sir  Colin'  is  as  fine  a  bull  of  his  kind  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  and  the  first  jirize  two-year-old  bull,  Mr.  John  Stewart's 
'  Carnal '  is  also  a  good  animal.  The  Duke  of  Athole's  first  prize  cow  '  Colly 
Hill,'  although  advancing  in  years,  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  great  capacities 
for  the  pail.  This  cow  was,  with  her  neatly-dressed  milk-maid,  one  of  the 
special  attractions  of  the  show,  and  milking  time  was  most  keenlj'  looked 
for  by  the  visitors.  The  Dukes  of  Atholc  and  Hamilton  and  Mr.  John  Stewart 
took  all  the  prizes  in  this  class. 

"  The  Black-faced  /iheep,  the  ]m'ncipal  prizes  for  which  Avcrc  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Drile,  Sandilands,  and  Pollok,  made  uj)  an  excellent  show,  quite  above 
the  average  of  any  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Pollok's  first  prize  pen  of  old  ewes 
were  remarkably  good,  and  iu  the  other  classes  the  competition  was  very 
equal." 
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The  Cheviot  classes,  which  had  no  entries  from  Ross  and 
Sutherlandshire,  were  not  very  numerous,  but  pretty  good  as  a 
Avhole.  Mr.  Thomas  Brydon's  first  prize  okl  ram  was  a  very 
superior  one,  and  well  deserved  his  honours,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Borthwick's  first  pen  of  ewes. 

In  the  Clydesdale  classes  the  show  of  stallions  yvas  not 
numerous,  as  many  of  them  had  not  finished  their  season. 
The  judges  report  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  "Sir  Walter 
Scott"  and  Mr.  William  Kerr's  "Champion,"  the  first  and 
second  in  Class  I. ;  Mr.  Stirling's  "  Nancy,"  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  "  Princess  Maud,"  and  Mr.  Stirling's  "  Jess,"  the 
first,  second,  and  third  in  Class  IV,  ;  and  Mr.  Findlay's  "  Bessie 
Bell  "  and  "  Mary  Gray,"  the  first  and  second  in  Class  V.,  were 
first-class  specimens  and  all  of  good  symmetry.  Of  "  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  '  Nancy,"  and  "  Princess  Maud,"  they  remark  that  they 
had  "  great  style  in  action,"  but  that  "  Jess  "  had  "  bad  action 
with  her  forelegs."  Mr.  Kerr's  mare  "  Rosie,"  Avhich  took  the 
first  prize  in  Class  III,,  is  noticed  as  "  good  through  the  heart 
and  round  the  loins  for  a  mare  out  of  condition,  and  the  bone 
and  hair  on  the  legs  good."  Another  judge  thus  speaks  to  the 
merits  of  the  classes  : — 

"  Aged  Clydesdales  were  superior,  particularly  tlie  first  prize  horse ;  tlie 
three  Avinners  of  prizes  in  Class  I.  were  what  I  should  term  extra  speci- 
mens of  the  Clydesdale  horse,  but  the  unsuccessful  entries  were  not  good. 
In  Class  II.  for  entire  colts,  Mr.  Mowbray's  first  prize  colt  was  good  at  the 
age,  but  all  the  others  were  below  the  average,  and  in  many  respects  inferior. 
The  mares  with  foals  at  their  foot  in  Class  III.  were  fair  specimens  of  the 
breed,  but  mares  in  foal,  Class  IV.,  quite  surpassed  them  as  a  whole,  and 
were,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  class  of  all  the  Clydesdales  at  Battersea ;  the 
first  and  second  fillies  in  Class  V.  were  also  superior,  and  all  in  this  class 
rather  above  the  average.'' 

To  show  the  strength  of  Class  V,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Stirling  exhibited  five  mares  in  it,  of  which  the  only  one 
that  missed  a  prize  or  a  commendation  was  the  12-year  old 
"Snip,"  who,  in  Mr,  Douglas  of  Athelstaneford's  hands,  has 
won  first  prizes  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Highland  Society's 
Meetings,  and  still  looks  as  sound  as  ever  on  her  legs.  Among 
these  five  there  was  ,a  considerable  diversity  of  colour  and  type, 
and  they  varied  in  height  from  sixteen  hands  to  sixteen  three  and 
a  quarter. 

Cattle. 

Turning  from  theJForeign  and  Scottish  to  the  English  part  of 
the  Show,  we  find  it  opened  by  an  array  of  250  shorthorns, — 
138  males  and  112  females.  Perhaps  there  were  not  so  many 
"  plums "  among  them  as  at  Leeds  (where  Captain  Gunter's 
"  Duchesses "  were  so  prominent),  but  the  female   classes  con- 
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talned  a  greater  amount  of  average  excellence.  The  subdivision 
of  the  Aged  Bull  class  was  successful  in  every  Avav,  as  the 
3-year-old  bulls  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes,  and 
the  two  included  53  entries  as  against  38  last  year.  In  the  Ao-ed 
Bull  class,  the  second  and  third  at  Leeds  only  shared  the  general 
commendation,  and  a  highly-commended  one  now  took  second 
honours.  "  As  a  lot,  they  had  fewer  rough  points,  but  still  there 
was  not  one  tip-top  bull  "  to  give  character  to  the  class.  Though 
not  what  is  technically  termed  "  a  show  bull,"  the  American- 
bred  "  Lord  Oxford,"  had  some  grand  points  about  him  ;  and 
the  filling-in  of  the  fore-ribs  of  "  Cceur  de  Lion,"  who  girthed 
9  feet  7  inches,  was  worthy  of  the  last  Smithfield  Gold  Medai 
ox.  The  Scottish  luck  began  with  Mr.  Stirling's  "  Forth,"  in 
the  3-year-old  Bull  class ;  and  two  firsts,  a  second,  and  a  third 
constituted  their  share  of  the  Shorthorn  prizes.  It  was  also 
specially  observable  that  the  owners  of  small  or  more  recently 
established  herds  contended  very  successfully  with  some  of  the 
most  formidable  exhibitors  of  bygone  years.  Still  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  Show  was  the  winning  of  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  male  animal  in  the  classes  by  a  bull  calf, 
"  whose  Avonderful  maturity  and  careful  preparation  have  perhaps 
never  been  equalled." 

Of  the  Bull  classes,  one  of  the  Judges  reports  thus  : — 

"  In  Class  I.  there  was  certainly  nothing  very  good,  but  there  was  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect,  that  none  of  the  class  were  unable  to  work. 
Mr.  Wood's  '  Lord  Adolphus,'  to  which  we  awarded  the  first  prize,  although 
rather  flat  on  his  sides,  and  thin  across  his  shoulders,  was  by  far  the  be'st 
in  quality,  and  in  my  opinion  best  adapted  to  produce  cood  stock  either  for 
breeding  or  the  butcher.  The  second,  Mr.  Langston's  '  Lord  of  the  Harem,' 
was  a  very  useful  bull,  and  more  compact,  but  not  of  such  good  quality  as  the 
first ;  the  third,  Messrs.  Hosken's  '  Prince  Frederick,'  being  older,  was  well 
finished,  but  deficient  in  quality  and  hair.  The  class  altogether  was  useful,  and 
none  of  them  were  overfed." 

With  respect  to  this  decision,  which  was  unanimous,  another 
Judge  writes — 

"  We  were  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  ]n-esent  value  of  the  animals 
to  the  butcher,  but  the  Society's  object  of  promoting  the  cheapened  jwoduction 
of  the  best  meat,  regard  being  had  to  those  animals  in  a  breeding  state  most 
calculated  for  that  object.  '  Lord  Adolphus '  had  the  best  head  and  best  fore- 
quarters  in  the  class,  that  point  of  all  others  being  most  difficult  to  get  in  all 
male  breeding  animals,  and  his  forequarters,  which  were  the  type'of  what 
they  should  be  in  a  breeding  animal,  were  worth  a  shilling  per  stone  more 
as  a  carcase  than  those  of  any  other  bull  in  the  lot." 

.    The  first  report  proceeds  thus  : — 

"Class  IL  was  a  very  good  class  generally;  Mr.  Stirling's  'Forth,'  which 
got  the  first  prize,  was,  if  anything,  too  fat,  which  ratlier  put  him  out  of 
shape ;  the  second,  Mr.  Ambler's  '  Gamester,'  was  a  particularly  nice  bull,  but 
short  of  condition;  and  the  third,  Mr.  Balfour's  'Great  Seal,'  useful,  but 
nothing  particular  as  to  quality.     In  the  remainder  of  the  class  there  were 
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many  useful  bulls.  In  Class  III.  there  was  nothing;  very  good.  The  first 
prize,  Mr.  Marjoribanks's  '  Whipper-in,'  had  bad  hind-legs,  but  a  little  better 
quality,  though  not  such  good  symmetry,  as  the  second.  Colonel  Towuley's 
'Eoyal  Butterfly  10th;'  and  the  third,  Mr.  Ambler's  'Windsor  Augustus,' 
was  a  neat  bull,  short  of  condition.  Class  IT.  was  by  far  the  best,  as 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  '  First  Fruit'  was  the  richest  specimen  I  ever  saw  at 
the  age,  both  as  regards  symmetiy  and  quality,  !Mr.  Pawlett's  '  Hopewell,' 
and  Mr.  Eobinson's  '  Jericho,'  which  received  the  second  and  third  prizes, 
were  good,  and  there  were  at  least  ten  more  nt  to  take  a  prize," 

In  tlie  female  classes,  Mr.  Richard  Booth  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  two  first  prizes  and  the  gold  medal  with  the  only  animals 
he  brought  to  Battersea.  His  gold-medal  cow,  "  Queen  of  the 
Ocean,"  sister  to  "  Queen  of  the  May,"  "  Queen  Mab,"  and 
"Queen  of  the  Vale,"  is  "a  short-legged,  well-formed,  and 
useful  animal,  and  by  far  the  best  female  shorthorn  in  the  yard, 
with  shoulders  and  hocks  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Lady 
Pigot's  '  Pride  of  Southwicke '  was  second,  easily  enough,"  this 
being  the  third  time  in  succession  that  her  ladyship  has  gained 
one  of  the  cow  prizes  ;  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  "  Lady  Elizabeth 
Yorke,"  "not  a  good  one,  and  overfed,"  came  third.  In  point  of 
massiveness  and  breeding  qualities,  this  gentleman  showed  a 
remarkable  lot  of  five  in  this  class.  Their  united  ages  were  under 
24  years,  yet,  without  any  twins  to  swell  the  number,  they  had 
bred  14  calves  :  one  was  within  3  and  another  within  7  weeks 
of  calving,  two  had  calved  in  April,  and  the  time  of  the  fifth 
was  up  in  September.  "  Maid  of  Athelstane,"  "  Wood  Rose," 
and  "  Claret " — all  winners  at  the  Society's  meetings — were  now 
unnoticed,  and  no  commendations  of  any  kind  were  bestowed. 
One  of  the  Judges  thus  speaks  to  the  point : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Booth's  cow,  I  did  not  think  there  were  any 
really  first-class  ones,  and  in  many  instances  they  were  very  objectionable  in  one 
very  important  point,  I  mean  as  regards  their  milking.  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
the  small  quantity  of  milk  they  were  likely  to  give,  but  a  great  many  otherwise 
good  animals  had  udders  of  such  ugly  shapes,  that  a  milch  cow-dealer  would 
not  have  them  at  au}^  price.  Xow  in  my  opinion,  a  cow  with  an  udder  that 
appears  to  be  full  of  large  stones  cannot  be  the  proper  animal  to  breed  from.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  breeding  animals  should  be  shown  so  very  fat,  and  I  hope  it 
was  noticed  by  the  public  that  the  very  fat  ones  did  not  in  all  cases  obtain 
l^rizes,  but  only  when  in  our  opinion  they  would  have  done  so  had  they  been 
less  covered  with  flesh.'' 

He  adds — 

"  We  may  decidedly  call  the  show  of  shorthorn  females  good,  especially 
as  regards  the  younger  heifers;  the  cows  were  not  so  good,  two-year-olds 
about  the  same,  and  yearling  heifers  better,  than  at  Leeds.  The  Duke  of 
Montrose's  '  May  Morn,'  the  winner  in  the  two-year-old  heifer  class,  is  a  good 
shorthorn  in  style  and  quality ;  Mr.  Lane's  '  Maid  of  Athens '  (the  second 
prize)  is  a  nice  even-gro-wn  heifer,  and  Mr.  Douglas's  highly  commended 
'  Queen  of  Athelstane '  lias  good  flesh,  deep  ribs,  and  a  beautiful  loin,  but  is 
over  fed,  and  with  bad  shoulders. 

"In  the  yearling  heifer  class,  Mr.  Atherton's  'Lady  Barriugton   6th,'  a 
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nice  level  heifer,  wliich  looks  older,  and  would  look  very  different  if  slie 
was  poor,  was  highly  commended,  and  eight  otliers  out  of  the  forty-four 
were  commended.  In  this  fine  class,  Colonel  Townley  with  his  '  Frederick's 
Faithful'  was  second  to  Mr.  Booth's  '  Queen  of  the  May  2nd,'  a  real  short- 
horn, but  not  so  good  as  she  might  be  in  the  foreribs  and  shoulders.  Lord 
Feversham's  '  Barefoot,'  the  ^\•inner  of  the  third  prize,  has  good  e;iuality,  but 
not  a  nice  head,  and  looks  like  making  a  cow  ;  and  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks' 
_'  Winning  Witch '  was  too  coarse  for  a  female.  There  were  several  nice  animals 
in  the  class,  but  too  many  of  them  over-fed  and  without  nice  quality ;  and, 
moreover,  one  or  two  of  the  best  had  not  the  hair  of  a  shorthorn." 

The  winner  in  the  Calf  class,  Mr.  Mitldleborough's  "  Lady  " 
was  "  on  a  high  leg,  and  looks  like  making  a  cow  ;  but  is  long 
in  the  face,  and  not  very  good  in  the  shoulders."  The  second 
prize  calf,  Mr.  Douglas's  "Pride  of  Athelslane,"  "had  nice 
quality  of  flesh  as  well  as  two  good  ends,  but  was  hollow  on  the 
loins ;"  and  the  Judges  pondered  long  before  they  conld  decide 
to  prefer  Mr.  Robinson's  "  Claret  Cup "  for  the  third  prize  to 
Lady  Pigot's  "  Castianira,"  which  was  highly'commended.  Others 
in  this  class  are  judicially  mentioned  as  "having  capital  coats, 
with  flesh  too  coarse  for  heifer  calves,  and  unnaturally  fed." 

Of  the  Herefords,  a  Judge  writes  :  "  I  consider  that  as  a  whole 
they  showed  well,  and  the  cows  and  yearling  heifers  were  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen  at  a  Royal  Show  ;"  and  another :  "  I  con- 
sider them  superior  to  those  -at  Leeds  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
number,  especially  in  the  classes  for  2-year-old  bulls,  bull  calves, 
cows,  yearling  heifers,  and  heifer  calves."  This  important  class 
showed  in  stronger  force  than  at  any  previous  meeting  of  the 
Society,  which  gives,  Ave  trust,  a  good  earnest  for  the  next  year. 
The  largely-increased  area  over  which  they  now  extend  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Leeds  Report,  and  this  year  we  can  congratulate 
the  breeders  on  a  still  further  extension,  and  the  marked  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  distant  exhibitors  to  compete 
with  the  great  local  herds.  Thus  the  gold  medal  for  the  best 
luill  in  the  classes  went  into  Shropshire,  and  that  for  the  best 
female  into  Dorsetshire ;  the  first  prizes  for  aged  bulls  and 
yearling  heifers  to  the  Prince  Consort's  Flemish  Farm  in  Berks  ; 
that  lor  2 -year-old  heifers  into  Gloucestershire ;  and  for  heifer 
calves  to  Warwickshire  ;  two  prizes  only  being  left  for  the  county 
from  which  the  breed  takes  its  name.  With  only  two  excep- 
tions, all  the  animals  presented  that  uniform  appearance  in 
colour  and  marks  which  popularly  characterises  the  pure-bred 
Hereford.  The  spots  on  the  face  and  legs  of  "  Maximus,"  the 
winner  in  the  Aged  Bull  class,  as  well  as  his  general  appearance, 
tell  that  he  is  closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  Tomklns's  mottle- 
faced  Hereford ;  and  he  seems  from  the  herd-book  to  have  a 
dash  of  Tully  Grey,  as  well  as  red  with  white  face — an  amal- 
gamation to  be  found,  as  in  former  years,  in  nearly  all  the  animals 
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shown,  and  particularly  in  the  Avinners  of  prizes.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  8  winners  out  of  the  24  were  either  bred 
by  or  directly  descended  from  the  herd  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick, 
who  crossed  his  "  Knight  Greys "  with  red  and  white-faced 
bulls  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Hewer,  Longmore,  Carpenter, 
Williams,  &c.  The  gold-medal  bull,  Mr.  Hill's  "  Milton,"  and 
a  third  prize  bull  Mr.  Duckham's  "Victor"  (who  gave  11 
months  in  his  class),  were  both  by  sons  of  his  lordship's  "  Cherry 
7th "  by  "  Hotspur."  Mr.  Read's  first  prize  2-year-old  heifer 
"  Theora,"  and  his  second  prize  heifer  calf  "  Miss  Southam," 
were  both  daughters  of  the  same  cow ;  "  Ada,"  "  Adela,"  and 
"  Adelina,"  winners  of  a  third  and  two  first  prizes,  were  of  his 
lordship's  Silver  tribe  ;  and  Mr.  Naylor's  second-prize  "  Heiress" 
was  also  bred  by  his  lordship,  but  from  a  different  tribe.  The 
Cow  class,  which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Coates's  gold-medal 
winner  "  Matchless  "  was  universally  commended,  as  were  those 
for  2-year-old  bulls,  yearling  heifers,  and  heifer  calves.  Mr. 
Hill's  "Milton,"  and  "Adela,"  from  the  Prince  Consort's 
Flemish  Farm,  were  both  first  prize  winners  at  Leeds  last  year 
(although  the  latter  was  disqualified  from  a  misdescription)  ;  and 
'•  Adela's  "  half-sister,  Mr.  Baldwin's  "  Adelina,"  from  "  Agnes," 
now  takes  the  first  heifer  calf  prize. 

The  Devons  "  were  the  best  1  hav'e  ever  seen,  and  I  have  attended 
eleven  Royal  meetings  ;  the  cows,  heifers,  and  yearling  heifers 
especially  were  very  superior."  Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton, 
sent  5  animals,  and  won  four  firsts  and  a  second  (against  one  of 
his  own),  besides  taking  both  gold  medals  with  "  Duke  of 
Flitton  "  and  "  Temptress,"  neither  of  which  had  been  in  a  show- 
yard  before.  •  The  JNIessrs.  Quartly  were  not  exhibitors ;  but  the 
"  Duke  of  Flitton "  and  Mr.  Newbery's  "  Bonaparte,"  which 
was  second  to  him  in  his  class,  were  by  Mr.  James  Quartly's 
"  Napoleon ;"  and  Messrs.  Palmer's  "  Lord  Cary,"  the  third  in 
the  same  class — Mr.  Bodley's  "  Champion,"  the  second  in  the 
2-year-old  Bull  class — and  "  Crown  Prince,"  from  the  Prince 
Consort's  Norfolk  Farm,  the  first  in  the  Yearling  class — were  of 
pui-e  Quartly  blood.  Mr.  Farthing's  "  Viscount,"  who  took  the 
first  prize  in  the  Yearling  class  at  Leeds,  was  first  in  his  class 
again  ;  and  "  Crown  Prince  "  was  alike  promoted  from  the  head 
of  the  bull  calves  to  that  of  the  yearlings,  his  place  of  last  year 
being  takeij  by  "  Prince  Alfred,"  of  the  Prince  Consort's  blood 
on  both  sides,  making  the  fourth  first-prize  taken  this  year  bv 
animals  from  the  Prince  Consort's  Norfolk  and  Flemish  Farms. 
Of  the  11  in  the  Cow  class,  one  of  which  did  not  come,  no  less 
than  5  were  commended  and  1  highly  commended  ;  and  Mr,  G. 
Turner's  "  Piccolomini  "  earned  second  honours,  as  at  Leeds  last 
year.     The  winner  "  Temptress  "  (whose  Pink  blood  has  been  in 
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the  Davy  family  foi-  upwards   of  a  century)  was  drawn  out  for 
the  gold  medal  with  the  same  owner's  first  prize  yearling  heifer 
"Princess  Alice,"  who  was  the   first  heifer  calf  at  Leeds;   and 
all  the  heifer  and  heifer-calf  classes  were  commended. 
One  of  the  Judges  speaks  of  Mr.  Davy's 

"  Duke  of  Flittou  "  as  being  a  capital  type  of  the  Xortli  Devon,  witli  a  rare, 
level  back,  an  astonishing  loin,  a  good  fore-quarter,  the  best  of  texture,  and 
with  all  his  points  in  good  keeping,  but  with  not  so  pleasant  a  head.  Mr. 
Newbery's  '  Bonaparte '  was  useful,  but  not  so  level  and  symmetrical ;  and 
Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Palmer's  '  Lord  Gary '  was  nice  and  level  and  of  good 
texture,  but  of  diminutive  size.  Mr.  Farthing's  '  Viscount '  is  a  very  meaty 
animal,  of  immense  size  for  his  age,  but  of  a  very  diflerent  style  and  touch  to 
the  pure  North  Devon,  and  far  too  much  loaded  with  fat  for  breeding  purposes ; 
'  Crown  Prince '  was  useful,  but  deficient  in  mellowness  and  depth  of  fiesh. 
'  Temptress  '  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  North  Devon,  with  a  lovely  head, 
and  gracefully-laid  shoulders  and  chest,  forming  one  of  the  finest  fronts  ever 
seen  ;  she  was,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  tj-pe  of  an  animal  in  the  yard.  '  Pic- 
colomini '  was  also  a  surpassingly  good  cow ;  and  the  third  cow,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Smith's  '  Piachel,'  a  very  neatly-formed  animal  of  exceedingly  good  quality. 
]\Ir.  PauU's  two-year-old  first  prize  heifer,  '  Young  Hebe '  (bred  by  Lord  Port- 
man),  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  with  a  fine  touch  and  nice  even  frame  of 
large  size.  Two  such  yearlings  as  IMr.  Davy's  '  Princess  Alice '  and  '  Young 
Empress '  have  been  seldom  seen  in  one  man's  possession,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  latter  will  make  the  better  of  the  two,  as  she  is  younger,  and 
promises  to  have  more  size  and  commanding  appearance,  with  quite  as  good 
quality.  His  first-prize  heifer  calf,  '  Lady  Fortune,'  was  also  remarkably  neat. 
I\Ir.  James  Merson,  a  very  steady  supporter  of  these  classes,  showed  some 
beautiful  animals,  and  took  four  prizes." 

The  Sussex  Cattle  were,  "  as  a  whole,  good,  and  I  should  say 
decidedly  improved.  There  were  two  very  useful  old  bulls  and 
two  or  three  very  good  cows  ;  but  the  younger  animals  were 
hardly  equal  to  the  elder  ones.  They  had  fine,  deep  flesh,  and 
quite  maintained  the  improvement  which  they  have  shown  of 
late  years  at  Smithfield."  Experience  has  proved  them  to  be  as 
hardy  if  not  hardier  on  poor  cold  clays  than  any  other  breed. 
The  classes  were  very  fairly  filled,  and  three  out  of  the  five 
firsts  were  awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Heasman,  who  found  them- 
selves alone  with  a  cow  and  a  bull  in  these  classes  last  year. 

Only  fourteen  Long-horns  were  entered  in  the  six  classes,  and 
of  these  "  the  breeding  cows  were  good  but  the  bulls  had  nothing 
to  recommend  them."  The  first  prize  in  the  cow  class  was  won 
by  Mr.  Warner's  "  Lupin,"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge  being  second 
with  his  "  Fill-pail,"  and  first  with  his  aged  bull  "-Tom."  Mr. 
Burbery,  whose  blood  dates  back  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Wroxton  herd  in  1756,  had  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  year- 
ling heifers,  and  also  bred  Mr.  Davis's  first  prize  yearling  bull. 
Although  they  are  generally  looked  upon  as  relics  of  a  bygone 
age,  there  are  several  herds  of  this  breed  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties and  elsewhere,  varying  from  fifteen  cows  and  u}>wnrds. 
Their  "  fill-pail  "  talent  (which  is  well  indicated  by  the  conven- 
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tional  mllking-marks)  admits  of  no  douln  :  and  although  the 
young  stock  are  put  on  the  poorest  pastures  and  get  sadly  spoiled 
thereby,  they  retain  the  faculty  of  fattening  at  a  great,  age. 

The  "  blood-red  dairies  "  of  Naif  oik  and  Suffolk  mustered  nearly 
as  strong  as  those  of  Sussex,  and  "  presented  several  specimens  of 
great  merit,  size,  and  symmetry,  with  good  flesh  and  constitution 
and  plenty  of  lean  to  the  fat, — all  qualifications  for  making  as 
much  good  beef  at  the  least  possible  cost  from  a  given  quantity 
of  food  as  any  breed  in  the  yard."  Another  Judge  says,  "They 
were  of  great  merit,  and  1  observed  in  them  great  advances  in 
the  three  very  desirable  acquirements  of  size,  symmetry,  and 
quality  ;  and  in  improving  the  two  latter  the  former  has  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  been  sacrificed  but  rather  increased.  In  both 
these  classes  I  observed  improvement  in  the  young  over  the  elder 
branches  of  their  respective  families,  and  these  breeds  have  been 
under  mv  inspection  before."  Careful  crossing  seems  to  have 
done  much  towards  correcting  their  great  tendency  to  be  high 
on  the  tail.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  breed  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is 
thought  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  Poll  Angus  or 
Galloway  (large  quantities  of  which  are  still  sent  to  graze  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  crossed  with  a  red  native  breed.  They  are 
not  styled  "  useful "  unless  they  give  their  twenty  quarts  a  day 
when  in  full  milk ;  and  although  feeding  is  not  their  forte, 
bullocks,  if  well  done  to,  will  weigh  their  70  stone  of  14  lbs.  at 
three  years  old.  From  the  favourable  impression  they  created,  it 
is  hoped  that  perhaps  in  future  they,  as  well  as  the  Sussex,  may 
have  classes  of  their  own.  Lord  Sondes  and  Sir  Edward  Kerrison 
each  won  first  prizes,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wolton  another. 

Of  the  five  classes  assigned  to  North  Wales  four  did  not  fill, 
and  the  two  cows  which  came  "had  but  little  to  recommend 
them."  South  Wales,  or  rather  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  of  Nor- 
folk on  its  behalf,  had  a  pair  of  cows  among  the  nine  in  the 
classes,  Avhich  "  were,  in  length,  size,  and  flesh,  the  best  I  ever 
saw."  The  Kerry  entries  were  very  short,  and  the  judges  con- 
sidered them  "  indifferent."  Black  is  the  orthodox  colour,  but 
some  of  the  experienced  breeders  consider  the  deep  red  to  be  the 
best  milkers.  They  fatten  well  in  a  short  time  when  they  have 
had  some  nine  months  to  recover  themselves  after  coming  from 
the  mountains  of  Kerry  ;  and  their  weight  when  fat  may  be 
estimated  at  from  3J  to  5;^  cwt.  Their  cost  when  just  taken  off 
the  mountain  varies  from  21.  10s.  to  5Z.,  and  with  good  manage- 
ment few  herds  return  a  better  profit  from  the  pail. 

Of  the  Cattle  from  the  Channel  Islands,  Colonel  le  Couteur  thus 
writes :  "  Although  they  did  not  come  in  very  great  numbers, 
some  very  beautiful  animals  were  shown.     I  was  pleased  to  see 
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that  stock  bred  in  England  could  be  continued  pure,  thougli  in 
some  cases  a  cross  with  the  shorthorn  was  perceivable.  Such 
should  nofe  fairly  come  into  competition  with  the  pure  breeds  of 
the  two  islands,  and  a  certificate  of  purity  should  be  demanded 
if  the  Judges  deem  it  right."  Of  the  fourteen  prizes  nine  went  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  Jersey  men  being  beaten  twice  for  first 
place  and  the  Guernsey  once.  About  1200  head  are  annually 
imported,  of  which  two-thirds  come  from  Jersey  and  not  twenty 
from  Alderney,  which  is  now  so  much  built  over. 

The  Guernseys  are  the  larger  breed  of  the  two,  but  the  Jerseys 
are  generally  more  choice.  •  The  blue  and  grey  are  perhaps  the 
hardiest,  but  pale  fawn  and  white  and  smoky  fawn  and  white 
have  always  been  preferred,  as  giving  the  richer  quality  of  milk, 

HOESES. 

Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  superior  arrangements, 
by  which  comfortable  wooden  boxes  (whose  front  partitions 
should  be  made  more  secure)  were  substituted  for  sheds  open 
on  two  sides,  the  show  of  thorough-bred s  "  was  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  that  at  Leeds."  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  coin- 
cidence that  horses  which  were  first  and  second  for  the  Derby 
in  their  respective  years  should  have  occupied  those  positions 
for  the  100/.  and  25Z.  prizes  for  "  improving  and  perpetuating 
the  breed  of  the  sound  and  the  stout  thorough-bred  hoise 
for  general  stud  purposes."  The  three  Judges  in  this  class 
were  unanimous  as  to  Mr.  Phillips's  "Ellington,"  being  decidedly 
the  most  useful  animal  for  that  purpose  among  the  twelve  which 
were  brought  before  them,  and  which  were  ordered  out  into  the 
horse-ring  for  comparison  by  four  at  a  time.  "  With  an  especially 
good  back  and  well-formed  limbs,  this  son  of  '  Flying  Dutch- 
man '  and  '  Ellerdale '  combines  very  fine  action  and  quality. 
His  head  might  be  a  little  sweeter,  but  the  slight  tendency  to  be 
light  in  his  middle,  might  be  accounted  for  by  his  having  fretted 
and  refused  to  eat  anything  during  the  first  part  of  the  show 
week."  "  Marionette  "  had  "  good  hocks,  thighs,  and  depth,  but 
was  defective  in  his  fore  legs."  "  Sir  John  Barleycorn,"  who 
was  second  for  this  prize  at  Leeds,  "  is  losing  his  muscle  with 
age,  and  is,  moreover,  rather  too  long  below  the  knee ;"  and  but 
for  a  curb,  "  King  Brian "  might  have  shared  his  high  com- 
mendation. Their  competitors  had  generally  "  good  action,  but 
were  too  light-boned ;"  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  one  of  those 
low,  long  sires  on  big  and  short  legs,  which  are  every  year 
becoming  more  rare.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  thorough 
or  half-bred  hunter-sires,  which  the  judges  considered  to  be,  as  a 
lot,  "  decidedly  deficient  in  power  and  light  of  bone  for  their 
size."     The  bar-sinister,  which  is  such  a  disputed  point  among 
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breeders  of  liunters,  did  not  operate  against  "  British  Statesman  " 
(who  was  second  in  this  class  to  "  Canute  "  last  year),  and  the 
second,  "Billy  BarloAV,"  both  of  them  bred  in  Cumberland,  being 
by  "  Royal  Ravenhill "  and  "  British  Yeoman,"  which  won  the 
same  head  prize  in  1855-56.  "  British  Statesman  "  had  only  one 
thorough-bred  cross  in  his  pedigree,  but  makes  quite  as  much 
show  with  it  as  "Billy  Barlow  "  with  two.  The  highly-com- 
mended "  Horatio "  had  a  good  deal  of  hunter  fashion,  but 
Professor  Spooner's  examination  made  the  choice  very  limited. 
Only  four  hunting  brood  mares  were  brought  into  the  ring,  and 
a  good-looking  chesnut  mare,  "The  Yore,"  by  "Bay  Middleton," 
won  her  47th  prize  as  a  dam  of  hunters  or  thorough-breds,  but 
was  subsequently  disqualified  on  account  of  wrong  entry.  She 
would  also  have  been  objected  to  on  another  ground.  Lord 
Berners'  "Barbara"  (to  which  the  prize  was  eventually  awarded) 
occupied  the  same  place  in  this  class  as  she  did  at  Warwick ; 
but  "  the  chesnut  came  right  away  from  her  and  all  the  lot." 

The  hunter  geldings  of  4  or  5  years  old  presented  a  miserable 
contrast  to  the  grand  array  which  Yorkshire  and  Durham  sent  up 
to  Leeds  ;  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  "Burgundy,"  "Holmes's 
Brown,"  "Emerald  Isle,"  "Adam  Bede,"  "Neck  or  Nothing," 
and  "  Overplus."  Nothing  interfered  with  the  claims  of  the 
winner — "  a  long,  low,  and  strong  chesnut,  by  "  Marsyas  " — with 
fine  action,  up  to  14  stone,  and  just  what  a  hunter  ought  to  be  for 
a  fast  50  minutes."  Mr.  Elwes's  second  prize  horse  was  much 
plainer,  but  useful,  and  with  great  power.  Only  one  prize  was 
given  in  Class  IV.  for  hunting  mares,  and  that  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
*'  Lady  Bird,"  a  remarkably  neat  and  nice  mare,  but  rather  light- 
boned. 

The  Judges  of  the  carriage  horses,  roadsters,  and  ponies,  have 
reported  as  follows  : — 

"  Class  I.  Coaching  Sires. — This  class  furnislied  ouly  five  competitors  :  one 
from  Yorkshire,  and  four  from  the  home  district.  The  Yorkshire  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Holmes'  '  Young  Pottinger,'  was  a  grand  goer,  and  a  very  level, 
useful  horse,  but  had  hardly  length  and  fashion  enough  for  a  first-class  coaching 
stallion.  He  was,  however,  an  easy  winner  of  the  first  prize  ;  the  second  went 
to  Mr.  Kitchin's  '  Speculation,'  a  good-looking  dark-brown  horse,  with  rather 
narrow  feet,  and  not  exactly  calculated  to  get  coach-horses.  Nothing  else  in 
the  class  requires  notice. 

"  Class  II.,  Coaching  Mares,  contained  three  fine  animals.  Mr.  Cooper's  mare, 
by '  Brutandorf,'  dam  by '  Langar,'  a  splendid  mare,  with  action,  size,  colour,  and 
fashion,  in  short,  all  that  could  be  wished,  was  placed  first ;  Mr.  Holmes's 
'  Polly,'  also  a  fine  mare,  took  the  second  prize ;  and  Mr.  Piatt's  '  Wonderful 
Lass'  (the  prize  Cleveland  at  Leeds),  was  a  good  third.  The  other  two  were 
nowhere,  and  No.  746  was  misplaced  in  the  catalogue. 

"Class  I.  Roadster  Stallions. — In  this  class  twelve  candidates  appeared,  the 
same  number  as  at  Leeds,  but  not  equal  to  them  in  quality,  and  not  headed 
by  a  '  Quicksilver.'  Mr.  Johnson's  '  Merry  legs,'  the  first  here,  and  second  to 
'  Quicksilver '  at  Leeds,  is  a  nice  level-made  horse,  of  great  substance,  with 
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good  shoulders  and  short  legs,  and  more  like  getting  a  gentleman's  hack  than 
most  of  these  trotters.  Mr.  IMartins  '  Crocus,'  the  taker  of  the  second  prize,  is 
more  of  a  professional  trotter  ;  he  has  grand  action  and  good  limbs,  and 
although  a  little  light  in  his  hack  ribs,  is  altogether  a  very  useful  horse. 
]\'Ir.  ]\Ioss's  '  Buck  Merrylegs,'  who  has  taken  many  prizes,  and  is  a  very  useful 
good  sort  of  horse,  was  highly  commended,  an  honour  he  did  not  attain  at 
Leeds.  No.  748,  Messrs.  Hargrcaves  and  Craven's  '  i'oung  Pride  of  England,' 
a  good-looking  roan,  was  a  favourite  with  the  public,  but  his  hocks  stoi^j^ed 
him  with  the  Judges. 

*  "  Class  11.  Roadster  Mares. — This  small  class  of  four  was  reduced  to  three  b}' 
the  disqualification  of  No.  761,  '  Kitt}-,'  aged  about  22,  from  years  and  in- 
firmity. J\Ir.  Jonathan  Peel's  nineteen  years  old  mare  '  Jessie '  was  an  animal  of 
great  power  and  fine  action,  and  just  the  .sort  of  mare  to  breed  from.  Mr.  Percy's 
second  prize  mare,  '  Crafty,'  had  less  size  and  power,  but  was  a  very  good  goer. 
Neither  of  them  possessed  quite  a's  much  of  the  roadster  character  as  Mr.  Walter 
Burch's  roan  mare.  No.  700,  which  took  the  first  prize  in  this  class  at  Canter- 
bury, and  was  this  year  shown  as  a  hunting  brood-mare,  where  she  was  out  of 
her  place. 

"  The  Pony  Stallions,  above  12-J  and  under  14  hands. — Looking  at  the  gi-eat 
demand  for  good  ponies,  this  is  a  class  worthy  of  encouragement.  Nine  com- 
]>etitors  were  brought  out,  several  of  which  were  very  useful  animals.  Mr. 
Blenkiron's  'Napoleon'  was  a  strong,  active,  and  reallj'  useful  ]iony,  with 
substance  enough  to  carry  a  heavj^  man.  Captain  Edwardes's  'Taffy'  was 
something  of  the  same  style,  but  his  hocks  were  deficient.  Mr.  Ash  well's  white- 
legged  chesnut  was  of  a  different  stamp,  nearly  thorough-bred,  a  little  light  in 
his  body,  but  with  capital  legs  and  ieet,  and  a  wonderful  goer,  which  gave 
him  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Moffatt's  'Tom  Sayers'  (whose  sire,  '  Highland 
Laddie,'  won  this  prize  at  Chester),  was  a  good  useful  pony,  and  likely  to  get 
stock  with  strength  and  substance.  Mr.  C.  IMoft'at's  'Stranger'  was  very 
pretty  and  a  splendid  mover,  but  too  light  to  win  here  ;  and  Mr.  INIassey's 
'Sunbeam,'  a  quick  active  bay,  was  commended.  Dr.  Beevor's  '  Bobby,'  now 
22  years  old,  and  the  sire  of  very  many  good  ponies,  Avas,  or  rather  had  been, 
the  best  pony  in  the  class,  and  take  him  for  symmetry,  substance,  size,  quality, 
and  colour,  he  is  almost  perfection  ;  but  the  poor  old  fellow  was  lame,  and  his 
day  is  gone  by,  so  he  was  very  reluctantly  passed  over  and  highly  commended. 

"  Mare  Ponies,  Class  II. — Of  the  eleven  exhibited,  Mr.  Matthews's  '  Ozone,' 
a  very  neat  active  brown,  with  great  liberty  of  movement,  was  placed  first,  and 
Mr.  Branwhite's  '  Pretty  Girl,'  a  good-looking  roan,  with  more  substance  but 
less  action,  second.  Both  were  valuable  animals  and  worthy  of  their  position. 
Dr.  Beevor's  '  Indiana,'  a  4-year-old,  by  '  Bobby,'  was  ,'a  jiicture,  but  rather 
light  of  bone  :  she  is  very  likely  to  be  heard  of  again.  There  were  some  other 
pretty  ponies,  but  nothing  to  call  for  especial  notice, 

"  Pony  Geldings,  Class  III.,  were  a  very  moderate  lot. "   The  prize  pony, 

*  Pretty  Boy,'  came  out  of  the  same  stable  as  '  Pretty  Girl,'  but  was  not  her 
equal. 

"  Ponies  not  exceeding  12^  hands,  Class  I.  and  II. — With  the  exception  of  a 
drove  of  half-starved  Shelties,  the  45/.  offered  as  prizes  for  tlie  three  classes  of 
small  prizes  produced  only  five  competitors,  viz.,  one  stallion,  Mr.  Baker's 

*  Gem,'  a  nice  active  Exmoor  pony,  bred  by  Mr.  Piobert  Sniitli,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  good  of  the  sort.  Besides  the  Shelties,  there  were  two  mares  and 
a  stiff  little  roan,  which  took  the  first  prize  in  Essex  a  few  weelvs  ago,  as  he 
also  did  here,  the  other  being  an  active  Welsh  3-year-old  ;  but  neither  of  them 
first-rate  specimens.     The  geldings  were  only  two  in  number  :  a  grey  Exmoor, 

*  Cornet,'  belonging  to  Lord  Braybrookc,  which  could  go,  and  a  golden  (Welsh) 
dun,  which  could  not  go;  hence  the  preference  was  given  to  tlie  former. 
I'his  class  of  animal  is  too  small  to  be  generally  useful,  and  surely  the  45?. 
might  be  more  usefully  applied." 
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It  might  be  advisable,  if  the  pony  classes  were  retained,  to 
raise  the  standard  in  each  to  14^  and  13  hands.  Several  ponies 
were  sold  at  high  prices  :  one  at  150  guineas,  two  at  100  guineas 
each,  two  at  60  guineas,  two  at  50  guineas,  &c.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  would  not  be  Avise  to  discontinue  giving  prizes. 

Another  Judge  says  : — 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  in  tliis  Report  to  take  in  order  the  classes  of 
horses  which  came  under  my  observation,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Suffolks)  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  of  merit 
which  an  All-England  show  and  the  value  of  the  prizes  given  warranted ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  the  classes  generally  equalled  those  of  the  previous  meeting  at 
Leeds.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  accommodation  provided  for 
them  was  as  good  as  possible,  and  owners  had  not,  as  on  former  meetings,  to 
fear  the  risks  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  criticisms  and  judgment  of 
the  public,  and  a  twice-a-day  exhibition  of  horses  in  the  ring,  added  much  to 
the  attraction,  and  also  I  feel  sure,  from  the  constant  crowds  in  the  horse-yard, 
to  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  Society.  One  regulation,  however,  remains  to 
be  altered,  since  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  deter  many 
owners,  especially  farmers,  from  sending  their  horses.  I  allude  to  the  annoy- 
ance felt  by  the  exhibitors  in  having  their  horses  submitted  to  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  their  too  often  consequent  disparage- 
ment and  rejection.  I  contend  that  the  Judges,  if  properly  selected,  ought  to 
be  able  to  discriminate  and  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  fit  to  pass, 
without  previous  inspection  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  If,  however,  the  Judges 
are  at  fault,  then  let  the  Society's  veterinary  surgeon  be  at  hand  for  them  to 
appeal  to.  The  adoption  of  this  arrangement  would,  I  am  sure  (irom  the  many 
complaints  of  the  present  one  which  have  reached  me),  greatly  increase  the 
show  both  of  stallions  and  also  of  horses  exhibited  for  the  saddle  or  for  harness 
purposes.  Owners  of  stallions  and  farmers  will  not  send  their  horses  to  be 
crabbed  and  consequently  lowered  in  value  because  they  cannot  pass  a  strict 
veterinary  inspection,  whereas  when  they  are  submitted  only  to  those  appointed 
to  be  their  judges,  if  the  prize  is  withheld  from  them,  it  is  to  be  presumed  there 
is  a  sufficiently  valid  reason,  and  the  horse  in  question  returns  home  without 
losing  caste  or  being  proclaimed  a  screw.  Many  a  horse  may  be  most  suitable 
for  the  hard  tasks  imposed  on  him  in  the  field  and  on  the  road,  and  yet  may 
have  hocks  disposed  to  curbs,  or  fore-legs  to  splents :  still  I  do  not  see  that  such 
a  horse  should  be  summarily  and  at  once  rejected. 

"  If  the  lOOZ.  prize  did  not  succeed  in  collecting  together  the  cream  of  the 
studs  in  England,  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  still  the  two  which  gained  the  first 
and  second  prizes  were  undoubtedly  the  most  fitted  for  '  perpetuating  the  breed 
of  the  sound  and  the  stout  thorough-bred  horse.'  The  prizes  for  the  best 
hunting  stallion  failed  in  attracting  either  as  large  or  as  high  a  class  as  might 
have  been  hoped  for.  The  horses  which  gained  the  first  and  second  prizes  both 
had  a  stain  in  their  pedigree,  yet  was  the  Judges'  fiat  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  spectators.  In  this  I  find  that  they  agreed  with  some  opinions 
which  I  ventured  to  express  in  my  review  of  the  horse-classes  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Canterbury  Show,  and  which  opinion  met  with  no  small  opposi- 
tion at  the  time  in  the  pages  of  BeWs  Life.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  that 
a  good,  strong,  and  bony  hunter,  with  a  stain,  is  more  calculated  to  get  weight- 
carriers  and  serviceable  riding-horses  than  the  generality  of  those  thorough- 
breds which  infest  our  country  districts  and  propagate  an  unsound  and  worthless 
race.  I  have  held  over  and  over  again  that  the  thorough-bred  horse  with 
action  and  substance  is  far  preferable  in  every  point  of  view  to  any  other  ;  but 
failing  in  that,  I  prefer  a  style  of  horse  for  getting  hunters  similar  to  those  to 
VOL.  XXIII.  2    c 
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which  the  prizes  were  lately  awarded.  "What,  after  all,  are  the  chief  requisites 
for  a  hunter  ?  Power,  endurance,  and  action.  If  we  lose  sight  of  these  qualities, 
we  cannot  expect  to  breed  a  marketable  article. 

"  The  premiums  given  for  hunting-mares  and  geldings  brought  a  good  many 
to  the  show,  but,  in  my  judgment,  not  of  the  highest  class;  still  as  many  of 
them  realized  high  prizes,  I  hope  their  owners  were  compensated  for  their 
trouble  in  exhibiting  them. 

"  The  carriage-horses  and  roadsters  are  two  classes  which  want  all  the 
encouragement  the  Society  can  afford  them ;  for,  unlike  the  thorough-bred 
horse,  which  is  vmiversally  patronized  in  the  highest  quarters,  these  greatly 
depend  upon  the  prizes  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  other 
local  meetings.  I  do  not  think  they  were  so  well  represented  as  I  have  often 
seen  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  that  the 
prizes  given  to  the  Pony  classes  should  be  taken  from  them  and  added  to  the 
classes  for  carriage  and  roadster  stallions  and  mares.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
give  prizes  for  ponies  when  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  Welsh  or  hill  districts. 
Even  then  (as  they  belong  more  strictly  to  the  vicinity)  they  should  be 
encouraged  by  local  prizes,  as  has  been  done  on  several  occasions.  At  a 
meeting  like  the  late  one,  money  was  quite  wasted  when  given  for  ponies  imder 
12^  hands  high.  So  bad  was  the  class  of  pony  geldings  in  Class  III.  that  the 
Judges  for  some  time  withheld  the  jirizes  altogether ;  and  in  Classes  I.,  II., 
for  ponies  i;nder  12 J  hands  high,  the  35Z.  which  was  given  away  was  pretty 
nearly  the  value  of  the  lot  exhibited.  A  very  pretty  stallion,  bred  at  Emmett's 
Grange,  got  the  prize,  but  the  prize  even  here  was  more  than  the  value  of  the 
pony  ;  and  in  the  class  for  mares,  the  little  things  which  were  deemed  worthy 
of  the  prizes  were  most  ordinary.  Again,  in  the  class  for  ponies  above  12^ 
and  under  14  hands,  no  animal  was  shown  at  all  above  the  most  average 
standard  of  merit.  The  dun  pony  which  gained  the  iirst  prize  was  a  usei'ul 
pony,  and  the  chesnut  which  was  second  was  a  nice  blood  hack  rather  than  a 
pony.  On  these  considerations,  I  feel  sure  that  101.  might  safely  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  useful  classes  of  hunters,  roadsters,  and  carriage-horses.  I 
should  recommend  30?.  for  the  first  prize  for  roadsters,  and  the  same  for 
carriage-horse  stallions.  One  j^rize  of  20?.  might  still  be  kei:>t  for  pony  stal- 
lions above  13  hands,  as  it  would  include  what  are  called  cobs.  The  prizes 
given  to  carriage-horses  fell  to  the  lot  of  two  horses  bearing  a  different  stamp. 
The  first  prize  was  gained  by  a  very  strong-legged  horse  by  '  Pottinger.'  He 
was  of  the  stamp  so  desirable  to  preserve — long,  low,  and  wide.  The  second 
prize  horse,  perhaps,  showed  more  qualitj',  but  was  hardly  as  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

"  In  the  Hackney  class,  it  was  quite  a  study  to  see  the  different  style  and 
breeding  of  the  animals  exhibited.  Two  thorough-breds  were  put  into  it,, 
which  was  quite  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

"  The  horse  called  '  a  roadster '  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  coarse,  heavy- 
necked,  harness  sort  of  horse  ;  whereas  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  get  a  short- 
legged,  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  wiry,  animal,  with  a  perfect  forehand,, 
and  plenty  of  quality  about  the  head  and  hind-quarters,  and  not  less  than  14 
hands  high.  The  winner  in  this  class  answered  to  a  good  many  of  these 
requisites,  though  not  entirely.  They  were  all  too  much  of  harness-horses  ;. 
the  second  especially,  though  a  very  useful  horse  for  any  district,  A  roan 
horse  in  this  class,  which  did  not  gain  a  prize,  had  much  to  recommend  him.. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  draw  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  tliis  class,  being 
convinced  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  can  scarcely  obtain  any  good 
specimens  of  the  old-fasliioned  long  and  low  hackney.  I  have  now  run  over, 
though  verj-  briefly,  the  chief  points  which  struck  me  in  the  late  Agricultural 
Meeting.  I  trust  that  the  Society  will  continue  to  encourage  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  the  horse  classes,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  jionics.     They,  as  I 
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have  said  above,  are  hardly  worth  the  liberal  prizes  hitherto  given  ;  and  if 
one  prize  of  20Z.  is  given,  and  the  remaining  70?.  added  to  other  classes,  it 
would  be^ro  lono  publico." 

The  Suffolk  Horses  had  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  class  to 
themselves,  and  they  did  full  justice  to  the  step  thus  gained  by  62 
entries,  or  9  more  than  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  and  dray  horses 
put  together.  One  of  the  Judges  speaks  of  their  being,  "  as  a 
whole,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen."  "  The  2-year-old  colts  and 
fillies,"  says  another,  "were  very  good  classes,  but  might  be 
improved  by  having  a  little  more  substance  in  their  fore-legs, 
and  rather  less  tendency  to  be  heavy  in  their  tops.  The  mares 
and  foals  made  up  an  excellent  class,  containing  several  very- 
stout,  clever,  and  active  mares,  and  it  is  rarely  that  I  have  met 
with  a  class  so  difficult  to  decide  upon." 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  treats  of  the  horse-ring  to  see  the  13 
2-year-old  Suffolk  fillies  and  the  26  Suffolk  sires,  with  only  one 
white  face  amongst  them  on  their  parade.  Still,  if  a  Avhite  blaze 
was  so  rare,  the  orthodox  chesnut  shade  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  defined,  and  there  are  at  least  three  shades  to  compete 
with  the  "  cherry  red "  of  the  county.  Mr.  Playford's  prize 
horse,  "  Colonel,"  was  of  a  rich  dark  hue,  with  a  most  elegantly 
turned  top,  but  with  thighs  very  light  in  proportion.  Mr.  Henry 
Giles,  junior's  "  Boxer  " — the  winner  in  the  2-year-old  sire  class 
— was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  early  maturity,  but  with  less 
quality.  The  breeders  are  getting  rapidly  rid  of  the  sour  head 
and  low  forehand,  but  a  veterinary  examination  still  finds  their 
horses  deficient  in  their  hocks  and  small  below  the  knee ;  and 
"  if  the  Suffolk  men  would  only  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
feet  of  their  animals,  they  will  be  difficult  to  beat  for  '  agricultural 
purposes.'  " 

The  other  Agricultural  and  Dray  Horses  "  were  not  well 
represented.  Many  of  the  stallions  had,  like  the  Clydesdales, 
not  finished  the  season  ;  and  of  those  that  came  so  many  were 
unsound,  that  we  were  compelled  to  pass  them  over  for  the  prizes 
in  favour  of  inferior  horses.  Still  the  winners  in  Classes  I.  and  II. 
were  very  useful  horses." 

Sheep. 

In  the  Leicester  classes,  which  contained  66  rams  and  7  pens 
of  theaves,  the  shearling  rams  "•  were  inferior  to  what  we  have 
seen,"  which  was,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
inability  of  a  leading  flockmaster  to  send  five  or  six  of  his  best 
shearlings,  which  had  "  broken  down  in  training."  Throughout 
the  Sheep  classes  the  shearlings  had  generally  the  worst  of  it  by 
the  side  of  the  old  sheep,  for  which  the  fact  that  this  year  the 
Show  was  fixed  earlier  than  usual   by  three  weeks,  at  a  season 

2  c  2 
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when  every  week  is  of  so  much  importance,  may  help  to  account. 
The  first  prize  shearling  of  Mr.  Sanday  was  a  gay,  taking 
sheep,  hut  perhaps  hardly  equal  in  his  fleece  and  flesh  to  the 
third  from  the  same  flock  ;  while  Mr.  Pawlett's,  which  separated 
them,  had  a  very  fat  back,  but  not  the  same  quality  of  fleece. 
The  Aged  Ram  and  the  Theave  classes  "  did  not  show  any  im- 
provement or  retrogression  as  compared  with  Leeds  ;"  and  the 
former  class  was  headed  by  the  gold  medal  winner,  a  remarkably 
good  two-shear  of  Mr.  Sanday's,  which  for  "  form,  quality, 
mutton,  and  general  appearance  was  exactly  what  a  true  Lei- 
cester sheep  should  be,"  and  was  sold  for  140  guineas  by  auction 
in  the  following  month.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  second 
prize  taker,  a  three-shear,  earned  second  honours  for  the  third 
time  at  this  Show.  The  first  prize  theaves,  also  the  property  of 
Mr.  Sanday  (who  won  three  firsts,  two  seconds,  and  two  thirds 
in  these  classes)  were  "  remarkalily  uniform  in  their  character," 
albeit  one  of  them  was  half-faced. 

TJie  Lincolns,  considering  the  anticipations  formed  of  them  as 
the  staple  breed  of  a  great  county,  and  the  renovators,  in  respect 
of  size  and  wool,  of  other  breeds  in  the  midlands,  were  weak 
alike  in  numbers  and  stamp  ;  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  disin- 
clination of  the  most  successful  letters  to  run  the  risk  of  exhi- 
biting. Hence  the  Judges  report  that  there  was  "  positively  not 
one  good  one  among  them."  Mr.  Marshall's  first  prize  ram  was, 
perhaps,  an  exception  ;  and  Mr.  Greetham  sent  rather  a  nice 
pen  of  theaves,  which  had  no  opposition  to  face. 

''^  The  other  Long-Wools^'  presented,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
rather  an  anomalous  medley,  now  that  the  Lincolns,  Cotswolds, 
and  Romney  Marsh  had  classes  of  their  own,  and  there  were 
scarcely  two  lots  alike.  The  Judges  ran  on  "  Leicester  and 
Lincoln  "  in  the  Ram  classes,  and  passed  over  Mr.  Aylmer's 
with  commendations,  till  they  came  to  his  pen  of  theaves,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  accept  the  type.  These  "  West  Derehams  ^' 
were  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  class,  and  consist  of  successive 
crosses  of  Cotswold  on  a  Leicester  and  Lincoln  foundation. 
They  would  appear  to  have  more  lean  meat  than  the  Leicesters, 
and  to  clip  well,  and  have  been  remarkably  successful  both  as 
competitors  at  Smithfield  and  as  crosses  for  Southdowns  and 
black-faced  sheep, 

Tlie  Cotswohl  men  brought  up  a  very  fine  lot  of  60  shearlings, 
"  as  good  as  they  were  numerous.  Messrs.  Game's  and  Mundy's, 
the  first  and  second,  were  great  in  shape,  flesh,  and  wool,  and  the 
third  and  reserve  number  were  very  near  them."  In  Class  II., 
which  contained  23,  Mr.  Lane's  first  prize  ram  is  described 
by  two  Judges  as  "  the  best  they  ever  saw,"  and  the  others 
"  worthy  of  every  commendation  ;"   but  still,  although  the  first 
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prize  ram  was  seldom  exceeded  in  size,  his  fleece  was  perhaps 
rather  of  the  "trimmer"  order,  and  his  colour  and  contour 
of  face  savoured  slightly  of  the  Leicester.  This  style  was 
somewhat  observable  in  nearlv  all  the  winners,  and  the  second 
prize  shearling  was  also  a  little  feminine  in  the  head.  A 
grey  face  had,  however,  slipped  up  second  in  the  Aged  Ram 
classes,  but  such  honours  were  rare.  Throughout  the  83  the 
grey  face  was  principally  found  in  connection  with  the  close 
trimmer  coat ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  combination  of  these  two 
qualities  is  more  studied  by  ram-breeders  for  the  purpose  of 
suiting  hirers  than  the  real  lustre-wool.  "  The  first  pen  of  prize 
theaves  was  remarkably  uniform  and  good,  and  very  much  in 
advance  of  the  rest ;  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
old  sheep  were  never  larger  or  better  as  a  lot,  the  shear- 
lings an  average,  and  the  theaves  not  an  average.''  Still  the 
Judges  were  not  lavish  in  their  approval,  and  only  gave  one 
high  commendation  and  one  commendation  in  each  class.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  future  to 
have  Cotswold  sheep  judged  by  Cotswold  men ;  but  on  this 
occasion  none  of  their  names  were  sent  in. 

TJie  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  breed  numbered  20,  from  four 
different  flocks,  of  which  JMr.  Frederick  Murton's  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Blake's  Avere  most  successful.  They  inhabit  several 
thousand  acres  of  exposed  countrv,  where  nothing  but  a  very 
hardy  sheep  could  live,  and  are  generally  kept  badly  during 
their  first  winter,  as  the  Marsh  breeders  are  dependent  on  the 
small  farmers  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  from  which 
the  flocks  return  to  the  Marsh  the  first  week  in  April.  The 
lambs  are  shorn,  and  produce  from  1^  to  2  lbs.  of  wool,  which  is 
sold  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  regular  fleece,  which  generally 
goes  to  the  French  market.  The  Kentish  graziers  are  very  parti- 
cular about  using  a  stain  of  any  other  blood.  On  the  uplands, 
and  amongst  the  arable  farmers,  a  higher-bred  sheep  is  used, 
selected  from  the  Romney  Marsh,  and  crossed  with  Improved 
Kents  or  "  Goord's  sheep  ;"  but,  although  they  mature  earlier, 
they  do  not  suit  open  marsh  feeding.  Mr.  Goord,  who  died 
about  twenty  years  ago,  always  denied  having  any  crosses  out  of 
die  county  ;  and  those  crossed  with  his  blood  took  their  part 
well  in  the  Battersea  competition. 

For  the  90/.  given  for  Pure  Native  Irish  Long-  Wools  there  was 
no  entry. 

"  Speaking  from  what  I  remember  as  a  spectator  at  Leeds,  I 
should  say  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Downs  were  much  the  same 
this  year  as  last."  Another  Judge  thus  writes  of  them  :  "  The 
Southdoicn  shearling  rams  were  not  so  good  as  I  have  seen  at 
many  of  the  previous  meetings ;  and  I  do  think  the  older  rams 
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were  not  quite  so  choice  as  usual.  There  were  several  good 
pens  of  shearling  ewes,  and  the  one  which  took  the  first  prize 
was  excellent." 

Although  the  Southdown  classes  visibly  lacked  the  old  Ba- 
braham  element,  which  lent  such  force  to  the  Canterbury  and 
preceding  Shows,  the  breed  was  numerously  represented .  by  51 
shearlings,  25  old  rams  (which  had  the  best  of  their  juniors), 
and  18  pens  of  theaves.  The  gold  medal  fell  to  Mr.  Rigden's 
old  ram,  in  preference  to  Lord  Radnor's  shearling.  Sir  Robert 
Throckmorton's  pen  of  theaves,  although  inferior  to  Lord  Wal- 
singham's  in  size,  were  neatness  itself,  and,  as  a  Leicester  breeder 
well  termed  them,  "  enamelled  beauties."  One  of  the  Judges 
says  : — 

"  The  shearlings  were  not  a  good  class,  owing  to  an  introduction  of  fresh  blood 
amongst  the  Downs,  and  many  of  the  sheep  showed  symptoms  of  coarseness 
and  had  lost  much  of  the  beautiful  wool  and  caste  of  the  Sussex  Down. 
Beyond  the  prize  sheep  the  class  was  moderate.  The  rams  as  a  class  were 
good.  Mr.  Rigden's  first  prize  sheep  showed  everj^  point  of  a  good  Sussex 
Down,  and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  sheep  I  have  seen  for  years ;  the 
second  and  third  prize  sheep  (both  Lord  Walsingham's)  were  good.  The 
theaves  were  not  at  all  good  beyond  the  prize  pens  and  those  commended." 

The    Shropshires.  — "  The    useful    and    rent-paying    race    of 
'  Shrops  '  (which  is  much  sought  after  in  Ireland),  was  for  the 
third  time   shown   in  a   distinct  class,    and   quite   kept   up    the 
character  for  symmetry,  early  maturity,  great  weight,  lean  mutton, 
and  wool  which  it  had  gained  at  Leeds  and  Canterbury." 

"  Class  I. — There  were  60  shearling  rams  exhibited  in  this  class,  but 
they  varied  exceedingly  both  in  character  and  quality,  which  made  oin-  task  a 
diificult  one.  We  took  size  and  early  maturity  as  the  first  consideration  ; 
and,  taking  these  sheep  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  them  up  to  the  average  of 
former  years,  and  there  was  certainly  not  a  perfect  animal  in  the  class.  Mr.  T. 
Horton's  shearling,  which  obtained  tlie  first  prize,  was  a  good  sheep,  with  a 
fine  dark  countenance,  standing  wide  and  well  on  short  legs  ;  but  his  loin 
was  badly  formed  and  not  well  covered  with  flesh.  The  second  prize  sheep 
(Mr.  Thomas  Mansell's)  was  a  level-grown  animal,  with  good  wool  and  flesh ; 
but  his  neck  was  small,  and  his  head  not  masculine  enough  for  a  large  breed 
of  sheep.  The  third  prize  fell  to  a  smart-looking  sheep  of  Mr.  Henry 
Matthews's,  with  good  coat  and  nice  quality  of  flesh  ;  but  he  was  not  long 
enough  in  his  quarters,  and  his  tail  was  badly  set  on. 

"Class  II. — There  were  only  24  competitors  in  this  class,  but  their  high 
character  quite  compensated  for  the  short  number  shown.  The  three  prize 
sheep  were  wonderfully  fine  animals,  and  there  was  hardly  a  sheep  in  the 
class  (which  was  generally  recommended)  that  was  not  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation." 

Of  the  first  in  this  class  (Mr,  Horley's),  another  Judge 
writes  :  "  He  was,  I  think,  the  best  sheep  I  ever  saw ;"  and 
another,  that  he  was  a  splendid  old  sheep,  but  "  wanting  a  little 
in  his  leg  of  mutton."  Of  the  second,  Mr.  P.  W.  Bowen's,  it 
is  added,  "  he  had  a  head  in  shape  more  like  the  West  Country 
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Down  than  the  Shropshire,  which  militated  against  him."  Of 
the  third  (Mr.  Horton's),  that  "  with  all  his  other  fine  qualities, 
he  was  too  light  in  the  leg ;"  and  of  the  highly  commended  one 
(Lord  Wenlock's)  that  "he  stands  too  near  behind."  "Only  9 
pens  of  theaves  competed  in  Class  III.  ;  but,  take  them  as  a 
whole,  they  were  better  than  those  exhibited  at  Leeds  last  year  ; 
the  competition  between  the  three  prize  pens  was  very  close,  and 
had  our  fiat  been  reversed,  I  believe  there  would  have  been  little 
fault  found." 

"  27;e  Hampshire  Doiun  Sheep  presented  in  their  various  classes  the  usual 
difference  of  type  between  the  original  West* Country  Down  sheep,  with  its 
large  form  and  strong  constitution,  and  the  '  Improved  Hampshire  Down,' 
with  its  more  sjTnmetrical  form,  better  flesh,  and  finer  wool.  In  each  type 
their  tendency  to  early  maturity,  which  has  given  this  breed  of  sheep  their 
high  character,  has  been  proi^erly  preserved;  and  this  is  evidently  a  great 
point  with  the  breeders. 

"  In  the  shearling  rams  great  size,  and,  in  most  instances,  excellent 
quality  of  flesh  and  wool  are  found ;  but  the  acceptance  of  a  black  face  as  a 
type  of  the  breed  has  led,  in  many  instances,  to  a  tendency  to  nistiness,  if  not 
to  blackness,  of  the  wool  round  the  ears  and  poll ;  we  regard  this  as  a  grave 
defect,  which,  in  common  with  occasional  thickness  in  the  neck  and  scrag, 
exhibits  itself  in  some  cases  throughout  all  the  classes. 

"  The  above  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  Class  II.,  though  there  the 
competition  was  much  less.  • 

"  The  competition  in  the  shearling  ewes  was  considerable,  and  in  this  class 
especially  the  various  characters  of  the  Hampshire  Down  sheep  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  difficulties  of  the  Judges  pro^wrtionably  enhanced. 

"  The  theaves  which  took  the  first  prize  were  wonderfully  good,  with  the 
exception  of  their  necks,  which  were  too  thin ;  a  tendency  to  blackness  was 
also  observable  round  some  of  their  polls.  On  the  whole,  we  may  remark  that 
the  animals  of  this  breed  showed  no  improvement  on  those  exhibited  at  the 
Leeds  Show ;  indeed,  we  think  that  the  class  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  1861,  if  we  except  the  shearling  theaves.  Berkshire  contributed  six  out  of 
the  nine  winners,  and  Hants  and  Wilts  the  remainder." 

The  Oxfordshire  Down  class  made  up  0)2  entries,  of  which  no 
less  than  40  were  shearling  rams  ;  and  but  for  overfeeding — which 
bad  sadly  crippled  the  resources  of  two  successful  exhibitors  of 
former  years — the  array  would  have  been  much  larger.  Still  the 
Judges  report  that  "each  class  contained  some  very  good  sheep, 
and  they  must  altogether  be  considered  as  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
The  theaves,  especially,  had  not  by  any  means  that  uniformity 
which  they  ought  to  possess,  and  the  same  men  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  sheep  of  different  types  to  make  up  their  pens."  Another 
Judge  observes:  "  I  consider  them  a  very  useful  class  of  sheep ; 
but  the  quality  of  their  mutton  is  rather  too  loose  to  please  me." 
Many  of  them  in  their  faces  showed  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Cots- 
wold  sheep,  and  among  the  prize  theaves  many  of  the  heads 
bordered  on  the  Leicester.  The  Judges'  attention  cannot  be 
too  strongly  directed  to  the  habit  of  "  cutting  down."  Immedi- 
ately after  Christmas  they  are  housed,  and  half  the  w'ool  is  cut 
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off;  and  the  perpetual  trimming  into  shape  which  goes  on 
enabk's  the  animal  to  fill  the  eye,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
those  which  have  been  fairly  shorn.  Mr.  Charles  Gillett,  of 
Cote  House,  Bampton,  had  all  the  first  prizes,  as  well  as  a  second 
and  third. 

The  three  classes  of  Dorset  Slieep  only  commanded  ]  3  entries, 
and  these  came  from  only  three  exhibitors.  Mr.  Danger's  entries 
won  the  two  head -prizes  in  each  class  ;  in  fact,  only  two  sheep,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Paull,  returned  without  a  prize  or  a 
commendation.  This  very  old  breed  is  kept  in  large  flocks  on 
the  high  lands  of  Dorset  a:'hd  Somerset,  and  derives  its  peculiar 
value  from  its  early  production  of  lambs,  and  its  aptitude  to 
have  twins  with  the  fewest  casualties.  With  "the  Sale  ewes" 
the  Southdown  ram  is  used,  and  early  in  October  they  are  sold 
at  Weyhill  Fair  to  graziers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire, 
and  Sussex,  who  provide  the  earliest  lamb  supplies  to  the  metro- 
polis. In  other  respects  it  is  behind  many  other  breeds,  and 
lacks  fattening  properties.  This  may  arise  in  a  measure  from 
the  fact  that  few  breeders  are  graziers,  and  that  the  wether- 
lambs  are  sold  in  store  condition  in  the  autumn  of  each  year — a 
remark  which  applies  peculiarly  to  Dorsetshire,  where  the 
greatest  number  are  kept.  In  Somersetshire  they  go  by  the 
name  of  Somersetshire  or  Improved  Dorsets,  and  there  (seeing 
that  the  breeders  graze  as  well)  their  fattening  properties  are 
better  developed.  The  two-tooth  wethers  in  Somersetshire  be- 
come fat  in  May,  when  they  are  15  months  old,  and  kill  well  as 
regards  quality  of  mutton.  "The  competition  in  these  classes 
was  very  limited,  but  the  animals  exhibited  were  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  represented  admirably  the  character  and  excellence 
of  the  breed." 

The  Moiintain  Classes  presented  sheep  of  every  variety — 
"  Exmoor  Mountain,  or  Lonk,"  Cheviot,  "  Limestone  Moun- 
tain, or  Farleton  Knott,"  and  "  Scotch  Mountain  ;"  and  if  the 
pure  Lonk  won  all  the  first  and  two  of  the  second  prizes  for  the 
Forest  of  Bowland,  the  Cheviots  stood  second  as  shearling  ewes, 
and  the  Exmoors  monopolised  all  the  third  prizes. 

The  class  earned  the  report  of  "  not  numerous,  but  very  good 
indeed  ;  in  size,  mutton,  and  wool  the  Lonks  were  the  best  we 
ever  saw,  and  a  pen  of  Cheviot  shearlings  (which  proved  to  be 
Colonel  Pennant's)  were  exceedingly  good.  The  Exmoor 
sheep,  though  rather  small  in  size,  handled  well,  and  turned  up 
very  beautiful  firm  mutton."  Few  sheep  have  been  more  im- 
proved than  the  Exmoors  during  the  last  thirty  years :  their 
weight  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  could  not  have  been 
more  than  56  lbs.,  whereas  Mr.  (^uartly's  pure-bred  wethers  at 
Smithfield  last  year  weighed  just  three  times  that  amount.      All 
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the  five  Lonk  winners  (two  of  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Eastwood 
and  three  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel)  are  of  a  breed  which  has  inha- 
bited the  Yorkshire  and  the  Lancashire  hills  time  out  of  mind. 
Mr.  Peel  brought  out  "Mountain  King,"  who  has  won  nearly 
fifty  prizes  in  six  years,  for  the  last  time,  and  with  "  Mountain 
King's  Son "  as  his  second  finished  his  unchequered  career. 
His  fleece  was  found  afterwards  to  weigh  17  lbs.  It  is  a  York- 
shire boast  that  where  "Lonks  thrive,  Cheviots  would  die;" 
and  some  of  the  breed  are  about  to  be  crossed  with  the  native 
hill-breeds  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  with  the  black-faces  of  Scot- 
land. 

Pigs. 

The  Pig  Classes  were  as  usual  very  large,  comprising  no  less 
than  70  boars,  98  sows,  and  26  pens  of  sow-pigs  above  4  and 
under  8  months.  The  Berkshires  had  for  the  first  time  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  which  filled  well.  The  head  prizes  in  both  of 
them  were  won  by  the  entries  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Throck- 
morton, who  had  been  alike  fortunate  at  the  Warwick  Show  in 
the  mixed  class  for  sows  of  a  large  breed.  Lord  Wenlock  held 
the  same  place  that  he  did  last  year,  as  first  and  second  with 
sows  of  a  small  white  breed ;  and,  as  then,  a  pen  from  the 
Prince  Consort's  Shawe  Farm,  at  Windsor,  was  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  George  Sexton  well  sustained  the  fame  of  his 
"Improved  Suffolks "  by  three  firsts  and  a  second  in  the  small 
black-breed  classes  ;  and  five  firsts  and  two  seconds  were  the  re- 
ward of  Mr.  Wainman,  with  the  large,  middle,  and  small  white 
breeds.  This  gentleman's  old  "  Golden  Dream  "  appeared  un- 
successfully in  Class  VI.,  though  still  pretty  blooming  after 
rearing  153  pigs  at  13  farrows  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
"Silver  Wing,"  which  won  in  the  class  of  sows  of  the  small 
white  breed,  is  the  daughter  of  "  Silver  Hair,"  the  first  prize 
winner  in  the  same  class  at  Leeds  last  year.  Mr.  Wainman's 
"  Missing  Link  "  exactly  carried  out  the  spirit  of  her  name  by 
taking  off  the  first  prize  for  sows  of  the  middle  breed,  and 
blended  the  size  of  the  large  with  the  shape  of  the  small.  As  a 
thrifty,  weight-making  pig  this  breed  cannot  be  excelled,  and 
among  the  Yorkshire  cottagers  it  is  especially  popular. 

One  of  the  Judges  has  given  us  his  opinion  on  the  classes 
as  follows  : — 

"  Class  I.  Boars  of  a  large  breed. — In  this  class  there  were  some  good  boars  of 
the  sort,  but  possessing  no  extraordinary  merit,  with  the  exception  of  their 
size. 

"  Class  II.  Boars  of  the  smaU  white  breed. — In  this  class  we  found  some 
extraordinarily  good  boars,  surpassing,  as  I  think,  anything  shown  at  Leeds  or 
elsewhere.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  my  brother 
Judges  and  myself  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  unusually  good  class  ; 
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consequently  it  was  generally'  higbly  commended.  To  Mr.  George  Mangles  was 
assigned  the  second  place  and  the  reserved  number,  with  his  '  Prizetaker '  and 
'  Lotteiy,'  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  breed.  The  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Gavin's  '  Eoger  Bacon,'  a  cross  between  Lord  Wenlock's  '  Cato '  and  the 
Prince  Consort's  '  Windsor  Lass.' 

"Class  III.  Boars  of  the  small  black  treed. — Here  the  first  and  second  prize 
pigs  (Messrs.  Sexton's  and  Crisp's)  were  very  good,  as  also  the  highly-com- 
mended ones  belonging  to  the  same  gentlemen.  It  was  a  very  good  class,  but 
not  so  good  on  the  whole  as  Class  II. 

"  Class  IV.  Boars  of  the  Berkshire  Breed. — In  this  class  I  cannot  say  much 
of  a  flattering  nature,  as  I  think  I  never  saw  the  Berkshires  show  to  so  little 
advantage  at  any  of  the  Society's  meetings, — take  Warwick,  for  instance,  as  a 
contrast,  where  they  were  first-rate. 

"Class  V.  Boars  not  eligible  for  tlie  preceding  Classes. — In  this  class  some 
veiy  good  and  useful  animals  were  shown,  combining  quality  and  qiiantity 
with  aptitude  to  fatten, — a  most  valuable  sort  to  encourage. 

"In  Class  VI.,  for  sows  of  the  large  breed,  as  with  the  boars  of  this 
kind,  nothing  struck  us  as  extraordinary  but  their  size.  In  Class  VII.,  for 
sows  of  the  small  white  breed,  we  came  to  an  extraordinarily  good  class  of 
animals,  among  which  we  had  great  difficulty  in  choosing  the  best.  The  first 
prize  (Mr.  Wainman's  '  Silver  Wing ')  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  what  a  pig 
should  be  ;  the  second  (Mr.  Steam's '  Victoria  ')  and  several  others  came  close  in 
her  wake,  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  three  of  us  that  we  never  saw  so  good  a 
class  generally.  Class  VIIL,  for  sows  of  the  small  black  breed,  was  good,  but 
not  quite  equal  to  the  last,  although  the  first  and  second  prize  pens  (Mr.  Sex- 
ton's) were  a  credit  to  their  owner,  and  the  class  was  generally  commended.  Of 
Class  IX.,  sows  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  we  can  only  remark  that  they  were 
better  than  the  boars,  but  did  not  show  the  improvement  which  they  might 
have  done  with  stricter  attention  to  breeding.  Class  X.,  sows  of  the  middle 
breed,  quite  kept  uji  the  reputation  of  their  sort,  as  a  most  useful  one  to 
encourage.  In  Class  XL,  for  young  sows  of  a  large  breed,  there  were  only  three 
pens,  but  these  were  good  specimens  of  their  kind.  We  now  come  to  the 
quality-lot.  Class  XII.,  pens  of  young  sows  of  a  small  white  breed,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  (Lord  Wenlock's)  would  be  hard  to  beat  at  anj'  show.  They 
were  magnificent,  and  as  good  as  those  exhibited  by  his  lordship  at  Leeds, 
which  then  struck  me  as  being  perfection.  Class  XIII. ,  pen  of  small  black 
sows,  quite  equalled  the  boars  of  their  kind.  In  Class  XIV.  the  pens  of  yoimg 
Berkshire  sows  showed  some  signs  of  improvement,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  pen  (Rev.  H.  G.  Baily's)  there  was  little  merit ;  and  in  Class  XV.,  pen 
of  young  sows  of  the  middle  breed,  we  found  some  very  useful  animals,  carrying 
out  the  description  given  in  Classes  V.  and  X.,  especially  the  first  prize  pen 
(Mr.  Wainman's)." 

Another  Judge  adds  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  So  excellent  were  some  of  the  classes  that  the  Judges  were  occupied  for  nearly 
seven  hours  in  making  their  awards,  and  nearly  two  hours  were  bestowed  on 
one  class  alone.  Nothing  could  speak  more  strongly  for  the  great  merit  of  the 
animals  exhibited.  Visitors  to  the  Show  who  run  their  eye  over  the  pens, 
and  see  most  of  these  obese  creatures  lying  down,  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  their  several  merits.  Pigs  (of  all  animals  required  for  breeding 
purposes)  should  not  only  be  seen  standing,  but  walking,  and  how  often  is  the 
effort  to  accomj)lisli  the  latter  ieat  abortive  ?  Hence  the  formation  of  feet  and 
legs  to  carry  such  a  weight  of  fat  and  progeny  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 
such  defects  cannot  be  pierceived  in  a  good  bed  of  straw.  I  think  the  breeding 
too  closely  in  and  in  should  be  particular!)^  guarded  against.  Weak  ancles, 
loss  of  tails,  and  want  of  hair  (Avhich  was  rather  apparent  in  some  of  the 
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animals  before  us),  are  sure  tokens  of  it,  and  thrift,  size,  and  robustness  are  sacri- 
ficed to  an  over-desire  for  quality.  The  Berkshires,  though  not  numerous, 
presented  a  good  appearance,  and  some  admirable  specimens  were  shown,  pos- 
sessing size  and  constitution  eminently  quaUfying  them  as  a  "good  sort"  for 
farmers,  easily  kept,  excellent  foragers,  and  showing  meat  close  and  dense  in 
grain,  without  much  offal.  The  Suffolk  pigs  were  very  meritorious,  but  did 
not  possess  powers  of  locomotion  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Berkshires.  In 
examining  the  classes  I  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  difference  in 
size  of  the  pigs  of  the  '  small  breed.'  Would  it  uot  be  well  that  they  should 
be  more  jjarticularly  defined  ?  as  some  of  those  exhibited  in  that  class  were  quite 
as  large  as  some  of  those  shown  among  the  large  breeds." 

To  this  latter  remark  we  may  add  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  so  undefined  that  pigs  exhibited  in  the  Society's  pens  as  of 
the  "small  breed"  one  year,  have  appeared  among  the  "middle 
breed  "  in  the  following. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  the  leading  features 
of  this  great  International  Meeting,  and  we  cannot  conclude 
without  mentioning  how  much  our  labours  would  be  simplified 
if  the  different  sets  of  Judges  would  meet,  either  as  soon  as  the 
adjudication  is  over  or  before  they  leave  the  town,  and  decide 
upon  a  brief  report  of  the  classes  they  have  inspected. 


XXVIII. —  The  Stewards'  Rejwrt  on  the  Implements  Exhibited  at 
the  Battersea  Meeting,  and  on  the  Steam  Trials  at  Farningham. 

The  year  1862  being  truly  a  year  of  Exhibitions,  the  industry 
and  productive  powers  of  the  Implement  Makers  have  been 
severely  tried.  The  public,  after  seeing  the  Implements  in  the 
"  Eastern  Annexe  "  of  the  International  Exhibition,  might  well 
have  imagined  that  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
and  character  of  those  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Show-yard  at 
Battersea,  as  compared  with  the  display  at  former  Meetings. 
But  a  survey  of  the  Show-yard  soon  dispelled  any  such  idea,  and 
a  glance  at  the  Catalogue  showed  a  list  of  273  exhibitors ;  of 
5094  entries  ;  and  a  money  value  on  priced  entries  of  84,528/. ;  to 
which,  if  the  value  of  the  unpriced  articles  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Departm.ent  be  added,  the  total  value  of  the  goods  exhibited  may 
be  fairly  set  at  about  100,000/.  One  exhibitor  alone  brought 
machines  and  implements  worth  4910/. 

The  effect  of  improved  machinery  and  tools  in  the  exhibitors' 
workshops  was  very  visible  in  the  workmanship  displayed  on  the 
stands.  Never  was  the  standard  of  excellence  so  high,  or  perfec- 
tion so  nearly  approached,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  work- 
manship and  materials. 

It  would  appear  invidious  to  particularise  the  well-known 
productions  of  many  of  the  exhibitors ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
those  who  have  taken  prizes  at  former  Meetings  appeared  on 
this  occasion  fully  to  maintain  their  reputation  and  position. 
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The  macliinery  in  motion  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of 
visitors.  Many  machines  were  novel  and  interesting,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  useful  in  practice.  Among  those  which, 
for  their  originality,  deserve  particular  notice,  we  may  mention 
the  following : — 

Bradford's  Washing  and  Drying  Machine  for  Steam  Power.     Art.  2357. 

Chandlers  Breadmaking  Machine.     Art.  48. 

Child's  American  Potato  Digger.     Art.  2112. 

Child's  Grain  Separator.     Art.  5037. 

Eaton's  Corn  Dressing  and  Sacking  Machine.     Art,  283. 

Gardner's  Patent  Drop  Platform  for  Reaping  Machines.     Art.  2115. 

Garrett's  Application  of  Air  to  the  Threshing  Machine.     Art.  20. 

Grant's  Portable  Eaihvay  for  Farms.     Art.  2118. 

Grant's  Trucks  for  Farms.     Art.  2119. 

Green's  Balance  Sowing  Machine.     Art.  4518. 

Hall's  Cabinet  Mangle.     Art.  364. 

Hayes'  Straw  Elevator.     Art.  547. 

Hancock's  Butter-making  Machine.     Art.  4592. 

Howard's  Potato  Plough.     Art.  203. 

Loom's  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.     Art.  5008. 

Maynard's  Chaff  Cutter.     Art.  5010. 

Nalder's  Threshing  Machine,  fitted  with  elastic  joints  for  saving  oil  and 

friction.     Art.  50G2. 
Pansome,  S.  E.,  and  Co.'s  Lifting  Jack.     Art.  3764. 
Eansomes  and  Sims'  Adaptation  of  Wright's  Straw  Elevator  and  Threshing 

Machine.     Art.  1936. 
Eansomes  and  Sims'  (Brinsmead  and  Lawrence's)  Adjustable  Corn  Screen. 

Art.  1949. 
Ransome,  S.  E.,  and  Co.'s  Automaton  Mouse-trap.     Art.  3747. 
Smith's  Enamelled  Clay  Articles.     Stand  1G3. 
UnderhilFs  Corn  Elevator.     Art.  1246. 
Webb's  Gates.     Art.  3921. 
Wright's  Straw  Elevator.     Art.  5048. 
Young's  Double  Drill  Drop  Sowing  Machine,  for  Mangold,  Beet,  and  Turnip. 

Art.  367. 

The  whole  of  the  above  appeared  to  be  ingenious  and  useful ; 
some  were  seen  in  operation,  and  if  this  had  been  the  case  with 
all,  an  opinion  might  have  been  formed  which  would  have  been 
of  greater  public  value. 

From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  accommodation 
so  near  to  the  metropolis,  the  Society  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  have  general  trials  of  Implements  at  this  Meeting  ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  steam  cultivation  to  the  public,  deter- 
mined to  provide  sufficient  field-room  to  enable  each  exhibitor  to 
show,  in  his  own  way,  what  he  could  do.  Land  was  provided 
at  Sutton  and  Horton-Kirby,  near  the  Farningham  station  on  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  where,  although  the  soil  varied 
greatly  in  character,  the  difference  was  not  of  much  importance, 
because  the  trials  were  not  competitive.  Each  exhibitor  could 
explain  to  his  friends  and  the  public  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  position  he  occupied  was  deter- 
mined by  lot,  hence  there  could  be  no  just  cause. for  complaint. 
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The  engraving  at  p.  397  represents  the  apparatus  of  Mr,  William 
Smith  of  Woolston,  as  it  appeared  at  work,  a  represents  the 
cultivator,  hhh  the  anchors,  and  c  the  windlass.  He  also  exhi- 
bited a  second  set  of  implements,  called  No.  3,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  engraving. 


Smith's  Patent  Steam  Cultivator,  Marked  No.  3  B. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that — 

"  The  6-inch  share  in  the  No.  3  implement  smashes  up  all  the  ground,  and 
each  time  clears  a  width  of  from  10  to  11  inches.  The  anchors  are  claw- 
hooks,  which  are  easily  moved  to  adjust  the  ropes  to  irregular  hedges,  and  are 
especially  required  when  working  the  combined  machine  to  do  headlands  with 
the  rest  of  the  field,  without  shifting  the  tackle." 

He  also  exhibited  a  combined  machine,  as  shown  beneath,  and 
described  by  himself. 


Smitli's  Patent  Combined  Machine. 


"  The  machine  consists  of  a  common  Suffolk  drill,  but  which,  instead  of 
using  the  ordinary  levers,  lias  three  three-tined  cultivators  firmly  fixed  to  a 
strong  bar  in  the  front  of  the  machine  ;  behind  each  of  the  tines  there  arc 
tubes  and  a  seed  coulter,  behind  which  the  harrow  is  fixed,  to  be  used  when 
necessary.  The  machine  is  guided  by  a  wheel-lever  acting  upon  a  pair  of 
wheels  in  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  turning  at  land's  end  is  eflccted  by 
the  draught  and  back  ropes  passing  through  a  peculiar  turning  bow,  bringing 
the  machine  round  in  its  own  space.  TJie  depth  of  work  is  regulated  hy 
wheels  on  each  of  the  three  cultivators.  This  implement  effectually  cultivates, 
drills,  and  harrows  land  at  one  operation ;  and  is  serviceable  to  prepare  for 
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barley  or  oats  after  turnips  fed  on  the  land,  for  wheat  after  beans  or  peas,  or 
for  cross-cultivating  and  drilling  beans  on  land  that  has  been  smashed  in  the 
autumn.  It  can  be  used  as  a  cultivator  only,  and  is  the  most  effective  on 
light  land.  The  power  required  to  work  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  required 
to  work  No.  3." 

The  steam-engine  was  made  by  Butlin,  nominally  of  10-horse 
power,  fitted  up  with  an  apparatus  for  superheating  the  steam. 
The  whole  of  his  appliances  were  of  good  practical  character, 
with  a  view  to  general  utility.  One  of  the  hardest  and  roughest 
of  the  plots  fell  to  Mr.  Smith's  lot,  notwithstanding  which  his 
implements  worked  in  a  very  satisfactory'  manner,  Mr.  Smith 
certainly  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  his  skill  and  perse- 
verance, in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  with  profit  to  the  agriculturist. 

John  Fowler,  jun.,  of  28,  Cornhill,  London,  exhibited  several 
articles  for  steam-cultivation.  He  showed  three  sets  at  work  at 
Farningham. 

The  principal  set  consisted  of  a  14-horse-power  self-moving 
steam-engine,  fitted  with  his  patent  winding  "  grip  "  pulley  and 
anchor.  Moved  by  the  action  of  the  traction-rope,  it  drew  occa- 
sionally a  four-furrow  plough  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  breast, 
which  in  that  form  he  terms  a  "  digger,"  Having  shown  the 
digger,  he  then  put  one  of  his  common  four-furrow  ploughs  in 
operation.  The  work  done  by  both  these  implements  was  very 
good,  although  the  land  upon  which  they  operated  was  too  light. 
Had  it  been  heavier,  the  result  shown  would  have  been  still  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  implements. 

The  second  set  consisted  of  a  10-horse  power  steam-engine, 
which  gave  motion  to  the  winding  "  grip  "  pulley,  and,  by  an 
ingenious  mechanical  movement,  to  one  of  the  anchors  which 
moved  both  the  anchor  and  the  engine  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion along  the  headland.  This  arrangement  enables  the  farmer  to 
work  this  set  with  facility  with  any  engine  he  may  have  in  his 
possession.  The  land  in  this  instance  was  better  adapted  for 
showing  the  work  done  by  the  implements,  which  was  good. 
The  implements  used  were  similar  to  those  worked  by  the 
former  or  principal  set,  , 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  both  the  foregoing  sets 
demonstrate  the  ability  and  care  of  the  exhibitor,  and,  had  the 
trials  been  competitive,  he  would  probably  have  retained  the 
position  he  has  gained  on  former  occasions. 

He  also  showed  a  third  set  at  work,  consisting  of  an  8-horse 
engine,  which  drove  a  stationary  windlass,  moving  winding 
drums  placed  horizontally.  It  worked  a  five-tined  cultivator, 
and  appeared  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  but  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  windlass  was  not  pleasing.     This  set  did  not 
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work  on  the  second  day,  owing:,  it  is  said,  to  a  disarrangement  of 
the  slide-valve  of  the  steam-engine. 

Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford  exhibited  and  worked  a  cultivator, 
and  a  plough  of  recent  invention.  They  were  each  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  of  10-horse  nominal  power.  The  engines  were 
stationary  when  at  work,  and  one  of  them  was  fitted  with  loco- 
motive arrangements,  which  would  enable  it  to  take  the  cultivator 
and  tackle  from  field  to  field. 

Messrs.  Howard's  arrangements  with  respect  to  windlasses  and 
anchors  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Wm.  Smith ;  but  they 
have  introduced  several  ingenious  mechanical  improvements, 
some  of  which  have  been  brought  out  since  the  Leeds  Meeting. 

The  drums  of  the  windlasses  are  enlarged  in  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wheels  is  increased,  so  as  to  bring  the  driving- 
shaft  to  the  proper  height  for  coupling  with  the  steam-engine. 
The  fixed  "  brakes  "  are  dispensed  with,  and  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  introduced,  which  effectually  prevents  undue  slack- 
ness in  the  unemployed  rope,  and  this  without  that  loss  of  power 
which  the  previous  use  of  the  brake  entailed. 

As  an  improvement  on  the  rope  porters  or  carriers,  a  lever  has 
been  introduced  which  enables  the  boys  to  shift  them  with  greater 
ease.  Their  cultivator  is  mounted  on  higher  wheels  than  formerlv, 
and  they  use  a  new  description  of  "  tine,"  into  which  is  fixed  a 
thin  "  cutting-blade,"  which  cuts  the  soil  in  a  more  effectual 
manner,  and,  it  is  asserted,  with  less  power  than  was  formerly 
required.  They  have  also  applied  a  harrow,  which  they  attach 
to  the  side  of  the  cultivator,  so  as  to  answer  the  twofold  purpose 
of  bringing  weeds  to  the  surface,  and  harrowing  out  the  wheel- 
tracks.  By  an  alteration  in  the  curve  of  the  flukes,  the  anchor  is 
enabled  to  enter  the  ground  without  the  tedious  operation  of 
digging  holes  for  their  insertion. 

The  plough  consists  of  an  iron  framing  mounted  on  wheels  ; 
and  the  ploughs  are  attached  to  a  lever  arrangement,  enabling 
one  set  to  be  out  of  use  when  the  other  set  are  at  work.  The 
ploughs  are  fitted  with  two  sets  of  mould-boards,  right  and  left- 
handed,  so  that  the  field  may  be  commenced  at,  and  worked  from 
either  side  at  pleasure.  A  locking  motion  applied  to  the  two 
land-wheels  accomplishes  the  steerage  of  the  implement. 

The  land  upon  which  these  Implements  worked  was  too  light 
to  afford  a  real  test  of  their  capabilities,  but  they  did  their  worlv 
satisfactorily  as  far  as  observed. 

Mr.  John  Allin  Williams  of  Baydon  exhibited  a  steam-plough, 
consisting  of  an  iron  frame  carried  by  four  wheels ;  to  that  frame 
were  attached  six  ploughs  of  the  ordinary  construction,  means 
being  provided  for  lowering  the  "  beams  "  of  the  ploughs  into  the 
ground  by  screws  fitted  for  that  purpose.     Three  of  the  ploughs 
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were  attached  to  each  end  of  the  frame,  one  set  balancing  the 
other  ;  and  arrangements  were  provided  to  raise  either  set,  and 
allow  the  other  to  work.  The  writer  did  not  see  the  Implement 
at  work,  but  it  appeared  to  be  too  complex,  and  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  offer  too  many  obstructions  for  working  upon  foul 
land. 

Mr.  Williams  also  exhibited  a  cultivator,  which  was  carried 
by  an  iion  frame  on  two  wheels.  The  tines  were  fixed  to  levers, 
and  the  ends  of  these  levers  could  be  lowered  by  screws,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  cultivation  desired.  It  did  not  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  for  entering  hard  ground,  and  when  first  started 
made  but  indifferent  work. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  May  of  Devizes  exhibited  a  steam-culti- 
vating apparatus,  the  arrangements  of  which  were  very  similar 
to  Mr.  William  Smith's.  The  pinions  were  struck  out  of 
gear  by  levers,  and  the  principal  difference  consisted  in  having 
the  brakes  applied  to  the  pinion-shafts.  This  aiTangement 
rendered  them  self-acting,  as  the  working-shaft  revolved  in 
that  direction,  which  would  lift  the  brake,  and  the  shaft  in  con- 
nection with  the  slack-rope  would  apply  the  brake  in  a  service- 
able manner. 

The  cultivator  resembled  Smith's ;  it  appeared  to  be  strong 
and  well  made.  The  implement  was  not  observed  in  work,  and 
the  Exhibitor  directed  the  attention  of  the  Stewards  more  particu- 
larly to  the  brakes. 

Messrs.  Tasker  and  Sons  of  Andover  exhibited  a  set  of  Imple- 
ments for  cultivating  by  steam  power,  the  arrangements  of  which 
were  generally  in  accordance  with  Smith's  system,  so  far  as 
anchors,  ropes,  and  scarifier  are  concerned  ;  and  their  peculiar 
improvement  consisted  of  a  newly-invented  windlass.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  and  detail,  given  by  the  Exhibitors,  of 
the  advantages  they  claim  for  the  novelty  : — 

"  1st.  The  drums  (on  which  tlie  wire  ropes  are  circled)  and  the  driving 
pulley  are  mounted  on  one  axle,  which  axle  is  also  the  support  of  the  whole 
frame  when  moved  from  place  to  place. 

"  2nd.  The  drums  receive  motion  from  gearing  contained  within  themselves, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  rope  to  receive  damage  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  toothed  wheels. 

"  3rd.  The  driving-pulley  being  situated  between  the  winding-drnms,  the 
power  is  given  directly  from  the  engine  to  the  centre  of  the  windlass,  which 
remains  perfectly  still  when  at  work. 

"  4th.  The  windlass  is  cai)able  of  being  stopped  and  started  when  the  engine 
is  running  at  full  speed.  The  management  of  the  implement  propelled  rests 
with  the  windlass  man  only,  which  is  a  great  safeguard  against  accidents. 

"  5th,  Friction  brakes  being  the  means  of  starting  and  stopping  the  drums 
(by  fixing  the  wheel  having  internal  gear),  and  these  brakes  being  adjustable 
to  anj'  amount  of  adhesive  power  required,  it  follows  that  if  the  implement 
come  in  contact  with  hidden  rocky  substances,  or  roots  of  trees  offering  greater 
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resistance  to  tlie  implement  propelled  than  the  power  of  adhesion  in  the 
"brakes,  but  less  than  the  power  of  the  engine,  the  brakes  would  slip,  the 
implement  stop,  the  engine  keep  nmning,  and  all  breakages  and  stopping  of 
cogs  would  be  prevented. 

°'  6th.  As  the  engine  is  continually  running,  it  is  obvious  that  single-cylinder 
engines  may  be  used  \vith  advantage  with  this  windlass  ;  whereas  their  use  with 
other  machinery  is  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  time,  and  risk,  as  the 
engine  would  require  to  be  stopped  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  drums  each 
time  the  implement  arrived  at  the  headland. 

"  7th.  The  same  brake  that  causes  the  rotation  of  the  drums  when  fixed, 
exerts  when  liberated  sufficient  ix»wer  to  check  the  delivery  of  the  slake  rope, 
so  as  to  keep  it  off  the  ground,  and,  being  adjustable,  any  amount  of  pressure 
can  be  obtained,  as  the  resistance  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  may 
dictate." 

The  apparatus  appeared  to  work  very  well  in  the  field,  but 
the  plot  of  ground  occupied  by  the  exhibitor  was  certainly  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  work. 

Messrs.  Coleman  and  Sons,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited  a  set  of 
steam-cultivating  apparatus,  invented  by  Yarrow  and  Hilditch, 
of  London,  which  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following 
engraving  (p.  403). 

a  a  are  the  two  cultivators,  as  made  by  Coleman  ;  h,  the 
anchor.  The  system  consists  in  having  a  steam-engine  moving 
on  one  of  the  headlands,  fitted  with  winding  reversible  gearing  ; 
at  the  other  headland  is  the  anchor,  with  a  pulley,  round  which 
the  rope  works.  We  will  suppose  the  apparatus  to  be  at  rest, 
with  both  cultivators  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Upon  starting 
the  engine,  one  of  the  cultivators  will  commence  working,  and 
travel  towards  the  engine,  while  the  other  will  travel  towards 
the  anchor,  doing  no  work.  When  one  cultivator  has  reached 
the  engine,  and  the  other  has  reached  the  anchor,  if  the  motion 
be  reversed,  that  cultivator  now  at  the  anchor  moves,  working, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  field  ;  while  the  other  moves,  doing 
no  work,  from  the  engine  towards  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
so  on  alternately. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  anchorage  has  no  great  strain  upon  it, 
as  it  has  only  to  resist  the  force  required  to  draw  the  implement 
doing  no  work ;  and  half  the  rope  employed  is  only  subjected 
to  that  light  strain. 

Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  necessity  of  having  two 
cultivators,  but  these  are  not  in  themselves  expensive  imple- 
ments, and  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  ropes  may  be  a  good 
answer  to  the  objection.  It  requires  no  more  men  to  work  this 
system  than  that  of  others.  It  worked  very  well,  and  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  where  cultivating  or  scarifying  is  pre- 
ferred. For  ploughing  it  is  not  clear  that  it  would  be  found 
admissible. 

Although    not  entered    for    exhibition,   the   stewards  granted 
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permission  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Evenden,  of  Meopliam,  to  put  his  system 
of  steam-cultivation  to  work. 

This  apparatus  consisted  of  an  8-horse  power  steam-engine, 
which  drew  two  Kentish  turnwrest  ploughs  at  the  rate  of  280 
feet  per  luinute  ;  the  work  Avas  well  done,  hut  the  number  of 
hands  employed — 8  men  and  1  boj — and  the  time  occupied  in 
turning  at  the  headlands,  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  prac- 
tical use. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  improved  machinery  now  brought 
ijito  use  will  show  that  advances  have  been  made  sufficient  to 
j^rove  that  steam-cultivation  is  now  becoming  a  great  fact. 
Still  more  requires  to  be  done.  A  deficiency  of  strength  in 
some  parts  of  the  machinery  employed  is  apparent,  and  will 
undoubtedly  attract  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers.  Most 
of  the  improvements  tend  to  lessen  wear  and  tear,  and  to  give 
greater  facilities  in  working  ;  yet  it  seems  that  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  a  given  amount  of  work  is  not  materially  lessened,  and 
the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  working,  deduced  from  tlie  experi- 
ments made  at  Boxted  Lodge  in  1856,  is  not  now  far  from  the 
truth,  viz.,  7s.  Q>^d.  per  acre,  for  ploughing  land  to  the  depth 
that  it  could  be  ploughed  by  three  horses. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  owners  of  steam  ploughs  and  cultivators 
should  keep  a  journal  into  which  should  be  entered  the  daily 
practical  results,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  working,  the 
quantity  of  land  ploughed  or  cultivated,  the  time  lost  by  inter- 
ruption for  repairs,  and  the  nature  and  cost  of  those  repairs. 
Such  records  Avould  be  more  valualjle  for  the  Society's  Journal, 
and  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  farmer,  than  reports  of  trials  and 
experiments,  which  must  necessarily  be  too  short  to  obtain  all 
the  facts  required. 

In  conclusion,  a  caution  may  be  given,  Avhich  may  prove  "  a 
word  in  season  "  to  the  users  of  steam  cultivators.  We  find  that 
Mr.  A's.  cultivator  is  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  10-horse 
power  ;  Mr.   B's  by  one  of  8-horse  power.     Mr.  C,  having  one 

of  Messrs. 's  engines,  may  say  to  himself,  "Why  should   I 

not  purchase  a  set  of  cultivating  tackle,  and  work  it  by  my 
steam-engine  ?  "  For  his  guidance,  it  may  be  stated  that  few 
sets  require  less  than  the  actual  power  of  20  horses,  and  the 
additional  power  is  obtained  by  working  steam  of  great  pressure. 
It  thus  becomes  necessary  that  Mr.  C  should  inquire  particularly 
as  to  the  strength  of  his  boiler ;  for  unless  care  and  caution  be 
exercised,  many  mishaps,  such  as  from  the  bursting  of  boilers 
when  they  become  worn,  will  assuredly  take  place. 
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Meeting  ofWeeMy  Council,  Feb.  12th,  1862.  Sii-  E.  Keerisox,  Bart., 
M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

At  this  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Pryor,  President  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  calling  attention  to  the 
Melilotus  leucantha  major,  or  Bokhara  clover,  as  a  plant  well  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  The  letter  was  accomjianied  by  a 
sample  of  fibre,  roughly  prepared,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  this 
plant  may  not  only  be  of  value  for  paper  manufactiu-e,  but. of  some 
national  importance  as  a  cheap  material  for  many  varieties  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  may  engage  more  attention  just  now  when  a  dearth  of 
cotton-wool  is  feared.  The  samples  of  fibre,  it  was  explained,  had 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  all  winter ;  which  exposui'e,  if  on  the 
one  hand  it  reduced  its  strength,  on  the  other  proved  its  durability 
and  fitness  for  scutching.  The  maniudng  or  cropping  might  be  done 
at  several  times  dm'ing  the  season,  according  to  the  desired  fineness 
or  otherwise  of  the  fibre,  as  it  grows  six  feet  high  before  seeding.  In 
the  sample  the  remaining  wood  showed  the  medium  growth  of  the 
plant  when  cropped.  This  plant  gi'own,  mown,  and  cui"ed  like  hay, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  after  the  American  process  of  cottonizing 
flax,  now  successfully  and  largely  adopted  in  the  Northern  States  (see 
the  article  in  '  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,'  for  May),  might  prove 
of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturer. 

A  parcel  of  seeds  of  Chinese  vegetables,  sent  by  Captain  J.  H. 
Lawi-ence  Ai-cher,  60th  Eifles,  were  distributed  among  some  of  the 
members  present  for  trial. 

Mr.  Charles  Baenet,  Member  of  Council,  reported  the  following  : — 

ACCOTJXT    OP    BCTRMESE   WhEAT    GEOWX    AT    SxRATTOX. 

"  December  17th,  1859,  dibbled  38  poles  of  gravel  land,  after  tares 
mov/n  and  late  turnips  fed  ofi" ;  quantity  sown,  f  of  a  peck ;  in  full 
bloom  July  loth ;  reaj^ed  Aug-ust  27th ;  produce  12  bushels,  weight 
61  lbs.  per  bushel ;  straw  881  lbs. :  cavings  and  chaff  94  lbs." 


Meeting   of   WeeMy   Council,    Feb.   2Qth.      Mr.   Eaymojtd    Bap.kee, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.    ^ 

Adulteration  of  Oilcake. 
An  extract  of  a  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Co.,  of  Hull, 
calling  the  attention  of  landlords  to  the  fraud  thus  committed  upon 
incoming  tenants  in  those  cases  where  they  have  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
outgoing  tenant's  cake-bill — "  unless  bran,  nut-cake,  rice-meal,  &e., 
are  as  valuable  to  the  land  as  cakes  made  entirely  fi-om  linseed." 
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Mr.  Fkeee  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  steadily  maintain- 
ing tlie  artificial  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  economical  production  of 
crops.  Allowances  to  outgoing  tenants  for  oilcake  consumed  are  one 
important  means  to  this  end.  » 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  reminded  the  Society  of  a  discussion  held  in 
that  room  a  few  years  since  upon  the  subject,  when  it  was  remarked  by 
one  or  two  large  oilcake  crushers,  that  they  made  many  varieties  of  cake 
— even  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  different  sorts — but  that  one  of  them 
only  was  a  genuine  article  !  He  referred  to  Lincolnshire  as  a  county 
where  the  custom  prevailed  of  remunerating  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
unexhausted  improvements ;  and  suggested  that  on  some  futiu'e  occa- 
sion a  paper  should  be  prepared  on  this  subject. 

EussiAx  Agkictjltube. 
Mr.  Feere  next  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  concise 
and  interesting  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Agricultm-al 
Society  of  Moscow  dm-ing  the  year  1860,  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  M.  Sajjourroff  of  the  Eussian  Embassy  for  explanations 
resj)ecting  Eussian  weights,  &c.  Eussian  agi'iculture  appears  to  be 
now  imdergoing  an  important  crisis,  arising  chiefly  out  of  the  recent 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  It  cannot  stand  still.  It  must  either 
relapse— if  not  utterly  collapse — or  assiune  new  life  and  energy  fi'om 
that  measiu?e.  Most  probably  the  first  efl:ect  will  be  unfavoui-able  to 
agriculture ;  but  in  the  end  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  righteous  act 
will  meet  with  its  due  reward.  Any  such  crisis  in  that  great  empire 
must  exercise  an  important  influence  on  oiu-  imports.  On  the  face  of 
the  report  of  the  Imperial  Agi'icultiu'al  Society,  it  is  evident  that 
social  and  financial  questions  are  more  ui-gent  in  Eussia,  than  those 
which  relate  to  scientific  agi-iculturo.  In  his  opening  address,  M. 
Alexander  Kochelew,  the  president,  answering  the  objection  that 
their  discussions  were  not  sufiiciently  practical,  says : — "  How  can 
we  discuss  the  proper  management  of  woods,  when  we  hardly 
know  whether  oiu*  forests  are  oiu-  own  ?  How  can  we  imj^rove  oui* 
stock  when  our  herds  are  wasted  by  epidemics  and  plimdered  in 
spite  of  the  police  ?  How  can  we  afi'ord  om*selves  new  implements 
when  we  cannot  procure  that  capital  which  is  indispensable  ?  How 
can  we  arrange  systems  of  cultm-e  when  imcertain  as  to  oiu'  workmen, 
whether  laboiu-  is  free  or  compulsory  '?  And  this  free  laboiu- — arc  we 
siu'e  it  will  not  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  micertainties  by  the  infrac- 
tion of  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  ?  All  these  questions 
bear  more  dii-ectly  at  this  moment  upon  rural  economy  than  any  other 
discussion  Avith  regard  to  soils,  implements,  &c." 

The  report  divides  itself  into  two  branches  :  the  first,  on  "  Questions 
Economiques  ;  "  and  second,  "  Questions  Pratiques."  The  first  ques- 
tion of  general  economy  which  came  before  the  Society  was  a  jiroj^osal 
for  the  establishment  of  an  association  of  farm-bailiffs ;  the  associa- 
tion being  required  to  stand  security  for  each  of  its  members.  It 
appears  that  the  Society  prudently  declined  to  take  the  initiative  in 
that  matter.  The  next  question  considered  was,  that  of  offering  prizes 
for  essays   on  the  best  methods  of  employing  free   labour.     At  the 
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third  meeting  tlie  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Domain  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  giving  prizes  to  those  proprietors  who  had  already  intro- 
duced free  laboui-,  if  there  were  any  persons  qualified  to  compete  for 
those  prizes — "  sil  y  a  en  Bussie  des  economes  iKireils."  At  the  fourth 
sitting,  M.  Chatiloff  brought  under  notice  some  leading  points  affect- 
ing the  Eussian  agricultiu-ist,  viz.  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  an  inadequate  amoimt  of  capital ;  the  need  of  a  change  in 
the  passports  furnished  to  workmen  ;  and  the  want  of  power  to  enforce 
simple  written  agreements  and  contracts.  At  the  same  time  he  gives 
an  interesting  calculation  of  the  amovmt  of  capital  required  for  fann- 
ing in  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  the  governments  of 
Eiasan  and  Toula  he  calculated  that  a  farm  of  270  acres  (English) 
would  require  a  capital  of  2Z.  lis.  per  acre  ;  whilst  in  the  government 
of  Moscow  3?.  14s.  per  acre  would  be  needed. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  resolved — first,  by  a  majority  of  29  to  10,  that 
compulsory  labour  is  out  of  the  question,  as  being  incompatible  with 
personal  freedom  ;  secondly,  by  a  majority  of  36  to  1,  that  this  Society, 
whilst  admitting  the  necessity  of  introducing  free  labour,  expresses  a 
conviction  that,  for  want  of  private  capital,  its  introduction  would 
encounter  insui-mountable  obstacles. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Society  the  relations  between  workmen 
and  employer  were  discussed ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  pass-books 
(livrets)  must  be  substituted  for  passports,  and  in  those  livrets  should 
be  entered  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  master  and  his 
workman.  It  was  further  lu'ged  that  contracts  written  on  plain  paper 
should  be  made  binding ;  and  that  a  breach  of  such  contracts  should 
be  met  with  prompt  punishment,  after  an  oral  and  public  hearing 
before  a  magistrate.  At  the  next  sitting  of  the  Society,  the  propriety 
of  instituting  model  farms  in  different  provinces  was  discussed  ;  and 
the  committee  report  favom-ably  on  the  suggestion,  and  invite  the  co- 
operation of  local  proprietors  and  agriciUtui-ists.  The  next  point 
considered  was  that  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  in  reference  to  which 
the  office  of  the  Imperial  Domain  had  taken  the  initiative.  Then 
followed  what  may  be  termed  a  "  national  grievance  ; "  the  question 
of  horse-stealing  was  brought  forward,  which  it  was  said  could  not 
be  put  down  without  a  change  in  the  criminal  law,  and  the  institution 
of  trial  by  jui-y,  oral  pleading,  and  publicity  at  the  trial.  At  the  next 
sitting  was  considered  the  importance  of  the  organization  of  Banques 
Territor idles,  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  want  of  funds  for  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  for  the  difiiculties  under  which  the  landed 
proprietors  laboiu'ed  inraising  money  on  the  secm*ity  of  the  land. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  Questions  pratiques''' — the  practical  discussions; 
and  upon  the  first  of  these — the  di-ying  of  gi-ain — English  farmers 
have  still  some  lessons  to  learn.  It  was  resolved  that  every  grain 
must  be  dried  equally  throughout ;  that  all  the  grains  should  be 
equally  dried ;  and  that  so  much  heat  must  be  applied  as  will  come 
short  of  destroying  the  germ.  Out  of  these  questions  natiu-ally  arose 
the  following  points  :  What  is  the  right  temperatiu'e  for  drying  ? — 
how  long  ought  the  heat  to  be  applied  ? — what  degree  of  dryness  or 
heat  destroys  the  germ  ? — what  produces  the  sweating  of  the  grain 
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after  it  Las  been  in  the  kiln  ? — and  lastly  (a  question  which  often 
conies  before  the  English  fanner  in  a  damp  season),  when  the  grain 
has  been  properly  dried,  how  much  will  it  have  increased  in  specific 
gi'avity,  and  how  much  will  it  have  decreased  in  volume '? 

The  establishment  of  a  chemical  laboratory  in  connection  with 
the  Society's  farm, — an  offer  from  an  American  implement-maker 
to  open  a  store  for  the  sale  of  his  implements, — the  merits  of 
a  reaping-machine  of  home  manufacture  (the  cost  of  which  was 
to  be  26Z.,  and  which,  according  to  local  report  (cai  dire  des  eco- 
7iomes  des pays),  conld  reap  21^  acres  per  day!), — esperiments  with 
manui'cs  and  reports  upon  foreign  implements, — were  severally  dis- 
cussed. After  this,  the  Society  considered  whether  arrangements 
could  not  be  made  for  securing  a  supply  of  common  salt,  duty  free, 
for  the  use  of  stock ;  and  whether  it  might  not  be  so  mixed  with 
pitch  and  tar  that  it  would  still  be  available  for  stock,  although  not 
serviceable  for  the  use  of  man.  The  question  of  horse-stealing  then 
came  again  under  notice  ;  and  it  was  debated  whether,  in  connection 
with  free  labom",  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  to  send  the  horses  to 
pasturage,  or  keep  them  in  stables  ?  whether  they  should  be  su2)plied 
with  green  or  dry  food  ?  and  in  either  case  what  was  the  due  relation 
between  pasture  and  arable  land  ?  Thereupon  it  was  resolved  that, 
when  land  is  farmed  on  the  three-course,  horses  cannot  j^rofitably  be 
kept  in  a  stable,  but  must  feed  on  the  fallow  and  in  the  ravines  and 
forests ;  but  that,  where  there  are  artificial  meado^^'S  and  improved 
imj)lements,  horses  may  be  stabled. 

The  Society  has  also  a  department  for  foreign  correspondence,  and 
had  received  some  seasonable  information  from  Bohemia.  In  that 
coimtry,  when  serfdom  and  feudal  service  were  abolished,  attempts 
had  been  made  to  lease  lands  to  farmers,  which  had  utterly  failed. 
The  farmers  in  question  did  not  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  utterly 
ruined  the  properties ;  so  that  the  landlords,  after  experiencing  heavy 
losses,  found  themselves  obliged  to  break  with  them,  in  order  to 
save  the  remains  of  their  fortunes :  an  indication  this,  that  some 
of  the  obligations  inserted  in  our  leases  are  not  quite  so  superfluous 
as  may  be  sometimes  supi^osed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that 
the  peasants  of  Bohemia,  being  exempt  from  forced  service,  farm 
their  own  land  with  tolerable  success. 

The  Ecport  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Society's  own 
model  farm.  This  farm,  situated  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
consists  of  712  English  acres,  and  is  rented  at  40Z.  3s.,  or  Is.  IM. 
per  acre.  Of  the  whole  number  of  acres,  405  were  imder  the 
plough,  24  held  as  meiairie — that  is,  leased  out  to  i^easants  on  con- 
dition of  sharing  in  the  fruits — 27  in  herbs,  68  consisted  of  wood, 
30  of  high  road,  13^^  of  farm  roads,  108  of  ponds,  marshes,  and 
copses,  and  27  acres  were  devoted  to  the  experimental  field.  The 
course  of  arable  farming  was  10  shifts.  First  year,  rye,  with  a  full 
coating  of  manure,  at  the  rate  of  14^  tons  the  acre  ;  second,  potatoes ; 
third,  oats,  with  English  seed ;  for  the  fourtli  and  fifth  years,  a 
layer  {licrhes  fourragercs) ;  sixth  and  seventh,  green  crojj  (jjlantes 
fourrar/eres) ;  eighth,  pastiu'e  ;  ninth,  Russian  oats ;  and  in  the  tenth 
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year,  fallow.  The  ploughing  was  5  inches  deep ;  the  manure  was 
covered  by  ploughing  without  a  coulter,  the  field  being  subsoiled  to  a 
further  depth  of  5  inches.  The  rye  was  preceded  by  vetches  and 
"  spergules  "  (spiu-ry  or  spurge),  sown  and  fed.  The  land  was  broken 
up  in  July,  sown  to  rye  in  August,  and  the  amount  of  crop  grown  was 
21  bushels  per  acre.  Por  potatoes,  planted  with  from  7  to  8  tons  of 
manure,  about  46  bushels  of  seed  were  used  per  acre,  and  the  crop  was 
288  bushels  per  acre.  After  potatoes,  oats  were  sown  on  the  5th  of 
May ;  and  a  week  after,  a  layer,  partly  of  clover  and  partly  of  laiches 
(CarexJ,  was  sown  on  the  oats.  Unless  this  Russian  Carex  is  a 
superior  variety,  it  is  a  rough  sedgy  gi-ass,  which  in  other  countries 
would  by  no  means  be  thought  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  seed  for 
oats  (English)  amounted  to  5^  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  yielded 
nearly  55  bushels  per  acre.  Grass  and  clover  layer  followed,  which 
was  made  into  hay,  and  produced  about  19  cwt.  to  the  acre  on  an 
average.  They  used  Nicholson's  horse-rake  and  haymaking  machine, 
and  Wood  and  Dray's  mower,  in  addition  to  the  scythe.  After  having 
lain  foui*  years  under  green  crops,  the  field  was  ploughed  in  the 
autumn,  harrowed,  and  sown  in  the  spring  with  5  bushels  of  Russian 
oats  per  acre,  the  produce  of  which  was  30  bushels  per  acre,  whilst  the 
English  oats  had  previously  yielded  35  bushels  per  acre.  In  this 
experimental  field  they  grew  again  the  Carex,  also  "  spergules,"  and 
vetches.  They  had  also  a  plot  of  potatoes,  to  be  followed  by  rye  ;  and 
if  the  rye  succeeds  well  after  potatoes,  that  coiu-se  will  be  considered 
remimerative.  Turnips  have  been  tried,  but  failed ;  being  partly 
destroyed  by  insects,  and  partly  burnt  up  by  the  severe  di'ought  in  the 
month  of  July.  Pot-herbs  also  failed.  Besides  Wood's  and  Biu-gess 
and  Key's  reapers.  Wood  and  Dray's  mowers  and  locomotive  tkrash- 
ing  machines  have  also  been  tried. 

From  these,  which  are  the  chief  points  in  this  Report,  we  gather 
that  the  great  difficulties  the  Russian  agricultmists  have  to  contend 
with  are,  first,  a  want  of  capital,  implying  also  a  want  of  borrowing 
power  among  the  landed  proprietors  ;  again,  in  its  turn  implying  the 
want  of  a  marketable  title,  which  can  only  arise  from  a  defective  tenure 
of  land,  for  which  the  most  obvious  remedy  is  that  recently  adopted 
in  our  Indian  empii'e,  of  giving  to  the  occupiers  full  and  j)erfect 
ownership.  The  defects  in  the  law  and  its  administration  and  the 
Ijractical  working  of  the  police  system  in  Russia  are  j)rominently 
brought  under  notice.  When  we  are  annually  reminded  of  our  large 
national  expenditure  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  when  in 
oiu"  respective  districts  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  grumble  a  little 
at  the  demands  made  upon  us  for  the  maintenance  of  om*  rural  police, 
it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  very  intimate  connection  subsisting 
between  a  due  administration  of  justice  and  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
cultiu-e.  The  proposal  to  substitute  livrets,  or  pass-books,  for  the  old 
passports  of  the  workmen,  is  worthy  of  our  consideration.  We  know, 
in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  how  desirous  we  are  that  they  should 
bring  a  good  character  from  their  last  place.  The  object  of  these 
livrets  is,  that  they  should  be  a  passport  to  the  workman  from  one 
master  to  another,  in  the  same  way  as  the  books  which  arc  furnished 
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to  journeymen  in  various  trades  in  this  coiuitry  when  they  remove 
from  town  to  town.  Perhaps,  owdng  to  the  operation  of  om-  Poor-laws, 
which  give  urgent  reasons  for  employing  all  workmen,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  and  therefore  paying  them  all  at  the  same  rate,  the 
imiiortance  of  good  character  to  the  agi-icidtui-al  labourer,  and  the 
additional  value  which  ought  to  attach  to  his  services,  if  he  be  really 
a  responsible,  trustworthy  man,  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  In  our 
more  advanced  state  of  agTicultui'e  it  would  be  a  gain  if  the  English 
workman,  instead  of  being  hired  annually,  with  or  withoiit  a  character, 
at  a  statute  fair,  were  passed  on  from  one  neighboiu-hood  to  another 
with  that  kind  of  character  which  would  be  implied  in  the  existence  of 
these  livrets,  or  pass-books.  There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  we 
have  also  a  lesson  to  learn,  viz.,  What  is  the  practical  effect  of  dry- 
ing corn  iTjion  its  bulk  ?  When  corn  is  dried,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  loss  in  volimie  or  bulk,  and  the  increase  of  w'eightper 
bushel,  or  in  specific  gravity  ?  Practically  the  question  often  arises 
whether  we  should  sell  our  wheat  in  a  somewhat  damp  condition,  in 
August,  or  w^ait  a  week  or  two,  until  it  had  become  dry,  when  it  would 
weigh  1  or  2  lbs.  per  bushel  more,  and  perhaps  realise  an  additional 
2s.  per  quarter,  but  with  a  loss  of  hvik. 


Meeting  of  WeeJdij  Council,  March  12th.  Mr.  Raymond  Baekek, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lecture  bt  Pkofessor  Voelcker  ox  Milk. 

Professor  Voelcker  said  :  Milk  is  essentially  an  emulsion  of  fatty 
particles  in  a  solution  of  casein  and  milk-sugar.  The  fatty  matter  is 
not  contained  in  it  in  a  free  condition,  but  enclosed  in  a  little  cell, 
consisting  of  casein,  a  substance  which  exists  also  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  milk,  and  is  i)recipitated  when  milk  gets  soiu* ;  in  other  words,  the 
butter  is  encased  in  cm-d.  These  milk-globules  are  of  different  sizes 
in  different  animals  ;  and  even  in  animals  of  the  same  kind  they  vary 
from  the  l-2000th  to  the  l-4000th  part  of  an  inch.  They  ai-e  gene- 
rally round,  but  sometimes  egg-shaped.  Certain  yellow  spots,  called 
epithelium  cells,  are  generally  found  in  minute  quantities  even  in 
sound  milk.  Besides  the  substances  just  mentioned,  milk  invariably 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  incombustible  j)art  of  bone.  The  ash  of  milk  is  rich 
in  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  or  bone-earth. 
Butter,  cm-d,  milk-sugar,  and  mineral  substances  are  then  the  normal 
constituents  of  milk.  In  diseased  milk  we  find  a  number  of  accidental 
substances  Avhich,  although  they  cannot  always  be  identified  by  chemical 
tests,  may  generally  be  recognised  by  the  microscope.  This  is  the  case 
with  pus,  or  corrupt  matter  ;  but  even  the  microscoi^e  is  not  able  in 
all  cases  to  decide  whether  the  milk  is  wholesome  or  not. 

In  many  instances  food  contains  substances  which  have  a  decidedly 
medicinal  effect,  and  which,  passing  rapidly  into  the  milk,  convey  to 
it  the  same  medicinal  i)ropertics  which  the   substances    themselves 
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possess.  Thus,  if  an  animal  takes  castor-oil  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, the  pm-gative  effects  of  the  oil  pass  into  the  milk.  Colom-ing 
matters — the  red  in  madder,  the  blue  in  indigo,  and  the  tint  of  the 
common  weeds  Mercurialis  annua  and  Polygonum  aviculare — likewise 
pass  into  milk  and  coloui-  it.  In  like  manner  smelling  substances 
commimicate  a  taste ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  tui-nip  flavour  is  imparted 
to  milk. 

The  white  appearance  of  milk  is  due  to  the  milk-globules  suspended 
in  it.  As  these  globules  are  separated  in  the  shape  of  cream,  the 
milk  becomes  clearer,  and  acquires  a  peculiar  bluish  tint,  which  is  a 
very  good  indication  of  its  character.  The  less  transparent  milk  is, 
the  better,  and  the  more  butter  it  contains.  An  extensive  series  of 
analyses  of  milk,  which  I  have  made,  has  brought  out  this  fact,  that, 
while  the  proportion  of  casein  varies  but  in  a  trifling  degree,  the 
amoimt  of  butter  or  fatty  matter  in  milk  is  subject  to  very  great  varia- 
tion.     The  following  table  will  give    some  idea  of  the  amount  of 


Composition 

Df  Xew  Milk. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

"Water 

Butter 

83-90 

7-62 

3-31 

4-46 

•71 

85-20 
4-96 
3-66 
5-05 
1-13 

87-40 

3-43 

3-12 

5-12 

-93 

89-95 
1-99 
2-94 

4-48 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 

•64 

Percentage  of  dry  matters  . . 

100-00 
16-10 

100-00 
14-80 

100-00 
12-60 

100-00 
10-05 

these  variations.  In  the  first  sample  you  have,  in  round  numbers,  no 
less  than  7^  per  cent,  of  biitter ;  in  the  second,  -5  per  cent.  ;  in  the 
third,  3^  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  fourth,  2  per  cent.  These  four 
samples  have  been  selected  to  show  the  widest  range  of  variation 
which  I  have  met  with-  in  milk.  The  first  sample,  which  is  an 
exceedingly  rich  one,  comes  from  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Froster  Court ;  the  second  sample  is  richer  in  butter  than  ordinary  ; 
the  third  fairly  represents  the  composition  of  milk  of  average  good 
quality  ;  and  the  last,  milk  of  poor  quality.  They  are  all  four  genuine 
milk,  and  not  produced  in  any  way  abnormally.  I  ascribe  the  great 
richness  of  the  first  to  the  extremely  good  pastm-e  upon  which  the 
cows  were  being  fed  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  milk  generally  be- 
comes richer  in  quality,  but  less  in  quantity — that  is,  in  September 
and  October,  and  up  to  November.  Generally  speaking,  milk  is  richer 
in  the  fall,  and  poorer  in  the  spring ;  but  if  animals  are  stinted  in 
food  in  autimin,  they  yield  not  only  little,  but  also  poor  milk.  I  will 
now  point  out  the  gTeat  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  of 
different  animals.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
the  milk  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  one  example  of  the  milk  of 
carnivorous  animals. 
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Composition  of  the  Milk  of- 

- 

Cow. 

Human. 

Ass. 

Goat. 

Ew 

e. 

Carnivora 
(Dog). 

Water  ..    .. 

87-02 

88 '94 

91-C5 

85-54 

76- 

70 

83 

10 

67-20 

Butter 

3-13 

2-67 

•11 

4-08 

1- 

20 

4 

45 

13-30 

Casein 

4-48 

3-92 

1-82 

4-52 

13 

37 

5 

76 

14-60 

Milk  sugar 

4-77 

4'33 

6^08 

1 

7 

10  : 

5 

73 

3-42 

Mineral  mat 
ters  (ash) 

•CO 

•14 

•34 

ri 

1 

63 

96 

1-48 

100-00 

100-00 

100^00  i    100-00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100-00 

The  milk  of  carnivorous  animals  is  very  much  the  richer  in  all  the 
various  constituents,  especially  in  casein  or  curd.  No  other  food  will 
at  all  compare  with  it.  Solid  butcher's-meat  contains  less  real  nutri- 
ment and  more  water  than  this  description  of  milk.  This  will  ex2)lain 
at  once  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  puppy  by  hand.  No 
kind  of  food  is  sufficiently  concentrated  adequately  to  provide  for  the 
nom-ishment  of  a  puppy,  strong  beef-tea  being  perhaps  the  most 
available  substitute  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
cm"d,  but  also  that  of  butter,  which  is  so  extremely  large  in  the  milk 
of  a  bitch.  The  milk  of  carnivorous  animals  has  another  peculiarity, 
viz.  that  it  contains  no  milk-sugar  at  all.  Milk-sugar  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  milk  of  herbivorous  animals ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  milk  of  carnivorous  animals  when,  by 
domestication,  they  become  gradually  accustomed  to  bread  diet,  and 
increases  with  the  increased  amount  of  bread  and  starchy  food  sujiplied 
to  the  animal.  This  shows  the  hitimate  connexi'on  between  the  food 
and  the  composition  of  the  milk. 

Compared  with  the  milk  of  carnivorous  animals,  that  of  the  ass 
appears  extremely  poor ;  whereas  it  shows,  according  to  the  table 
before  you,  as  much  as  Ol^-  per  cent,  of  vrater,  it  contains  but  little 
casein,  scarcely  any  butter,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ash.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rich  in  milk-sugar,  which  is  a  very 
digestible  material ;  hence,  on  the  Continent,  it  is  used  as  medicine  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  esi^ecially  for  children,  who  take  a  teaspoonful  or 
two  at  a  time ;  as  an  aperient  medicine,  I  do  not  know  any  so  wholesome 
for  invalids  as  this  lacteine,  as  it  is  called.  The  composition  of  the  milk 
of  a  well-fed  donkey  would,  however,  be  jn-obably  more  rich  than  the 
sample  analysed,  which  Avas  taken  from  a  German  donkey,  which,  like 
Irish  donkeys,  lived  on  the  road-side,  certainly  not  on  the  richest  kind 
of  food. 

Let  me  now  notice  the  composition  of  two  specimens  of  ewe's  milk 
quite  recently  analysed  by  me.  The  first  sample  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  analysing  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Having  lost  many 
lambs  in  his  flock,  his  Grace  thought  it  probable  tliat  the  cause  of 
this  was  that  the  milk  was  poor,  or  contained  something  injurious. 
On  carefully  examining  the  milk  with  the  microscope,  I  found  it  jicr- 
fectly  normal,   showing  no  symptom  of  disease.     My  analysis  also 
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agreed  in  the  main  witli  other  published  analyses  of  ewe's  milk.  But 
on  making  the  second  analysis  from  the  milk  of  ewes  on  the  College 
farm,  which  had  lambed  about  three  days,  I  was  struck  mth  the  very 
gi'eat  difference  in  quality  exhibited,  the  latter  sample  containing  30 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  whereas  in  the  former  we  have  only  16.  I 
have  not  learned,  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  ewes,  what 
time  had  elapsed  since  they  lambed — a  circumstance  which  very  much 
influences  the  quality  of  the  milk  ;  indeed  the  first  milk  yielded  by 
the  ewe  after  the  lamb  is  dropped  is  more  like  cream  than  milk.  I 
have  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  the  milk  was  of  good 
quality  compared  with  other  samples  of  ewe's  milk,  analyses  of  which 
I  made,  not  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent :  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  after  all,  this  milk  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  data  to  establish  the  fact.  It  is  very  interesting  to  notice 
the  high  concentration  of  the  milk  of  ewes  in  the  first  three  or  fom* 
days  after  lambing,  a  circmnstance  which  exj)lains  the  difficulty  which 
is  exj^erienced  in  bringing  up  a  lamb  when  the  mother  has  died 
shortly  after  its  bii'th.  I  propose  now  to  reserve  a  couple  of  ewes, 
and  to  analyse  their  milk  from  time  to  time,  that  I  may  ascertain 
what  is  its  average  composition,  and  to  what  extent  it  gradually 
becomes  poorer. 

The  quality  of  cow's  milk  is  affected  by  the  age  of  the  animal,  as 
well  as  by  the  distance  fi'om  the  time  of  calving.  An  old  cow  does 
not  yield  such  good  milk  or  as  much  milk  as  a  young  one.  I  have 
seen  an  analysis  of  a  very  poor  milk,  analysed  in  Holland  by  Dr. 
Baumbaur,  which  came  from  a  cow  which  has  had  ten  calves.  Nothing 
api^ears  so  improfitable  as  to  keep  cows  for  so  long  a  period.  Gene- 
rally sjieaking,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  calf,  the  milk  becomes  poorer. 

Climate  also  afiects  the  quality  of  the  milk  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  moist  and  temperate  seasons  and  localities  we  obtain  a  larger 
quantity,  though  generally  a  poorer  description  of  milk,  than  in  dry 
and  warm  countries.  The  quality  of  milk  is  thus  affected  by  the 
temperature,  and  the  amount  of  moistm'e  in  the  atmosphere ;  but 
something  no  doubt  is  also  due  to  the  greater  amoimt  of  water  which 
in  wet  seasons  is  present  in  the  produce.  That  the  general  state  of 
health  and  condition  of  the  animal  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  need  hardly  be  stated. 

The  time  at  which  the  milk  is  taken  is  said  to  have  also  an  effect  upon 
the  quality.  In  most  agTicultural  treatises  you  will  find  it  stated  that 
morning  milk  is  generally  richer  than  evening  milk  ;  but  my  results  do 
not  favom-  that  general  notion.  Out  of  thii-ty-two  sam2)les  which  I  ana- 
lysed, taken  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  found 
in  eight  cases  the  morning  poorer  than  the  evening  milk,  in  fom'  cases 
I  found  it  richer,  and  in  fom-  there  was  no  perceptible  difference.  I 
had  taken  it  for  gi-anted  that  the  morning  milk  was  the  richer  ;  and 
indeed  the  first  three  analyses  which  I  made  confirmed  this  impression  ; 
but,  on  extending  the  series  of  analyses,  I  foimd  a  larger  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  evening  was  richer  than  the  morning  milk.  This  was  a 
useful  warning  against  hasty  generalisation.  The  conclusion  at  which 
I  arrived  is,  that  the  time  of  day  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the 
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matter  as  tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  which  is  given  some 
thi-ee  or  foiu*  houi's  before  milking.  I  have  traced  this  distinctly. 
At  one  time  I  have  foimd  the  milk  of  oui-  dairy  stock  poor  in  the 
evening.  The  cows  were  then  out  at  gi-ass,  and  had  not  a  sufficient 
supply ;  they  received  in  the  evening  oilcake  and  rajiecake,  and  then 
they  produced  in  the  morning  richer  milk,  showing  jilainly  the  effect 
of  the  food  upon  the  morning  milk.  At  another  time,  in  the  winter, 
I  found  that,  when  the  cows  were  fed  in  the  morning  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  with  barley-meal  and  rapecake,  they  produced  richer 
evening  milk.  I  believe  then  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  affected 
by  the  food,  and  by  the  time  at  which  food  is  given  to  cows. 

The  race,  and  breed,  and  size  of  the  animal  have  also  an  impoiiiant 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The  Alderneys,  the  Chatelaynes, 
&c.,  are  too  well  known  to  j)i"actical  men  for  the  rich  quality  of  their 
milk  to  need  any  comment  on  my  part.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
thoroughbred  cows  do  not  produce  so  much  or  so  rich  a  milk  as  the 
common  dairy  stock — that  grass-fed  stock  produces  more  and  a  better 
description  of  milk.  Some  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  this 
subject  have  given  me  a  rather  imexpected  result,  fi'om  which  I  cannot 
draw  satisfactory  inferences. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1860,  I  selected  three  cows  from 
the  common  dairy  stock  and  three  pedigree  shorthorns.  They  were 
kept  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Bristol,  on  what  is  at  present  Mr. 
Stratton's  farm,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Proctor, 
being  fed  upon  good  pasture-land.  After  a  time  the  cows  received, 
besides  the  grass,  1  lb.  apiece  of  excellent  linseed,  and  in  a  week's 
time  a  second  pound  was  added.  I  carefully  ascertained  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  the  milk  at  different  periods,  but  could  not 
discover  much  difference  in  the  milk  given  severally  by  the  two 
kinds  of  cows,  nor  any  perceptible  change  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  given  by  either  when  the  richer  food  was  suj)i)lied.  Thus  the 
common  cows  yielded  milk  which  gave  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  butter, 
and  the  thoroughbred  shorthorns  gave  a  milk  of  the  same  quality 
"within  one-fifth  per  cent.  The  total  amoimt  of  solid  matter  in  both 
cases  was  the  same.  The  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  the  three 
jjedigree  cows,  kept  on  grass  alone,  amounted  to  28  pints  in  the  morn- 
ing and  21  in  the  evening,  making  together  49  pints.  The  common 
dairy  stock  produced  rather  more  than  31  pints  in  the  morning  and 
21  in  the  evening,  making  together  52  pints.  When  they  received 
1  lb,  of  cake  per  cow,  the  thi-ee  pedigree  cows  gave  in  the  morning 
26|^  pints,  and  in  the  evening  22,  making  together  48-|-  pints.  The 
three  common  dairy  cows  produced  in  the  morning  28^^  pints,  and 
in  the  evening  18,  making  together  46i^  jiints.  When  2  lbs.  of  cake 
were  given  to  each  cow,  the  thi-ee  pedigree  cows  produced  2G^  pints 
in  the  morning  and  21  in  the  evening,  in  all  47^  pints ;  whereas 
the  three  common  dairy  cows,  with  the  same  quantity  of  cake, 
produced  30  pints  in  the  morning  and  19  in  the  evening,  in  all 
49  j)ints.  It  follows  from  this,  that,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  milk 
was  not  materially  bettered,  the  quantity  became  slightly  less,  espe- 
cially in  the  case   of  the   three   ordinary   cows.     It   would   appear, 
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then,  that  the  additional  food  had  a  tendency  to  go  into  meat  or 
to  i^rodiice  fat.  This  shows  that  we  cannot  increase  or  improve  ad 
infinitum  the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk.  Cows  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fatten  when  siipplied  with  additional  food  rich  in  oil  and  in 
flesh-forming  materials,  like  linseed-cake,  have  the  power  of  converting 
that  food  into  fat ;  but  they  do  not  produce  a  richer  milk,  and  they 
may  even  produce  it  in  smaller  quantity.  It  is  this  which  renders  all 
investigations  on  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk  so  extremely  difl&cult.  According  to  theory  it  would  appear 
that  food  rich  in  oily  or  fatty  matter  would  be  extremely  useful  for 
producing  rich  milk  ;  but  in  practice  we  sometimes  find  that  it  pro- 
duces fat  and  flesh  instead.  Sometimes  its  influence  is  even  injurious ; 
for  cows  supplied  too  abundantly  mth  linseed-cake  produce  milk  which 
does  not  make  good  butter.    . 

A  very  curious  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  imder  my  notice  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Barthi'opp.  He  had  milk  which  fm-nished  cream  that 
could  not  be  made  into  butter.  When  put  into  the  chm-n  it  beat  up 
into  fi'oth  ;  the  casein  would  not  separate  from  the  butter,  even  in  the 
cold  weather  of  January.  Mr.  Barthi-opp  had  given  his  cows  linseed-cake 
in  considerable  quantities ;  and  this  cake,  perhaps  for  want  of  being 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  diy  hay,  evidently  had  the 
effect  of  producing  too  much  liquid  fat.  On  trying  to  separate  as  much 
as  jiossible  the  solid  or  crystallised  fat  from  the  liquid  fat,  I  found 
that  the  latter  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  former.  This  is  the 
most  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  great  excess  of  oily  food 
on  the  quality  of  cream,  and  consequently  on  the  butter,  which  has 
come  under  my  notice. 

In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  cream,  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
of  remarking,  that  bad  oilcake,  and  particularly  bad  linseed-cake,  does 
a  gi'eat  deal  more  harm  than  is  generally  supposed  by  dairymen.  The 
inferior  taste  of  the  milk  is  well  knowTi.  The  wholesomeness  of  the 
milk  of  stall-fed  cows  is  further  aftected  by  the  abominable  matters 
which  are  occasionally  put  into  linseed-cake.  Oilcake-crushers  seem 
now  to  have  the  privilege  of  incorporating  any  kind  of  oily  refuse  with 
linseed-cake  ;  and  since  this  has  been  the  case,  we  have  heard  more  fre- 
quently of  diseased  milk,  and  of  milk  which  has  a  disagreeable  flavour. 
If  cows  must  have  extra  food,  and  linseed-cake  be  preferred  for  the 
purpose,  the  very  best  and  purest  kind  of  cake  will  answer  best. 

Distillery  wash,  the  acid  water  of  starchmakers,  and  similar 
refuse,  make  milk,  as  is  well  known,  watery ;  and  this  dispenses 
Tvith  the  necessity  of  mixing  it  afterwards  with  water.  Water  is  not 
so  much  added  to  milk  as  it  is  incorporated  in  the  animal  system 
before  the  milk  is  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  acid  water,  and 
especially  water  that  contains  lactic  acid,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  milk.  When  animals  are  fed  with  concentrated  food, 
such  as  bean-meal  or  cake,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable — in  the 
absence  of  brewers'  grains  or  distillery  refuse, — two  materials  which 
contain  lactic  acid— to  generate  some  lactic  acid  by  keeping  barley- 
meal  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  and  by  letting  it  slightly 
ferment,  some  vegetable   matter  perhaps  being  added,  which  has  a 
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tendency  to  hasten  the  process.  By  doing  this,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  concentrated  food  like  cotton-cake,  or  bean-meal,  or  rape- 
cake,  would  be  rendered  more  digestible  —  more  readily  available 
for  the  production  of  milk  of  a  good  quality. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  speak  at  length  of  the  influence  of 
various  kinds  of  food  on  the  dairy.  I  will  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
only  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  testing  the  quality  of  milk. 

We  have  instruments — lactometers,  as  they  are  called — made  for 
this  pm-pose ;  but  these  lead  frequently  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
being  most  of  them  based  on  erroneous  principles.  The  com- 
mon lactometer,  which  is  in  effect  a  float,  when  immersed  in  milk, 
indicates  by  its  position  the  strength  of  that  liquid.  Milk  which 
is  more  dense  keeps  the  float  higher :  milk  which  is  less  dense 
allows  it  to  sink  lower :  when  water,  therefore,  is  mixed  wth  milk, 
the  float  will  sink  deeper.  But  there  is  one  consideration  which  has 
here  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  this — that  the  butter  in  the 
cream  is  lighter  than  the  whey  of  milk.  Cream,  I  find  by  direct 
determinations,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-012  to  1'019.  It  varies 
slightly.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  water,  but  lighter  than  the  whey 
of  milk,  or  skimmed  milk.  Milk  rich  in  cream  would,  therefore,  be 
lighter  than  milk  poor  in  cream.  By  this  lactometer  an  extra  quantity 
of  cream  in  milk  is  indicated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  an  extra 
quantity  of  water.  In  short,  this  instrument,  which  measm-es  the 
density  of  milk,  fin-nishes  very  incorrect  results.  I  cannot,  perhaps, 
make  this  clearer  to  you  than  by  giving  one  or  two  determinations. 
In  testing  the  specific  gravity  of  good  milk,  I  found  it  as  follows  : — 
1-030  to  1-032.  By  skimming  oft'  the  cream  the  gravity  is  increased. 
The  lactometer,  again  immersed  in  the  skimmed  milk,  now  rises  five 
divisions,  and  indicates  1-037.  But  if  I  take  off  from  this  milk  the 
cream,  and  then  put  10  per  cent,  of  water  to  it,  I  get  again  precisely 
the  same  specific  gravity  which  the  new  milk  originally  indicated, 
namely,  1-032.  I  believe  that  the  adulteration  most  commonly  prac- 
tised in  large  towns  consists  in  taking  off  the  cream,  and  then,  if  the 
milk  be  j^fii'ticularly  good,  adding  a  little  water.  This  is  not  indi- 
cated by  the  common  lactometer.  To  meet  this  objection  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construct  a  lactometer  on  totally  different  prin- 
ciples. If  the  milk  is  put  into  a  graduated  glass  and  allowed  to  settle, 
some  of  the  cream  rises,  and  the  quantity  can  then  be  read  off.  In 
good  milk  I  find  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  cream  by  volume  ;  in  poor 
milk  there  is  sometimes  as  little  as  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  These 
instruments  give  more  useful  results  than  I  at  first  expected,  and  are 
useful  as  a  means  of  making  comparisons. 

Temperature  has  some  influence  on  the  sejiaration  of  the  cream,  but 
not  so  great,  according  to  my  exijeriments,  as  is  generally  believed. 
When  the  temperature  is  about  50°,  most  of  the  cream  is  sejiarated 
from  the  milk  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-foixr  hours  ;  and  about 
7-lOths  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter  remains  in  the  skimmed  milk. 
However  long  you  may  keep  milk  at  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  cream  completely ;  and  if  the  process  be  conducted  at  a  temperatm-e 
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of  about  50^5  a  longer  time  than  twenty-four  lioui'S  mil  not  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  quantity  sejmrated.  But  though  the  bulk  of  the  cream 
be  not  increased,  it  may  become  denser  when  the  temperature  is 
increased.  In  comparative  experiments,  therefore,  an  equal  tem- 
peratm'e  should  be  maintained. 

The  two  kinds  of  lactometers  might  be  used  together  with  advantage  : 
one  to  measure  the  amoimt  of  cream,  and  the  other  to  take  the  density 
of  the  skimmed  milk.  "When  large  quantities  of  milk  have  to  be  sup- 
plied to  workhouses  or  public  institutions,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a 
ready  mode  of  testing  its  quality.  It  might  be  so  arranged  that,  when 
the  milk  comes  in,  some  of  it  should  be  placed  in  graduated  tubes,  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  skimmed  milk  could  be  di'awn  off,  and 
a  float  put  into  it.  This  float  might  bo  so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
proportion  of  water  in  the  milk  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  I  intend  to 
make  a  number  of  analyses  of  milk  pm-posely  mixed  with  water,  and 
to  consti'uct  a  set  of  two  instruments  for  testing  the  quality  of  milk. 
When  the  ordinary  lactometer,  which  measm-es  the  amount  of  cream 
in  the  milk,  is  used,  practical  difiiculty  is  experienced  in  removing  the 
cream.  You  might  do  it  with  a  pipette  ;  but  unless  you  have  a  very 
steady  hand  indeed  you  cannot  get  all  the  cream  off :  at  any  rate  the 
servants  in  a  large  establishment  could  not  be  expected  to  do  it.  I 
have,  therefore,  thought  of  using  an  instrument  similar  to  the  alcali- 
meter  of  Dr.  Moore,  analytical  chemist  of  Coblentz.  It  is  a  very 
handy  instrument,  which  is  frequently  used  in  chemical  laboratories, 
consisting  of  a  graduated  tube  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  each 
of  seven  grains  content,  the  whole  being  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
gallon.  You  will  by  this  means  get  a  proportionate  part  of  a  gallon. 
The  milk  is  filled  in,  and  then  left  for  foiu'-and-twenty  hours.  The 
cream  rises,  and  can  be  readily  let  oft'  in  this  manner.  [The  Professor 
gave  a  practical  illustration  with  the  apparatus.]  The  specimen 
before  me  contains  no  less  than  fifteen  measures,  a  large  amoimt  of 
cream.  If  in  London  milk  you  get  eight  or  nine  measm'es  of  cream, 
you  must  be  satisfied :  very  frequently  you  mil  get  only  seven,  and 
even  six.  In  this  instrmnent  the  skim  milk  is  prevented  from  flowing- 
out  by  means  of  a  clasp,  and  an  Indian  rubber  tubing  at  the  bottom, 
which,  being  pressed,  allows  the  skim  milk  to  flow  off",  so  that  the- 
cream  gradually  descends  -ndthout  a  particle  escaping.  I  am  at 
pj'esent  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  cream  is  of  a  uniform 
composition  when  gathered  in  this  way.  If  it  is  so,  then  v,e  might 
form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  butter  that  a  given  quantity  of  milk 
should  produce.  There  is  one  other  lactometer,  or  milk-tester,  which 
is  simply  a  graduated  cylinder,  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  from  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the 
graduated  tube ;  but  all  the  tubes  in  which  graduation  begins  at  the 
top  have  this  practical  inconvenience,  that  the  skimmed  milk  cannot 
be  removed.  Of  late  I  have  been  endeavoxmng  to  ascertain  whether 
the  size  of  the  tube  affects  the  quantity  of  cream  which  is  throvrn  up,  or 
whether  it  makes  any  appreciable  difference.  As  far  as  I  have  gone, 
trying  tubes  of  three  sizes,  I  do  not  find  any  difference  in  the  volume. 
These  instrmnents  and  investigations,  which  assume  very  varied 
aspects,  will  continue  to  occupy  my  attention. 

VOL.  XXIII.  2    E 
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The  Discussion. 

Mr.  Beale  Beown  said,  lie  had  found  by  his  own  experience  that  it 
was  possible  to  give  additional  food  to  his  cows,  which  tended  to  fatten 
them,  without  making  any  difference  in  the  yield  of  cream.  He  also 
inquired  whether  the  practice  of  scalding  milk,  which  was  adopted 
in  Devonshire,  did  not  produce  a  complete  separation  of  the  cream 
from  the  milk  ? — to  which  Professor  Voelcker  answered,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  scalding  of  milk  would  throw  up  a  little  more  cream  ; 
but  no  amount  of  boiling  would  effect  a  complete  separation.  Mr. 
Bro-RTie  also  called  attention  to  a  statement  in  the  '  Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette,'  that  the  use  of  gorse  greatly  increased  the  quantity  of  milk  ; 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  resort  to  gorse  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  other  kinds  of  food  were  not  abundant. 

Professor  Voelcker  was  avv'are  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
waste  lands  which  did  not  bear  anything  before,  are  now  cultivated 
entirely  with  gorse,  intended  for  horses  ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  this,  being  a  concentrated  food,  might  also  be  given  "with  advan- 
tage to  dairy  stock. 

Lord  Feversham  suggested  that  further  inquiries  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  different  breeds  of  cows  were  desirable.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  not  alluded  to  roots,  but  he  presumed  he  would  not  object 
to  them  as  winter  food.  Mangold-wurtzcl,  carrots,  and  swede  turnips 
were,  he  believed,  excellent  food  for  winter.  True,  the  turnip  might 
impart  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  milk,  but  some  persons  said  that  that 
might  be  coimteracted.  Mangold-wurtzcl,  however,  in  winter,  and 
early  in  spring,  was  certainly  an  imjiortant  ingredient  in  feeding 
milch  cows ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  fat  of  the  animal,  but  rather  of  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  milk. 

Mr.  Moore  said,  some  years  ago  he  made  experiments  with  Aldcrney, 
Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  pedigree  cows,  and  the  result  was  so  far 
satisfactory  that  he  found  little  difference  between  them.  He  tested 
in  various  ways — -drawing  off  the  milk  by  means  of  a  syphon — the 
quantity  of  milk  yielded  morning  and  evening,  at  different  dates 
from  the  time  of  calving,  and  found  it  very  uniform  in  shorthorns, 
Herefords,  and  pedigree  cows,  though  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
quality.  Ho  wished  to  inquire  of  Professor  Voelcker,  whether  there 
^vas  any  one  particular  description  of  milk-pan  that  was  preferable  to 
another,  and  whether  the  depth  of  the  pan  was  calcidated  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  quantity  of  cream  that  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  would 
give  forth  ? 

Mr.  Cantrell  asked  of  what  material  the  Professor  would  recom- 
mend the  pans  to  be  made.  In  his  experience  he  had  found  that  a 
common  brown  earthenware  pan,  glazed  on  the  inside,  threw  up  more 
cream  than  the  enamelled  iron  pans,  which  he  had  also  used  with 
success. 

Professor  Voelcker  thought  that,  in  reference  to  the  shape  and  size  of 
milk-pans,  shallow  vessels  Avere  the  best.  They  threw  uj)  more  cream, 
and  preserved  the  milk  better.  Milk  could  not  be  kept  togetlier  to 
any  depth  without  its  getting  heated  and  spoiled.     It  was  an  erro- 
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neous  view  to  take  to  say  that  excess  of  air  was  injm-ioiis  to  milk. 
He  would  recommend  that  the  air  slioiild  be  allowed  to  penetrate  tke 
milk  and  come  in  contact  with  it  freely.  If  they  could  also  maintain 
a  cm-rent  of  air  thi'ough  the  dairy,  it  wonld  be  all  the  better ;  but 
damp  air  resting  upon  the  anilk  wonld  prove  very  injurious  to  it. 
Eecently  a  little  work  had  been  jmblished  in  Sweden,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  milk  should  be  exposed  in  shallow  vessels  of  a 
peculiar  shape  and  handy  construction  which  freely  admitted  the 
air.  A  part  of  the  author's  plan  was  to  have  a  fire  in  the  dairy 
whenever  it  was  required  ;  and  he  was  informed  that  when  a  thunder- 
storm was  seen  approaching,  instead  of  keeping  the  milk  cool,  a  fixe 
was  at  once  lighted,  and  steam  got  up  to  drive  out  the  excess  of 
moisture.  That  might  seem"  to  be  a  curious  proceeding;  but  he 
could  readily  imderstand  it.  It  was  the  damp,  moist,  heavy  air  that 
spoiled  the  milk.  Eemove  that  air  by  any  means,  and  the  milk  would 
keep.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imjjortance  to  have  a  dry  air  in  the  dairy ; 
and  they  could  now  understand  why  good  dairymen  always  kept  the 
floor  as  dry  as  possible.  When  a  thunder-storm  approached,  the  air 
generally  became  saturated  with  moistiu-e,  and  that  moisture  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  sj)oiling  the  m-ilk. 

Mr,  Blackburn  said  he  had  always  foimd  that  a  small  depth  of  milk 
threw  up  the  largest  quantity  of  cream,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
when  it  is  important  that  the  cream  should  be  thrown  up  quickly 
because  the  milk  would  not  keep  long.  In  summer  ho  invariably 
adhered  to  a  dej)th  of  Ih  inch,  and  in  winter  to  one  of  4  inches  ;  and 
the  skimmed-milk  did  not  then  remain  sufficiently  long  to  acquire 
any  acidity.  He  had  fomid  that  bean-meal  produced  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  milk  than  any  other  kind  of  food.  In  comparison  with  rape- 
cake  and  linseed-cake,  he  found  that  it  contained  a  larger  amount  of 
flesh-making  principles  than  those  substances,  but  not  so  much  oil. 
Grains,  or  di-aft,  also  j)roduce  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  which  appear 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  He  had  fed  likewise 
largely  with  bran.  Between  linseed  and  rape-cake  there  was  great 
difference.  Linseed-cake  gave  a  very  impleasant  smell  and  flavour ; 
whereas  rape-cake  was  more  like  grass  in  its  effects.  The  explanation 
might  perhaps  be,  that  the  oil  in  rape-cake  more  resembled  the  oil  in 
butter  than  that  in  linsecd-cake. 

Professor  Voelcker  said  that  bean-meal  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  starch ;  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that  it  produced  a  large 
quantity  of  butter.  Grains  contained  lactic  acid,  and  also  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  was  held  in  solution.  A  certain 
amount  of  grains  is  exceedingly  useful  for  dairy-stock,  and  so  also  is 
bran, 

-^Ir.  Blackburn  further  called  attention  to  a  plan  for  testing  milk  by 
its  opacity,  or  rather,  the  resistance  which  a  body  of  milk  offered  to 
the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light,  and  thus  measm-ing  it.  [Professor 
VoELCKEU  observed  that  there  was  such  a  lactometer ;  but  it  was 
altogether  erroneous  in  principle.]  The  keeping  milk  cool  is  a 
very  important  point.  He  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
twenty-live  miles  by  railway,  and  it  arrived  in  a  coagulated  state  imfit 
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for  consumption.  Formerly  it  was  his  practice  to  liave  tlie  milk 
placed  in  the  milk-kits  just  as  it  came  from  the  cows,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  90",  and  he  had  frequent  complaints  that  the  milk  would  not 
keep.  He  then  made  several  exiDcriments  with  a  view  to  improvement. 
Eventually  he  tried  the  plan  of  putting  milk  in  refrigerators,  and 
bringing  down  the  temperatiu'e  to  that  of  water.  That  plan  entirely 
succeeded ;  and  since  its  adoption  he  had  not  had  a  single  complaint. 
It  was  exceedingly  important  that  milk  should  be  as  little  agitated  as 
possible,  and  should  not  be  placed  in  vessels  for  transmission  before 
it  was  quite  cool. 

Professor  Voelcker  said,  The  tube-lactometer,  if  applied  to  test 
milk  that  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance,  would  not  afibrd  a 
correct  indication  of  its  value  or  quality,  taking  the  percentage  of 
cream  as  an  index.  He  had  tested  milk  after  a  railway  jom-ney  of 
forty  miles,  and  foimd  that  it  produced  only  one-third  of  the  cream 
which  the  same  milk  had  thrown  up  when  taken  direct  from  the 
cows  ;  this  descrijDtion  of  lactometer  was  therefore  practically  use- 
less when  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  milk  sold  in  large  towns, 
from  the  fact  of  the  cream-globules  being  diffused  through  the  milk, 
and  the  low  temperatm-e  of  such  milk  would  also  prevent  their  rising 
to  the  surface. 


2Ieeting  of  WeeMi/  Council,  March  19th.  Colonel  Ciialloner,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Cattle  Condiments. 

Mr.  Beale  Brown  (Gloucester)  said  that  his  motive  for  bringing 
forward  this  subject  was  a  desire  to  promote  a  friendly  discussion 
upon  matter  fraught  with  great  interest  to  agriculturists  general]}'. 
He  had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Thorley,  and  should  not  know  him 
if  he  were  in  that  room.  Among  the  diifcrent  kinds  of  condiments 
now  advertised,  that  of  Mr.  Thorley  held  the  most  prominent  place 
before  the  public;  and  of  that  alone  was  he  competent  to  speak 
from  experience ;  at  the  same  time  be  should  be  sorry  to  disparage 
other  condiments  which  might  be  equally  valuable.  Scientific  men 
had  certainly  rather  cried  them  down.  Now,  w4th  all  his  respect  for 
science  and  its  followers,  he  conceived  that  in  this  they  were 
decidedly  in  error.  He  would  presently  refer  to  a  little  practical 
experience  which  he  had  had  wdth  respect  to  condiments ;  and  so 
far  as  that  experience  went,  it  showed  unmistakably  that  they  were 
in  error  on  this  subject.  He  was  sorry  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  he  liked  to  see  science  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  had  been  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  in  agriculture.  He  had 
for  some  years  used  some  of  Mr.  Thorley's  ingredients,  but  thought 
it  unfair  to  take  to  pieces  a  prescription  obtained  at  great  pains  and 
expense.  What  would  become  of  the  medical  science  in  general^ 
if  such  a  course  -was  adopted  ?  Dr.  Dickson,  the  first  man  in  tlie 
medical  profession  that  set  his   face  against   bleeding,  who   also 
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rntroduced  tonic  treatment,  had  met  with  the  same  reception  as  Mr. 
Thorley  when,  by  combining  a  number  of  ingredients  together 
in  certain  proportions,  he  manufactured  a  food,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent tonic  for  animals,  besides  its  feeding  properties. 

The  prejudice  which  he  once  entertained  against  this  food 
had  been  thus  removed.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  going 
abroad,  he  sold  oif  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  his  sheep,  but  retained  a 
few  favourites.  During  his  absence  these  animals  got  so  reduced 
in  condition,  that  about  half-a-dozen  of  them  died ;  of  the  sur- 
vivors, some  were  broken -mouthed  and  some  had  no  teeth; 
they  were  kept  on  a  fine  piece  of  clover.  When  he  again  saw 
them  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  were  a  perfect  bag  of  bones ; 
and  although  they  were  eating  oilcake  and  corn,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  impi'oving  in  the  least.  Being  distressed  at  this,  he 
bethought  himself  of  Thorley's  food,  and  procured  some,  without 
being  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  The  food  was  given  with  the 
oilcake  and  the  corn,  and  the  animals  improved  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree  ;  so  much  so,  that,  after  they  had  taken  it  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  he  really  hardly  knew  them.  AYhen  a  barrel  was 
exhaiisted,  he  left  off  giving  them  Thorley's  food,  and  also  their 
siipply  of  com  and  cake,  and  still  they  did  remarkably  well.  This 
food  seemed  to  have  renovated  the  whole  constitution.  When  he 
saw  these  animals  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  ewes  were  in  as  fine 
condition  as  possible  for  lambing.  Some  of  them  had  got  double 
lambs. 

His  interest  in  agriculture  prompted  him  to  communicate  these 
results  to  this  Society,  which  ought  to  be  open  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  such  subjects.  He  had  been  informed  that,  if  the  sale 
of  this  food  increased  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  its  price 
would  in  consequence  be  very  much  reduced.  That  would  be  a 
very  great  boon.  He  had  received  a  pile  of  letters  on  this  subject 
from  persons  who  had  received  benefit,  and  wished  to  express  their 
favourable  opinion.  He  should  not,  however,  read  these  letters,  but 
rather  hoped  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  gentlemen  who  could 
speak  of  their  own  experience.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  Mr, 
Thorlej-'s  invention  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  he  hoped  that 
it  would  have  support  from  agriculturists  generally,  and  that  its 
price  would  be  so  reduced  that  it  would  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  tenant-farmers  and  agriculturists  at  large. 

3Ir.  Cantrell  (Berks)  said  that  in  March,  last  year,  his  cart- 
horses were  feeding  on  hay  and  chaff,  and  did  very  badly :  he 
determined  to  try  some  of  Thorley's  Food,  though  he  had  been 
much  prejudiced  against  it.  He  gave  them  a  little  every  day,  until 
the  green  food  came,  and  certainly  they  improved  very  much. 
About  a  fortnight  ago,  instead  of  buying  more  of  Thorley's  food,  he 
got  a  condiment  made  b}'  Griffin  and  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
was  again  astonished  to  see  the  difference  which  was  produced  in 
his  cart-horses  within  a  short  time.  The  quantity  he  gave  was  not 
quite  half  a  pint  per  day.  The  carters  wetted  the  chaff,  then  took 
a  pinch  or  two,  and  sprinkled  it  through  the  sieve. 
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Mr.  Henry  Cottox  (Kent)  liad  tried  the  condiments  on  an  Irisli 
mare  which  had  been  sent  over  from  Irehmd  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
He  foimd  her  very  much  out  of  condition — very  ill ;  but  she  was  so 
much  restored  by  this  food  that  he  was  able  to  hunt  her  last 
year.  He  attributed  Ver  improvement  entirely  to  the  rapid  action 
of  the  condiment.  He  had  tried  it  also  on  dogs,  and  was  convinced 
that  it  did  them  good  after  a  long  wet  day.  He  had  tried  it  also 
on  cows,  and  found  that  it  ju'oduced  a  very  great  and  visible 
improvement  both  in  flesh  and  milk.  He  had  also  tried  it  on  pigs 
with  the  same  result;  he  had  put  pigs  in  two  different  sties, 
three  in  each,  feeding  one  set  of  pigs  with  this' condiment  and  the 
other  without  it;  and  those  which  had  the  condiment  showed  a 
more  rapid  improvement  in  their  condition  than  those  which  were 
not  supplied  with  it.  Prejudice  such  as  that  felt  against  this  food 
is  no  novelty.  When  he  first  introduced  steam  into  Kent  he  was 
considered  crazy;  now  he  could  look  out  of  his  window  and  see 
seven  or  eight  steam-engines  going  at  once. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  if  the  price  of  these  condiments 
were  much  reduced  they  might  be  made  of  inferior  materials. 

Mr.  Beale  Brown  remarked  on  the  influence  which  the  necessity 
for  advertising  exercised  on  the  price  of  this  food. 

Mr.  Snirsox  (Birmingham)  said  that,  being  a  nifinufacturer  of 
these  condiments  for  cattle,  he  did  not  know  Avhether  he  was  quite 
in  order ;  but  his  object  in  attending  that  discussion  was  to  afford 
information,  not  to  advertise  his  own  condiments.  The  credit  of 
being  the  first  maker  of  these  condiments  is  due  not  to  Mr.  Thorley, 
but  to  a  man  named  Henri.  Analyses  of  these  condiments  are  not 
of  the  slightest  use,  beyond  enabling  farmers  to  detect  the  presence 
of  any  rubbish  that  was  put  in  them,  because  their  feeding  pro- 
perties are  not  greater  than  those  of  a  good  sample  of  oil-cake. 
Their  sole  value  consists  in  their  health-giving  properties,  and 
these  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  proper  mixture  of  the  iiigre- 
dients.  This  kind  of  food,  though  useful  as  a  renovator  of  old  stock, 
was  still  more  profitable  for  the  young  animals.  He  found  that  he 
could  rear  calves  at  considerably  less  expense  by  giving  them  this 
food  with  skimmed  milk  than  by  giving  them  new  milk.  He  would 
not  assert  that  ski  aimed  milk  with  the  condiment  is  better  than 
new  milk  for  young  stock.  He  begged  to  refer  to  an  article  by  ]Mr. 
Bowick  in  'Bell's  Weekly  Messenger'  on  feeding  calves  with 
condiment.  He  had  tried  Avheat- flour  mixed  with  condiment,  and 
found  it  answer  exceedingly  well.  One  calf  kept  for  four  months 
in  that  way,  at  a  cost  of  17s.  8(7.  for  wheat- flour  and  condiments, 
exclusive  of  the  milk,  did  exceedingly  well.  It  was  turned  out 
from  the  1st  of  October  till  after  Christmas,  to  test  its  constitution, 
which  proved  better  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  ordinary 
treatment.  At  fifteen  mouths  old  it  was  sold  for  10/.  to  the  butcher, 
and  killed  for  beef. 

As  regarded  the  price  of  these  condiments,  three  years  ago  ho 
guaranteed  to  deliver  an  article  equal  to  Thorley 's  at  18/.  per  ton; 
and  he  should-  bo  happy  to  do  that  now.     The  only  question  for 
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farmers  to  consider  was  what  sucb.  an  article  was  wortli  to  tliem. 
The  proper  course  was  to  sell  at  a  fair  market  value,  and  thus  secure 
support,  rather  than  to  ask  for  patronage,  in  order  that  the  price 
might  be  hereafter  reduced.  Undoubtedly  there  were  great  ex- 
penses in  the  trade,  such  as  the  cost  of  advertisements,  and  a  con- 
siderable commission  to  agents ;  still  an  article  which  would  give 
satisfaction  might  be  made  at  25s.  per  cwt.  With  fair  competition 
prices  would  ultimate^  find  their  oyxn  level. 

Mr.  li.  S.  TH0.AIPS0N,  M.P.  (Yorkshire),  thought  Mr.  Beale  Brown 
was  wrong  in  assumuig  that  there  was  any  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  public  against  Thorley's  Food ;  for  he  had  never  met  Avith  any 
evidence  of  its  existence.  The  feeling  against  buying  the  food  at  its 
present  price  was  not  a  prejudice,  but  rather  a  conviction  that  it 
would  not  answer  to  lay  out  money  in  purchasing  this  article.  If 
this  feeling  could  be  called  a  prejudice,  Mr.  Thorlc}'  had  himself 
created  it  by  advertising  at  such  great  cost,  and  professing  too  much. 
He  gave  Mr.  Thorley  great  credit  for  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of 
his  advertisements,  for  he  had  never  seen  more  varied  advertise- 
ments at  raiH'ay  stations,  than  those  illustrations  which  show  the 
attitude  and  bearing  of  a  horse  before  and  after  taking  this  food. 
In  his  paper  and  his  advertisements  Mr.  Thorley  professed  to  do 
more  than  any  food  could  possibly  accomplish.  If  he  could  reduce 
the  expenses  of  his  advertisements  by  some  thousands  a  year, 
and  reduce  proportionately  the  price  of  the  food,  he  woidd  be  more 
likely  to  succeed.  He  (Mr.  Thompson)  was  glad  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  present  who  represented  the  makers  of  another  condi- 
ment, so  that  they  had  the  question  put  fairl}^  before  them.  With 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  condiment,  he  had  tried  it,  but  on  so 
small  a  scale,  and  for  so  short  a  time,  that  he  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  result  himself,  and  therefore  he  would  not  ask 
any  one  else  to  do  so.  As  far  as  it  went  the  result  was  not  satis- 
factory. 

They  were  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawes  for  his  experiments.  That 
gentleman  had  conclusively  settled  the  question  whether  it  would 
answer  to  employ  Mr.  Thorley's  condiment  on  a  large  scale  as 
feeding  stuff.  But  further  considerations  were  involved  in  this 
inquiry.  They  all  knew  that  a  man  might  be  so  out  of  health 
that  his  food  would  do  him  no  good,  and  that  a  very  few 
grains  of  rhubarb  or  quinine  given  to  him  when  in  this  state 
might  enable  him  to  digest  his  food  properly,  and  restore  him  to  a 
healthy  condition.  In  like  manner,  looking  to  the  antecedent 
probabilities  of  the  case,  the  use  of  condiment  with  food  might 
prove  a  valuable  adjunct  for  feeding  cattle  when  out  of  health.  That 
question  could,  however,  be  settled  only  by  extensive  trials  on  the 
part  of  farmers  themselves ;  if  the  price  of  these  condiments  could 
be  materially  reduced,  and^if  they  could  have  wide  experiments 
to  establish  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  quantities  in  which, 
they  could  be  given  with  the  greatest  effect,  they  would  then  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  speak  positivel}^  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  li.  Barker  wished  to  say  that  some  years  ago  his  neighbour, 
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Lord  Camoys,  used  condiment  for  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  found 
it  so  beneficial  that  he  had  continued  to  use  it,  without,  he  believed, 
inquiring  whether  or  not  he  could  obtain  a  similar  article  at  a 
lower  price.  Ko  one  of  his  acquaintance  kept  his  accounts  more 
regularly,  or  took  greater  care  not  to  inciir  an  outlay  for  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  obtain  an  adequate  return,  than  Lord  Camoys. 

Major  MuxN  (Kent)  stated,  that  two  years  ago  some  of  his  lambs 
were  very  ill  with  a  consumptive  cough,  and  had  a  peculiar  kind 
of  worm'  in  the  throat  or  the  air-passages.  His  bailifi"  asked  him  if 
he  should  try  Thorley's  Food,  and  his  reply  was,  "  Tiy  what  you 
like,  they  must  die."  The  food  was  given  to  a  large  number  of 
them,  and  they  recovered.  It  was  afterwards  tried  on  another 
batch  which  was  in  bad  condition,  and  they  also  recovered.  He 
did  not  watch  those  cases  sufficiently  to  say  that  Thorley's  Food 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  recoveiy  of  these  animals.  They  were 
kept  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  lambs  were  first  put  out  to  grass 
on  some  salt  marshes  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppcy  ;  they  were  afterwards 
put  in  folds  on  thej.mainland  at  Faversham,  and  then  it  was  that 
they  got  that  hacking  cough,  and  became  diseased.  In  the  autumn 
of  1800,  when  one  of  his  farms  was  let,  the  incoming  tenant  dis- 
appointed him  by  declining  to  take  a  large  number  of  lambs  which 
were  called  refuse  or  worthless.  He  was  told  tliat  he  would  not 
get  more  than  six,  seven,  or  at  the  utmost  ten  shillings  a  piece  for 
from  one  to  two  hundred  of  them.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
these  refuse  lambs  were  put  into  his  paddock.  His  bailift'  suggested 
the  use  of  Thorley's  Food.  He  picked  out  twenty-five  of  the  worst 
to  besrln  with.  Five  of  these  died  within  a  fortnight,  and  three 
others  wdre  in  such  bad  condition  that  they  had  to  be  killed.  The 
remainder  of  them  he  carried  through ;  some  were  still  at  home, 
and  some  were  sold  about  two  months  ago  at  45s.  to  46s.  apiece. 
These  animals  were  all  kept  in  the  common  way,  except  that  they 
had  some  bruised  beans  and  peas  for  a  time,  and  therefore  the  result 
might  be  attributed  to  Thorley's  Food. 

He  once  so  much  improved  a  worn-out  horse  with  this  food,  that 
he  was  lent  to  a  butcher  on  the  condition  that  he  was  well  fed.  The 
butcher  was  a  bad  horse-master,  and  the  horse,  a  delicate  feeder, 
got  out  of  condition  again,  but  a  cask  of  Thorley's  Food  again 
restored  him  to  health.  He  only  regarded  condiments  as  restoratives 
or  medicines ;  whether  or  not  they  had  any  fattening  properties  as 
well,  was  a  question  into  which  he  did  not  enter :  all  he  knew  was 
that  it  had  restored  these  animals  under  pecidiar  ciicumstances,  in 
successive  years,  and  with  the  same  general  system  of  management 
that  the  sheep  and  horses  would  have  been  subjected  to  without 
this  extra  food.  He  might  further  state  that,  wlien  he  had  tried 
the  condiment  of  another  maker  on  a  hoi'se  and  on  some  sheep,  it 
produced  no  effect,  although  Thorley's  Food,  subsequently  purchased, 
restored  these  animals  to  health.  They  were  all,  no  doubt,  very 
much  indebted  to  the  agricultural  chemists  for  the  analyses  which 
they  had  given,  but  these  only  went  to  show  that  there  were  no 
extraordinary  fattening  qualities  in  these  condiments. 
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i\rr.  Lawes  ( Eotliamsted )  did  not  think  anybody  who  had 
listened  to  this  discussion  coukl  donbt  that  Thorley's  Food  had 
certain  beneficial  qualities.  i\Ir.  Brown  and  other  gentlemen  who 
had  stated  their  experience  spoke  rather  of  its  merits  as  a  medicine  ; 
but  the  question  which  chiefly  affected  them,  as  agriculturists,  was 
v/hether  these  things  were  beneficial  for  animals  in  health  ;  whether, 
in  that  case,  they  would  be  a  good  substitute  for,  or  assistant  to, 
natural  food.  The  medicinal  part  of  the  question,  namely,  whether 
this  food  was  beneficial  or  not  as  regarded  sick  and  diseased  animals, 
was  a  very  limited  one.  He  admitted  that  there  were  tonic  pro- 
perties in  this  food.  In  his  experiments,  nothing  was  more  striking 
than  the  greatly-increased  consumption  of  food  to  which  these 
condiments  led.  The  pigs  consumed  a  larger  amount ;  but  there 
was  no  benefit  in  that,  unless  they  assimilated  more  food  :  in  this 
case  they  got  an  increased  consumption  of  food  without  an  increase 
of  flesh.  If,  therefore,  the  condiment  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
would  rather  not  use  it,  because  his  animals,  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  meat  on  barley -meal,  ate  more. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  made  these  experiments  on  pigs,  he  tried 
also  what  effect  this  food  would  produce  on  sheep.  These  experiments 
were  not  quite  complete,  but  he  would  give  an  outline  of  the  result 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  weeks.  Twenty  sheep  were  picked  out  of  a 
very  large  flock,  all  being  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  weight. 
Five  of  them  were  put  on  linseed-cake,  hay,  and  swedes.  They 
had  1  lb.  of  hay  per  day,  ^  lb.  of  linseed-cake,  and  as  much  swedes 
as  they  liked  to  eat.  The  corresponding  five  sheep  received  the 
same  amount  of  hay,  but  only  6  oz.  of  linseed-cake,  and  2  oz.  of 
Thorley's  condiment,  and  swedes  ad  libitum.  The  other  ten  he 
fed  with  cotton-seed  cake,  instead  of  linseed-cake.  He  did  not 
find  that  the  sheep  ate  a  bit  more  food  when  they  received  Thorley's 
condiment  than  when  they  did  not  receive  it ;  the  consumption  in 
the  two  cases  was  exactly  alike  ;  so  that  the  condiment  had  not  the 
same  effect  on  the  ruminant  animal  that  it  had  on  the  pig. 

The  real  question  was,  how  much  food  passed  through  the  animal  to 
produce  100  lbs.  increase  of  flesh  ?  He  found  that,  without  Thorley's 
Food,  it  required  2 7 -i  lbs.  of  clover-chaff,  137  lbs.  of  linseed-cake, 
and  3824  lbs.  of  swedes.  With  Thorley's  Food,  it  took  285  lbs.  of 
elover-chaff,  107  lbs.  of  linseed-cake,  3980  lbs.  of  swedes,  and  35  lbs. 
also  of  Thorley's  Food ;  the  difference  between  the  two  being,  that 
in  one  case  it  took  4236  lbs.,  and  in  the  other  4409  lbs. :  that  was  to 
say,  with  Thorley's  Food,  about  200  lbs.  more  food  was  required  to 
produce  a  given  increase.  The  sheep  were  not  yet  killed.  Still, 
sixteen  weeks'  experiments  were,  he  thought,  sufficient  to  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  what  would  be  the  result,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
produce  being  4536  lbs.  without  Thorley's  Food  and  4576  lbs.  with 
it.  The  difference  was  not  much;  still,  in  both  cases,  a  rather 
larger  amoiant  of  food  was  required  to  secure  a  certain  increase  of 
flesh  when  Thorley's  Food  was  used.  That  result  was,  he  thought, 
exactly  what  science  would  have  predicted ;  there  was  nothing  in 
science  to  show  that  things  which  had  tonic  or  stimulating  pro- 
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pcrties  were  likely  to  increase  the  assimilation  of  food,  althoiigli 
they  might  cause  a  larger  quantity  of  food  to  pass  through  the 
stomach  of  the  animal. 

As  food  for  animals  in  good  health,  condiments  are  not  to  ho 
recommended ;  as  medicines  they,  no  doubt,  had  properties  of  a 
stimulating  character,  which  would  enable  animals  to  digest  food 
when  they  could  not  otherwise  do  so. 

Mr.  Suipsox  said  that  a  Yorkshire  friend  of  his,  a  successful  pig- 
breeder,  remarked,  referring  to  Mr.  Lawes's  trials  on  pigs,  that  either 
that  gentleman  must  have  selelected  a  very  bad  sort  of  pig,  or  his 
barley-meal  was  of  inferior  quality,  because  he  could  always  make  his 
pigs  produce  a  larger  amount  of  meat  from  a  given  quantity  of  barley- 
meal  than  Mr.  Lawes  had  done. 

Mr.  Frere  said,  Last  spring  I  was  told  by  my  bailiff  that  two  cows, 
when  tied  up  to  fatten,  did  not  thrive  as  was  expected,  and  had  better 
be  sold.  I  thought,  however,  that  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  Society 
to  try  them  on  Thorley's  Food,  with  which  they  were  accordingly  fed 
for  three  months,  being  weighed  at  first  every  fortnight,  and  then  each 
month.  At  the  end  of  three  months  Thorley's  food  was  discontinued, 
and  the  animals  kept  on  for  two  months  longer.  Their  food  was  cen- 
tinued  jDrecisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  one  month  before  Thor- 
ley's food  was  supplied  them,  during  which  month  they  did  not  gain 
in  weight.  During  the  first  tv/o  months  when  Thorley's  food  was 
given  them  the  cows  gained  in  Aveight,  in  the  third  month  they 
remained  of  the  same  weight.  The  gain  of  one  animal  for  the  first 
two  months  was  74  lbs.  in  all,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  9  lbs. 
a-week  for  the  first  eight  weeks,  or  G  lbs.  a-week  over  the  whole  three 
months.  The  increase  iq>on  the  other  animal  for  the  two  months  was 
58  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  a-week  for  the  eight  weeks,  or  5  lbs. 
a-week  for  the  tviclve  weeks.  During  this  time  each  cow  gave 
6  quarts  of  milk  daily,  being,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  an  increase  of 
one  quart  per  day  upon  what  it  was  before  administering  Thorley's 
Food  ;  dii'ectly  we  left  off  Thorley's  Food,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  milk  fell  from  G  quarts  to  4  daily,  a  result  which  was,  perhaps, 
aided  by  the  time  that  had  intervened  from  the  period  of  calving. 
But  still  there  was  a  more  rapid  transition  than  the  gTadual  falling  off 
of  milk  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  food,  whilst  it  increased 
the  milk,  produced  no  bad  efl:ects  upon  the  flavom*  of  the  milk  and 
butter.  The  animals  were  valued  at  28/.  in  the  spring,  and  were  sold 
for  32Z.  in  the  autumn  ;  they  were  probably  worth  as  much  in  Jidy,  at 
the  end  of  the  three  months,  as  at  the  end  of  five  ;  and  if  the  milk 
they  gave  was  valued  at  2d.  a  quart,  they  jjaid  for  their  food  diu'ing 
the  three  months  in  which  Thorley's  food  was  supplied  them,  and  did 
not  pay  for  their  food  during  the  two  months  afterwards.  I  consider, 
then,  that  condiments  are  serviceable  for  stock  that  is  ailing,  but  not 
for  healthy  animals  in  general. 

Professor  SuiONDS.-^Although  this  subject  is  one  which  is  fraught 
with  interest  to  farmers,  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  making  too 
much  of  it.  Condiments,  indeed,  are  no  longer  forced  ujjon  the  notice 
of  the  public  as  food ;  we  hear  no  more  of  the  concentrated  materials 
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tliat  tliey  contained,  for  upon  that  point  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes 
have  fully  satisfied  every  unprejudiced  mind ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  the  nitrogenised  materials  which  these  compounds 
contain  are  piu'chased  at  an  enomious  cost.  The  composition  of  these 
mixtures  is  pretty  well  known,  although  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
linseed-cake,  maize,  lentils,  &c.,  are  used  may  be  unknown  or  variable  : 
but  then  we  have  the  addition  of  some  which  may.  be  called  medicinal 
agents,  such  as  cmnminseed,  carrav/ayseed,  aniseed,  and  liquorice 
powder,  to  which  are  added  some  sulphate  of  antimony,  salt,  and 
other  substances,  many  of  which  are  really  chemically  incom- 
patible one  with  the  other,  and  do  not  combine  vrell  together. 
Do,  then,  these  agents  really  promote  digestion  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  food  ■?  I  can  readily  enough  understand  that  they  have 
that  effect.  Many  of  them  act  as  invigorators  of  the  system,  and 
therefore  enable  the  animal,  if  its  digestive  organs  are  weakened,  hj 
old  age  or  other  causes,  to  digest  the  same  quantity  of  food  in  a 
less  amount  of  time,  and  consequently  to  appropriate  an  increased 
quantity  of  food.  But  I  think  all  this  may  be  attained  in  a 
much  easier  and  much  safer  way.  If  we  took  some  well-ground 
linseed-mcal,  and  mth  that  pea  or  bean  meal,  or  any  of  those  highly 
nitrogenised  matters,  and  add  to  them  a  small  quantity  of  salt — which 
will  simply  supj)ly  the  salts  of  soda  to  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  bile — and  if  we  add  to  that  any  simple  sto- 
machic matter  in  the  shape  of  cimiminseed,  carrawayseed,  aniseed, 
ginger,  gentian,  or  any  of  those  materials  which  will  act  simply  as 
stomachics,  then  we  shall  have  all  we  require  in  these  respects. 

Fanners,  however,  are  not  provided  with  the  machinery  requii-ed 
for  effectually  compounding  these  mixtures,  and  may  buy  them  ready 
prepared  to  greater  advantage  ;  but  for  agiicultuiists  to  be  purchasing 
these  so-called  condiments  at  the  rate  of  -iO/.  a  ton,  is  monstrously 
absiu-d.  I  know  well,  and  other  practical  gentlemen  here  present  can 
confirm  my  statement,  that  such  compounds  can  be  sold  at  from  18s. 
to  11.  per  cwt.,  and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  manufactui-er. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  experience  of  3Iajor  Mtmn  with  lambs 
that  were  subject  to  a  special  disease.  Major  Munn  has  given  us  facts 
that  would  almost  lead  to  the  inference  that  Thorley's  Food  is  a  very 
excellent  anthelmintic — that,  in  reality,  it  destroys  those  thread-like 
worms  that  are  situated  mthin  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  animal. 
With  all  due  deference  to  Major  Munn  upon  that  point,  I  would  say 
that  Thorley's  Food  has  no  anthelmintic  properties  whatever.  The 
good,  therefore,  which- arose  in  this  individual  instance,  is  simply 
traceable  to  those  agents  which,  acting  as  a  tonic  on  the  system, 
enabled  the  animal  to  make  a  little  more  blood  out  of  its  food  than 
it  had  done  before.  A  generous  diet  of  corn  and  cake,  with  a  little 
salt,  would  have  j)roduced  precisely  the  same  effects  as  Thorley's  Food, 
and  at  much  less  cost. 

The  CiiAiRJiAN. — The  great  advantage  which  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  has  over  the  mere  reading  of  wiitten  treatises  is,  that  you  hear 
the  p-os  and  the  cons.     We  have  had  two  scientific  accounts  of  this 
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food — one  from  Mr.  Lawes,  and  tlie  other  from  our  veterinary  pro- 
fessor. Mr.  Beale  Browne,  speaking  from  experience,  lias  told  ns 
that  this  food  of  Thorley's  is  both  noiu-ishing  and  medicinal.  Our 
veterinary  professor  confiiTQS  his  statement  as  to  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  some  of  the  ingredients.  So  far,  then,  we  are  no  longer  acting  in 
the  dark.  If  any  gentleman  has  cattle  that  are  not  well,  he  will 
naturally  try  this  Thorley's  Food,  and  at  the  same  time  try  common 
food  upon  animals  that  are  in  perfect  health.  Then,  if  he  brings  the 
iwo — those  fed  on  Thorley's  Food,  and  those  that  are  fed  on  common 
food — to  the  same  condition,  he  will  have  established  the  fact  that 
Thorley's  Food  is  a  valuable  thing  for  an  animal  not  in  sound  health. 
It  remains  for  gentlemen  to  try  this  without  prejudice  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 


Meeting  of  WeeMy  Council,  March  26ih.  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hoebs,  V.P., 
in  the  Chair. 

On  Agricultural  Steam-boilers  and  their  proper  Management. 

Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  in  introducing  this  subject,  said, — This  subject 
coidd  hardly  have  been  brought  Avith  propriety  before  the  Council 
and  Members  of  this  Society  a  few  years  ago,  when  steam  was  only 
gTadually  making  its  way  into  use  for  agricultural  pm-poses.  Now, 
however,  that  we  are  not  only  thrashing,  chaff-cutting,  and  performing 
other  operations  by  steam-power,  but  are  introducing  it  into  our 
fields  for  ploughing  and  cultivation,  it  behoves  us  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  connected  with  steam  and  water,  and  also  to 
be  cautious  how  we  use  what  is  a  most  excellent  servant  if  properly 
dealt  with,  but  a  most  terrible  master  if  it  escape  from  our  control. 

The  small  number  of  cases  of  boiler  exjdosions  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  steam-power  used  in  agriculture  arises  in  a  great  measiu-e 
from  the  perfect  way  in  which  boilers  and  engines  are  made  and  sent 
out  by  the  leading  manufacturers,  and  partly  also  from  the  imexpected 
but  gratifying  fact  that  oiu-  laboiu-ers  have  tm-ned  out  to  be  most  excel- 
lent and  efficient  engine-drivers  when  once  initiated  by  a  mechanic 
who  knows  his  duty,  and  especially  after  they  have  been — say  for 
the  first  twelve  months — well  looked  after  by  the  master  or  o^^-ner  of 
the  engine. 

The  total  quantity  of  steam-power  in  agricultm-al  use  in  England 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Morton,  in 
his  '  Handbook  of  Farm  Laboiu*,'  it  has  been  increased  during  the  last 
four  years  by  the  addition  of  upwards  of  40,000  horse-power,  of  which 
a  very  large  proportion  is  emj^loyed  in  portable  engines,  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  in  fixed  engines. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  have  not  trusted  to  my  own  scientific 
knowledge,  but  have  consulted  men  of  eminence  and  reputation  in  the 
country  ;  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention,  in  a  few  words, 
to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  steam  itself. 
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Mr.  William  Crook,  editor  of  the  '  Chemical  Gazette,'  who  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  mth  the  new  method  of  analysing  metals  by  light, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  says : — 

"  There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  the  ebulUtion  of  water  which  are 
not  generally  known,  but  which  would  throw  considerable  light  on  many  boiler 
explosions.  Any  one  who  has  watched  perfectly  pure  water  boiling  in  a  clean 
glass  vessel,  open  at  the  top,  will  have  observed  the  tremendous  force  with 
Avhich  the  steam  bursts  forth  at  intervals,  whilst  at  intermediate  times  the 
liquid  is  quite  at  rest.  I  have  sometimes  had  thin  glass  flasks  shattered  to 
pieces  by  this  explosive  force  of  the  boiling  water,  and  that  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  presence  of  different  chemicals  dissolved  in  the 
water  has  considerable  influence  on  this  percussive  ebullition  ;  alkalies,  for 
instance,  increasing  the  violence  ;  Avhilst  if  a  gas  is  being  evolved  in  the  hquid, 
the  boiling  takes  place  with  perfect  tranquillity.  A  great  deal,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  mineral  impurities  which  it 
contains,  some  waters  being  quite  free  from  this  property,  and  others  possessing 
it  to  a  dansierous  extent.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  amount  of  insoluble 
matter  (carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime)  deposited  in  the  boiler,  and  upon  the 
state  of  aggregation  in  which  the  deposit  is  formed — a  sandy  deposit  being  of 
little  importance,  but  a  hard  stony  cake  being  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  inju- 
rious results."- 

The  hoilers  of /.rerZ  engines  have  an  advantage  over  those  oi  portable 
engines,  in  that  they  are  constantly  supplied  mth  the  same  kind  of 
water  and  the  same  quality  of  coal,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  their  being 
constantly  under  the  care  of  the  same  individual,  who,  as  in  the 
dressing  of  a  horse,  can  v/ork  better  with  an  engine  in  "  its  own 
stall,"  so  to  speak,  than  he  could  with  one  going  about  to  dilfercnt 
parts  of  the  country.  But  pwtable  engines  are  differently  circum- 
stanced, especially  when  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  hired  them  ; 
and  their  boilers  are  filled  one  day  out  of  one  ditch,  and  the  next  out 
of  another  ;  one  day  with  soft  water,  another  day  with  hard  water  ;  in 
short,  with  water  of  different  degrees  of  impurity.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  heated  %vith  different  kinds  of  fuel ;  they  go  through  a  large 
amount  of  weather-wear ;  they  are  too  often  imperfectly  cleaned  ;  and 
from  their  being  hurried  fi-om  one  job  to  another,  they  are  so  fre- 
quently neglected  as  to  be  additionally  liable  to  accident.  Nor  is 
this  an  unimportant  circumstance,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Crook,  as 
already  quoted,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  and 
the  mineral  impurities  it  contains,  and  a  great  deal  on  the  stato  of 
aggregation  in  which  the  deposit  is  formed. 

Water  when  it  boils,  has  in  it  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  If  that  air 
be  boiled  out  of  it,  the  boiling  is  checked.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
water  boils  always  at  the  temperature  of  212^;  for,  according  to  the 
degree  of  pressure,  it  may  either  boil  at  a  lower  temperature,  or  be 
made  not  to  boil,  but  remain  quiescent,  at  a  temperatm-e  far  higher- 
than  212^.  The  foUo^ang  extract  from  a  work  by  Dr.  Carpenter- 
shows  in  a  few  words  how,  under  certain  pressure,  water  is  made  to. 
boil,  and  how  vapour  is  formed  : — 

"  Water  without  air  boils  only  at  intervals,  and  stops  altogether  ;  but  if, 
when  it  has  stopped,  air  be  admitted  by  means  of  any  solid  substance  which  is 
put  into  it,  however  small  the  quantity  of  that  substance,  it  will  begin  boiling 
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again.     The  smallest  quantity  of  air  that  can  be  introduced  will  cause  it  to  boil 
again." 

Now,  what  frequently  happens,  I  will  not  say  in  connection  witli 
agriculture,  but  in  connection  with  mamifactiu-es  generally,  is  this : 
when  the  men  stop  for  a  meal,  for  instance  at  dinner-time — they  arc 
perhaps  doing  a  job  by  measm-e^being  very  anxious  to  get  the  steam 
up  as  soon  as  possible  after  dinner  is  over,  they  take  the  precaution 
to  keep  everything  as  hot  as  they  jjossibly  can ;  and  although  perhaps 
they  imagine  that  no  boiling  can  take  place,  and  that  the  engine 
being  at  rest  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  yet  exjjlosions 
have  taken  place  while  the  engine  has  been  in  that  supjiosed  state  of 
rest,  from  the  formation  of  vapour  diu'ing  a  time  when  the  water  was 
actually  hotter  than  when  boiling,  and  yet  not  boiling. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  are  of  very  rare  occiu-rencc  in  agiiculture, 
because,  as  engines  are  now  tiu-ned  out,  something  is  always  made  to 
give  way  ;  and  if  the  excellent  precautionary  rules  for  the  management 
of  steam-engines,  given  by  Mr.  Eansome,*  and  approved  by  Messrs. 
Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  and  other  great  machine-makers,  were 
observed  in  practice,  we  should,  I  believe,  have  fewer  accidents.  One 
of  these  rules  is  very  often  evaded.     Mr,  Ransome  says  : — 

''  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  safety-valve  should  be  opened  hj 
hand  and  examined,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  obstructed  in  any  way  ;  the 
spring-balance  may  then  be  screwed  down  to  about  10  lbs.,  and  when  the  steam 
blows  off  at  that  point  it  may  be  gradually  screwed  down  to  45  or  50  lbs.,  as 
the  steam  rises.  The  spriyig-balance  should  on  no  account  he  left  ahuays 
screived  clown  to  the  full  pressure  ivhen  the  entjine  is  not  at  lodrl;  and  the  steam 
not  V2)." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  spring-balance  is  too  often  left  screwed 
while  the  men  are  at  dinner.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
myself  had  to  interfere,  in  consequence  of  the  state  in  which  I  have 
found  it ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  me  that  there 
should  be  so  much  igTiorance  of  the  eflects  of  confining  a  large  body  of 
steam  in  a  small  space.     Dr.  Carpenter  says  : — 

"  The  expansion  of  liquids  under  the  influence  of  heat  increases  very  rajiidly 
as  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  it  is  particularly  great  when  the  liquid  is 
heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point.  The  change  of  bulk  is  tlien  very  great  and 
sudden ;  for  all  vapours  have  many  times  the  bulk  of  the  liquids  I'rom  which 
they  rose.  Thus  a  pint  of  water  would  produce  1694  pints  of  steam  at  the 
ordinary  pressure.  Though  the  vaporisation  of  fluids  takes  place  chiefly  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  yet  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  it  is  very 
different  under  different  degrees  of  pressure.  Thus,  if  we  take  water  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  as  the  standard,  we  should  find  that  anj^  additional  pressure 
(such  as  would  be  produced  if  the  vessel  were  tightly  closed)  would  render  an 
additional  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  it  into  steam  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  ordinary  pressure  of  air  will  cause  water  to  boil 
at  a  much  lower  temperature,  as  happens  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  or 
may  easily  be  shoMm  by  the  air-pump.  Under  pressure  of  the  most  powerful 
kind,  water  has  been  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  iron  vessel  which  con- 
tained it  was  red-hot  throughout ;  and  if  the  pressure  had  been  withdrawn  in 
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a  very  slight  degree,  the  water  would  have  immediately  passed  into  the  con- 
ditiou  of  steam,  which,  by  its  veiy  great  elasticity  at  high  temperatures,  would 
have  blown  the  vessel  to  pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
air  has  been  entirely  removed,  water  boils  at  a  temperature  not  above  that  which 
it  naturally  has  on  a  hot  daj\" 

As  boilers  having  an  incrustation  on  their  inner  surface,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deposit  of  the  impurities  in  water,  are  liable  to  "  bui-n,"  it 
is  highly  important  to  prevent  such  incrustations,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nish the  chances  of  accident.  A  discovery  with  this  object  in  view — 
it  cannot  be  termed  an  invention — has  been  made  by  Mr.  Spiller,  the 
manager  of  the  Chemical  Establishment  in  the  War  Department,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  the  Government  works  at  Woolwich. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Chemical  Establishment  of  the  War  Department, 
Woolwich,  March  22,  1862. 

■  "  Meyiiorandum  respectinrj  the  Prevention  of  Incrustation  in  Steccin-'boilers. — 
The  hard  mineral  deposits  which  gradually  accumulate  on  the  interior  surfaces 
of  steam-boilers  owe  their  formation  to  the  presence  of  lime  and  other  impurities 
in  the  feed- water.  By  the  gTadual  heating  and  evaporation  of  the  water  these 
calcareous  matters  are  slowly  deposited  in  a  semi-crystalline  form,  and  give 
rise  to  adherent  crusts,  often  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength,  which 
render  it  necessary  to  interrupt  the  action  of  the  boiler  at  short  intervals  in 
order  that  it  may  be  opened  and  cleansed  by  chipping  or  some  such  laborious 
mechanical  means.  If,  however,  a  small  proportion  of  crude  caustic  soda  be 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  boiler  at  first  starting,  and  occasionally  renewed 
during  the  continuance  of  its  working,  this  chemical  agent  will  be  found  to 
have  the  property  of  immediately  precipitating,  in  a  granular  or  sandy  form, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lime  compounds  originally  dissolved  in  the  water. 
These  small  particles  readily  subside  as  a  kind  of  mud,  and  may  be  ejected 
from  the  boiler  by  opening  the  lower  '  blow-off  cocks  for  a  few  seconds  once 
or  twice  during  the  day. 

"  The  dose  of  caustic  soda  necessary  to  be  employed  for  this  pin-pose  will 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  hardness  or  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  water  : 
as  a  general  rule,  three  or  four  pounds  per  week  will  serve  for  a  boiler  of 
20-ho'i-se  power.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  the  proportion  at  a 
minimum,  since  the  use  of  a  large  excess  has  undoubtedly  an  injurious  tendency 
in  disturbing  the  steady  arid  proper  action  of  the  boiler.  By  employing  this 
small  quantity  of  soda,  the  scale  will  become  so  diminished  in  amount  and 
thickness  as  to  permit  of  the  boiler  being  used  much  longer  than  the  ordinary 
period  without  inconvenience.  There  are  several  methods  of  introducing  the 
soda.  It  should  first  be  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  it  will  risually  be  advantageous 
to  prepare  a  solution  of  known  strength — say  3  lbs.  in  a  gallon — which  can  be 
measured  from  the  stock  as  required,  and  either  poured  through  the  safety- 
valve  or  pumped  in  with  the  feed-water. 

"  An  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  boiler  after  a  preliminary  trial  will 
afford  the  most  satisfactory  indication  of  the  economy  of  the  process,  and  enable 
a  judgment  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  material  to  be  employed. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  altogether  the  formation  of  a  thin  scale  ;  but,  on  opening 
the  boiler,  the  deposit  should  be  trifling  in  amount  and  of  so  soft  a  nature  as 
to  permit  of  its  easy  removal  from  the  iron  plates.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  the  soda  exerting  any  corrosive  action  upon  the  metal  of  the  boiler 
or  fittings ;  its  alkaline  properties  are  known  to  have  a  tendency  to  preserve 
the  iron  from  rust. 
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"  It  may  be  stated  that  the  system  now  described  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  j'ears  in  the  Eoyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  also  at  other  manufactories 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  application  of  caustic  soda  for  this 
purpose  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  undersigned,  who  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  acquainted  with  any  material  which  is  at  once  so  efficient  and 
inexpensive.  "  John  Spiller,  F.C.S." 

On  tlie  vexed  question  of  the  formation  of  boilers,  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  Society  writes  to  me  as  follows  :— 

"It  is  a  singular  thing  that  though  we  have  made  great  improvements  of 
late  in  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  &oi7er-engineering  is  very  much  what 
it  was  at  the  time  of  Watt ;  bj^  which  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  imjirovc- 
ments  in  boilers  have  not  been  made  since  that  period,  but  that,  compared  with 
the  progress  in  the  construction  and  management  of  steam-engines,  that  of 
boilers  has  made  comparatively  little  advance." 

In  several  large  towns,  such  as  London  and  Manchester,  there  are 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  steam-boiler  exjilosions,  and  duly  quali- 
fied persons  are  sent  once  a  month,  or  at  stated  periods,  to  examine  the 
boilers  belonging  to  members.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Man- 
chester Association,  there  were  diu-ing  the  month  of  January  last  no  less 
than  ninety  accidents  to  boilers,  in  some  shape  or  other,  but  of  these 
only  eight  appear  to  have  been  dangerous.  The  Association,  neverthe- 
less, remark  in  their  Report  that  "  incrustation  shoidd  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  matter  of  inconvenience,  but  {vequentlj  ot positive  danger ." 
T  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  rural  districts  we  shall  ever  have  such  an 
array  of  accidents  as  that  reported  by  the  Manchester  Association,  but 
we  might,  I  think,  as  agricidtiu-ists,  take  a  lesson  out  of  their  book, 
by  forming  associations  in  different  districts  for  the  periodical  insjiec- 
tion  and  sujDcrvision  of  oui*  machine  boilers  and  engines.  Mr.  Fowler 
is  understood  to  have  determined  on  having  an  establishment  for  that 
purpose  at  Swindon — a  central  sj^ot,  around  which,  within  a  certain 
area,  a  great  many  steam-ploughs  of  his  make  are  at  work ;  and  he 
intends,  for  a  moderate  annual  charge,  to  ascertain,  by  periodical 
visits,  whether  or  not  these  steam-ploughs  and  machines  are  in  working 
order.  As  agriculturists  we  have  not  many  accidents  in  the  form  of 
boiler  explosions,  but  there  are  a  great  many  minor  accidents  connected 
with  steam  machinery,  which  might  be  avoided  by  systematic  inspec- 
tion and  periodical  supervision.  A  gentleman  in  Gloucestershire 
says  in  a  letter  to  me :— "  My  brotlicr-in-law,  a  Gloucester  cloth- 
manufacturer,  is  guardian  of  a  union,  four-fifths  of  which  is  certainlj^ 
manufacturing ;  but  he  finds  on  investigation  that  the  cases  which 
come  before  liim  requiring  relief  on  account  of  accidents  are  not  only 
relatively,  but  absolutely,  more  numerous  in  the  agricultural  parishes." 
A  large  number  of  these  accidents  to  individuals  arise,  I  believe,  from 
the  valves  of  steam-engines  getting  out  of  order,  from  the  gauges  being 
defective,  and  from  other  causes,  the  remedy  for  which,  if  the  matter- 
were  promptly  looked  into,  would  be  simple  and  inexpensive. 
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The  Discussion. 

The  fitness  of  well-conducted  and  conscientious  farm-labourers 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  and  working  of  steam-engines,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Holland,  was  illustrated  from  experience  by  Mr. 
Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Beale  Brown,  and  Mr.  Frere.  In  allusion  to 
this  subject,  Mr.  Amos,  C.E.,  said  that  when,  after  making  a  valuable 
engine  for  a  gentleman  present,  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  choice 
of  an  engineer,  he  recommended  that  the  engine  should  be  j^laced 
in  the  hands  of  a  steady-going  labouring  man,  clean  and  particular 
in  his  habits,  who  would  feel  himself  flattered  by  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  who,  though  he  might  know  no  more,  perhaps,  than 
was  told  him,  would  practise  that  little  religiously ;  whereas,  if  an 
engineer  were  employed,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  often  absent  from 
the  post  of  duty,  and  thereby  cause  delay  and  inconvenience. 

The  causes  of  boiler  explosions  were  variously  stated.      * 

By  Mr.  Amos  they  were  attributed  more  to  imperfect  construction 
and  careless  work  than  any  chemical  cause :  indeed,  he  was  quite 
sure  that,  if  the  explosions  which  had  occurred  had  been  more  care- 
fully investigated  and  honestly  reported  on,  nine-tenths  of  them 
would  have  been  proved  to  arise  either  from  some  fault  in  the 
original  construction,  or  from  inattention  in  working.  Accidents, 
when  they  occur,  are  too  frequently  made  light  of  or  glossed  over. 
During  dinner-hour  the  boiler  is,  perhaps,  left  with  a  strong  coke- 
like fire  under  it,  with  the  damper  closed  and  the  door  open. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  more  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
boilers  not  well  constructed,  the  water  might  be  lifted  up  in 
degree,  and  the  starting  of  the  engine  or  the  injection  of  the  force- 
pump  might  prove  a  disturbing  cause.  The  steam  might  then  be 
generated  faster  than  it  could  be  liberated  by  the  safety-valve,  and 
thus  an  explosion  might  ensue,  though  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  none  of  the  explosions  he  had  witnessed  had  so  originated. 
Mr.  Amos  agreed  with  ]\Ir.  Holland  that  an  engine-driver  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  frequently'  moving  the  safety-valve  to  see  that  it  is 
in  good  order.  There  is  a  very  good  method  of  securing  that  object 
in  use  at  the  Crj^stal  Palace.  The  safety-valve  is  so  constructed 
tliat  it  is  moved  on  the  opening  of  either  of  the  fire-doors ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  open  the  doors  unless  the  safety-valve  is  all  right. 

Professor  AVilsox,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Eansome's  rule  (p.  430), 
.suggested  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  open  the  valves  before 
the  water  boiled  than  after  boiling  had  commenced,  because  the 
greatest  risk  of  an  explosion  is  at  the  moment  when  the  water 
begins  to  boil.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  open  the  valve  directly 
heat  is  employed,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  all  is  right, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  fire  has  been  drawn  overnight, 
the  boiler  left  charged  with  water,  and  the  fire  lighted  up  again 
next  morning. 

Mr.  Amos  said,  on  opening  the  valve  the  air  is  first  expanded 
by  heat,  and  then  it  rushes  out;    so  long  as  air  is  kept  in  the 
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"boiler  there  is  no  danger.  During  the  time  the  steam  is  being 
got  np,  the  fire  is  in  an  excited  state,  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
flame  playing  upon  the  boiler  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  water  in 
a  state  of  ebullition  ;  the  danger  of  the  water  attaining  heat  without 
throwing  off"  steam  is  when  there  is  a  steady  coat  of  fire  upon  it. 
When  the  steam  is  being  got  up,  and  the  fire  is  in  that  state  of 
levity,  the  opening  of  the  valve  is  of  no  iise,  except  to  ascertain 
that  the  valve  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Appold  said  he  believed  the  freer  the  water  is  from  air,  the 
more  likely  is  the  boiler  to  explode.  He  had  taken  water,  got  rid. 
of  the  air,  and  heated  the  water  up  to  240°  instead  of  212°.  One 
day  he  left  it  in  his  room  with  a  thei'moraeter  in  it,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  exploded,  the  steam  blowing  the  thermometer  out  of  the 
flask,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerably  greater  pressure' 
than  240°,  up  to  which  point  he  had  watched  it ;  from  that  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  more  free  the  water  is  from  air, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  of  accidents.  In  the  case  of  agricultural 
engines,  on  shutting  off"  the  water  altogether,  and  allowing  a  small 
jet  of  steam  to  escape  from  the  boiler,  the  whole  of  the  air  will  be 
got  rid  of.  For  a  time,  if  the  valve  closes,  the  water  thus  exhausted 
of  air  may  lie  still,  but  the  moment  the  pressure  is  removed,  how- 
ever little,  it  boils  again,  and  an  explosion  may  follow.  If  when 
the  engine  is  at  work  the  pump  is  kept  going  so  as  to  pumjD  the  air 
in,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  water  getting  beyond  boiling  point. 

Professor  A^'ILS0X  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Appold,  and  said  the  caiise  of  exi:)losions  may  probably 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that,  after  water  has  boiled  for  a  time  all  the 
contained  air  is  expelled.  "When  a  portion  of  pure  water  has 
passed  oft"  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  remaining  volume  of  water 
is  denser  than  before,  because  charged  with  more  than  its  own 
original  share  of  impurity.  "When  the  fire  is  stopped  for  dinner 
or  other  purposes,  not  only  is  the  pressure  of  steam  lowered,  but 
the  external  pressure  is  increased  relatively  to  the  pressure  on 
the  valve.  Assuming  the  valve  to  have  been  weighted — say  to 
60  lbs.,  and  the  engine  to  haA'e  been  working  at  that  amonnt  of 
pressure ;  during  the  cessation  of  work  the  pressure  on  the  boiler 
may  have  gone  down  to  30  lbs.  or  35  lbs. :  relatively,  therefore, 
there  Avill  be  a  greater  degree  of  external  pressure  than  before. 
If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  fire  be  increased  suddenly,  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  engineman  to  get  the  steam  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  water,  being  free  from  air  and  charged  with  impurities,  and 
thereby  rendered  dense,  will  require  to  be  acted  on  by  a  higher 
temperature  before  it  will  generate  steam.  These  circumstances 
would  tend  to  induce  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  discharge  or  burst 
of  steam  (as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Holland's  experiments)  which,  if 
greater  than  the  valve,  probably  now  not  working  so  freely  as  at 
starting,  could  instantly  relieve,  would  show  its  eft'ect  by  bursting 
through  any  portion  of  the  boiler  not  equal  to  the  suddenl}'  increased 
pressure  on  its  surface.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  more  common 
cause  of  the  bursting  of  boilers,  which  generally  may  be  noticed  as 
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occurring  eitlier  at  starting  in  the  morning  or  after  some  period  of 
cessation  of  work. 

In  reply  to  Professor  Wilson,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Amos  that  in  his 
opinion  no  boiler  is  safe  in  the  present  day,  unless  it  has  a  glass 
gauge  and  a  gauge  cock.  The  glass  gauge  is  liable  to  accident,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  two  strings  to  the  bow.  Many 
boilers  have  sustained  damage  entirely  owing  to  a  shortness  of 
water,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  accident. 

The  Effects  of  Impure  Water. 

Mr.  T.  Beale  Browx  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  hardness 
of  the  water  in  the  Cotswold  district,  steam-boilers  fed  with  it 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  incrustation ;  but  by  adding  a  little  lime- 
water  to  the  hard  water,  the  salts  of  lime  are  precipitated,  and  the 
water  becomes  soft.  Professor  Wilson  said  the  water  of  the  Cotswold 
district  has  been  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  large  .portion  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Although  the  addition  of  lime  to 
water  containing  the  salts  of  lime  in  large  quantities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  it  may  at  first  appear  paradoxical,  it  is  founded  on. 
strictly  chemical  principles.  Pure  lime  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water :  if  one  dose  or  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  be  added,  it  is 
rendered  far  less  soluble  than  before;  but  on  the  addition  of  a 
second  dose  of  the  same  acid,  it  becomes  perfectly  soluble.  It  is 
in  this  condition,  as  a  bi-carbonate,  that  lime,  generally  speaking, 
exists  in  water,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  Cotswold  hills  and 
all  calcareous  ranges  of  hills.  By  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  water  to  the  supply  water  of  the  boiler  the  hi-carbonate  of 
lime  contained  in  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  carlonate,  and 
being  thus  rendered  comparatively  insoluble  will  form  a  precipitate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  instead  of  the  boiler.  The  lime  water  is 
readily  made  by  mixing  fresh  burnt  lime  with  cold  water — say,  ia 
the  proportions  of  a  teacupfull  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
.  Mr.  Amos  said  he  had  found  that  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
water  with  which  an  engine  is  supplied  produces  a  good  effect — 
the  water  used  one  day  removing  the  incrustation  produced  by  that, 
used  on  a  previous  day.  Peaty  water  produces  in  this  way  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  and  so  also  does  the  tannin  left  in  bark. 

Sir  E.  Kerrison  expressed  similar  opinions  as  to  the  benefits 
resulting  from  a  change  of  water. 

Professor  Wilsox  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  vegetable 
substances  into  the  boiler,  as  they  can  only  act  by  decomposition, 
which  (in  the  case  of  bran,  potatoes,  &c.)  is  very  offensive  when  the 
valves  are  opened  or  the  steam  is  blown  ofl". 

Mr.  Frere  suggested,  as  a  practical  remedy  for  the  inconvenience 
of  foul  water,  that  farmers,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  should 
have  a  good  circular  tank  connected  with  their  barns.  If  bains 
wei-e  properly  slated,  the  tank  would  in  ordinary  seasons  furnish 
sufficient  water  for  the  engine,  and  there  would  thus  be  an  end  of 
the  evil  and  inconvenience  arising  from  impurity. 

On  the  efficacy  of  caustic  soda  (or  hydrate  of  soda  XaO,  IIO)  in 
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preventing  incnistation,  Mr.  Amos  said,  that  although  he  had  liad 
no  expeiience  of  it  himself,  a  friend  of  his  was  well  satisfied  with 
its  action. 

Professor  AViLSOX,  after  stating,  that  he  did  not,  at  once,  see  how 
caustic  soda  would  act,  said,  A  few  years  ago  a  foreign  chemist  re- 
commended chloride  of  ammonium  (the  common  sal  ammoniac)  for 
preventing  the  furring  of  boilers  by  calcareous  deposits ;  and  the 
action  of  this  substance  is  quite  intelligible,  because  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  salts  of  lime  a  double  decomposition  takes  place ; 
the  chlorine  of  the  sal  ammoniac  goes  to  the  lime  and  forms  a  solu- 
ble salt  of  lime,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
goes  to  the  ammonium,  forming  a  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
passes  off  with  the  steam  without  doing  injury.  The  action  of  the 
sal  ammoniac  is  therefore  quite  intelligible.  It  is  rather  expen- 
sive (9(7.  to  Is.  per  lb.),  but  the  cost  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  injury  and  inconvenience  against  which  it  is  a  protection.* 

Sir  E.  Keiipjsox  said,  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  of  a  fixed  engine, 
one  of  several  which  he  had  at  work,  a  deposit  was  formed  an  inch 
thick,  Avhich  had  to  be  removed  with  hammer  and  chisel.  The 
boiler  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  it  had  arrived  at  such  a  state 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  supply  sufficient  heat  for  working. 
The  amount  of  fuel  which  was  necessary  was  nearly  doubled.  He 
had  applied  in  vain  to  a  distinguished  engineer  for  a  means  of 
preserving  boilers  from  incrustation,  and  intended  to  try  the 
caustic  soda. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  periodical  in- 
spection of  steam  boilers  used  for  agricultural  purposes  was  enforced 
by  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Amos,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  (the  Chairman). 

Mr.  Spiller  in  the  following  letter  has  further  explained  the 
action  of  caustic  soda : 

'^  Boyd  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  Aug-nst  12,  1862. 

"  Since  the  date  of  the  Society's  Meeting  in  March  last — at  wliich  ]\Ir. 
Holland,  M.P.,  did  me  the  honom-  to  communicate  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  caustic  soda  for  boilers — I  have  received  and 
answered  numerous  inquiries  from  correspondents  who  have  been  anxious  to 
know  more  of  the  nature,  mode  of  action,  and  cost  of  the  material  employed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  fuller  explanation  in  regard  to  my  own  and  other  propositions  which  were 
then  laid  before  the  Society. 

"  The  visitor  to  the  International  Exhibition  will  find  in  Class  11.  (Chemical 
Products)  several  excellent  samples  of  commercial  caustic  soda  from  manufac- 
tories in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Warrington,  Glasgow,  &c.,  priced  from 
14Z.  10s.  to  111.  per  ton.  In  smaller  quantity,  the  same  article  may  be  pro- 
cured, at  a  slightly  advanced  price,  from  IMessrs.  Baiss  Brothers,  chemists,  of 
Leadenhall-street,  London.  The  properties  of  caustic  soda  are  such  that  to 
keep  it  dry  it  requires  to  be  well  protected  from  the  atmosphere  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  will  always  be  used  in  the  state  of  solution,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 

*  Mr.  Spiller  has  called  attention  to  the  injurious  action  of  this  substance  ca  the 
boiler.— P.  II.  F. 
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dissolving  it  at  once  in  a  known  bulk  of  water, — say  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  in  a 
gallon,  and  keeping  this  in  an  iron  vessel  ready  for  immediate  use  by  measure. 

"  For  boiler  purposes,  alwaj's  employ  a  small  quantity  in  the  first  instance, 
and  watch  the  effect ;  very  little  is  required  to  prevent  the  formation  of  incrus- 
tation, and  a  large  excess  is  apt  to  induce  a  tendency  to  "priming."  Caustic 
soda  does  not  exert  any  corrosive  action  upon  the  iron  boiler-plates  and  fittings, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  affects  the  human  skin  even  more  than  strong  washing 
soda,  it  should  not  be  handled  unnecessarily. 

"  As  to  its  mode  of  action  :  supposing  it  to  be  employed  with  an  average 
sam]ile  of  river  or  well  water,  containing  both  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  the  power  of  precipitating  immediately  and  in  a 
gramdar  form  those  lime  salts  which  otherwise  would  adhere  by  crystallization 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  According  to  chemical  theory,  one  equivalent  of 
caustic  soda  suffices  to  precipitate  two  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime 
according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

Sulphate  of        Bicarbonate  of  Carbonate  of  Sulphate  of 

Caustic  Soda.  Lime.  Lime.  Lime.  Soda.  Water. 

NaO,  HO  +  CaO,  SO3  +  CaO,  2  CO,  =  2  CaO,  CO,  +  NaO^  SO3  +  HO. 

"  It  can  thus  be  shown,  that  in  point  of  economy  no  cheaper  alkaline 
product  is  likely  to  be  found  than  that  proposed,  commercial  samples  of  which 
are  always  priced  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  percentage  of  true  soda 
which  they  contain. 

"  In  the  discussion  upon  the  use  of  chloride  of  ammonium  for  boiler  pTir- 
poses,  it  was  not  suggested  that  this  substance  acts  injuriously  in  corroding 
the  iron.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  lime  for  softening  water  in  the  boiler 
a  practical  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  finely-divided 
particles  of  slaked  lime  are  exceedingly  liable  to  cause  priming. 

"  John  Spiller,  F.C.S." 

Tlie  following  letter  from  Dr.  Voelcker  fully  supports  Mr, 
Spiller's  view,  and  furnishes  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  arise  from  the  use  of  this  and  other 
remedies. 

"■August  13th,  1862. 

"  Boiler  explosions,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  often  produced  when  the  fur 
which  certain  hard  waters  form  on  boiling  is  not  removed.  The  fnr  or 
incrustation  found  in  boilers  ijonsists  principally  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  It  likewise  contains  fluoride  of  calcium,  some  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  When  gradually  deposited  these  constituents  of 
hard  Avaters  assume  a  very  hard  crystalline  condition,  and  form  a  regular  pan 
or  false  bottom,  on  which  the  water  in  the  boiler  rests  without  coming  into 
actual  contact  with  the  heated  iron-boiler.  The  consequence  is  that  the  iron 
soon  burns  out,  or,  in  chemical  language,  becomes  oxidised  into  the  black, 
scaly  oxide  of  iron,  which  peels  off,  and  gradually  renders  the  boiler  so  weak 
that  it  must  burst  when  the  temperature  is  suddenly  raised.  I  believe  in  this 
way  boiler  explosions  are  freqiiently  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  the  aim  of 
intelligent  men,  and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  is  compelled  to 
feed  a  steam-boiler  by  hard  water,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  mineral  matters  in  the  shape  of  a  hard  crystalline 
mass.     This  may  be  done  in  two  vfnys  : — 

"  1.  The  deposition  in  crystalline  hard  masses  may  be  prevented  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  boiler  of  a  mechanical  disturber  of  crystallisation.  Spent  tan 
and  sawdust  are  as  good  as  anything  that  may  be  used.     The  insoluble  salts 
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of  lime  (carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime)  on  boiling  and  concentration  of  the 
liquid  in  the  boiler,  instead  of  gi-adually  separating  and  collecting  into  a  hard 
crystalline  mass,  separate  in  more  powdery  particles,  which  attach  tlitm- 
selves  to  the  sawdust  or  the  spent  tan,  which,  moreover,  rubbing  against  all 
sides  of  the  boiler  prevent  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  the  deposition  of  a 
stone-li'Ke  incrustation.  From  time  to  time  the  water  left  in  the  boiler  must 
be  run  off,  and  some  fresh  sawdust  or  tan  be  introduced  into  it.  The  li^ht 
particles  of  sawdust  or  tan  have  another  beneficial  effect,  to  which  attention 
was  not  directed  in  the  discussion  at  Hanover  Square.  It  is  this  :  these 
particles,  being  lighter  than  water,  float  on  the  surface  while  it  is  cold  ;  when 
it  boils,  they  are  thoroughly  distributed  in  all  parts  oi  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
which  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  steam  to  be  given  off  regularly,  without 
producing  sudden  jerks.  This  is  a  gi-eat  advantage,  for  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  more  regularly  and  easily  steam  is  produced,  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  a  boiler  explosion — of  course,  other  circumstances  being  equal. 
The  mechanical  agent  in  this  case  acts  like  air,  causing  steam  to  be  more 
easily  given  off. 

"  2.  The  deposition  of  hard  crystalline  boiler-deposits  may  be  prevented  by 
chemical  means.  Caustic  soda,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In  hard  water  we  have  suliAate  and  bi- 
carbonate of  lime — sometimes  more  sulphate  than  bicarbonate,  and  sometimes 
more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.     C!austic  soda  removes  both  impurities. 

"  If  bicarbonate  of  lime  only  is  present,  the  caustic  soda  takes  one-half  of  its 
carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  carbonate  of  soda — a  soluble  salt  which  remains  in 
solution;  and  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  (a  soluble  salt)  loses  half  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  becomes  changed  into  insoluble  or  neutral  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  deposited.  Professor  Wilson,  who  explained  so  well  the  effect  of  lime-water 
on  hard_ waters,  I  have  no  doubt  will  notice  the  analogy  between  the  action 
of  caustic  soda  and  caustic  lime— for  lime-water  is  merely  a  solution  of  caustic 
or  quick-lime  in  water.  The  principle  of  their  action  is  precisely  the  same. 
In  one  case  we  have  in  solution — 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  Ca  0,  2  C  0.^  1  equivalent  of  lime  +  2  of  carbonic  acid. 

or  Ca,  C  O2  +  I      ^  ^2'  ^^'^  ^*"  ^'^  ''^^^ 

Ca  0=1  equivalent  of  caustic  lime. 


we  obtain 

Ca  0,  C  0„  +  Ca  0,  C  0^  insol.  carb.  of  lime. 

or  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 


In  the  other  case  to 

Ca  0,  C  0, 


C  Oo  i.  e.  bicarb,  of  lime, 
we  add  N3  0,  /.  e.  caustic  soda, 


and  obtain 

Ca  0,  C  0:2  i.  e.  insol.  or  neutral     -f  Xa  0,  C  Oj  i.  e.  soluble  carl  onate 
carb.  of  lime,  of  soda. 

"If  the  water,  as  is  generally  the  case,  contains  sulphate  as  well  as  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  sulphate  is  likewise  deposited  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda. 
In  the  first  ])lace  wc  obtain,  as  shown  just  now,  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime 
and  soluble  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  in  the  next  iilacc  the  carbonate  of  soda 
and  sulpliate  of  lime,  by  mutual  exchange  of  their  acids,  become  carbonate  of 
lime  (which  ialls  down)  and  sulpliate  of  soda  (which  remains  in  solution)  :— 
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Ca  0,  S  O3  ^  Ca  0 — ^        Ca  0,  C  0, 

(i.  c.  sulphate  of  lime)/ S  O3  ^^■^'■'^^    •/.  e.  carb.  of  lime 

I  '""^-—.^^^^       ^^^--^^  (deposit) 

(..e.carb.ofsoda)    /CO,^^  (iu  solution) 

"  In  Clarke's  process,  by  which  a  good  deal  of  lime  is  removed  from  certain 
hard  waters  by  means  of  lime-water,  i.  e.  a  solution  of  caustic  lime,  the  lime 
is  only  separated  from  the  bicarbonate,  and  not  from  the  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsuni). 

"  In  like  manner,  by  sal  ammoniac  or  chloride  of  ammonium^we  can  only 
remove  the  lime  from  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  but  not  from  the  gypsum,  and 
hence  caustic  soda  is  superior  both  to  lime-water  (Clarke's  process)  and  to  the 
sal  ammoniac  process.  The  beneficial  action  of  the  caustic  soda  when  added 
to  hard  water  does  not  consist  in  the  prevention  of  insoluble  lime-combina- 
tions, but  in  the  almost  instantaneous  precipitation  of  these  compounds  in  a 
finthj  divided  pulverulent  condition.  Sal  ammoniac  prevents  the  deposition  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  passes  off  with  the 
steam,  whilst  the  chlorine  in  the  sal  ammoniac  forms  with  the  lime  chloride 
of  calcium,  a  very  soluble  salt  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  boiler.  But,  as 
stated  already,  sal  ammoniac  has  no  effect  on  sulphate  of  lime.  Altogether, 
caustic  soda  is  not  only  the  most  efficacious,  but  also  the  cheapest  means 
for  preventing  boiler  incrustations." 

Some  facts  connected  with,  tliis  subject  seem  worthy  of  record  in 
this  Journal.  For  instance,  in  a  steam  boiler  at  Ems  there  was  no 
trace  of  incnistation  after  several  mouths'  wear,  although  the  water 
with  which  the  boiler  was  fed  contained  not  less  thau  21"899  grs. 
in  the  pound  of  solid  matter.  On  analysis,  the  following  results 
were  ascertained  : — ■ 

Grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda        11"35488 

Sulphate  of  soda 0-10790 

Chloride  of  sodium      7-J;7()20 

Sulphate  of  potash      0*43653 

Carbonate  of  lime        1'24370 

Carbonate  of  baryta    ..      1-06890 

Carbonate  of  iron         0-01728 

Carbonate  of  manganese      0-00868 

Carbonate  of  baryta  and  strontia        0'00215 

Phosphate  of  alumina         0-01090 

Silica 0-37839 


21-89951 


Fresenius  inferred  from  this  that  it  is  not  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  only  the  sulphate  of  linie  which  causes  the  formation  of  crust,  and 
he  attributed  the  absence  of  incrustation  in  the  instance  under 
review  to  the  action  of  the  soda  contained  in  the  water.  Startina: 
from  this  point,  he  instituted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments, 
and  from  these  he  ultimately  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
addition  of  soda  is  the  simplest  means  of  preventing  incrustation 
(vide  Journ.  fiir  Prakt.  Chem.,  Iviii.  p.  65,  quoted  in  the  Pharma- 
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ceutical  Journal).  Anotlier  metliod  of  preventing  tlie  incrustation 
of  steam  boilers  by  water  containing  the  sulphate  or  carbonate  ©f 
lime  or  magnesia  is  to  treat  the  water  with  hydi'ate  of  barj'ta.  This 
remedy  has  been  the  subject  of  one  or  more  patents,  but  it  is  objec- 
tionable owing  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  water  so  treated. 

But  incrustation,  though  a  fertile  source  of  inconvenience  and 
danger,  is  not  the  sole  or  principal  cai;se  of  boiler  explosions.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Amos,  explosions  generally  arise  "  either  from  somo 
fault  in  the  original  construction  of  the  boiler  or  from  inattention 
in  working."  And  this  opinion  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Mr.  L.  E. 
Fletcher,  chief  engineer  of  the  "  Manchester  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explosions,"  who  in  his  monthly  report, 
dated  May  27th  in  the  present  year,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  above  explosions  fof  the  month]  occurred  from. 
the  most  simple  causes,  and  that  no  mj'stery  whatever  need  be  attached  to 
any  of  them  ;  while  by  suitable  construction  of  the  boilers  in  the  first  place, 
and  due  attention  to  their  state  of  repair  in  the  second,  these  explosions  would 
in  every  case  have  been  prevented. 

"  I  am  extremely  desirous  to  keep  this  practical  view  of  steam-boiler  explo- 
sions constantly  in  sight,  since  I  am  persuaded  no  head  will  be  made  against 
them  generally  as  long  as  their  causes  are  considered  to  be  matters  of  mystery,,, 
and  their  occurrence  one  of  chance. 

"  Very  few  of  the  explosions  that  come  under  my  notice  occur  from  short- 
ness of  water,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  a  much-abused  idea,  and  the  number  of 
explosions  resulting  from  it  to  be  much  exaggerated.  It  ajjpears  to  be  an 
almost  stereotyped  verdict  at  inquests,  and,  the  boiler  attendant  being  fre- 
quently killed,  there  is  seldom  any  witness  to  the  contrary. 

"  I  find  that  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  explosion  is  the  insufficiency 
of  the  boiler  for  its  working  pressure,  either  on  accoimt  of  its  original  con- 
struction, or  state  of  repair  consequent  upon  use  ;  while  those  explosions  re- 
sulting either  from  deficiency  of  water  or  from  extraordinary  or  reckless  pres- 
sure arc  comparatively  rare.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  misa])prehension,  I 
find  that  explosion  is  more  frequently  due  to  weakness  of  the  boiler  than  tO" 
excessive  pressure  of  the  steam." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  liighly  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  most  simple  and  efficacious  method  of  testing  steam  boilers  is  by 
the  application  of  hydraulic  pressure.  On  this  point  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  are  especially  valuable. 

"I  know  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  original  construc- 
tion of  a  boiler,  or  of  testing  the  weakness  produced  upon  it  by  wear  and  tear 
— in  short,  of  testing  either  new  or  old  boilers — equal  to  the  use  of  liydraulic 
pressure,  and  think  all  steam-users  would  do  well  to  make  systematic  use  of 
this  test  once  a  year.  In  France,  I  believe,  this  plan  is  rendered  compulsory 
by  the  Government,  and  it  would  be  well  were  it  generally  adopted  in  this 
country  voluntarily.  Weak  places  in  the  plates  may  jiass  undetected,  even  0:i 
careful  examination,  while  some  parts  may  be  inaccessible  and  concealed  from 
view;  but  the  hydraulic  test  is  sure  to  detect  and  expose  them  all.  Its 
timely  application  would  have  saved  that  most  disastrous  explosion  which 
occurred  some  time  since,  here  in  Manchester,  at  a  locomotive  establishment 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  its  high  reputation  ;  and  since  a  defect 
passed  unnoticed  at  such  an  establishnient,  where  the  construction  of  boilers', 
as  well  as  the  quality  and  sti-ength  of  plates,  may  well  be  sujiposed  to  have 
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been  thorouglily  understooil,  it  surely  argues  the  necessity  of  the  hydraulic 
test  being  generally  applied. 

"  Mr,  Muntz,  a  steam-user  in  Birmingham,  states,  in  a  letter  published  on 
the  Millfield  boiler  explosion,  that  he  has  for  years  adopted,  with  advantage, 
the  plan  of  an  annual  hydraulic  boiler  test,  and  considers  it  a  duty  he  owes  to 
his  workmen  in  consideration  of  their  safety. 

"  The  application  of  the  hydraulic  test  is  so  simple,  and  the  pump  required 
so  small,  that  each  steam-user  could  provide  himself  with  one  at  very  little 
expense,  or  some  parties  might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  take  up  the 
proving  of  boilers  by  water  pressure  as  an  itinerant  speciality  of  engineering 
practice.  This  Association  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  general  application 
of  the  hydraulic  test  by  inspecting  the  boilers  when  under  pressure,  and  I  feel 
convinced  that,  were  the  practice  of  this  annual  test  generally  adopted,  which 
I  trust  it  soon  will  be,  explosions  would  become  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
extinct." 


Meeting  ofWeeUy  Council,  April  Zrd.  Sir  Edwaed  Kerrison,  M.P., 
in  the  Chair. 

On  the  Growth  op  Mangold. 

Mr.  Frere,  when  introducing  the  subject,  remarked,  that  mangold 
is,  for  two  reasons,  an  especially  valuable  crop,  because  it  bears  both 
forcing  and  storing.  If  we  try  to  force  our  corn  crops  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  there  is  a  danger,  from  the  increase  of  straw,  and 
from  that  straw  being  lodged,  that  the  yield  of  grain  will  be  decreased 
instead  of  increased,  and  a  loss  of  quality  likewise  incurred ;  whilst 
there  seem  to  be  hardly  any  boimds  to  our  power  of  increasing  the 
crop  of  mangold,  unless  it  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Again,  it  is  a  most  valuable  plant  in  respect  of  storing.  The  question 
how  to  ensure  a  succession  of  green  food  might  be  difficult  to  answer 
but  for  the  mangold.  The  mangold-store  is  a  bank  upon  which  the 
farmer  can  draw  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  he 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  injury  from  a  gap  occurring  be- 
tween any  other  two  fodder  crops. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  experiment  he  had  to  communicate 
was  to  test  the  value  of  Lawson's  artificial  guano  against  the  Peruvian 
guano,  of  which  the  supply  is  much  restricted.  4  cwts.  of  Lawson's 
and  4  cwts.  of  Peruvian  were  each  mixed  with  4  cwts.  of  common  salt, 
and  strewed  on  the  ridges  before  they  were  split  in  the  spring. 
Alongside  of  these  were  tried  10  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  also  with 
the  addition  of  4  cwts.  of  salt,  and  a  mixture  of  6  tons  of  farmyard 
manm'e,  with  2  cwts>  of  Peruvian  guano  and  2  cwts.  of  salt.  The 
cost  of  both  Lawson's  and  the  Peruvian  guano  may  be  taken  at  2/.  10^. 
per  acre,  and,  when  spread  on  the  ground,  farmyard  manure  at  8s.  a, 
ton.  IJ  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  with  15  bushels  of  burnt  ashes  per 
acre,  were  in  every  instance  drilled  in  with  the  plant,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  practice  of  the  farm ;  Lawson's  guano  being 
regarded  as  a  substitute,  if  not  an  equivalent,  for  the  Peruvian — 
a  step  taken  in  accordance  rather  with  the  name  given  to  the 
artificial  manm-e  than  with  scientific  analysis.  The  mangold  was  all 
drilled  on  the  25th  of  April.     Before  coming  to  results,  some  accoimt 
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slioiilcl  be  taken  of  the  season,  on  -vvliicliL  tliose  results  may  have 
materially  deijencled.  The  year  1861  was  showery  imtil  the  9th  of 
July  ;  but  fi'om  that  time  we  had  a  scorching  smnmer,  almost  without 
any  rain  imtil  the  1st  of  October.  Consequently  many  fields  of  white 
turnips,  di'illed  with  artificial  maniu'es,  came  up  well,  and  were  singled 
out  well,  but  in  August  were  quite  burnt  up,  the  bro'SMi  cinders  of  the 
dead  plant  alone  showing  the  line  of  the  chills.  The  mangolds  came 
uj)  well,  the  seed  being  good ;  so  that,  to  complete  the  plant,  not  one 
root  in  fifty  had  been  transplanted.  Their  growth  was  steady,  but  not 
rapid ;  the  leaves  of  some  few  weakly  plants  alone  being  affected  by 
the  blight  which  was  so  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  England. 

When  the  rain  came  on  in  October,  the  piece  manm-ed  with  Lawson's 
guano  appeared  ali-eady  somewhat  exhausted,  and  the  leaves  had  begun 
to  tm-n,  whilst  that  manured  with  Peruvian  guano  still  retained  its  full 
vigour  in  the  leaf;  there  was  therefore  a  much  greater  increase  of 
growth  and  of  weight  in  the  month  of  October  on  the  acre  manured 
with  Peruvian  guano,  and  that  which  had  the  mixture  of  guano  and 
farmyard  manm-e,  than  on  the  acre  maniu-ed  "udth  Lawson's  guano. 
When  the  crop  was  taken  up,  thi'ee  drills  were  selected  on  each  jiiece, 
as  impartially  as  could  be,  and  they  measm-ed  17  j)oles.  The  weight 
per  acre  was  from  Lawson's  guano  only  14  tons  18  cwts. ;  from  the 
Peruvian  guano,  22  tons  2  cwts. ;  from  farmyard  maniu-e,  16  tons  14 
cwts. ;  and  from  the  mixtm'e  of  guano  and  manure,  21  tons  15  cwts. 
These  results  were  no  doubt  in  great  measm'e  due  to  the  season,  in 
connexion  with  the  tendency  of  guano  to  produce  a  much  larger 
development  of  leaf.  Farmyard  manure  and  the  guano,  when  tried  four 
years  ago  on  nearly  the  same  ground,  gave  the  same  weight  of  bulb, 
but  the  guano  much  increased  the  weight  of  leaf.  This  tendency  to 
force  the  leaf  is  of  special  value  in  a  hot  season,  because  when  the 
soil  is  dry  the  plant  is  much  more  thrown  upon  the  resoiu'ces  afforded 
by  the  atmosphere,  of  which  the  leaves  arc  the  recipients.  Now, 
probably,  in  a  very  dry  season,  such  as  was  the  last  in  one  part  of 
England,  the  plant  derives  as  much  of  its  growth  through  the  medium 
of  its  leaves  as  it  docs  through  the  medium  of  its  roots  ;  at  all  events, 
in  a  dry  season,  with  this  plant  the  proportion  of  the  increase  due  to 
the  leaf  rather  than  to  the  root  is  much  larger  than  in  the  rainy  season. 

It  is  always  of  importance  with  respect  to  any  experiment  to  look 
back  to  the  previous  crops  and  to  the  condition  in  which  the  groimd 
is  left.  In  1859  this  land  was  in  Giant  Sainfoin,  which  had  been 
so^vn  as  a  layer  with  barley.  It  was  mown  once,  and  fed  off  twice  ; 
the  first  time  with  ram  lambs  eating  corn  and  cake,  and  afterwards  by 
the  flock  of  ewes.  When  the  sainfoin  was  being  mown  gi'ccn,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  amount  gi'owing  on  22  poles  was  1  ton  84  lbs., 
the  quantity  mown  in  the  day  for  feeding  15  cart-horses  (at  which 
rate  a  cart-horse  was  eating  1  cwt.  3  stone  per  day).  At  the  same 
time  1^  ton  was  being  mown  daily  for  the  cows  and  bullocks,  and 
fed  21  head.  They  were,  therefore,  eating  Ifr  cwt.  a-piecc  per  day  : 
there  were  nearly  8  tons  of  sainfoin  per  acre  in  its  gi-ecn  state,  which 
Avas  probably  equivalent  to  about  2  tons  of  hay.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  sheep-folding  being  considered  a  sufiicient  preparation 
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for  wlieat  on  ttose  plots  where  mangold  was  gi'own  witli  Peruvian 
guano,  there  had  been  no  straw  manui-e  for  probably  four  or  five  years. 
Mr.  Lawes  has  expressed  an  opinion,  that  mangold,  to  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully, must  either  have  farmyard  manure  applied  to  the  crop 
before  it  is  sown,  or  at  all  events  to  the  previous  crop.  It  will  also 
be  desirable  to  look  forward  as  well  as  backward.  Where  the  farm- 
yard manui-e  was  applied  last  year,  the  leaves  are  ploughed  in  ;  and  I 
shall  reckon  on  growing  barley  this  year  without  further  dressing. 
Where  Lawson's  guano  and  the  Peruvian  guano  were  applied  last 
year,  there  I  shall  deem  it  desirable  to  add  a  fm-ther  dressing  of 
2  cwts.  of  guano  for  this  year's  barley.  My  proximate  estimate  for 
the  barley  crop  is,  on  the  adjacent  land  where  I  grew  swedes, 
46  bushels  of  barley  per  acre ;  after  a  double  dressing  of  Peruvian 
guano  40  bushels,  but  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality.  Where  the 
farmyard  manui-e  was  applied  last  year,  and  no  further  manure  is 
added  this  year,  I  expect  to  grow  36  bushels,  but  of  a  superior  quality 
to  that  which  follows  Peruvian  guano.  If  on  the  plots  manured  with 
Lawson's  and  Peruvian  guano  for  mangold,  barley  had  been  di-illed 
this  year,  without  any  further  dressing,  I  should  only  expect  to  reap 
about  30  bushels.  And  after  all  we  should  rather  anticipate  that  the 
layer  will  be  quite  as  good  where  the  farmyard  manm-e  was  applied 
three  years  ago,  without  fm-ther  dressing,  as  where  a  double  dressing 
of  guano  had  been  applied.  If  then  you  give  a  dressing  of  guano 
directly  to  the  mangold,  and  then  afterwards  to  the  barley,  the  cost 
will  be  nearly  identical  with  the  single  application  of  farmyard 
maniu-e  ;  for  the  first  dressing  of  guano  will  cost  50s.,  and  the  next 
about  one-half  of  that,  or  25s. ;  whilst  I  estimate  a  single  dressing, 
amounting  to  10  tons  of  farmyai'd  manure,  at  only  80s.,  or  a  crown 
more. 

One  word  on  the  preparation  of  land  for  mangold.  Prompted  in 
great  measure  by  Mr.  Pusey's  teaching,  at  one  time  we  used  to  be 
anxious  to  get  some  stolen  crops  in  directly  after  harvest ;  but  cold 
springs  and  dry  summers  prevented  those  crops  being  of  such  use  to 
us  in  the  Eastern  Counties  as  they  are  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
districts.  ISlow  our  first  object  after  harvest  is  to  prepare  the  land 
for  mangold.  This  field  was  first  ploughed,  twice  dragged,  and  then 
worked  with  three  horses  in  a  harrow  in  the  month  of  September. 
After  wheat-sowing  in  November,  it  was  all  ridged  up ;  then  the 
plough  was  worked  between  the  ridges  as  deep  as  three  horses  could 
draw  it,  and  the  field  left  until  spring.  In  the  spring  the  ridges  were 
only  just  picked  over  to  take  the  weeds  out.  The  maniu-e  was  then 
put  in,  and  it  only  required  to  be  split.  A  like  coui-se  was  adopted 
in  1861,  and  its  importance  exhibited  in  the  wet  spring  of  1862. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  laid  before  the  meeting  two 
sets  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Horn,  his  bailift',  on  his  own  farm, 
and  remarked  that  beetroot  is  now  being  much  more  largely  grown 
than  formerly,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  swedes  has  been  discontinued  in  its  favour  ;  the 
di'yness  of  the  summer  season  there  having  led  to  the  crop  of  swedes 
being  constantly  destroyed  by  the  fly : — 
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Experiments  in  1856. 

The  following  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  poor  gravelly  soil,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cifect  of  artificials  applied  loosely  on  each  crop  sown  the  21st 
of  May,  and  raised  the  12th  November,  1S56  : — 

Manures  per  Acre.  Produce. 

tons.    cwt. 

1.  20  loads  well-prepared  stable-dung,   and   4  cwt.  of 

guano 23     16 

2.  20    do.     do.     4  cwt.  guano,  and  5  cwt.  salt     ..      ..     30     12 

3.  20     do.     do.     1  cwt.  guano,  1  cwt.  superphosphate, 

1  cwt.  blood  manure,  and  1  cwt.  salt  25  10 

4.  40  loads  of  dung 21  3 

5.  2  cwt.  guano,  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  2  cwt.  blood 
manure,  and  2  cwt.  salt      20  6 

6.  7J  cwt.  guano        17  17 

7.  12  cwt.  superphosphate  (Lawes')        14  19 

8.  13  cwt.  blood  manure 15  6 

9.  IJ  cwt.  guano,  Ij  cwt.  superphosphate,  1^  cwt.  blood 
manure,  and  IJ  cwt.  salt      19  11 

10.  5  cwt.  guano         12     15 

11.  8  cwt.  superphosphate 11     18 

12.  8  cwt.  blood  manure 12     11 

This  experiment  shows  most  distinctly  that  a  combination  of  farm- 
yard manui-e  witli  some  species  of  artificial  manure  is  generally  the 
best  metbod  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  mangold. 

Experiments  in  1860. 

The  following  experiments  were  conducted  on  the  crop  of  1860  in  order  to 
ascertain  which  manures  would  raise  the  greatest  weight  per  acre  of  mangolds 
in  conjunction  with  farmyard  dung.  Field,  a  light  soil ;  seed  drilled  on 
27-inch  ridges  first  week  in  Maj';  dung  applied  in  the  ridge  at  time  of 
sowing ;  the  artificials  sown  by  hand  over  the  dung  to  insure  equal  distribu- 
tion ;  crop  stored  in  the  second  week  of  October : — ■ 

Manures  per" Acre.  Produce. 

'  tons.    cwt. 

1.  20  cartloads  of  good  dung 16  4 

2.  20          do.          do.     2  cwt.  guano,  and  4  cwt.  salt  ..  28  14 

3.  20         do.  do.     4  cwt.  blood  and  bone  manure, 

and  4  cwt.  salt      24  9 

4.  20          do.          do.     and  2  cwt.  guano      21  15 

5.  20  do.  do.     4cwt.superphosphate,and4cwt. 

salt         22  10 

6.20          do.          do.     and  4  cwt.  salt 20  4 

7.  20          do.          do.     and  4  cwt.  Lawes'  superphos- 
phate        18  10 

In  this  latter  series  of  experiments  the  dung  was  applied  at  the  time 
of  sowing  on  the  ridges.  That  is  a  matter  which  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  soil.  On  heavy  soils,  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  upon  afc 
certain  seasons,  the  early  application  of  manure  is  no  doubt  excellent ; 
but  on  lighter  soils  it  is  better  to  put  it  on  the  ridge  just  before  sowing 
the  seed.  This  scries  of  experiments,  taking  the  value  of  the  produce 
at  12s.  Gc?.  per  ton,  which  is  a  fair  amount,  and  allowing  for  the  cost 
of  the  application,  gives  the  bighest  gain  to  the  2  cwts.  of  guano  and 
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the  4  cwts,  of  salt,  or  6?.  4s.  M.  the  acre.  The  next  highest  gain  is 
from  the  application  of  4  cwts,  of  blood  and  bone  maniu'e  and  4  cwts. 
of  salt ;  in  both  cases  the  advantage  of  api^lying  salt  in  conjunction 
with  either  guano  or  artificial  manures  was  clearly  shown.  Similar 
results  have  attended  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Keary ;  and  the 
practice  of  mixing  farmyard  dimg  with  artificial  manures  is  generally 
adopted  in  Suftblk  as  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  applying  those 
manures,  which  yield  a  great  increase  of  produce  when  applied  in 
conjunction,  but  not  so  when  used  separately. 

The  Discussion. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  following  topics  came  imder 
consideration : — 

1.  The  advantage  of  applying  the  manure  in  autumn,  or  to  the 
previous  crop. 

2.  That  of  using  a  combination  of  mamires. 

3.  The  possibility  of  growing  mangold  for  several  years  consecu- 
tively on  the  same  ground. 

4.  The  benefit  derived  from  salt. 

5.  The  best  width  between  the  drills. 

Autumn  Application  of  Manure. 

Mr.  Holland  remarked  on  the  smallness  of  the  crop  grown,  which, 
being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  he  was  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  farmyard  manure  having  been  put  in  at  the  same 
time  as  the  seed.  If  it  had  been  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  autumn, 
it  would  have  been  out  of  the  way  both  of  the  seed  and  the  root.  He 
considered  that  a  great  quantity  of  mangold  is  destroyed  in  shape  and 
in  value  from  the  bulbs  being  in  contact  with  the  long  straw,  &c.,  of 
farmyard  dung.  After  the  seed-bed  has  been  got  into  nice  order  in 
the  autumn,  so  as  to  require  little  further  cultivation,  the  trampling 
and  pressm-e  caused  by  laying  on  manure  in  spring  does  it  considerable 
harm.  The  bringing  up  of  fresh  soil  at  this  time  is  also  undesirable. 
These  remarks,  however,  would  only  apply  to  mangolds  gro'mi  on 
heavy  soil.  The  soil  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  so  stiff  that 
the  only  way  to  fit  it  for  a  root-crop  was  by  burning,  so  as  to  effect  at 
once  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  change  in  its  properties ;  though 
much  vegetable  matter  would  be  burnt,  the  phosphates  and  salts  re- 
maining in  the  ashes  would  act  the  more  effectually  upon  the  crop. 

The  Cobibination  of  Manures. 

Mr.  Holland  further  called  attention  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Pusey 
on  the  advantage  of  combining  manui-es.     Mr,  Pusey  writes  : — 

"  The  inference  arrived  at  (from  the  experiments)  is,  that  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  use  some  artificial  manures  in  conjunction  with  dung  than  to  use 
cither  singly.  Thus,  guano  and  woollen  rags  used  singly  added  to  my  crop 
only  5  tons  per  acre  ;  the  single  dressing  of  dung  added  only  11  tons,  and 
doubling  that  amount  of  dung  did  no  good.  But  guano  combined  with  the 
same  amount  of  dung,  and  rags  combined  with  the  same  amount  of  dung, 
each  gave  an  addition,  not  of  16  tons  of  roots,  according  to  their  effects  when 
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used  singlj',  Liit  of  20  tons,  yieldiug  each  3G  tons — a  produce  ven^  ]ar2;e  in- 
deetl  i"(T  land  which,  four  years  ago,  \\heu  I  took  it  iu  haud,  was  said  to  be 
incapable  of  growing  a  turnip.''' 

Sir  Edward  Kerpjson,  w^hose  experiment  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, expressed  his  determination  of  henceforth  using  every  year 
2  cwts.  of  guano  wdth  4  cwts.  of  salt  in  addition  to  farmyard  manui-e. 

Possibility  of  growing  Consecuth^e  Crops  of  Mangold. 

Mr.  Holland  also  referred  to  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the 
Council  of  this  Society  in  the  year  1852,  by  Mr.  Gaddesden,  giving 
an  account  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  a  Mr.  Eeeve,  living  near  Leather- 
head,  in  Sm'rey,  who  had  grown  mangold  mthout  manui'e  for  fom* 
years,  and  yet  had  a  very  promising  crop  to  show : — 

"  The  land  on  which  the  beet  was  gi'own  appeared  to  be  of  a  good  and 
useful  character,  bearing  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gaddesden's  visit  a  very  pro- 
mising plant  of  wheat,  and  was  stated  to  have  had  no  manure  upon  it  for 
four  years.  Mr.  Eeeve  attributed  his  success  in  growing  the  white  Silcsian 
beet  to  his  thus  not  applying  manure  directly  to  the  crop,  and  stated  that 
when  he  had  dunged  for  the  beet  the  bulbs  proved  small,  had  a  large  mass  of 
fuzzy  fibres,  and  gave  but  a  small  weight  per  acre,  viz.  15  to  18  tons;  but 
that  since  he  had  put  his  manuring  matter  further  oft'  the  beet  crop,  he  had 
raised  large  fine  roots  of  a  great  weight  jier  acre.  He  regarded  this  circum- 
stance as  a  discovery  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  Mr.  Gaddesden  con- 
sidered that  if  Mr.  Eeeve's  calculations  were  realised  it  would  be  so.  Mr. 
Gaddesden  was  shown  the  field  which  Mr.  Eeeve  intended  to  sow  with 
Silesiau  beet  in  that  week.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  clay;  ccrtaiulj-  not  from  its 
aspect  very  promising." 

Mr.  Cantrell  said,  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  occupied 
a  farm  at  Windsor,  since  held  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  he  was 
induced  to  try  mangold  on  a  field  which  had  not  been  under  cultiva- 
tion for  some  time  previously,  and  grew  them  successfully  for  four 
years  in  succession,  the  produce  increasing  every  year.  The  land 
was  ridged  wp  in  autumn,  and  so  left  in  the  winter ;  in  spring  a  mode- 
rate dressing  of  dung  was  ai)plied,  guano  and  superphosphate  being- 
then  hardly  in  use.  The  leaves  were  removed  from  the  land  and 
given  to  stock.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  land.  At  that  time  the  East  Berkshire  Agricultiu-al  Society  had 
a  prize  for  mangold  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Mr.  Palmer,  late  member 
for  tlie  county.  Mr.  Pabner  and  Mr.  Cantrell  alternately  carried  off 
the  prize. 

Mr.  Peel  stated,  that  he  had  grown  good  crops  of  mangold  on  the 
s;Hne  land  for  six  years  in  succession.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  the  roots  increased  in  size ;  they  then  seemed  to  have  reached 
their  maximum.  In  1861  his  neighbourhood  had  been  as  much 
oppressed  by  wet  as  that  of  Mr.  Frere  by  sunshine.  The  land  was 
consequently  less  well  prcjiarod,  and  the  crop  not  so  good  as  before. 
The  field  in  question  has  rather  a  light  soil  and  a  strong  subsoil ;  it 
had  been  trenched  with  a  fork  two  spit  deep  before  the  first  mangold 
crop  Avas  gi'own  ;  it  also  had  been  twice  drained.  The  first  draining 
was  unsuccessful  because  the  sod,  which  had  been  inverted  over  tlic 
tile  at  a  depth  of  fi-om  3  to  4  feet,  had  grown  so  that  its  roots  quite 
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choked  tlie  channel,  and  it  became  necessary  to  relay  the  tiles. 
Manure  had  been  applied  each  year,  and  the  land  was  now  too  rich 
to  grow  corn,  so  that  he  continued  to  sow  mangold,  not  knomng  what 
else  to  do.  Mr.  Peel  fiu'ther  stated  that  a  friend  of  his  had  gro\\Ti 
mangold  upon  the  same  groimd  for  seventeen  successive  years.  Such 
a  fact  is  of  practical  importance  in  jiastoral  districts,  such  as  the 
grazing-grounds  in  the  North  of  England,  because  it  is  desirable  to 
grow  as  near  to  the  homestead  as  possible  a  crop  which,  like  mangold, 
requires  much  labour  and  attention. 

The  Benefit  deeived  from  Salt. 

It  appears,  from  Sir  E.  KeiTison's  experiments  and  remarks,  that  in 
his  neighboiu'hood  salt  seems  to  be  valuable  as  a  direct  food  for  the 
plant.  Mr.  Frere,  living  on  the  chalk  stratum,  a  marine  formation, 
believed  that  his  soil  already  contained  a  sufficient  supjily  of  salt,  but 
added  it  to  the  guano,  &c.,  partly  for  the  convenience  of  sowing,  and 
partly  in  the  belief  that  it  might  produce  a  chemical  action  on  the 
other  fertilizers,  which  would  make  them  better  adapted  for  assimila- 
tion by  the  plants. 

The  proper  Width  for  Drilling  Mangold. 

Mr.  Wells  inquired  whether  on  a  clay  soil  a  nearer  or  a  more 
distant  drilling  is  advantageous,  and  called  attention  to  a  statement 
of  Professor  Voelcker,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Journal,'  which 
advocates  drilling  on  rich  soils  much  nearer  than  on  poor  soils — a 
j)rinciple  which  a  -wi-itcr  in  the  Highland  Agricultui'al  Society's 
'  Jom'nal,'  for  March,  1861,  protests  against.  On  this  point  Mr.  Peel 
said — I  began  with  27  inches.  I  then  got  to  30.  Still  that  was  too 
small.  I  next  got  to  32,  and  ended  mth  36.  But  as  in  the  latter 
instance  the  wet  summer  prevented  the  mangold  developing  itself,  I 
believe  I  should  have  had  a  heavier  crop  if  I  had  put  it  nearer.  If 
you  want  to  grow  a  root  from  16  to  18  lbs.  weight,  I  don't  think  that 
it  will,  according  to  my  limited  experience,  be  developed  to  that 
magnitude  in  rows  much  less  than  3  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Holland  called  attention  to  the  gi-eater  facilities  for  hoeing  as 
well  as  for  the  more  free  development  of  root  afforded  by  the  greater 
width. 

Mr.  Frere  said,  that  the  observation  of  Professor  Voelcker  had 
attracted  his  attention  at  the  time,  and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
concur  in  it.*  If  the  roots  are  intended  for  storing,  the  larger  the 
root  and  the  smaller  the  niunber  to  be  taken  up  the  more  conveniently 
are  they  stored,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  valuable  are  they 
for  the  stock.  After  all,  the  problem  is  not  to  grow  marvellous  speci- 
mens, but  to  combine  the  maximum  weight  per  acre  with  good  quality. 

*  The  stature  of  the  plant,  or  even  auimal,  varies  -with  the  spot  of  its  nativity. 
The  richer  the  soil,  the  more  genial  the  climate,  the  larger  is  its  natural  develop- 
ment. Give  what  space  you  ■will  to  a  root  on  a  hungry  soil,  and  you  may  only 
expose  it  to  the  taunt,  "  Non  si  te  ruperis,  par  eris;"  Grow  till  you  split,  but 
you'll  never  make  a  large  sound  root. — P.  H.  F. 
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In  France,  where  mangold  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
a  moderately-sized  root  is  much  jirefcrred  to  a  large  one  ;  and  a  crop 
of  14  or  15  tons  per  acre  is  all  that  is  desired.  The  worth  of  the 
large  root  may  be  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  dm-ing  which  it 
is  stored ;  and  there  may  be  some  analogy  between  the  ripening  of 
mangold  and  that  of  our  choice  pears. 


Medimj    of    WeeMy    Council,    April  30th.     Mr.    Eaymond   Barkee, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Cooking  Food  for  Cattle. 

Mr.  Feere  said,  This  question  chiefly  affects  the  arable  farms  on 
which  a  great  breadth  of  straw  is  grown,  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  manure,  and  the  problem  is  to  make  that  straw,  as  far  as 
possible,  profitable  for  food.  In  Professor  Voelcker's  paper  on  Straw 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  this  passage  occurs  : — "  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  some  practical  feeders  are  in  possession  of 
the  secret  of  converting  considerable  quantities  of  straw  into  beef. 
What  this  secret  is,  perhaps,  is  not  known  even  to  themselves.  It 
may  be  that  the  combination  in  which  straw  is  given,  or  the  pre- 
paration to  which  it  is  submitted  before  it  is  placed  in  the  food- 
trough,  has  something  to  do  with  the  success  that  attends  its  use  ; 
but  it  is  yet  more  probable  that  on  farms  where  straw  is  econo- 
mically cut  into  chaff  and  given  to  cattle,  its  condition,  from  early 
harvesting  and  other  influences,  is  better  than  in  other  locali- 
ties, where  a  practice  prevails  of  allowing  com  to  become  over-ripe 
l)cforo  it  is  cut."  Professor  Voelcker  in  his  paper  also  points  out 
that  straw  contains  albuminous  compounds  varying  from  1^  to 
3  per  cent.,  oil  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  woody 
fibre ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  straw  cannot  rank  high  as  a  heat- 
producing  material,  unless  the  cellular  and  woody  fibre  can  be 
assimilated.  He  further  remarks,  "  That  this  is  so  in  grass,  clover, 
and  roots,  there  can  be  no  doubt."  He  then,  led  by  the  analogy  of 
the  digestive  process  in  animals,  tries  the  effect  of  treating  the  straw 
with  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  finds  that  by  this  means  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  woody  fibre,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
is  rendered  soluble;  in  wheat-straw  as  much  as  nearly  20  per  cent., 
and  in  oat-straw,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  more  consider- 
able quantity ;  there  remaining  in  wheat-straw  54  per  cent,  which 
these  diluted  acids  cannot  act  upon,  but  which,  he  remarks,  the 
animals  may  still  be  able  to  digest  in  part.  To  the  inquiry 
whether  the  farmer  should  attempt,  in  like  manner,  to  employ 
these  mineral  acids  in  preparing  the  straw,  the  Professor's  answer 
is  distinctly  in  the  negative :  his  aim  should  rather  be  to  pro- 
duce a  vegetable  acid,  such  as  lactic  acid,  by  fermentation.  The 
question,  then,  arises,  are  we  able  by  any  artificial  means  of 
cooking  and  preparing  food,  to  originate  such  chemical  changes  as 
shall  produce  lactic  or  other  forms  of  acid,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way 
for,  and  aid,  the  digestive  process  in  the  animal  ? 
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This  brings  us  to  a  remarkable  point  in  the  experiments  at  Woburn 
recorded  by  Mr.  Lawes.  In  the  sixth  of  these  experiments,  when 
only  5  lbs.  per  day  of  cooked  oilcake-compound  was  used,  an  average 
gain  of  19-4  lbs.  of  live  weight  per  week  was  obtained  ;  whereas,  in  a 
previous  experiment,  when  8  lbs.  of  oilcake  was  given,  the  gain  over 
the  whole  period  was  12-3  lbs.,  and  over  the  last  and  strictest  part  of 
the  experiment  only  9-2  lbs.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  cooked  food 
produced  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  than  the  uncooked.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  least  successful 
experiment  was  commenced  in  October,  when  the  cattle  were  taken 
into  the  yard  fresh  from  ranging  the  grass,  and  the  more  successful 
one  in  March,  after  they  had  been  in  the  yard  some  time,  and  were 
accustomed  to  that  position  and  diet.  Mr.  Lawes  states  that  the 
amount  of  manure  made  in  the  boxes,  with  an  allowance  of  about 
20  lbs.  of  litter  a  day,  amounted  to  a  little  over  5^  cwt.  a  week,  so  as 
to  make  22^-  cwt.,  or  rather  more  than  a  ton,  of  manure  in  a  month. 
Amongst  practical  men  who  are  feeding  animals  in  boxes,  the 
impression  prevails  that  they  are  deriving  a  larger  amount  of 
manure  than  this  from  feeding  their  stock,  even  without  more  litter 
than  appears  to  be  needful,  a  good  authority  estimating  it  at  from 
12  to  15  cwt.  weekly.  Such  a  wide  variation  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. In  calculating  the  economical  results  of  the  Woburn  experi- 
ments, it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  animals  were  taken  from 
two  breeds  which  are  not  remunerative  as  dairy  stock.  On  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  estate  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  Hereford  calf  to  run 
with  and  to  suck  its  mother ;  therefore  the  only  profit  derived  from 
the  cow  is  that  which  arises  from  the  rearing  of  the  calf.  A  price  must, 
therefore,  be  put  upon  the  young  steers  much  above  the  common 
market  price  of  animals  of  that  class,  because  these  are  the  only 
returns  which  the  cow  makes  until  she  herself  is  converted  into  beef. 
To  come  to  his  own  experience.  Anxious  to  try  the  effects  of  cooking, 
he  last  autumn  ordered  ten  beasts  to  have  2  lbs.  of  bean-meal  b<  died 
and  poured  over  the  chaff",  which  was  to  stand  twenty-four  hours ; 
2  lbs.  of  cake  was  then  added  to  the  mixture,  and  it  was  then 
served  out.  Of  those  ten  beasts,  however,  one  obstinately  refused 
to  eat  the  mixture  ;  it  was  a  white  bullock  with  a  black  nose,  and 
decidedly  the  worst  of  the  lot.  It  so  stoutly  resisted  the  mixture 
that  it  would  even  eat  the  straw  turned  out  from  the  cart-horse 
stable  rather  than  the  prepared  food.  It  was  then  ordered  to  have 
the  bean-meal  unboiled,  but  still  mixed  with  straw  that  had  been 
moistened  the  day  before,-  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  malt-combs  : 
and  at  this  moment  that  very  animal  which  had  been  the  woist  of 
the  ten  was  by  far  the  best.  It  weighed  at  least  8  stone  more  than 
those  which  were  of  the  same  ■  size  at  Michaelmas,  1  cwt.  more  in 
live  weight  than  the  smaller  animals  when  they  came  in,  and  56  lbs. 
more  than  any  other  beast  in  the  lot.  Professor  Voelcker  remarks 
on  this : — "  The  incident  you  mention  with  respect  to  yuur  black- 
nosed  bullock  is  curious.  I  don't  like  to  boil  bean  or  ]iea  meal, 
and  to  pour  it  afterwards  over  roots  and  chaff.  Substances  so 
rich  in  nitrogenized  matters  as  peas  and  beans  are  very  apt  to  give 
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rise  to  putrefaction  iustead  of  lactic  acid  fennentation.     For  the 
same  reason  it  won't  do  to  mix  much  cake  mucilage  with  other  food, 
and  to  let  it  be  a  long  time.     If  soon  consumed  after  the  addition  of 
the  cake  jelly,  no  harm  is  done  ;    but  if  left  too  long  after  the 
addition,   incipient   putrefaction   and   mould    (both   of  which   are 
highly  injurious  to  the  preparation  of  cattle  food)  become  percep- 
tible in  the   mess.     The  tendency  to   putrefy  increases  with  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  food.     When  malt-combs  are 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with  chaif,  lactic  acid  is  readily 
formed,  if  there  is  sufficient  water  present,  and  the  temperature 
sufficiently  high.     Sugar  in  the  presence  of  much  water  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  albuminous  matter  becomes  changed  into  lactic  acid, 
an  acid  which  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  milk-sugar 
itself.     Too  much  or  too  little  albuminous  matter  is  alike  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  lactic  acid."     He  (Mr.  Frere)  was  rather 
inclined  to  attribute  the  more  successful  feeding  of  the  animal  that 
would  not  eat  the  highly  nitrogenous  warm  mess,  but  was  fed  on 
the  mixture  of  malt-combs  and  straw-chaff  moistened  with  water, 
to  the  generation  in  some  degree  of  lactic  acid  by  that  mixture  ; 
whereas  it  would  seem,  from  Professor  Voelcker's  note,  that  when 
the  more  nitrogenous  mixture  of  boiled  bean-meal  was  poured  over  the 
straw,  putrefactive  fermentation  might  have  begun.     The  food  which 
he  was  now  giving  to  his  nine  beasts  was  lib.  of  malt-combs  apiece, 
3  lbs.  of  linseed  cake,  2  lbs.  of  cotton  cake,  0  lbs.  of  bean-meal,  and 
2  lbs.  of  charob  or  locust  beans,  with  28  lbs.  of  mangold  and  8  lbs.  of 
straw ;  and  he  found  that  the  9  lbs.  of  malt-combs  took  up  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  that  four  gallons  of  water  were  taken  up  by  the  straw. 
Therefore  the  weight  of  the  eight  gallons  of  water  employed  w^as 
greater  than  that  of  the  straw  and  malt-combs  with  which  it  was 
mixed.     His  impression  was  that  there  were  other  means  of  pre- 
paring food,  that  were  more  easily  available  for  the  farmer,  and 
more  economical,  than  the  use  of  fuel  and  steam ;  that  there  was  an 
analogy  between  the  fermentation  that  took  place  in  the  first  act  of 
germination,  and  the  fermentation  which  it  was  desirable  to  pro- 
duce in  this  mixed  food  for  the  stock,  and  that  malt-combs  were  a 
very  likely  agent  to  produce  that  fermentation  in  the  way  desii'ed. 

The  Discussion. 

Mr.  Lawes  said  that  the  experiments  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 

were  not  intended  to  be  comparative  as  between  cooked  food  and 

dry  food.     Their  object  was  simply  to  find  out  the  amount  and 

•composition  of  the  dung  of  box-fed  beasts,  so  as  to  ascertain  more 

particularly  the  loss  in  that  valuable  element  ammonia.     The  late 

Duke  placed  the  whole  of  his  establishment  at  his  (Mr.  Lawes's) 

disposal ;  the  experiments  made  were  conducted  with  extreme  care, 

and  the  weights  of  the  animals,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  extremely 

correct.      He   should  be  sorry,   however,  if  the    results    of  thc^o 

experiments  were  taken  as  a  standard  in  reference  to  the  cooking 

of  food  as  against  the  cpmmon  feeding  of  animals  with  dry  food ; 
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because  the  animals  -which,  were  then  fed  on  dry  oilcake  did  not 

give  the  increase  they  ought  to  have  given.  The  average  increase 
on  that  particular  set  of  animals  was  something  like  1  to  every 
1 8  parts  of  dry  food  consumed,  and  in  other  papers  he  had  stated 
that  an  increase  of  1  from  12  was  more  like  the  real  average.  In 
such  cases  conclusions  should  only  be  drawn  from  data  of  sufficient 
extent ;  looking  to  individual  resxilts  only  leads  to  error.  To  draw 
conclusions  in  favour  of  cooking  from  these  experiments  alone  was, 
therefore,  hardly  fair. 

In  this  question  there  were  two  points  to  be  considered.  The 
first  was,  whether  the  increased  labour  and  fuel  expended  in  the 
cooking  were  not  equivalent  to  the  saving ;  and  he  thought  that, 
taking  the  gross  increase,  there  was  a  slight  saving.  The  second 
was,  whether  the  increase  in  the  animal  fed  on  cooked  food  was 
as  good  as  that  produced  by  uncooked  food  ?  On  this  point  he  was 
disposed  to  think  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  was  inferior  when  the 
food  was  cooked.  If  pigs  were  always  fed  on  boiled  swedes  and 
meal,  although  they  might  increase  very  fast  and  be  very  profitable 
to  the  seller,  still  it  would  be  found  out  by  degrees  that  the  quality 
of  the  pork  was  bad.  The  butcher  would  ultimately  refuse  to  buy, 
and  would  say  that  such  pork,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "  boiled 
away."  All  animals  as  they  fattened  had  a  certain  amount  of  water 
displaced ;  that  was  to  say,  they  contained  less  and  less  water;  but 
if  they  were  fed  with  boiled  swedes  and  meal,  the  water  would 
increase  as  well  as  the  fat.  Some  time  ago  he  fed  one  animal  on 
steeped  barley  and  another  on  dry  barley,  with  a  view  of  testing 
the  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  feeding.  The  animal  which  was 
fed  on  the  steeped  barley  increased  very  fast,  while  the  increase  on 
the  other  was  comparatively  slow.  They  were  both  killed ;  the 
loins  and  other  parts  were  cooked  in  the  establishment,  and  it 
turned  out  that  there  was  miicli  more  waste  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter.  The  question  whether  the  increase  from  cooked  or 
from  dry  food  is  the  most  economical,  was  one  of  considerable 
nicety,  on  which  at  that  moment  they  had  not  sufficient  facts  to 
guide  their  opinion ;  but  lie  should  not  himself  expect  to  find  any 
great  difference  in  the  results.  Supposing  a  man  saved  20/.  a-year 
by  the  use  of  cooked  food,  and  that  he  spent  10/.  on  labour,  and 
10/.  more  on  coals  in  consequence,  he  would  in  reality  be  a  loser  by 
the  cooking,  because  there  would  be  less  manure.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Warne's  system  of  cooking  was  very  extensively  adopted,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  maintain  its  ground. 

But  a  new  phase  of  the  question  had  been  suggested,  namely, 
whether  natural  cooking  or  fermenting  might  not  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  artificial  heat.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  fermentation  meant  the  loss  of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon 
consequent  on  decomposition.  In  all  food  the  most  valxiable  consti- 
tuent was  the  carbon.  If  they  mixed  sugar  or  saccharine  matter 
with  woody  fibre,  they  got  a  certain  amount  of  heat  together  which 
might  soften  and  render  the  latter  more  digestible  ;  but  that  was 
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always  done  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  they  had.  An  animal  always  eats  until  he  has 
enough  carbon  in  his  stomach  ;  he  then  stops.  He  might  take 
double  the  quantity  of  albumen,  but  he  would  not  stop  until  he  had 
got  sufficient  soluble  carbon,  and  the  soluble  carbon  was  the  first 
thing  to  disappear  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  He  did  not  thinks 
therefore,  that  economy  of  food  was  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Dknt  had  talked  with  several  gentlemen  who  had  cooked 
food,  and  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  give  it  up ;  but  he  had 
never  yet  found  them  disposed  to  abandon  the  system  of  pulping.. 
He  had  been  using  malt-combs  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Freie, 
and  found,  in  the  case  of  milch  cows,  that  when  the  supply  of  combs 
failed  the  milk  fell  off,  and  when  the  supply  was  renewed  the  milk 
increased. 

Professor  Simonds  rose  simply  to  answer  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Frere's 
whether  the  commencement  of  putrefactive  fermentation  was  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion.  It  was  well  known, 
especially  in  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals,  that  when  food  which 
was  positively  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  gastric  juice,  the  process  was  arrested, 
and  the  food  rendered  sweet  at  once.  There  were  proofs  of  that 
with  regard  to  the  carnivora  ;  and  as  the  gastric  juice  in  herbivorous 
animals  does  not  differ  from  that  in  carnivorous,  lie  supposed  that  it 
would  act  in  a  similar  manner  when  in  contact  with  food  in  a  state 
of  incipient  putrefaction.  Such  food,  therefore,  would  not  he  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion.  His  opinion  was  that, 
with  reference  to  these  matters,  we  dealt  too  much  with  chemistr3^ 
and  not  sufficiently  with  physiology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy. 

Mr.  Lawes  had  spoken  of  the  watery  flesh  of  animals  fed  on. 
cooked  food,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  quantity_  of 
water  that  might  enter  the  animal  organism,  if  we  gave  food  which 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Speaking  as  a  pathologist,  he- 
believed  that  a  great  number  of  diseases  among  the  lower  animals 
arose  from  the  had  state  of  blood  induced  by  excess  of  water,  and 
deficiency  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  the  food.  The  practical  farmer 
knew  that  if,  in  the  lambing  season,  he  gave  his  ewes  too  many 
white  turnips,  or  other  green  food,  which  had  grown  rapidly,  and 
contained  a  large  amount  of  water,  it  would  lead  to  disease  and  loss  ; 
whereas,  if  he  put  them  on  dry  food,  containing,  weight  for  weight,. 
a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matter,  a  good  quality  of  blood 
was  produced,  and  the  health  of  the  animal  preserved.  Admitting 
that  cooked  food  had  the  effect  of  accunnilating  weight,  to  say 
nothing  about  flesh,  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  he  was  inclined  ta 
think  that  this  arose  from  the  facility  which  it  gave  for  the  digestion 
of  the  food  by  anticipating  a  part  of  the  process  commonly  carried 
on  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

But  it  was  questionable  policy  giving  to  an  animal,  and  espe- 
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cially  a  ruminant  animal,  cooked  food,  for  thus  they  might  to  a 
considerable  extent  supersede  mastication  ;  if  so,  they  would  super- 
sede insalivation,  and  thus  interfere  with  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  The  action  of  the  saliva  was  first  to  convert 
the  amylaceous  parts  of  the  food  (or  starch)  into  sugar  or  gummy 
matter.  A  further  provision  was  made  in  the  nmiinant  animal 
for  stirring  up,  if  he  might  so  express  it,  the  food ;  and  a  che- 
mical change  took  place  in  its  character  before  it  passed  into  the 
true  digestive  stomach.  There  was  a  re-mastication  and  a  re-insali- 
vation;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  secretions  coming  from  the  rumen 
were  very  analogous  to  those  with  which  the  food  were  mixed  in 
the  mouth,  it  not  only  remained  mixed  with  saliva  a  much  longer 
time,  but  was  mixed  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  or  a  like 
substance.  If,  then,  by  the  use  of  cooked  food  they  dispensed  with 
part  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  sent  the  food  quicker  into  the 
intestinal  canal,  they  would  dispense  with  the  process  of  re-mastica- 
tion and  re-insalivation ;  and  he  could  easily  understand  why, 
although  a  large  increase  might  take  place  in  bulk,  the  quality  of 
the  animal  might  become  bad.  The  digestive  process  depends 
materially  upon  the  condition  of  the  food  :  it  is  even  possible,  by 
giving  cooked  food,  or  food  which  was  ])hysically  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  regard  to  fineness  and  moisture,  to  render  animals 
non  ruminative  which  are  naturally  ruminative  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
may  give  them  food  that  would  be  retained  for  a  very  short  space 
of  time  in  the  rumen,  pass  quickly  into  the  true  digestive  stomach, 
and  become  subject  to  the  action  of  digestion  withoxit  first  under- 
going re-mastication.  We  should  thus  interfere  at  once  with  the 
law  of  nature ;  if  we  cook  food  at  all,  we  ought  not,  before  cooking, 
to  reduce  it  too  fine.  If  the  straw  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  four 
to  six  inches,  a  cooking  process  may  be  set  up  so  as  to  convert  the 
amylaceous  parts  into  sugar,  without  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  the  rumen ;  but  such  food  woiild  be  re-masticated.  He  would 
advise  that  if  food  is  pulped  and  mixed  it  should  not  lie  too  long  to 
undergo  the  process  of  fermentation,  but  be  given  pretty  soon  after 
it  is  mixed.  Straw  might,  doubtless,  be  converted  into  palatable 
food,  and  animals  induced  to  eat  a  larger  quantity  of  inferior  pro- 
vender cut  into  chaff,  by  simply  throwing  over  it  a  small  quantity 
of  oilcake  dissolved  in  water.  This  was  a  common  practice  among 
farmers  in  Lincolnshire  in  feeding  their  horses,  especially  during 
the  winter  months.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  the  so-called  system  of  cooking  food,  either  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  the  animal,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that,  by  the  physical  alterations 
they  might  make  in  character  and  condition  by  the  cutting  straw, 
pulping  roots,  and  mixing  a  solution  of  oilcake  with  them,  they 
-would  gain  their  point  at  a  lower  expenditure,  and  with  much  more 
advantage  to  the  animal  economy. 
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Meeting  of  Weekly  Council,  May  21st.  Mr.  Eaymoxd  Baekee, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

State  of  Agriculture  in  Algeria. 

Mr.  Caird  said,  the  observations  which  he  had  to  make  arose  out 
of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Algeria,  about  the  beginning  of  March 
last,  in  quest  of  a  new  field  for  the  supply  of  cotton.  That  was  not 
a  topic  of  any  special  interest  to  English  agriculturists,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  dwell  upon  it ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  great  advan- 
tages were  ofiered  by  soil  and  climate,  in  some  parts  of  Algeria,  for 
the  cultivation  of  long-staple  cotton,  a  variety  which  was  of  limited 
production  in  America.  The  question  of  cotton  cultivation  was,  in 
fact,  rather  a  question  of  the  supply  of  labour  than  of  the  particular 
quality  of  the  soil.  There  must  be  labour,  Avater  during  the  period 
of  growth,  high  temperature,  and  a  suitable  soil  for  the  plant  to 
grow  in.  These  elements  were  presented  in  the  greatest  abimdance 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  where  there  was  sufficient  heat, 
a  soil  there  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  crop,  abundant  rains  during 
the  period  when  the  cotton  was  maturing,  and,  under  the  slave- 
system,  a  constant  supply  of  labour  available.  In  all  other  countries 
where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  had  been  attempted,  some  one  of  those 
necessary  elements  of  success  were  wanting.  In  India,  for  instance, 
there  was  no  rain  during  the  period  of  growth,  and  water  must  be 
supplied  by  irrigation  or  some  artificial  means  ;  there  was,  however, 
in  that  country  plenty  of  labour.  In  the  West  Indies  it  was  a 
labour  question  purely.  In  Algiers  it  was  a  question  both  of  labour 
and  of  water ;  there  scarcely  any  rain  falls  during  the  period  of 
growth ;  irrigation,  therefore,  is  required,  and  has  been  already 
introduced  on  some  of  the  rich  plains,  which  are  well  adapted  for 
the  pui-pose. 

In  all  other  respects  the  productions  of  Algeria  are  similar  to 
those  of  many  of  our  own  colonies ;  while  that  country  has  the 
special  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  the  chief  markets  of  Europe, 
being  within  four  or  five  days'  sail  of  this  country,  and  in  the  direct 
track  of  the  Mediterranean  trade.  Algeria  extends  about  600  miles 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  distance  from 
Marseilles  to  the  capital,  Algiers,  is  about  470  miles.  The  cultur- 
able  land  of  Algeria  lies  between  34°  and  37°  of  latitude,  or  a  few 
degrees  farther  north  than  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Kile» 
and  about  the  same  latitude  as  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  This- 
great  tract  of  country  was  two  thousand  years  ago  the  granar}'  of 
Home ;  and  the  traveller  still  finds  everywhere  the  remains  of 
Roman  toAAOis,  Eoman  bridges,  Eoman  aqueducts.  Xothing,  in  fact, 
is  more  interesting,  in  travelling  through  Algeria,  than  to  find,  at 
every  spot  where  the  French  Government  now  proposes  raising 
embankments  and  constnicting  canals  for  irrigation,  the  remains  of 
similar  works,  which  existed  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  Avas  par- 
ticularly stnxckwith  these  ancient  remains  at  a  place  called  IJelizan, 
in  the  plain  of  Mina,  which  since  the  French  occupation  had  been 
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found  very  unlicaltliy.  The  French  had,  owing  to  the  necessities 
of  their  position  there,  drawn  their  supply  of  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring and  extremely  muddy  river ;  whereas  there  were  remains, 
in  excellent  preservation,  of  an  aqueduct  thirty  miles  long,  which 
had  supplied  that  town  with  good  water  from  a  great  distance,  and 
no  doubt  materially  aided  in  promoting  its  prosperity.  He  need 
not  enter  into  the  histoiy  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
Algeria  from  the  time  of  the  Eoman  occupation  down  to  the  present 
day.  Suffice  it  to  saj-,  that  it  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century,  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  SjDaniards,  and  then  by  the  Turks.  In  1816  Algiers  was 
bombarded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  In  1830  it  was  captured  by  the 
French  army,  and  since  that  period  the  countiy  has  been  gradually 
reduced  under  the  French  rule. 

The  whole  population  was  about  3,000,000,  of  which  about  250, OOO' 
was  European.  There  had  been  a  considerable  increase  within 
the  last  five  years — not  less  than  470,000  in  the  native,  and  33,000 
in  the  European  population,  indicating  a  gradual  advance  in  pros- 
perity under  French  rule.  Of  the  French  population  a  very  large 
portion  is  military;  but  it  also  provides  hotel  and  cafe-keepers, 
many  excellent  farmers,  porters,  and  cabmen,  who  were  extremely, 
civil,  but  not  any  great  supply  of  labour  to  colonists  who  embarked 
their  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  Spaniards  who 
came  over  from  the  neighbouring  countiy  comprised  a  very  numerous 
and  excellent  class  of  labourers,  cleanly  and  well  dressed,  good 
farmers,  road-makers,  cabmen,  and  skilled  labourers  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view.  Then,  on  the  neighbouring  border  of  Morocco, 
there  were  Moroccans,  a  very  fine  stalwart  race  of  men,  in  personal 
appearance  not  second  to  any  that  he  had  seen,  excellent  labourers 
at  hard  work,  but  very  deficient  in  skill.  The  Arabs,  who  were 
the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  population,  have  the  same  habits 
which  were  ascribed  to  the  old  inhabitants  by  Sallust,  in  his  account 
of  Numidia — modern  Algeria — during  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine 
war.  Sallust  describes  also  the  higher  soils  of  the  country  as 
healthy,  and  the  lower' as  the  reverse,  a  description  which  is  still 
applicable.  The  higher  parts  of  the  country  are  still  healthy; 
but  the  plains,  which  are  the  richest  tracts  of  country  within  the 
borders  of  Algeria,  have  been  found  by  Europeans  to  be  generally 
unhealthy.  Ko  doiibt  drainage,  and  the  extension  of  agricultural 
enterprise,  would  alter  that  state  of  things.  Already,  indeed,  in 
the  great  plain  of  Metidja,  which  lies  50  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Algiers,  a  most  beneficial  change  had  taken  place.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  that  seemed  to  be  the  grave  of  the  French 
colonists  ;  now  at  different  parts  there  were  to  be  seen  thriving  and 
healthy  colonies,  haA'ing  luxurious  vineyards,  orange-groves,  and  an 
immense  breadth  of  corn.  Although  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any 
practical  interest,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  that  he 
had  received  an  invitation  to  dine  v\"ith  an  Arab  chief  in  his  tent. 
He  was  presented,  as  all  strangers  were,  with  goats'  milk,  and  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  having  a  whole  sheep  roasted  for  himself 
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and  his  party.  He  miglit  add  that  the  rank  of  captain  was  allowed 
by  the  French  Government  to  all  the  Arab  chiefs.  Besides  the 
Enropeans  and  Arabs,  there  was  a  very  numerous  population  of  Jews, 
who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  country,  having,  as  it  appeared, 
migrated  to  it  in  great  numbers  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  were  the  bankers  and  merchants  and  money-making  people  of 
the  country. 

As  regarded  the  cultivable  land,  there  was  a  very  great  tract  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  seaboard.  The  climate 
was  rather  monotonous.  During  twelve  j'ears  frost  had  only  been 
found  twice  in  Algiers.  The  mean  temperature  was  70°  Fahrenheit. 
The  heat  increased  from  January  till  September ;  the  hottest  months 
being  July  and  August,  when  the  mean  tempei-ature  was  80°.  A 
very  hot  wind  sometimes  set  in  from  the  interior,  and  swept  over 
the  whole  country.  Occasionally  it  came  before  the  corn  harvest, 
and  in  that  case  it  proved  very  destructive.  A  hot  sirocco,  loaded 
with  very  fine  particles  of  sand,  raised  the  temperature  perhaps  to 
120°,  and  had  almost  the  effect  of  an  oven  upon  the  ripening  corn. 
It  seldom  continued  for  more  than  four  or  five  days  ;  and  if  it  did 
not  come  till  after  the  corn  harvest  was  reaped,  did  comparatively 
little  injury.  In  winter  the  temperature  ranged  from  55°  to  65°. 
It  was  during  winter  and  spring  that  the  corn  harvest  took  place. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  were  all  planted  in  October  and 
November,  and  reaped  in  March,  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May. 
There  is  a  second  crop  sown  immediately  after  the  corn  harvest  is 
completed,  which  is  reaped  in  September  and  October.  This  second 
harvest  consisted  principall}^  of  oilseeds  of  all  descriptions  and 
Indian-corn  ;  but,  except  where  there  was  an  artificial  supply  of 
water  from  springs  or  wells,  the  summer  cultivation  is  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Besides  the  French  colonists,  Swiss  and  Germans  are  now  begin- 
ning to  spi'ead  over  the  fine  corn-growing  districts  in  Constantine, 
The  land  is  offered  to  the  people  of  other  countries  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  the  people  of  France,  namely,  20?.  per  acre  for  land 
suitable  for  corn-growing.  Between  Philipville  and  Constantine 
there  are  very  fine  tracts  of  land ;  and  that  is  a  very  healthy  neigh- 
bourhood for  Europeans. 

Altogether,  the  cultivable  land  in  Algeria  amounts  to  about 
thirty-four  millions  of  acres,  which  is  more  than  the  cultivable 
extent  of  England  proper.  Of  these  thirty -four  millions,  five  mil- 
lions are  cultivated — ten  in  pasture,  twelve  waste,  and  four  forest. 
The  extent  of  land  in  corn,  in  18G1,  was  4,500,000  acres,  2,000,000 
of  which  were  barley — an  immense  breadth,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  only  about  one  million  acres  annually  are  under  barley  in 
this  country.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  here  grown  in  great 
abundance,  and  a  considerable  trade  has  aliead}'  sprung  up  in  the 
supply  of  vegetables  to  the  French  and  English  markets. 

Since  1850  an  enormous  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  exports: 
that  of  hides  is  very  considerable.  Of  wool,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  kingdom,  the  export  last  year  amounted  in 
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value  to  upwards  of  6,500,000  francs.  Olive-oil  was  also  a  large 
item ;  so  also  was  an  article  called  vegetable  hair,  which  was  got 
from  the  dwarf-palm,  ami  was  used  for  stuffing  beds  and  couches.  The 
export  of  the  latter  article  rose  in  value  from  20,000  francs  in  1850 
to  1,500,000  francs  in  1860.  Up  to  1844  there  was  no  export  of 
tobacco;  in  1860  it  reached  the  value  of  5,500,000  francs.  He 
might  remark  that  there  were  about  13,500  acres  under  cultivation 
as  vineyards,  producing  in  value  2,000,000  francs  a-year. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  about  1,000,000  cattle  in  Algeria, 
and  10,000,000  sheep.  The  French  Government  considered  Algeria 
to  be  the  Australia  of  France,  as  regarded  sheep-farming.  He  there 
found  three  European  shepherds  managing  about  1400  sheep ;  and, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  to  him  by  the  proprietor,  the  sheep 
were  extremely  healthy.  The  ewes  on  an  average  gave  an  increase 
of  one  lamb  per  ewe.  The  sheep  were  never  supplied  with  artificial 
food ;  and  the  only  thing  that  was  at  all  special  in  their  manage- 
ment was  that  the}^  had  to  be  housed  during  very  hot  weather. 

The  French  had  constructed  large  lines  of  road  in  all  thej)rin- 
cipal  portions  of  the  country,  and  they  had  commenced  a  very 
extensive  system  of  railway  communication,  which  would  traverse 
all  the  richest  plains,  and  afford  easy  access  to  all  the  most  im- 
portant points. 

He  Would  now  ask  them  to  follow  him  in  the  route  which  he 
took  after  landing  in  Algeria ;  and  while  they  did  so,  it  would  be 
his  effort  to  bring  before  them  those  points  which  were  most  inte- 
resting to  the  practical  farmer.  On  landing  at  Oran  he  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  town  a  strong  red  fertile  soil,  and  a  country 
undulating  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  sea. 
Having  just  travelled  through  Provence,  he  was  enabled  to  state, 
by  way  of  comparison,  that  the  soil  of  Oran  very  much  resembled 
the  rich  red  soil  of  Provence.  There  were  large  fields  of  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  vineyards,  olives,  oranges,  and  figs ;  and  he  found 
that  the  price  of  the  land,  when  cleared  of  all  the  dwarf-palms 
which  covered  all  waste  lands,  was  about  3Z.  per  acre.  From 
Oran  he  proceeded  across  the  country  to  the  Bay  of  Arzew,  where, 
on  visiting  a  French  settlement  called  the  Sig,  he  found  that  a 
great  advance  had  been  made  in  agriculture.  He  met  with  several 
most  intelligent  Frenchmen,  who  had  embarked  in  the  purchase 
and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  they  all  seemed  quite  confident  of 
success.  They  had  immense  fields  of  com,  and  had  also  begun  to 
plant  vineyards,  and  the  cotton  cultivation  was  proceeding  very 
favourably.  He  then  went  to  Mostaganem,  a  town  of  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  very  beautifully  situated,  and  overlooking  the  sea.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  appeared  very  fertile. 

While  there  he  visited  one  of  those  establishments  which  the 
French  Government  had  set  up  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  horses  all  over  the  country.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  this 
object,  and  not  only  the  best  stallions,  but  also  the  best  mares, 
are  obtained  from  Syria,  and  sent  to  various  settlements.  Their 
object  in   this  T^as  not  merely   to   improve   the   breed   of  horses 
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among  the  Arabs,  but  also  to  enable  themselves  to  mount  the  French 
cavalry  with  Arab  horses  of  the  best  description.  For  that  purpose, 
as  much  as  from  80?.  to  100?.  each  is  paid  for  mares,  and  from  30?. 
to  40?.  for  stallions.  Many  of  the  French  cavalr}^  regiments  even  in 
France  are  now  being  mounted  with  horses  of  Arab  blood,  which 
are  found  very  hardy  and  serviceable. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I\Iostaganem  was  a  dark  red 
soil  of  excellent  quality.  Fig-trees  were  numerous;  and  the 
whole  district  was  admirably  suited  for  the  growth  of  sugar-beet. 
He  there  met  with  a  veiy  intelligent  Jersey  farmer  called  "  Jemmy 
Brown,"  who  had  been  settled  in  Algeria  about  twenty  years,  and 
cultivated  about  60  acres  of  very  productive  land.  His  corn  crops 
failed  from  drought  once  in  five  years,  but  never  failed  when  they  Avere 
irrigated.  There  were  no  taxes  on  the  land,  or  on  any  kind  of  pro- 
duce except  tobacco,  which  was  in  foot  a  Government  monopoly.  Tlie 
climate  and  soil  were  the  best  in  the  world  for  vines,  figs,  almonds, 
and  olives ;  the  mulbeny  did  well,  but  labour  was  not  plentiful 
enough  for  it.  This  small  farm  was  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The 
soil  was  a  deep,  light,  sandy  loam.  Water  Avas  applied  to  it  regu- 
larly, and  vegetables  chiefly  were  gi-oAvn  upon  it  for  market.  This 
Jerseyman  had  made  a  well,  24:  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  140'.,  which, 
Avith  one  horse,  enabled  him  to  AA'ater  the  Avhole  of  his  farm,  tho 
vrork  being  performed  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  acres  per  day.  He  grew 
two  crops  of  potatoes  a  year,  which  AA-ere  ripe  in  six  weeks  after 
coming  up  ;  and  he  cut  oats  and  barley  three  times  for  forage.  His 
meadoAv  was  most  extraordinary :  it  consisted  of  lucerne,  and  Avas 
Avatered  eveiy  six  days,  and  cut  ten  times  a  year ;  and  it  continued 
in  the  ground  ten  years  (what  he  saw,  had  been  there  six  years). 
It  Avas  ready  in  twent}^  days ;  and  a  space  of  19  yards  square  kept 
two  horses  the  whole  year.  The  A-ineyard  needed  no  Avater.  It 
cost  5?.  an  acre  to  prepare  and  plant,  paid  its  expenses  in  the  second 
year,  and  yielded  a  profit  in  the  third  ^-ear :  8?.  per  acre  Avas 
obtained  for  an  outlay  of  32s. 

He  also  visited  a  French  farmer,  the  Yiscount  d'Armagnac,  an 
old  French  general,  who  was  settled  on  the  plain  of  Mina.  The 
wines  there  produced  seemed  to  him  just  like  the  red  wines  of 
Provence,  and  the  French  regard  Algeria  as  a  wine  country  of 
great  promise.  Objections  Avere  at  one  time  offered  to  the  ciilti- 
A-ation  of  the  vine  in  Algeria  by  the  vine-groAvers  of  the  south  of 
France ;  but  these  had  noAv  been  done  away,  and  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  the  vineyards  Avould  rapidly  increase.  General 
d'Armagnac  had  about  2000  acres  of  land,  all  of  good  quality. 
He  soAvcd  his  wheat  and  barley  in  October,  and  reaped  in  April. 
The  corn  crops  were  folloAved  by  an  oil  crop  called  "  sesame."  This 
plant  produced  an  oil  similar  to  olive-oil,  but  much  purer.  \Mien 
grown  in  India  it  cannot  be  imported  in  perfection  because  the  oil 
turns  rancid  in  its  passage  through  hot  climates ;  hence  a  greater 
value  is  attached  to  the  growth  of  sesame  in  Algeria,  whence  it 
could  be  sent  in  perfection  to  France  or  any  other  European 
country-.     The  Viscount  grew  it  to  a  considerablc^xtent,  and  found 
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it  very  profitable.  He  also  found  castor-oil  extremely  profitable, 
but  did  not  grow  it  largely.  The  sugar-cane  bad  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully as  an  experiment ;  and  a  person  who  bad  grown  it  in  the 
south  of  Spain  with  success  said  that  it  yielded  more  on  the  plain 
of  Mina  than  in  Spain.  The  General  was  paying  12s.  per  acre  for 
the  use  of  water,  which  he  had  found  indispensable  to  the  summer 
crops.  His  wheat  looked  splendid  ;  bis  barley  on  the  14th  of  March 
was  in  full  ear.  He  bad  been  fifteen  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  said 
the  plain  of  the  Nile  very  much  resembled  the  plain  of  Mina,  except 
that  the  annual  deposit  of  the  Nile  made  the  land  there  lighter. 

From  Helizan,  on  the  Mina,  he  (Mr.  Caird)  was  travelling  for 
nearly  two  days  up  the  plaiii  of  the  Shelliff,  which  was  the  prmcipal 
river  of  Algeria,  and  ran  through  a  very  large  extent  of  country.  The 
soil  was  a  deep  loam  all  the  way,  and  owing  to  heavy  rains  had 
become  so  sticky  that  it  was  almost  impassable.  There  was  not  a 
single  ftirm  or  settlement  until  he  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain 
on  which  stood  Milianah,  where  he  found  some  Arab  culture,  but  no 
regular  farming.  The  whole  plain  was  very  fertile.  It  was  bounded 
on  either  side  by  mountains  from  2000  to  4000  feet  high.  On  the 
south  was  seen  the  distant  range  of  the  Atlas,  the  loftiest  part  of 
which  was  7000  feet  high,  and  there  the  snow  was  lying  in  patches. 
Milianah  is  situated  about  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  on  a  bluff 
half-way  up  the  mountain.  There  was  an  ascent  of  several  miles, 
with  gardens  and  streams  continually  in  view.  Nothing  could  be> 
more  beautiful  than  the  position  of  the  town.  In  olden  times  it 
was  a  Roman  settlement ;  in  our  own  times  it  was  the  capital  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  and  the  French  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  it.  From  Milianah  there  was  a  splendid  road — as  good  a 
one  as  any  to  be  found  in  England.  For  three  hours'  driving  there 
was  a  continual  descent,  and  then  he  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Metidja,  in  sight  of  the  sea.  The  first  place  he  came  to 
Avas  Bourkeka,  at  the  western  end  of  the  plain.  It  was  first  colo- 
nised as  a  convict  settlement ;  but  the  convicts  all  died.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  Eevolution,  in  1848,  it  became  a  settlement  of 
Parisian  workmen,  who  almost  all  died  from  fever,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  their  incapacity  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  work  required. 
There  had  been  no  less  than  three  populations  in  twenty  years.  In 
passing  along  he  was  struck  with  a  very  singular  contrast  between 
the  industry  of  the  native  Arabs  and  that  of  the  French  population. 
There  were  a  number  of  French  and  Arab  carriers ;  and  while  the 
former  had  each  five  mules  in  a  high-wheeled,  large,  and  strong 
cart,  carrying  not  less  probably'  than  four  tons,  the  latter  had  a 
donkey  with  half  a  cwt.  of  vegetables.  That  seemed  to  him  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  civilisation  as  regarded  the 
economy  of  labour.  The  plain  of  Metidja  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Algeria  :  it  is  50  miles  long  and  12  broad,  comprising  500,000  acres, 
and  stretches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Algiers.  The  soil  at  the 
western  end  is  black,  like  that  of  the  prairies.  At  El  Aflfrond,  a 
very  thriving  settlement,  it  is  redder,  and  is  planted  with  vines  and 
mulberries,  as  vr^W  as  corn.  At  Blidah  he  observed  immense- 
plaatations  of  oranges,  com,  &c.     Thence  he  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
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which  contained  a  population  of  about  100,000,  and  was  now  a  com- 
plete French  town.  It  was  beautifully  situated,  and  is  the  resort 
of  many  English  and  Scotch  families,  being  recommended  as  a 
winter  residence  in  cases  of  pnlmonar}'  disease. 

The  French  had  been  greatly  blamed  for  their  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  Algeria.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  Algeria 
is  not  merely  a  colony,  but  a  conquered  coimtry.  Little  more  than 
ten  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  subdued;  and  within  that 
period  roads  and  bridges  have  been  constructed,  harbours  been 
improved,  towns  been  built,  and  railways  commenced.  The  French 
Government  naturally  believes  that  Algiers  will  prove  the  granary 
of  France,  as  in  former  times  it  was  of  Rome.  It  is  remarkable 
that  seasons  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  large  crops 
in  France  are  favourable  in  Algeria — that  is,  very  wet  years, 
Algeria  is  a  very  fine  wool  country ;  and  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
French  Government  to  improve  the  growth  of  wool— a  branch  of 
industry  which  was  already  established  —  than  to  develop  the 
growth  of  cotton,  which  M'as  as  yet  a  comparatively  new  branch. 
The  sheep  were  generally  of  native  races,  but  gome  were  crossed 
with  European  blood. 

In  1841  Abd-el-Kader  boasted  that  the  French  occupied  only  the 
soil  which  they  covered  with  their  feet ;  now  the  traveller  was 
considered  quite  as  safe  in  any  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country 
of  Algeria  as  he  would  be  in  France  or  England.  The  Government 
now  gives  every  encouragement  to  individual  enterprise.  They 
were  adopting  as  far  as  possible  the  system  which  prevailed  in  this 
country,  of  leaving  individuals  to  carry  out  their  enterprises  un- 
fettered by  needless  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Their 
new  system  of  laws  with  regard  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land, 
no  doubt,  would  be  productive  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  emi- 
grant and  the  native  population.  The  revenue  of  the  country  was 
already  6,000,000  francs  more  than  its  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  army,  which  is  an  imperial  aifair.  The  people  of  the 
country,  formerly  subject  to  the  Turks,  had  changed  only  their 
rulers.  Previous  to  1830  the  whole  value  of  the  export  trade  under 
Mahomedan  rule  was  but  7,315,000  francs;  under  French  rule  it 
was  now  166,000,000  francs.  So  vast  an  increase  must  have  been 
beneficial  to  every  one.  With  civilisation  progressing  rapidly,  and 
every  advantage  oflered  for  the  development  of  a  great  country,  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  them  to  know  that  not  less  than  600  miles  of 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  rescued  from  the 
rule  of  barbarism,  and  was  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
enterprise  of  every  man  of  any  country  who  was  willing  to  avail 
himself  of  its  advantages. 

The  Discussio>t. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird  for  introducing 
the  subject,  and  inquired  whether  the  meeting  was  to  understand 
tliat  eveiy  part  of  the  country  was  now  subjected  to  the  French 
dominion  ? 

Mr.  Caird  said,  it  was  all  under  French  rule ;  but  there  were 
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some  parts  of  whicli  some  of  the  tribes  claimed  owuersliip,  which 
claim  would,  no  doubt,  be  recognised  by  the  French  Government, 
There  was  no  finer  part  of  the  country  than  that  which  extended 
from  Philipville  to  Constantino,  and  it  appeared  to  be  very  suitable 
for  European  emigrants. 

Supply  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Frere  said  that,  when  residing  in  Algeria  for  some  time  in 
1855,  he  had  received  a  less  favourable  impression  as  to  the  supply 
of  labour  than  that  which  Mr.  Caird  appeared  to  have  received  at  a 
later  date.  There  were  at  that  period  few  French  agricultural  labour- 
ers. The  Spaniards  were  in  part  the  offscouiings  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  the  Maltese  were  but  little  better ;  while  the  Arabs 
proper  considered  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  race  to  till  the 
soil.  The  only  race  of  labourers  at  all  to  be  relied  upon  were  the 
native  Berbers,  or  Kabyles,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  Caird  stated  in  reply,  that  the  people  whom  the  French 
Government  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  subduing  were  the  people 
of  Kabylia,  who  occupied  a  tract  of  country  lying  near  the  sea,  had 
a  fixity  of  tenure,  and  were  many  of  them  persons  of  considerable 
property ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  since  they  were  sub- 
dued, the  Kabyles  had  been  the  most  peaceable  and  thriving  portion 
of  the  whole  population  of  Algei'ia.  They  furnished  labour  not  only 
for  their  own  district,  but  for  other  parts  of  the  countiy  as  well. 

Breeding  Horses. 

Mr.  Frere  said,  with  regard  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  national 
establishments  do  not  practically  afford  as  great  advantages  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  the  spur  of  personal  interest  being- 
wanted  for  their  due  regulation.  On  visiting  an  establishment  of 
that  kind  in  Algeria,  he  saw  a  very  fine  stallion,  which  had  such 
a  vicious  temper  that  none  of  the  grooms  durst  approach  him  till 
he  was  nearly  exhausted.  In  his  opinion  it  was  quite  as  important 
to  attend  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  sire  as  to  his  form. 

Liehigs  Mineral  Tlieory. 

Mr.  Frere  also  called  attention  to  the  statement  of  Baron  Liebig, 
that  those  countries  which  had  formed  the  granaries  of  ancient 
Rome  had  fallen  into  dec&y  in  consequence  of  the  soil  having  been 
exhausted  of  its  mineral  matter  ;  and  inquired  whether  the  piesent 
state  of  Algeria  supported  that  view.  If  Liebig's  views  were -correct, 
the  application  of  phosphates,  lime,  and  even  potash,  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  modern  crops  in  such  countries  as  Algeria. 

Mr.  Cairo  said  in  reply,  that  the  crops  of  Algeria  certainly  exhi- 
bited no  symptoms  of  exhaustion  ;  and  he  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  a  rest  of  nearly  2000  years  must  have  had  the  effect  of  lestoring 
to  the  soil  qualities  in  which  it  had  become  deficient.  The  only 
use  to  which  he  saw  dung  applied  in  Algeria  was  that  of  making 
embankments  for  the  purpose  of  in  igation.  He  might  add  that  the 
great  valley  of  the  North  of  Italy,  which  was  just  as  much  a  granary 
of  ancient  Rome  as  Algeria,  was  as  fertile  now  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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Meeting  of  Weekly  Council,  May  2StJi.  Lord  Walsikgham,  Vice- 
President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

Lecture  ox  Town  Sewage. 

Dr.  VoELCKER  said  :  It  has  been  calculated  that  nearly  200,000,000 
tons  of  liquid  pass  annually  through  the  London  sewers,  containing 
an  enormous  quantity  of  excrementitious  matters,  of  w-hich  the 
substances  have  been  very  carefully  calculated  both  for  the  London 
sewers  and  also  for  other  towns.  I  desire  especially  to  refer  to  the 
excellent  paper  published  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Lawes  in  the 
'  Society  of  Arts  Journal,'  which  seems  to  me  very  conclusive.  Mr. 
Lawes  states,  that  the  total  amount  of  such  matter,  when  deprived 
entirely  of  water,  comes  to  40  lbs.  per  head  per  annum,  in  which 
there  are  35  lbs.  of  organic,  and  11  lbs.  of  mineral  substances. 
The  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  valuable  fertilising  matter  in  the 
organic  substance  is  the  nitrogen,  which  is  found,  partly  as 
ammonia,  or  ammoniacal  salts  (chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia),  and 
partly,  to  a  minor  extent,  in  the  shape  of  organic  matter  in  a  state 
of  incipient  decomposition,  in  wtiich  state  it  readily  contributes  to 
fertility.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  mineral  matter  in  the 
ashes  is  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  potash,  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  urine.  The  nitrogen  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  element  of  sewage.  Mr.  Lawes  calculates 
the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  London  sewage  at  8859f  tons, 
which  corresponds  to  10, 7 58 J  tons  of  ammonia;  and  the  total 
amount  of  excrementitious  matter,  when  perfectly  dried,  at  51,286|- 
tons.  We  can  thus  arrive  pretty  well  at  a  theoretical  notion  of 
the  value  of  the  sewage  both  of  London  and  of  other  towns,  and 
likewise  of  the  average  composition  of  sewage. 

But  the  actual  anal3^ses  of  samples,  taken  at  various  times, 
perhaps  afford  us  a  still  better  criterion.  Many  of  these  have  been 
published  in  Dr.  Ilofiman  and  Mr.  Witt's  report  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  others  in  IMr.  Mechi's  pamphlet  on  the  sewage  of  towns,  as 
it  affects  British  agriculture ;  the  most  recent  analyses  of  London 
sewage,  perhaps,  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Letheby 
for  the  City  of  London.  Taking  the  ajyerage  of  Dr.  Letheby's 
analyses,  I  find  that  the  total  amount  of  solid  matter  in  sewage 
taken  fi-om  various  main  sewers  comes  to  94  grains  per  gallon 
during  the  day-time,  and  79  grains  during  the  night;  giving  an 
average  for  the  whole  day  and  night  of  86  gi'ains.  But  on 
putting  together  24  of  the  analj-ses — 25  were  made  altogether, 
but  1  reject  one,  because  it  contained  an  enormously  large  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter — taking  24  normal  analyses  of  Dr.  Letheby, 
and  grouping  them  into  two  classes,  the  one  showing  less  and  the 
other  more  than  80>  grains,  I  find  in  the  former  class  15  analyses 
furnishing  on  an  average  only  66  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the 
imperial  gallon,  and  in  the  other  nine  samples  yielding  on  an 
average  123  grains.  Now,  considering  that  this  occasional  excess 
of  solid  matter  takes  place  especially  on  rainy  days,  and  is  due 
mainly  to  the  washings  of  the  streets,  and  therefore  principally 
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consists  of  useless  earthy  and  organic  sweepings,  I  think  we  obtain 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  concentration  of  the  sewage  by  striking  an 
average  in  which  we  incorporate  all  the  analyses  made  throughout 
a  certain  period  of  the  year.  If  we  rejected  the  abnormal  results, 
we  should  arrive  at  a  better  idea  of  the  average  quantity  of  solid 
fertilising  matter,  which  is  our  chief  object.  We  should  then  find 
that  the  average  propoi-tion  of  solid  matter,  which  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hoffman  and  j\Ir.  Witt  as  high  as  102  grains  in  the  imperial  gallon, 
that  70  grains  per  gallon,  or  one  part  in  a  thou- 
estimate  than  even  the  86  grains.  Dr.  Letheby's 


is  too  high,  and 
sand,  is  a  fairer 
average  result. 

This   quantity 
have  been  made 


agrees  remarkably  well  with  observations  that 
in  other  localities.  Thus,  in  the  sewage  of  Bir- 
mingham I  find  an  average  of  nearly  70  grains ;  sometimes  a  little 
less,  sometimes  a  little  more.  AVe  must  naturally  expect  such 
variations.  Dr.  Wrightson  also  found  there  about  70  grains ;  and 
in  the  sewage  of  other  towns  the  average  of  solid  matter  is  seldom 
much  higher  than  80  or  90  grains.  Even  in  the  most  concentrated 
sewage  of  Birmingham  the  amount  of  solid  matter  is,  as  I  know, 
seldom  higher  than  IOj  grains.  •  On  the  whole,  then,  I  believe  we 
are  not  far  wrong  in  stating  that  town  sewage  contains  on  an  average 
one  part  of  solid  matter  in  a  thousand. 

Let  us  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  into  the  character  of  the  solid 
matter.  Messrs.  Hoffman  and  W'itt  estimated  that  the  102  grains 
which,  according  to  them,  are  found  in  the  imperial  gallon,  consist 
of — nitrogen  6"7  ;  phosphoric  acid,  1*8  ;  potash,  1  ;  organic  matter, 
30-7  ;  or  a  total  quantity  of  40-2  grains  of  fertilising  m  itter — the 
remaining  62  grains  being  worthless.  Supposing  a  gallon  of  London 
sewage  to  contain  90  grains  of  solid  mattei' — an  over-estimate, 
which  1  take  that  I  may  be  certain  of  dealing  fairly  with  sewage — • 
the  following  Table  Will  fairly  represent  its  composition : — 

Average  Composition  of  London  Sewage. 


1  Ton  of  the 

1  Gallon 

1  Ton  contains 

Dry  Constituents 

contains 

ot  Siwage 
contains 

Grains. 

lbs.  ozs. 

lbs. 

.    lbs.         lbs. 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia  .. 

30 

1 

747 

Yielding  ammonia    ..      ..    7  grains 

.. 

0     3i 

163^- 

Mineral  matter          

60 

2 

1493 

Containing — 

Phosphoric  acid       ..            1  grain 

•• 

0     Oi 

23 

Potash        3  grains 

•  • 

0  n 

69 

Worthless  matters    ..         56  grains 

. . 

1   14 

3 

140 

Total  amount  of  constituents     . . 

90 

2240 

I  find  then,  in  these  90  grains,  30  of  organic  matter  (including  7 
grains  of  ammonia)  and  60  of  mineral  matter,  and  that  in  this 
mineral  matter  the  valuable  portion,  the  phosphoric  acid,  amounts 
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to  1  grain,  and  the  potash  to,  at  the  maximum,  3  grains.  In  a  ton  of 
sewage  we  have  6h  lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  2  of  mineral  matter^ 
and  in  this  mineral  matter  half  an  ounce  of  phosphoric  acid,  H  of 
potash,  and  nearly  2  lbs.  of  worthless  matter.  A  ton  of  the  dry 
constituents  of  sewage  contains  1(3 of  lbs.  of  ammonia,  23  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  69  lbs.  of  potash,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  is 
worthless  matter.  So  that,  even  if  we  evaporate  sewage  into  a 
state  of  dryness,  we  should  still  have  in  the  solid  matter  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  useless  material.  This  point  deserves  special 
attention,  for  in  valuations  of  the  sewage  of  towns  it  is  always 
compared  with  Peruvian  guano.  Now,  if  we  leave  the  water  out 
of  consideration,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  dry  matter  of  the 
sewage  with  a  material  like  guano,  which  hardly  contains  any 
valueless  substance. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  value  put  upon  sewage  by  various 
chemists.  Professor  Hoffman  calculates  that  a  ton  of  sewage  is 
worth  on  an  average  about  2c?.,  or  17s.  Id.  per  100  tons.  Accord- 
ingly the  whole  sewage  of  London  would  be  worth  3796?.  per  diem, 
or  the  enormous  sum  of  1,385,540Z.  per  annum.  Guano  at  11/.  per 
ton  is  the  standard  on  which  these  calculations  are  based.  It  is 
calculated  how  much  ammonia  occurs  in  the  solid  matter  of  sew^age, 
and  this  is  valued  at  56/.  a  ton.  The  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime 
is  calculated  at  11.  a  ton,  and  the  potash  at  3lZ.  a  ton;  the  result 
being  that  the  total  solid  residue  from  sewage  is  thus  valued,  in 
round  numbers,  at  6/.  per  ton.  Now,  following  the  same  track 
which  other  chemists  have  trodden,  I  find  that,  by  taking  the 
average  composition  which  I  here  assume,  the  solid  matter  in  London 
sewage  would  be  worth  about  5/.  2s.  M  a  ton.  In  this  estimate  I 
take  ammonia  at  M.  a  lb.,  potash  at  od.  a  lb.,  and  phosphoric  acid 
at  2d.  a  lb.  According  to  this  estimate  a  ton  of  sewage  would  be 
worth  not  quite  IfcZ. 

These  theoretical  calculations,  however,  are  altogether  fallacious  ; 
for,  in  calculating  the  value  of  a  manure,  we  must  not  merely  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  fertilising  matter  which  it  contains,  but  must  con- 
sider its  bulk  and  combination.  The  calculations  on  which  compari- 
sons are  drawn  between  guano  and  sewage  start  on  wrong  premises. 
In  guano  we  have  a  portable  manure  which  we  can  supply  when  and 
where  we  want  it,  so  as  to  supply  an  abundance  of  food  to  certain  crops 
like  our  root  crops  at  a  critical  stage  of  their  existence.  The  same 
quantity  of  guano  or  superphosphate  mixed  up  with  a  large  body  of 
soil — say  18  inches  deep — would  have  been  of  little  service  for  such  an 
object.  When  once  the  roots  are  faiily  established,  with  their  various 
fibres  drawing  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  their  leaves  spread  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  thus  the  apparatus  for  taking  in  food  on  all  sides 
is  formed,  the  natural  sources  of  supply  are  amply  sufficient  to 
provide  for  their  luxuriant  growtli.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  materially 
alter  the  composition  of  our  soils,  taking  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
soil  into  consideration,  by  any  amount  of  manure.  Nor  can  we, 
chemically  speaking,  deteriorate  the  land  by  the  most  exhaustive 
crops,  if  we  regard  the  soil  as  a  whole.     In  reality  we  manure  only 
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a  small  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  in  ordinary  good  farm,  practice,  we 
endeavour  to  keep  the  manure,  be  it  natural  or  artificial,  as  near  to 
the  surface  as  possible.  The  value  of  a  manure,  then,  depends  quite 
as  much  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  upon  the 
amount  of  the  fertilising  materials  which  it  contains.  Concentrated 
manures,  such  as  superphosphate  of  lime  or  guano,  are,  for  this 
reason,  of  the  greatest  utility  on  most  soils ;  for  most  soils  are  rich 
in  plant  food,  but  they  do  not  contain  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant  in  its  earl}'  stages  of  gi-owth.  Our  ordinary 
farm  routine  is  to  manure  principally  a  small  portion  of  the  soil, 
just  to  provide  for  this  requirement. 

On  a  sandy  soil,  it  is  true,  we-  must  put  in  everything  that  is 
to  go  afterwards  into  the  plant ;  and  it  is  on  such  soils  that  sewage 
may  be  used  with  very  great  advantage,  and  that  bulky  manures, 
like  farmyard  manures,  will  always  be  applied  with  as  gi'eat,  or 
even  greater  advantage  than  most  artificial  manures. 

But  on  most  other  soils,  and  more  especially  those  which  contain 
a  sufiicient  amount  of  clay,  we  have  both  a  great  abundance  of 
minerals  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  capable  of  yield- 
ing ammonia  in  decomposition,  as  the  following  analyses  show : — 

• 

Analyses  of  Three  Clay  Soils. 


Water  driven  off  at  212°  F 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination 

Oxides  of  iron 

Oxides  of  alumina 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash       

Soda 

Phosphoric  acid        

Soluble  silica 

Insoluble  silicates  (fine  clay) 

Chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 


II. 


III. 


5-53 

.. 

3'62 

.^•38 

6-11 

} 

3-07 

1 

6-82 
6-G7 

8-34 

•74 

1-4-4 

•41 

•60 

•92 

1^49 

•26 
•22 

1-48 
1-08 

•C5 

•38 

•51 

,  , 

1-43 
84-10 

} 

72-83 

{ 

•04 
80^69 

traces 

traces 

traces 

•03 

2-87 

2-27 

100-00 

lOO^OO 

100-00 

Moreover,  clay  itself  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  Still,  however  valuable 
may  be  the  stores  of  food  for  plants  which  those  soils  contain,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  enough  in  an  available  form  for  the  young 
plant.  We  therefore  apply  a  concentrated  manure  just  to  start  the 
plant,  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  manure  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose,  though  it  cannot  add  much  to  the  general  fertility  of  the 
land. 

The  maximum  effect  which  such  concentrated  manure  is  capable 
of  producing  on  a  soil  is  soon  reached.  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  is  found  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  6,  7,  or  8  cwt.  per  acre. 
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The  value,  tlien,  both  of  guano  and  superphosjjhate  depends  on 
their  concentrated  form. 

If  sewage  had  been  compared  with  bulky  farm-yard  manure, 
instead  of  with  guano,  very  difterent  would  have  been  the  results. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  me  point  out  the  composition  of  fresh  and  of 
rotten  farm-yard  ma-nure.  ^Vithout  entering  into  minutiae,  1  may 
state  that  a  ton  of  rotten  dung  contains  8^  lbs.  of  soluble  phosphate 
of  lime.  This,  at  the  usual  price  taken  by  chemists,  is  worth  2s. 
Then  it  contains  10  lbs.  of  potash,  worth  2s.  Qd.;  16  lbs.  of  ammonia, 
worth  8s. ;  and  12^  lbs.  of  insoluble  phosphate,  worth  Is.  ;  thus  we 
arrive  at  13s.  M.  as  the  ca/cu/a^erf  value  of  a  ton  of  farm-yaid  manure. 
I  need  not  say  that  this  calculated  value  is  far  above  that  which  we 
actually  pay.  3s.  per  ton,  or  at  the  most  os.  per  ton,  is,  1  believe, 
the  price  generally  given  for  farm-j^ard  manure.  Making  the  same 
calculations  for  fresh  fann-yard  manure,  1  find  the  following  result. 
We  have  6?  lbs.  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  worth  is.  8rf. ;  8^  lbs. 
of  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  Shd.;  12^  lbs.  of  potash,  3s.  \\d. : 
and  15 lbs.  of  ammonia,  7s.  6c/.;  or  a  total  of  13s.  We  thus  get 
a  value  fur  rotten  manxare  of  M.  less  per  ton  than  for  fresh ;  and 
in  both  cases  assume  the  value  of  farm-yard  manure  to  be  two  or 
three  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  reality.  Now,  in  dealing  with  a 
manure  still  more  bulky,  still  less  under  our  control  than  fai'm-yard 
manure,  I  cannot  see  wh}^  we  are  not  to  take  into  consideration 
that  its  value  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  its  being  manageable. 

Sewage  manure,  then,  is  only  valuable  in  special  cases,  such  as 
that  of  land  that  has  in  itself  little  or  no  fertilising  matter,  but  is 
porous,  and  allows  certain  crops  to  penetrate  deep  in  search  of  food 
— that  is  to  say,  a  sandy  soil,  such  as  those  analysed  in  the  follow- 
ing Table : — 

Analyses  of  Four  Sandy  Soils. 


Silica  and  quartz  sand 

Alumina        

Oxides  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese     . . 

Lime      

Magnesia       

Potash 

Soda        ..      ..      .. 

Phosphoric  acid    . . 
Sulphuric  acid 

Chlorine         

Organic  matter  (humus) 


I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

96-000 

92-014 

90-221 

94^70 

•500 

2-652 

2-106 

1-60 

2-000 

.3-192 

3-931 

2'00 

trace 

•4S0 

•960 

,  . 

•001 

•243 

•539 

1-10 

trace 

•700 

•730 

trace 

,  3 

•125 

•026 

-066 
♦010 

\         -10 

J  , 

•078 

•367 

trace 

»  J 

trace 

trace 

J  J 

» > 

•01 

1-499 

•490 

1^04 

•50 

100^000 

100-000 

100  000 

100^00 

You  will  notice  that  the  preponderating  element  in  these  sandy  soils 
is  silica,  in  some  of  them  there  is  hardly  any  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  in  two  only  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  These 
soils,   then,   are    greatly   deficient   in   every  description    of  food. 
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Hence,  if  we  want  to  get  any  crop  at  all,  we  must  apply  a  bulky 
manure  and  an  abundant  supply  of  food.  Now  sewage  is  well  cal- 
culated to  furnish  this  food,  piovided  we  apply  it  largely,  and.  not, 
as  has  been  proposed,  in  quantities  amounting  to  3000  or  4000  tons 
per  acre.  Those  who  recommend  such  a  small  quantity  forget 
that  in  300  tons  of  London  sewage  we  have  in  realitj^  not  more  than 
the  fiBces  of  five  persons — a  supply  for  which  it  never  can  be  worth 
while  to  lay  down  pipes  or  to  make  anv  provision  whatever.  I  hold 
with  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  use  of  sewage,  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  liquid  which  contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  fertilising 
matter,  and  which  may  be  used  with  very  great  advantage  on  sandy 
soils,  should  be  let  nin  to  waste.  Yet,  if  we  wish  to  derive  any 
material  benefit  from  it,  we  must  use  it  largely — that  is  to  say,  as 
ordinaiy  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  in  quantities  amounting  to 
from  80(J0  to  10,000  tons  per  acre,  in,  say,  five  dressings,  averaging 
1400  tous  apiece.  But  even  then  it  will  not  benefit  every  descrip- 
tion of  crop,  but,  as  has  been  prciposed,  may  well  be  lestricted.  to 
Italian  ryegrass  and  other  grass-crops. 

Grass  is  especially  benefited  by  the  sewage  of  towns,  because  it 
is  a  quick-growing  crop,  which  allov/s  us  to  apply  a  fie.sh  fertilising 
matter  as  soon  as  a  given  quantity  is  exhausted.  Grass-land 
may  be  manured  repeated  1}%  but  not  so  the  cereal  oops.  Our 
wheat  would  never  ripen  if,  after  it  has  passed  through  its  grassy 
stage  and  approached  maturity,  we  were  to  apply  sewage  to  it: 
the  grain  would  never  get  formed.  Keilher  is  sewage  generally 
applicable  to  market  produce  ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  encrust  the 
soil  and  to  close  up  its  pores,  which  is  a  great  practical  incdnveni- 
ence.  But  apart  from  this  objection,  I  qiiestion  whether  we  could 
dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  large  town  in  market  gardens,  because  it 
must  be  dealt  with  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  very  large 
quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  grass  grown  by  the  application  of  sewage, 
it  is  stated  in  many  treatises  that  the  produce  from  irrigated 
meadows,  more  especially  meadows  irrigated  by  sewage  manure, 
is  superior,  inasmuch  as  it  is  richer  in  nitrogenous  matter  than 
ordinary  farm  produce ;  but  I  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  in  nutritive  quality  the  grass  from  the  irrigated  meadow  will 
be  found  inferior  to  that  frnm  natural  pastures,  the  produce  of 
meadows  irrigated  b}' sewage  being  in  a  still  higher  degree  inferior. 
In  fact,  the  more  rapidly  produce  is  grown  the  less  mature  it  is, 
and  the  more  likely  to  produce  disorders  in  the  animal  economy ; 
whilst,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  poorer  the  meadow  the  more  scanty  the 
herbage,  and  the  more  slowly  it  grows,  the  better  and  moi-e  nutri- 
tious it  is.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  leave  off 
manuring  our  fields  and  grow  a  scanty  increase  for  fear  of  inferior 
produce. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  great  sums  have 
been  i-eali.-ed  by  the  application  of  large  quantities  of  sewage  to 
meadow  land.  And,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  arriving 
at  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  sewage  is  to  inquire  of 
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men  who  have  tried  it  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  "We  learn  from 
farmers  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  that  they  can 
realise  by  the  application  of  sewage  from  25?.  to  40/.  per  acre — the 
average  perhaps  is  about  25/.  per  acre.  But  if  we  calculate  the 
value  of  the  dressings  applied,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Hoffman 
and  other  chemists,  and,  for  iUnstration  sake,  by  me  to-day,  we 
shall  find  that  the  calculated  value  of  the  fertilising  constituents 
comes  to  something  like  75/.  or  80/.,  whilst  the  profit  realised  is 
only  25/. ;  which  shows  plainly  the  exaggerated  nature  of  these  cal- 
culations. If  we  look  rather  to  the  produce  than  to  the  price  set 
upon  the  constituents  of  sewage,  it  will  be  found  that  its  fertilising 
value  is  on  an  average  perhaps  one  halfpenny  a  ton. 

Moreover  we  learn  from  the  practical  experience  of  men  who 
apply  the  sewage  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  that  the 
produce  rises  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  applied.  To  get  a 
material  advantage  from  the  application  of  sewage  it  should  go 
through  the  soil.  Those  soils  will  be  most  benefited  by  its  use 
which  act  merely  as  the  vehicles  for  holding  the  manure.  We  must 
never  think  of  storing  up  the  liquid  manure  in  the  soil.  The  soil 
does  not  hold  such  fertilising  matters. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  powers  of  soils  to  absorb  manuring 
matters  ;  and  it  is  true  that  all  soils,  not  even  the  most  sandy  soils 
excepted,  have  the  power  of  rendering  insoluble  to  a  great  extent  the 
soluble  fertilising  matters  that  we  usually  find  in  manures  ;  but  they 
have  not  the  power  of  rendering  them  completely  insoluble,  and  from 
very  dilute  liquids  they  take  away  very  little  indeed.  If  time  per- 
mitted, I  could  refer  you  to  some  experiments  which  I  have  made 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  soils  have  the  power  of  retaining 
soluble  matters  to  any  extent ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  state  in  a  general 
way  that  the  weaker  the  solution  the  less  is  the  soil  capable  of  retain- 
ing the  soluble  matter.  Thus,  in  operating  with  very  dilute  solution 
of  ammonia,  I  find  that  hardly  any  ammonia  is  retained  by  the  soil  ; 
and  again,  that  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  left  in 
the  liquid  after  passing  through  the  soil  is  just  as  large  as  it  was 
before  it  was  applied. 

By  filtering  very  dilute  liquids,  such  as  sewage,  through  soils 
which,  like  clay  soils,  contain  potash,  you  may  even  take  out  the 
potash.  This  was  the  case  with  an  experiment  which  I  made 
on  Mr.  Mechi's  soil.  By  filtering  some  of  his  tank  liquid  through 
his  clay  land  I  actually  obtained  more  potash  in  the  liquid  that 
filtered  through  the  soil  than  was  contained  in  the  tank  liquid 
itself;  thus  showing  plainly  that  the  fertilising  matters  from 
very  dilute  liquids  are  not  retained  in  the  soil;  and  that  we 
must  not,  therefore,  calculate  upon  storing  in  the  land  during  win- 
ter the  fertilising  matters  of  sewage.  If  we  are  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  practical  application  of  the  sewage  of  toAvns,  we  must  apply 
it  in  large  quantities,  and  get  an  immediate  return  in  the  course 
of  four,  five,  or  six  weeks.  Then  we  may  give  a  new  dose  of 
manure  with  advantage,  and  so  on.  But  with  so  dilute  a  liquid, 
which  absolutely  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  fertilising  mat- 
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ter,  but  relatively  a  small  quantit}^  we  can  follow  this  procedure  to 
advantage  only  with  grass-crops. 

It  may  be  said  that  liquid  manure  has  also  been  used  with  advantage 
on  clay  soils.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  on  clay  soils,  when  well 
drained,  pure  water  has  been  likewise  used  with  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  that  by  irrigating  clay  soil  with  the  purest  water,  even 
distilled  water,  we  should  probably  obtain  a  very  high  produce. 
Indeed,  experience  shows  that  in  our  neighbourhood,  where  clay 
soils, — well-drained  clay  soils,  abound,  the  spring  produce  is  almost 
entirely  regulated  by  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls.  A  showery 
spring  gives  us  more  grass  than  any  description  of  manure,  be  it 
natui'al  or  artificial,  that  we  can  put  upon  the  land.  A\  hen,  there- 
fore, sewage  produces  on  clay  soils  a  highly  beneficial  effect,  I  think 
it  is  principally  in  virtue  of  the  amount  of  water  which  it  supplies. 

Mr.  Mechi  made  a  true  observation  when  he  said  that  in  all 
calculations  the  water  has  been  neglected.  In  many  cases  it  is 
a  most  valuable  constituent.  In  the  case  of  clay  soils  which 
contain  an  abundance  of  fertilising  materials,  the  water,  when  put 
on  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  soak  completely  a  large  mass  of 
soil,  renders  these  materials  soluble,  and  by  degrees  they  are 
brought  within  reach  of  the  growing  plant.  Thus  it  is  that  water, 
pure  water,  on  clay  soils  produces  in  many  cases  enormously  large 
results.  In  such  cases  the  quantity  of  matter  which  we  put  on  in 
sewage  is  too  small  to  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  result. 
Whilst,  then,  on  clay  soils  water  is  the  most  valuable  constitiient 
of  sewage,  it  is  also  of  great  utility  on  sandy  soils,  although,  when 
we  must  furnish  to  the  soil  all  the  plant  food  required  to  jiroduce 
a  crop,  even  the  fertilisers  contained  in  sewage  assume  a  very 
high  importance.  There  are  various  other  topics  on  which  I 
must  not  touch,  after  having  already  detained  you  so  long,  but 
I  trust  that  on  several  points  which  I  have  brought  forward  to  day  I 
may  have  removed  some  misconceptions  affecting  that  important 
question,  the  proper  application  of  town  sewage. 

The  Discussiox. 

Sir  JoHX  Johnstone,  M.P.,  observed  that  he,  with  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, had  superintended  a  large  lunatic  asylum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  and  had  endeavoured  to  utilise  its  sewage  in  various 
ways.  Not  having  grass-land  sufficient  to  take  it  all,  they  had 
poured  a  part  over  the  garden  gi-ound  cultivated  by  the  patients,  in  the 
hope  that  what  was  valuable  in  it  might  remain  in  the  soil.  It  was 
so  applied  during  the  winter,  and  the  governor  of  th€  institution 
fancied  he  saw  good  results  in  the  crops  of  roots,  cabbages,  and 
other  market-garden  produce ;  but  after  what  the  learned  professor 
had  stated  to-day  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  as 
well  be  let  run  into  the  river.  The  soil  was  diluvial,  and  of  a 
rather  porous  sandy  nature. 

Mr.  Frere  said  Dr.  Voelcker  had  showed  that  the  value  of  a  fer- 
tiliser might  be  estimated  by  the  crop  that  it  enabled  us  to  grow  off' 
the  soil.     Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  fertili;  ers 
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were  of  tlie  nature  of  stimulants ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  their  virtue 
was  a  stimulating  virtue,  which  induced  the  soil  to  part  with  more 
of  its  plant-food  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  so  far  it  would  leave 
the  field  in  a  poorer  condition  than  it  found  it.  So  that  some 
charge  must  be  made  against  the  crop  for  impoverishing  the  field. 
Ko  doubt,  ?■/ we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  soil  of  a  field  has 
a  standard  fertility  which  could  be  but  little  changed  either  by  the 
application  of  manure  or  by  exhausting  crops,  so  far  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  stimulating  manures  might  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Blackburn  said,  as  to  the  difference  in  value  of  different  crops 
of  grass,  he  had  believed  that  plants,  including  grass,  which  grew 
quickest,  contained  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  and  starchy  matter, 
and  that,  from  slowness  of  growth,  the  sugar  and  starchy  matters 
became  converted  into  woody  fibre.  He  found,  for  example,  that 
the  quicker  his  garden  crops,  celerj'  and  other  vegetables,  grew,  the 
better  was  their  quality.  He  believed  that  Professor  Way  sup- 
ported that  view. 

Dr.  VoKLCKER  said,  it  was  at  one  time  generally  believed  that  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  was  the  measuie  of  the  nutritive 
quality  of  the  produce,  and  Professor  Way,  with  other  chemists, 
having  found  in  the  giass  and  hay  of  irrigated  meadows  more  nitro- 
genous matter  than  in  ordinary  produce,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  really  more  nutritious.  But  now  the  tide  has  set  in  a 
different  and  more  reasonable  direction — a  direction  that  is  borne 
out  by  practical  experience.  Now  an  excessive  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen in  produce  is  regarded  rather  as  an  indication  of  unripeness,  of 
which  one  defect  is  a  deficiency  of  sugar.  If  in  young  produce 
there  is  not  so  much  woody  fibre  as  in  old,  there  is  not  so  much 
sugar.  If  the  produce  be  allowed  to  get  over-ripe  the  sugar  be- 
comes converted  into  cellular  fibre  ;  but  to  a  certain  extent  both 
went  on  being  formed  together.  In  young  celery  there  is  one 
thing  in  much  larger  quantity  than  in  old,  that  is  water.  Indeed, 
in  all  forced  produce,  the  quiclcer  the  growth  the  moi-e  water  you 
have.  The  crisp  condition  of  celery  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  water  present,  which  comes  to  93  or  94  per 
cent. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Dr.  Voklckkr  said 
that  hay  could  not  be  made  on  iiii.o-ated  meadows  at  all.  He  had 
stated  that  irrigated  meadow-land  did  not  yield  so  nutritious  a  pro- 
duce as  natural  pastures  ;  he  might  go  further  and  atfirm  genei-ally  of 
all  kinds  of  produce,  that  just  in  whatever  degree  an  al)undnnce  of 
manure  was  applied  and  larger  crops  were  obtained,  in  that  degree 
would  the  quality  of  the  crops  be  inferior.  The  rule  holds  good  for 
wheat  and  barley,  and  even  turnips.  If  you  want  somethijig  good, 
you  must  be  content  with  a  small  quantity;  if  you  want  much,  you 
must  take  it  in  a  cruder  state.  If  you  want  a  good  leg  of  mutton,  for 
example,  you  must  be  content  Avith  a  small  one,  and  kill  a  South- 
down sheep  ;  if  you  want  a  large  one,  you  will  kill  a  Cotswold,  and 
get  coarser  meat. 
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Meeting  of  Weekly  Council,  June  18fh.     The  Earl  of  Powis  in  the  Chair. 

The  suhject  of  improved  farm  "buildings  was  brought  under  notice 
by  Mr.  John  Elliot,  of  Southampton ;  and  Mr.  Blnndell,  of  Bursle- 
don,  near  the  same  place.  The  latter  gentleman  also  introduced 
the  question  of  the  most  profitable  method  of  fatting  bullocks  on 
arable  farms. 

Farm  Buildings. 

Mr.  Elliot  said,  the  chief  objects  to  be  borne  in  -view  in  the 
erection  of  farm  buildings  were  economy  in  construction,  with 
durability ;  convenience  in  anangement  for  inspection  and  supply 
of  food  and  attendance  with  the  least  amount  of  labour  ;  production 
and  preservation  of  manure  ;  comfort  to  the  animals,  with  facilities 
for  ensuring  pure  air  and  water,  light  and  warmth.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  the  vast  majority  of  existing  homesteads  did  not  fulfil 
these  conditions.  One  fixed  idea  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  their  buildei-s — that  of  placing  the  building  on  the 
sides  of  an  open  square  yard,  in  which  was  placed  the  straw  in- 
tended for  conversion  into  manure,  to  have  much  of  its  valuable 
matter  washed  out  by  the  rain,  and  more  also  carried  oif  by  sun 
and  air.  Where  manure  was  of  little  value,  time  of  small  account, 
and  inspection  of  no  moment,  the  arrangements  of  the  old  home- 
steads might  be  put  up  with;  but  they  were  clearly  out  uf  place 
wherever  farming  was  carried  on  scientifically,  and  wherever  the 
great  truth  was  recognised,  that  its  profits  mainly  depended  on 
small  economies  throughout.  \\  hen  the  Five-Thousand  were  fed 
with  the  five  barley-loaves  and  three  small  fishes,  the  Author  of  the 
miracle  closed  it  with  the  command,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost ; "  and  the  comment  was  as  important  as  the  fact  it 
illustrated. 

The  selection  of  a  site  would  be  the  first  consideration  for  the 
builder  of  a  homestead.  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  He  who  builds  a  farm- 
house on  an  ill  site  commilteth  himself  to  prison."  A  wrong 
selection  was  clearly  an  irremediable  evil,  and  the  choice  of  site, 
therefore,  deserved  the  deepest  consideration.  The  first  point  will 
be  the  healthiness  of  the  locality,  and  its  capability  for  drainage. 
Marshy  or  boggy  ground,  or  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  wateis — any- 
thing, in  short,  to  caiise  damp  heat,  or  moist  cold — must  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  a  sluggish  atmosphere  equally  so.  The  stiffest 
breeze  brought  health  ;  but  stagnation  in  air,  land,  or  water  implied 
loss  in  health  and  profit.  If  a  hill-side  could  be  secured  sloping 
gently  to  the  south,  it  would  be  an  advantage  ;  but  this  point  must 
give  way  to  others  of  more  moment.  The  relative  position  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  land,  the  direction  of  the  market  town,  the 
roads  and  their  inclination,  had  all  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  centre  of  a  farm  would  be  the  best  site 
either  as  to  draught  or  di>tance.  For  instance,  sheep-lands  received 
little  from  the  steading,  and  the  sheep  had  legs  to  take  them  to  it. 
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The  right  centre,  therefore,  would  be  at  the  centre  of  the  land  from 
which  the  produce  is  brought  to  the  homestead,  and  to  which  the 
manure  is  returned.  The  existence  of  a  canal  or  railway-station 
would  require  special  consideration,  as  would  also  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  water  as  a  motive  power.  A  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water  for  the  stock  is  a  vital  point ;  and  the  quality  of  soil  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  Chalk  or  gravel  is  best,  and  clay  or  springy  sand 
the  worst.  In  balancing  the  pros  and  cons,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  of  existing  objections  some  might  be  remediable,  others 
not  so  ;  and  these  latter  should  be  allowed  the  greater  influence  in 
determining  the  site. 

The  aspect  of  the  projected  steading  would  be  the  next  considera- 
tion. The  Romans  were  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
good  aspect,  that  their  writers  on  farm  buildings  laid  down  the 
most  stringent  rules  for  obtaining  it.  To  secure  the  greatest  benelit 
from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  cold  winds,  the  homestead  should 
bo  so  placed  that  a  north  and  south  line  should  be  the  diagonal  to 
its  square.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  determining,  as  another 
settled  principle  of  universal  application,  that  the  most  ample 
means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  air  within  the 
buildings  might  be  always  pure,  and  admitted  without  draught. 
There  was  some  truth  both  for  man  and  beast  in  the  old  proverb — 

"  When  the  wind  comes  in  at  a  hole, 
Then  it's  time  to  think  of  your  soul." 

Eotten  lungs,  broken  wind,  and  damaged  sight,  were  some  of  the 
more  prominent  evils  which  the  absence  of  pure  air  inevitably  in- 
duced in  men  and  cattle.  "For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of 
men,  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them— as  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other :  they  have  all  one  breath." 

Modern  chemistry  has  established  the  fact  that  digestion  is 
slow  combustion,  and  food  fuel.  The  bear  lays  in  flxt  at  the  approach 
of  winter  to  keep  him  warm  through  its  frosts.  It  is  then  necessary, 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  keep  the  stock  warm,  as  conducive  to 
condition,  Fatting-stock  requires  more  warmth,  and  should  there- 
fore have  more  sheltered  buildings,  than  gi'owing  stock,  with  which 
the  development  of  muscle  is  of  more  importance  than  fat.  But  the 
rule  of  Kature  is,  use — not  abuse.  AVarmth  creates  fat ;  but  too 
much  warmth  melts  it;  and  this  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  means  afforded  of  regulating  heat  and  cold,  otherwise  it  will  be 
found  that  what  was,  right  for  one  season  would  bo  wrong  for  another. 
It  is  the  same  with  light.  Its  presence  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
health ;  but  its  excess  during  the  summer  months  is  injurious,  and 
at  such  times  flies  torment  the  animals  to  an  injurious  extent; 
control,  therefore,  over  the  admission  of  light  is  indispensable. 

The  question  of  box-feeding  is  so  important  in  its  bearing  on 
agriculture,  and  in  its  influence  on  the  arrangement  of  a  home- 
stead, that  it  is  necessary  to  determine  this  point  as  a  principle 
before  proceeding  with  our  plan.  The  objections  made  to  box- 
feeding,  when  originally  introduced,  were  based  chiefly  on  the  injury 
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caused  to  the  health  of  the  animals  by  the  foul  air  generated,  and 
the  filth  in  which  animals  so  kept  were  alwa3's  immersed.  If  these 
objections  had  been  iiremediable,  they  would  certainly  have  been 
fatal  to  the  system  ;  but  the  simple  remedy,  devised  by  Mr.  Blundell, 
of  placing  a  layer  of  earth,  about  12  inches  thick,  at  the  bottom  of 
each  box,  has  the  effect  of  fixing  the  ammonia  and  of  absorbing  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  so  that  the  animals  can  remain  in 
these  boxes  without  injur}^  to  their  health  and  comfort ;  and  the 
manure  thus  prepared  and  stored  is  very  greatly  increased  in 
value,  while  the  labour  of  foddering  the  animals  is  considerably 
diminished. 

So  much  of  the  cost  of  all  fanning  operations  is  reducible  to 
labour,  and  so  much  of  this  labour  is  connected  with  the  homestead, 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  latter  should  be  especially  framed  so 
as  to  economise  time.  To  ensure  such  a  result,  the  buildings  should 
be  so  placed  in  respect  to  each  other  that  no  ground  should  be  tra- 
versed twice  without  result,  and  no  step  taken  beyond  what  is 
necessary.  The  great  principle  of  profitable  circulation  should  be 
apparent  throughout.  The  everyday  work  at  a  farmery  is  to  thrash 
out  the  produce  from  the  straw,  and  to  convey  the  latter  to  the 
stock  for  bedding  and  conversion  into  manure,  which  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  to  some  convenient  spot  preparatory  to  its  return  to  the 
fields.  The  destination  of  the  com,  hay,  and  root  stores  dictates 
their  position  at  the  head  of  the  steading.  The  straw  and  the  hay 
have  to  be  cut  into  chaff,  the  roots  to  be  washed  and  minced,  or 
boiled,  and  the  com  to  be  thrashed  and  stored.  The  conveniences 
and  ap}jliances  for  these  several  works  must,  therefore,  be  cl,ose  to 
the  objects  operated  on,  and  of  ready  access  to  the  feeding-trucks. 
The  root-stores  should  be  so  an-anged  that  carts  could  back  into 
them.  As  corn  keeps  better  in  ricks  than  in  bams,  the  ricks  should 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  a  railway  proceeding  from  the  thrashing- 
place.  The  granary  should  be  partly  over  the  thrashing-place, 
partly  over  an  open  shed,  to  allow  waggons  to  back  under  it  to 
load,  and  adjacent  to  the  feeding-passage,  in  order  to  supply  the 
trucks  with  corn  by  a  shoot.  The  stock-keeper,  having  taken  up  in 
the  shortest  time  his  load  of  roots,  chaff,  straw,  or  hay,  should  be 
able  to  deliver  this  in  the  readiest  way  to  the  animals  he  has  to 
tend.  To  effect  this  the  boxes  for  stock  must  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  feeding-passages,  which  proceed  direct  fiom  the  stores. 
These  passages  should  have  an  inclination  from  the  stores,  so  that 
the  labour  of  running  the  loaded  truck  down  to  the  stock  may  be 
equal  to  that  required  to  return  it  back  when  empty.  To  make 
this  truck  travel  easier,  running  planks  should  be  fixed  in  the 
feeding-passages,  or  a  light  railway  formed  by  screwing  light  half- 
round  iron  on  wooden  sleepers.  This  cheap  railway  should  be  con- 
tinued through  the  Several  stores,  and  between  the  hay,  straw,  and 
corn- ricks,  and  turn-tables  formed  where  necessar}^  of  equally 
simple  constniction.  As  the  chief  bulk  of  produce  is  brought  gra- 
dually from  the  end  of  the  rick-yard,  first  to  the  stores  and  then  to 
the  stock,  the  railway  should  have  a  fall  from  its  end  in  the  rick- 
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yard  through  its  whole  extent.  This  railway  would  then  bring  the 
corn  fiom  the  ricks  to  be  thrashed,  take  back  the  sstraw  to  be 
stacked,  and  return  it,  as  required,  to  the  feeding  boxes.  The 
necessity  for  large  barns  is  thus  avoided. 

The  question  between  fixed  and  locomotive  engines  is  a  most 
important  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fixed  engines  work  the  best, 
and  with  the  greatest  economy  ;  and  the  point  must  be  decided 
by  the  consideration,  whether  there  is  work  enough  at  the  home- 
stead to  keep  the  engine  sufficiently  employed  to  pa}' ;  or  whether, 
from  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  land,  a  locomotive  could  be  em- 
ployed at  different  parts  of  the  farm  with  greater  advantage.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  fixed  engine  woukl  be  best  for  a  large  farm,  a  loco- 
motive for  a  small  one.  In  designing  a  farmery,  therefore,  where 
this  point  was  not  settled,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  shed 
for  the  engine  and  boiler  so  that  an  engine  could  be  backed  into  it. 
The  engine  should  be  close  to  its  work,  and  so  placed  as  to  give 
direct  action  to  all  its  working  parts.  This  saves  first  cost  and 
working  cost.  Horse-power  might  be  occasionally  used  with  advan- 
tage, and  the  thrashing  floor  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  this  ; 
and  a  floor  for  a  little  occasional  flail-tkrashing  would  be  convenient. 
The  fuel-house  should  be  close  to  the  engine-room,  and  accessible 
to  carts.  If  sawing  by  steam  is  to  be  done,  the  carpenter's  shop 
should  be  near  the  engine  room.  The  waggon  and  cart  h-hed  should 
be  near  the  horse-boxes,  so  that  the  animals  may  pass  at  once  into 
their  lodgings  when  out  from  their  waggons.  For  a  similar  reason 
the  implement-shed  should  also  be  near  the  horse  department.  The 
sheep-house  should  be  connected  with  an  open  yard  :  and  it  should 
be  little  more  than  an  open  shed,  as  no  animal  suffers  more  than 
sheep  from  heat  and  overcrowding.  The  piggeries  sin  luld  consist 
of  breeding-boxes,  and  boxes  for  store-pigs  and  fatting-pigs.  Pigs 
are  very  apt  to  overlay  their  young.  To  prevent  this  a  batten 
should  be  placed  round  the  breeding-boxes,  about  9  inches  off  the 
wall  and  the  ground.  ?no  animal  pays  better  for  the  comfort  and 
warmth  given  him,  and  these  points  should  be  considered  in  his 
domicile. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  arrangement  and  accommo- 
dation needed  for  the  stock,  he  would  proceed  next  to  consider  the 
most  economical  and  durable  mode  of  construction.  The  locality 
must  determine  in  many  cases  the  materials  to  be  employed ;  and 
this  would  also  to  some  extent  regulate  the  method  of  construction. 
The  com  and  hay-stores,  the  engine-room,  and  the  granary  would 
be  the  only  parts  requiring  thick  walls,  whether  of  biiek  or  stone, 
and  heavy  timbers.  The  box-system  being  a  multiplication  of 
similar  parts,  it  is  advisable,  as  a  principle,  to  construct  the  boxes 
with  details  of  simple  form,  of  small  scantlings,  and  few  in  kind, 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  put  together,  and  easily  replaced  when 
damaged,  while  capable  of  extension  or  alteration,  and  shift  in  use 
— points  of  importance — for  whi  h  the  box-system  offered  great 
facilities,  which  the  design  now  exhibited  attempts  to  embody. 

Mr.  Elliot  then  referred  to  the  plans  and  sections  before  him, 
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designed  especially  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down,  which, 
he  observed,  were  but  the  legitimate  deductions  from  the  views 
advocated  in  those  plans  and  essays  submitted  by  himself  and  Mr. 
(Spooner,  for  the  Kational  Competition  for  Farm  Buildings,  in  1849, 
which  the  Council  selected  as  the  fiist  of  the  "  Commended  designs," 
and  directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  1850.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Blundell  aided  with  his  valuable  advice  ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  plans  are  the  joint  woik  of  himself  and  Mr.  Blundell. 

It  would  be  observed  on  reference  to  the  plans  that  the  whole 
accommodation  is  contained  in  one  block  of  buildings ;  the  cattle- 
lodgings  or  boxes  being  all  12  feet  square,  with  feeding-passages 
between  each  double  line.  Although  the  buildings  are  thus  brought 
into  one  block,  the  necessit}'  for  massive  roofs  and  lead  gutters  is 
obviated  by  keeping  the  roofs  of  the  feeding-passages  lower  than 
those  over  the  boxes,  and  attaching  common  iron  eaves-gutters  to 
each  set  of  roofs :  thus  no  roof  is  required  of  more  than  24  feet 
span.  The  external  walls  are  of  brick,  and  the  continuous  pits  in 
the  lines  of  the  cattle-lodgings  are  divided  off  into  boxes  by  move- 
able iron  hurdles  suited  to  different  kinds  of  stock,  or  by  battens, 
where  the  first  expense  is  more  thought  of  than  durability.  The 
two  sets  of  sections  show  two  modes  of  construction — one  with 
roofs  formed  of  timber  and  slate,  the  other  of  galvanised  corrugated 
iron.  In  the  latter  case  the  buildings  would  be  fire-proof,  and  tlie 
cost  little  more  than  that  of  a  common  roof,  the  span  being  so 
small.  In  either  mode  of  construction  the  use  of  lead  gutters  is 
dispensed  with.  The  engine  is  so  placed  as  to  give  the  most  direct 
action  to  all  the  machinery  it  may  have  to  work.  The  arrangements 
give  great  facility  for  suppl34ng  and  inspecting  the  stock,  removing 
and  storing  the  manure  ;  and  the  mode  of  constructing  and  an'anging 
the  fittings  of  the  boxes  affords  every  facility  for  such  change  of 
use  as  the  varying  conditions  of  the  farm  might  require.  The  whole 
building  is  but  a  repetition  of  simple  parts  and  of  small  scantlings, 
which  unskilled  workmen  could  put  together  without  difSculty. 

A  cheap  pavement  or  bottom  for  the  boxes  and  feeding-passages  is 
of  moment ;  and  no  plan  can  answer  better  than  a  concrete  of  tar 
and  giavel.  The  gravel  should  first  be  put  in  heaps,  with  sufficient 
tar  and  fuel  to  light  it ;  and  when  the  mass  is  thoroughly  heated, 
the  tar  for  mixing  should  be  poured  in,  and  the  whole  spread  while 
hot  about  4  inches  thick.  Tins  method  had  been  extensively  used 
for  the  footw^ays  at  Southsea,  and  answered  its  purpose  admirably. 
Over  tliis  bottom,  so  prepared,  should  be  placed  the  layer  of  earth, 
about  1 2  inches  thick,  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  box-system  of 
feeding. 

Mr.  Bluxdell  said  that  the  question  of  improving  farm  buildings 
had  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  the  plans  now  presented  were 
the  result  of  considering  it  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Elliot.  That  gentleman  had  explained  the  architectural  value  of 
the  plans;  and  he  now  pledged  himself  as  an  agriculturist  that 
they  were  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.     The  feeling  in  favour  of  the  covered  yards  was  now 
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pretty  generally  prevalent,  and  that  method  was  combined  in  his 
plan  -with  the  system  of  box-feeding  recommended  in  the  Prize 
Essay  and  Commended  Essay  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  in  1850.  In  designing  these  buildings,  the  particular  object 
had  been  to  adapt  them  to  fai'ms  of  various  sizes,  and  for  animals 
of  various  conditions. 

He  knew  that  a  feeling  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the 
system  of  horse-boxes,  with  the  manure  accumulating  under  the 
animals,  could  not  be  worked  out  to  advantnge.  But  he  himself 
had  put  it  into  operation,  and  that  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
in  buildings  of  his  own  design,  upon  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
for  whom  he  had  been  agent.  In  one  instance  the  manure  was 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  nine  months,  and  in  another  for  fifteen 
months,  yet  the  horses  were  in  the  most  perfect  condition ;  no 
disease  was  engendered  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  manure 
was  as  solid  and  good  as  possible.  This,  however,  was  only  attain- 
able by  good  management  and  the  issue  of  proper  instructions  to 
the  groom  and  stable-keeper.  He  had  ordered  his  boxes  to  be 
supplied  with  straw  cut  from  fifteen  to  tAventy  inches  long,  which 
was  done  by  means  of  a  thatcher's  knife.  When  the  straw  was 
much  longer,  it  hung  to  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  surface  of  the 
earthen  floor  became  irregular.  The  air  then  entered,  fermentation 
ensued,  and  the  boxes  became  more  or  less  the  seat  and  cause  of 
disease.  W  ater  was  sprinkled  over  the  surface  with  a  water-pot 
and  hose  one  or  twice  a  day,  and  a  little  sand  was  used  to  give 
solidity  to  the  mass.  This  method  had  answered  exceedingly  well, 
and  he  could  recommend  its  adoption  for  racers  and  hunters  as  well 
as  cart-hoises,  as  he  never  saw  horses'  feet  in  better  condition  for 
shoeing  than  his  were.  The  boxes  were  perfectly  sweet,  and  a 
j)erson  led  into  them  blindfolded  would  not  detect  from  the  smell 
that  he  was  in  the  precincts  of  a  stable.  The  foot  of  earth  absorbed 
the  urine  ;  the  ammonia  was  fixed  immediately,  and  the  boxes  did 
not  require  to  be  cleaned  out  oftener  than  twice  or  three  times 
a  year.  As  in  the  case  of  the  common  stable,  the  olfactory  nerves 
would  tell  when  the  earth  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  boxes. 

The  premises  sketched  out  on  the  plan  were  suited  to  an  arable 
farm  of  300  or  400  acres  ;  or,  where  pasture  predominated,  a  farm 
of  800  or  1000  acres.  In  the  present  day  there  were  ver}'  few 
large  farms  from  which  steam-power  was  absent.  That  of  course 
diminished  the  number  of  horses.  The  limit  of  the  accommodation 
on  the  plan  was  for  twenty-two  horses,  i-ather  a  small  number, 
perhaps,  for  a  holding  of  800  or  1000  acres.  But  besides  steam 
they  had  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  oxen.  All  the  bullock-boxes 
were  capable  of  furnishing  accommodation  for  oxen  ;  so  that,  whether 
the  farm  was  300,  500,  or  1000  acres,  the  buildings  would  accom- 
modate animals  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  straw  produced 
on  the  farm  into  manure. 

With  regard  to  ventilation,  the  heated  air  passed  out  at  the  roof 
above  the  animals'  heads  ;  and  there  was  no  draught.  'J'here  was 
ample   accouimodatiou    for   young   stock,   breeding  sows,  and   the 
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fatting  of  store  pigs.  There  were  six  "boxes  for  tying  np  twelve 
dairy  cows.  The  boar-pen  was  placed  by  itself.  There  was  a  good 
lambing-shed ;  and  if  tlie  farmer  had  a  fancy  for  sheep-feeding 
under  cover,  he  had  the  means  of  doing  so  at  his  command.  He 
valued  the  stock  which  might  be  maintained  on  the  premises  at 
about  2500/. 

The  other  advantages  connected  with  the  plan  were  the  fire-proof 
nature  of  the  structure,  the  railway  facilities  which  were  provided, 
the  spacious  and  conveniently  situated  manure-house,  the  position 
of  the  waggon  and  implement  sheds,  the  equal  distribution  of  light 
over  the  whole  building,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  iron  panels 
dividing  the  interior  might  be  removed,  and  a  covered  yard  sub- 
stituted for  boxes.  It  was  desirable  that  gentlemen  who  intended 
to  erect  new  farm  buildings  should  have  before  them  as  complete  a 
plan  as  possible ;  and  to  promote  that  end,  the  present  design  was 
now  submitted  to  the  Council. 

The  Discussiox. 

Sir  E.  Kerrison,  M.P.,  said,  that  asphalte  for  boxes  answered  per- 
fectly, and  much  better  than  the  ordinary  brick  flooring. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Hood's  inquiry,  Mr.  Elliot  explained  that  in 
making  a  floor  no  more  tar  need  be  used  than  was  necessary  to  set 
the  mass  on  fire.  The  mixture  should  be  burnt  about  twenty-foui" 
hours,  and  then  spread  at  once  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Frere  inquired  if  Mr.  Elliot  had  considered  the  relative  value 
of  corrugated  iron  and  zinc.  Having  himself  fonned  a  favourable 
impression  of  corrugated  iron,  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Clarke,  an 
architect  of  experience  in  farm  buildings  at  Newmarket,  on  the 
subject,  but  that  gentleman  objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  nailing,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  rusted  at  the  joints ;  and 
recommended,  as  an  alternative,  the  use  of  zinc  from  the  Vieille 
Montague  Mining  Company'.* 

Mr.  Elliot  explained  that  in  his  plan  no  nailing  was  wanted. 
The  span  of  the  roofs  was  so  small  as  only  to  require  a  tie-rod. 

Sir  E.  Kerrisox  objected  to  the  use  of  either  zinc  or  corrugated 
iron  for  farm  buildings  of  any  description. 

Mr.  Blackburn  thought  the  extraordinary  conducting  power  of 
iron  would  render  it  detrimental  as  a  roofing  to  any  farmer  who 
wished  to  stall-feed  during  the  summer.  He  had  found  even 
galvanised  iron  roofs  so  intensely  hot  as  to  render  an  inner  lining 
of  felt  necessary  as  a  non-conductor. 

Mr.  ExALL  suggested  that,  if  the  roof  were  painted  white,  excessive 
heat  would  be  avoided;  Any  white  roof  would  resist  the  action  of 
heat. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Erere,  Mr.  Elliot  stated  that  the  cost  of 
cai-rying  out  the  plan  must  of  course    depend   very  much   upon 

*  This  company  has  an  office  in  London,  at  No.  12,  Manchester  Buildings,  West- 
minster. They  have  furnislied  roofs  for  Passenger  Station,  Cr}stal  Palace 
Railway ;  Bristol  Station ;  and  Heading  Cattle  Market,  &c.  &c.,  Great  Western 
Railway;  Gloucester  and  Chepstow  Stations,  &c.,  South  Wales  Railway;  Tun- 
bridge,  Banbury,  Frome,  Worcester  Stations,  &c.  &c. 
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the    locality.     But,  taking   an  average,  and    of  course   excluding 
machinery  and  farmhouse,  he  should  say  that  1700/.  would  be  a  fair 

estimate. 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  that  the  accommodation  provided  for  60 
head  of  cattle  (or  even  for  100,  if  tied  up  in  pairs),  although  satis- 
factory in  1850,  hardly  met  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 
A  proper  value  was  not  then  set  upon  straw,  which  is  worth 
something  more  than  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Very  few  farmers 
would  now  like  to  bestow  20  lbs.  of  straw  per  day  in  litter,  when 
stall-fed  cattle  could  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  12  or  14  lbs.  a 
day,  and  with  boards  5  lbs.  a  day  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Bi-uxDELL  :  The  use  of  boards  was  more  a  cxuestion  of  manure 
than  of  feeding. 

Mr.  Blackburn  :  These  boards,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  straw 
upon  them,  formed  an  admirable  bed.  They  were  non-conductoi-s 
of  heat,  and  a  bed  that  was  always  dry.  He  considered  that  it 
must  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  animals  for  them  to  lie  on  a 
collection  of  manure.  It  reminded  him  of  the  cesspool  system. 
'  Mr.  Elliot  preferred  a  bed  of  earth,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Blundell. 
to  a  floor  of  laths.  The  earth  might  be  obtained  from  any  part  of 
the  farm,  and  any  one  who  observed  the  superior  quality  of  the 
manure  which  came  from  the  boxes  must  be  satisfied  that  an 
abundant  retxun  was  made  to  the  land  for  the  earth  so  taken  and 
applied. 

Mr.  Blundell  said  he  lived  in  a  district  where  the  soil  was  loamy, 
and  he  took  the  earth  from  about  the  hedges  and  ditches.  It  was 
gathered  in  heaps,  left  to  stand  about  12  months,  and  then  put  intf> 
the  boxes. 

A  Member  :  Once  or  twice  that  might  do ;  but  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  more  than  could  be  spai'ed  from  the  land  to  use  it  conslantly. 

Mr.  Blundell  objected  to  boaided  floors,  as  unnatural  and  incom- 
patible ;  besides,  there  was  an  exhalation  from  the  pits  that  was 
most  objectionable. 

Fatting  Bullocks  on  Arable  Farms. 

Mr.  Blundell  said,  although  this  subject  had  been  discussed  at 
various  times  at  the  diiferent  farmers'  clubs  and  other  meetings, 
yet  up  to  the  present  time  there  seemed  to  exist  an  under  current 
of  feeling,  inducing  the  belief  that  fattening  bullocks  with  corn  and 
cake  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  were  it  not  for  the  object  oi' 
turning  the  straw  produce  of  arable  faims  into  good  manure.  This 
question  presents  two  aspects— viz.,  the  economy  of  feeding  the 
animals,  and  the  economy  of  making  the  manure.  In  connection 
with  the  former,  the  points  which  should  engage  attention  are : — 
1.  The  sort  or  breed  of  the  animals.  2.  The  best  age  to  begin 
fattening.  3.  The  condition  at  the  commencement  of  fattening. 
4.  The  preparatory  or  probationary  state  of  the  animals.  5.  The 
kind  of  food.  6.  The  quantity  of "^ food.  7.  The  time  of  feeding, 
and  state  of  the  food.  And  8.  The  accommodation  most  likely  to 
insure  the  health  and  well-doing  of  the  animals.  Under  the  lattej- 
division,  the  points  for  consideration  arc — the  value  of  the  manure 
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in  relation  to  the  food  which  the  animals  received,  and  the  accom- 
modation for  making  and  preserving  it. 

The  following  sUitement,  extracted  from  his  farming  account- 
book,  contains  the  result  of  feeding  37  head  of  bullocks,  of  different 
ages,  during  the  last  three  years,  upon  his  own  farm : — 

Dr.  £.     s.    d. 

15  oxen  and  steers  purchased  at     220  15     0 

8  cows  valued  at 102     0     0 

14  heitVrs  and  steers,  average  age  17  mcjnths,  valued  at     171     0     0 
To  balance  increased  value      435     5     0 

929  0  0 
Cr. 

15  oxen  and  steers  sold  for 408  10  0 

8  cows  sold  for        184  15  0 

14  heilers  and  steers,  sold  for 335  15     0 

929     0     0 
In  analysing  the  above  account  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  some 
interesting  results,  calculated  to  show  the  compai'ative  advantages 
of  fattening  stock  of  different  ages  : — 

£.     s.    d. 
14  oxen  and  steers,  being  kept  on  an  average  of  8  weeks' 
summer  feeding  in  a  preparatory  state,  increased  in 

value  7s.  per  WLck        39     4     0 

23  oxen,  Steers,  and  cows  kept  20  weeks  each,  winter 
feeding,  in  a  fatting  state,  increased  in  value  10s. 

per  week        230     0     0 

14  heifers  and  steers,  kept  20  weeks  each,  winter 
feeiling,  in  a  fatting  state,  increased  in  value  lis.  dd. 
per  week        ..,      164     0     6 

433     4     6 
Deduct  the   summer  and  preparatory  feeding  for  14 

bullocks 39     4    0' 

394     0     6 
The  actual  increased  value  of  37  bullocks  during  20 

weeks  each,  winter  feeding,  being       396     1     0 

The  general  average  of  weekly  increased  value  10s.  Sd.       394  13     3 

He  would  now  lay  before  them  his  account  of  feeding  in  two 
ways — viz.,  tlie  preparatory  or  summer  feeding,  and  the  fatting  or 
winter  feeding : — 

I.  Account  of  Keeping  a  Bullock  in  a  Preparatory  State  hy  Summer  Feeding. 
Dr.  s.    d. 

To  3  lbs.  of  oilcake  per  day,  or  21  lbs.  per  week,  at  127.  per  ton     2     3 
To  80  lbs.  of  clover  per  day,  at  9d.  per  rod,  the  rod  weighing 

120  lbs 3     6 

To  15  lbs.  of  litter  straw  per  day,  or  140  lbs.  per  week,  at  los. 

per  ton ..       ..      0  11 

To  attendance  per  week • 0     6 

To  interest  on  capital  and  gain         1 
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Cr.  s.    (1. 

By  increased  value  of  bullock  per  week  . .      . .      7     0 

By  value  of  manure  per  week 14 

8     4 
2.  Account  of  Keepinrj  a  Bulloch  in  a  Fatting  State  hy  Winter  Feeding. 

Db.  s.    d. 

To  4  lbs.  of  oilcake  per  day,  or  28  lbs.  per  week,  at  121,  per  ton  3     0 

To  1  lb.  of  bean-meal  per  day  at  12Z.  per  ton 0     9 

To  64  lbs.  of  mangold  per  day,  or  448  lbs.  per  week,  at  10s. 

per  ton 2    -0 

To  20  lbs.  of  oat-straw  fodder  per  day,  or  140  lbs.  per  week, 

at  30s.  per  ton        1  10 

To  20  lbs.  of  straw  litter  per  day,  at  15s.  per  ton 0  11 

To  attendance  per  week 0     6 

To  interest  on  capital  and  gain         3     0 

12     0 

Cr. 

By  increased  value  of  bullocks  per  week         10     8 

By  value  of  manure  per  week 14 

12    0 

These  tables  required  some  explanation,  and  tlie  first  inquiry  that 
suggested  itself  was,  how  he  had  arrived  at  this  quantity  of  food  ? 
His  practical  experience  for  some  years  past  had  led  him  to  adopt  a 
moderate  system  of  feeding,  as  best  calculated  to  yield  a  j^rofit ;  and 
he  objected  in  toto  to  bullocks  being  kept  as  mere  manure-making 
machines,  on  the  plea  that  a  profit  was  not  to  be  made  out  of  them. 
If  that  assertion  be  admitted,  would  not  the  manure-dealers  say 
that  they  could  sell  manures  better  and  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
procured  by  the  feeding  of  cattle  ?  If  his  practice  were  not  gainful 
he  certainly  would  not  continue  it,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
profitable  to  him.  The  4  lbs.  of  oilcake-meal  per  day  in  the  last- 
mentioned  table  was  the  quantity  he  regxilarly  gave,  unless  he  kept 
the  animals  for  exhibition,  and  then  he  added  a  pound  of  bean-meal 
per  day ;  otherwise  the  cost  of  corn  and  cake  never  exceeded  os.  9d. 
per  week. 

With  regard  to  the  G4  lbs.  of  mangold  per  day,  or  448  lbs. 
per  week,  he  had  to  thank  this  Society  for  having  taught  him, 
through  the  pages  of  its  Journal,  that  a  far  less  quantity  of  roots 
was  sufficient  than  he  had  at  one  time  supposed.  In  1854  an  essay, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  was  published  in  the  Journal,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  50  lbs,  were  sufiicient  for  an  animal,  and  would 
give  a  considerable  increase  :  that  statement  first  called  his  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject.  lie  had  been  told  right  and  left 
that  if  he  gave  mangold  he  would  ruin  his  stock.  Kevertheless,  he 
had  continued  to  feed  sheep  and  bullocks  for  3' ears  upon  it;  and 
had  ceased  to  cultivate  swedes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  lie  liked 
eighteen  pence  better  than  a  shilling;  that  he  could  grow  iJO  tons 
of  mangold  where  he  could  grow  but  20  tons  of  swedes ;  and  64  lbs. 
of  mangold  were,  in  his  jiidgment,  equal  to  75  lbs.  of  swedes. 
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As  to  the  20  lbs.  of  oat-straw  fodder,  lie  had  never  yet  seen 
the  bullock  that  gave  a  profit  by  being  fed  upon  hay ;  but  he  had 
been  informed  of  numerous  instances  to  the  contrar}-.  The  reasons 
were,  first,  that  the  hay  was  too  costly  a  material ;  and  next,  that  the 
animal  would  not  continue  to  eat  his  other  food  so  heartily  as  when 
he  was  supplied  with  straw.  ^Vhen  he  ate  straw  he  came  to  his 
"food  with  the  greatest  zest  and  appetite ;  but  when  he  ate  hay,  he 
•often  refused  his  food,  the  hay  having  a  cloying  effect  upon  the 
■stomach,  particularly  when  given  with  roots  in  large  quantities. 
He  never  grew  hay,  therefore,  but  cut  up  his  clover,  and  used  it  to 
feed  his  beasts  luider  cover,  in  the  preparatory  state  of  summer 
feeding,  believing  that  they  thereby  made  as  much  meat  again,  as 
well  as  produced  a  valuable  manure.  Physiologically,  ruminating 
animals  require  a  large  amount  of  straw  to  distend  the  stomach  and 
cany  out  their  peculiar  process  of  digestion.  The  allowance  of 
■20  lbs.  of  straw-litter  j)er  day  during  the  winter  feeding  is  also 
desirable. 

He  might  be  told  that  the  sum  of  lO.s.  8f/.,  at  which  he  estimated 
"the  increased  value  of  the  bullock,  was  too  large,  considering  the 
•actual  number  of  pounds'  weight  that  can  be  gained  in  a  week ; 
but  he  must  repeat  once  more  that  he  was  only  now  giving  them 
the  actual  results  of  three  years'  feeding  of  stock  of  various  ages, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  his  younger  stock  paid  better  than 
■stock  of  full  age. 

One  point  under  the  head  "  economy  of  feeding,"  is  the  sort  of 
animals  to  be  kept ;  and  he  thought  that  the  old  established  breeds, 
recognised  by  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  at  their  annual  shows 
— the  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Devons,  and  Scots — must  also  be 
Tecognised  and  preferred  by  the  farmer.  Crosses  are,  however,  not 
to  be  despised  if  derived  from  a  pure  breed.  For  rearing  he  liked 
the  Shorthorns  best ;  and  always  broxight  up  his  calves  under  cover 
from  the  time  of  calving  up  to  their  being  22  or  24  weeks'  old. 
The  best  age  at  which  to  commence  fatting  he  took  to  be  from 
18  to  20  months.  Some  of  his  stock,  which  he  sold  in  April  last, 
had  commenced  feeding  on  the  1st  of  November  preceding,  at  which 
time  two  of  them  were  1 7  months  old,  and  the  average  weight  of 
the  beasts  when  sold  was  98  stone,  odd  pounds.  It  was  not  reason- 
■ahle  to  sujipose  that  animals  that  had  been  purchased  after  being 
driven  about  the  country  or  taken  from  roaming  about  their  own 
pastures,  would  get  immediately  used  to  their  new  life  upon  being 
placed  in  boxes,  and  at  once  do  full  justice  to  the  amount  of  food 
supplied  to  them.  Such  animals  should  not  be  put  on  high  feeding 
at  once :  he  therefore  adopted  what  he  termed  a  preparatory  state  of 
feeding,  for  the  animal  should  always  be  fleshy  before  it  is  put  to 
high  diet.  Six  or  eight  weeks  wei'e  suflicient  to  detect  the  bad- 
doers  among  purchased  animals.  He  was  feeding  at  this  time  (in 
June)  his  calves,  yearlings,  and  older  stock,  on  clover.  Mangold 
would  succeed,  and  after  that  was  gone  he  commenced  with  tri- 
folium,  clover,  and  the  tops  of  carrots  and  turnips.  He  fed  only 
twice  a-day  with  roots,  and  had  the  mangold  cut  with  a  Gardiner's 
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cutter,  the  same  as  for  slieep.  He  did  not  like  piilpiug  ;  and  pre- 
ferred feeding  twice  a-day  to  three  times,  because  the  animals  come 
to  the  trough  with  a  better  appetite,  and  between  the  periods  of 
feeding  were  induced  to  consume  a  larger  quantity  of  straw  than  if 
they  were  fed  oftener.  He  also  objected  to  cutting  into  chaff  so 
low-priced  a  commodity  as  straw ;  it  did  not  pay  for  the  cutting. 
Tvith  reference  to  the  second  division  of  his  subject,  there  was  no 
question  that  an  animal  woiild  make  a  much  larger  amount  of  meat 
from  the  material  it  consumed  if  it  could  lie  down  comfortably ;  and 
he  contended  that  a  well-managed  box,  carefully  littered  with  strawy 
as  cleanliness  dictated,  Avas  the  best  accommodation  it  could  have. 
An  animal  which  lay  upon  boards  must  lie  in  a  distressed  and 
unnatural  condition ;  but  one  that  lay  upon  earth  lay  comfortably ; 
and  his  experience  led  him  to  prefer  an  earthen  to  a  wooden  floor. 
In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  he  believed  it  could  not  be 
obtained  at  anything  like  the  same  cost  by  any  other  system  as  by 
box-feeding.  It  accumulated  rapidly ;  and  at  the  same  time  every 
atom,  both  liquid  and  solid,  was  preserved  in  the  best  possible  form. 
As  to  the  health  and  well-doing  of  the  animals,  during  the  three 
years  in  Avhich  he  had  been  carrying  on  his  system  of  feeding,  he 
had  never  lost  a  single  animal,  or  had  one  out  of  health,  of  any  age, 
though  when  he  used  to  feed  on  hay  his  bullocks  were  constantly 
out  of  health,  and  some  days  their  stomachs  were  so  clo2;2;ed  and 
cloyed  that  they  Avould  not  eat  a  bit  of  cake.  The  quantity  of  straw 
for  litter  should  not  be  less  than  20  lbs.  a-day,  which  would  give  a 
ton  of  dung  per  month. 

Lord  Powis  (the  Chairman)  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  plan 
of  the  buildings,  that  some  sites  might  not  be  sufficiently  level  to 
admit  of  the  erection  of  such  a  large  mass  of  continuous  build- 
ings, but  the  lines  and  subdivisions  on  the  plan  seemed  to  indicate 
that  to  meet  such  a  difficulty  the  buildings  might  be  arranged  in 
greater  leugths  and  shorter  depths. 

Mr.  Elliot  thereon  pointed  out  that  the  plan  naturally  divided 
itself  into  three  sections,  and  would  therefore  suit  ground  of  any 
levels. 

Mr.  Blundell  considei'ed  the  whole  range  to  be  but  an  aggregate 
of  distinct  areas,  each  of  12  feet  square. 

Lord  Fowls  also  pointed  out  that  the  multiplication  of  short  spans 
in  the  roofs,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  large  timber,  is  Avorthy 
of  attention,  especially  in  localities  where  timber,  being  scarce,  has 
to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  meeting  of  the 
roofs  over  a  spout  were  sufficiently  water-tight  in  stormy  weather 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  A'car,  it  certainl}^  would  be  extremely 
useful,  and  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  are  generally 
attendant  on  the  ordinary  valleys  between  two  sets  of  buildings, 
from  the  expense  caused  by  the  use  of  great  quantities  of  lead,  and 
the  danger  of  leakage,  when  through  neglect  or  carelessness  the  lead 
is  insufficient. 

Mr.  Si'OONEU  said  that,  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Blundell  treated  his  cattle,  he 
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could  Lear  testimony  to  the  great  comfort  wliich.  they  seemed  to 
enjo}',  and  the  striking  contrast  they  presented  to  the  miserable 
beasts  he  had  seen  tortured  on  laths,  through  which  the  manure  was 
constantly  running,  as  well  as  a  cold  curi'ent  of  air,  which  robbed 
them  of  the  vital  warmth  so  necessary  to  their  well-doing. 

AVith  regard  to  the  practice  of  cutting  straw  into  chaS',  it  struck 
him  forcibly  that  everything  which  is  new  is  not  soimd,  and  some 
things  which  are  old  deserve  reconsideration.  To  use  straw  to  the 
best  advantage  the  better  portion  of  it  should  be  eaten  by  the  stock 
and  the  inferior  part  used  as  litter.  The  benefit  thus  gained  would 
go  far  to  counterbalance  any  disadvantages  that  might  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  omitting  to  cut  straw  into  chaff. 

He  could  speak  particularly  of  the  excellence  of  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Blundell  had  adopted  of  giving  his  cake,  reduced  to  meal,  with 
the  roots,  which  are  thus  prevented  from  chilling  the  blood  and  de- 
priving the  animal  of  the  requisite  heat.* 

*  In  tliis  discussion  an  objection  is  made  to  cutting  straw  into  chaif  on  the 
ground  of  the  labour,  and  consequently  the  cost  involved.  But  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  this  work  is  done  at  a  slack  time  of  year  on  all  farms,  parti- 
cularly on  those  light-land  farms  not  requiring  drainage,  which  are  chiefly  under 
the  plough  and  grow  large  crops  of  straw.  It  is  hard  to  put  any  price  upon 
work  if  the  necessary  alternative  would  be  to  send  able-bodied  men  to  the  work- 
house. In  foreign  countries  the  sight  of  a  small  peasant  proprietor  making 
improvements  at  any  cost  of  labour  rather  than  stand  still  in  winter,  brings  forcibly 
under  the  Englishman's  notice  the  weak  side  of  our  national  system  of  agriculture, 
as  conducted  by  tenants  and  hired  labourers. — P.  H.  F. 
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LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS  TOR 
THE  YEAR  1861. 


[Compiled  from  the  Commissioners  of  Patents'  Journal.] 
In  this  list  such  patents  only  as  originated  in  the  year  1861  are  given  :  sevei'al 
patents  which  were  completed,  but  did  not  originate  within  the  year,  are  for 
this  reason  omitted, 

8.  John  Finney  Belfield,  of  Primley  Hill,  Paignton,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
gentleman,  for  an  invention  of  Improvementa  in  reaping  and  moicing 
Machines.     Application  for  patent  dated  2nd  January,  1861  ;  notice  to 
proceed  gazetted  26th   February;  patent  sealed   9th  April;   Belgian 
patent  dated  31st  July. 
13.  Charles  Stevens,  Ofiice  for  Patents,  Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square, 
An  improved  apparatm  for  stopping  runaivay  horses.     A  communi- 
cation.    Apphcation  dated  3rd  January. 
78.  Henry  Thomas  Hooper,  of  Truro,  Cornwall,  and   William  Gerrans,  of 
Tregony,   Cornwall,  An  improved  machine  for  distributing  manure  oii 
lands.  "  Application  dated  11th  January ;  notice,  21st  May  ;  patent 
sealed  9th  July. 
142.  Robert  Mason,  of  Alford,  Lincoln,   implement-manufacturer,  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  ivashing  and  churning.      Application   dated 
18th  January. 
154.  Donald  Mann,  of  Eochester,  State  of  New  York,  U.  S.  AmarScTi,  Improve- 
ments in  rotary  spading  and  digging  machines.      Application  dated 
19th  January  ;  notice,  9th  April  ;  American  patent,  23rd  April ;  Eng- 
lish patent  sealed  22nd  May. 
173.  Eobert  Henderson,  Bayswater-road,  IMiddlesex,  trainer  of  horses.  An  im- 
jjroved  dumh-jochey  for  breaking  or  training  horses.     Application  dated 
22nd  January ;  notice,  5th  February  ;  patent  sealed  16th  July. 

201.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  patent  agent,  166,  Fleet-street,  London, 
Improvements  in  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  A  communication. 
Application  dated  25th  January. 

205.  Alfred  Fernandez  Yarrow,  of  Arundel-square,  Barnsbury,  engineer,  and 
James  Bracebridge  Hilditch,  of  Barnsbury  Villas,  both  in  Middlesex, 
Improvements  in  means  or  apparatus  vsedin]iIoughing,  tiUing,  or  culti- 
vating land.  Application  dated  25th  January ;  notice,  4th  June ; 
patent  sealed  16th  July, 

249.  Henry  Phillips,  of  Pinhoe,  Devon,  and  James  Bannehr,  of  Exeter,  Jm- 
provernents  in  urinals,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  manure  when  urine  is 
used.  Application  dated  30th  January;  notice,  21st  May;  patent 
scaled  16th  July. 

251.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  of  Loughborough  Park,  Brixton,  Surrey, 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  horses  and  other  hoofed 
animals.     A  communication.     Application  dated  30th  January. 

276.  Thomas  Edward  Knightley,  of  25,  Cannon-street,  City  of  London, 
Improvements  in  constructing  stable-floors.  Ap])lication  dated  1st 
February ;  notice,  May  21st ;  patent  scaled  23rd  July. 
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280.  John  Cameron,  of  tbe  Hematite  Ironworks,  Hindpool,  Lancashire,  Im- 
provements in  'purifying  water  for  the  supply  of  stemn-boihrs  and  other 
uses.  Application  dated  2ud  February ;  notice,  28th  May  ;  patent 
sealed  30th  July. 

327.  Hicks  Withers,  of  Dundalk,  Ireland,  veterinary  surgeon,  H.M.K.A., 
Improvements  in  horse-shoes.  Application  dated  9th  February  ;  notice, 
5th  March;  patent  sealed  Cth  August. 

424.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  manure.     Application  dated  20th  Febioiary. 

428.  Jules  Dutilleul,  of  Paris,  A  rotative  ivhistle  of  alarm  applicable  to  steam- 
hoilers,  indicatiufi  the  level  of  the  water.  Application  dated  21st  Feb- 
ruary ;  French  patent,  16th  February. 

443.  Henry  Griffiths  Prossor,  of  Waterford,  mercliant.  Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  and  ajrparatus  for  singeing  the  hairs  off  from  the  carcases  of 
pigs.  Application  dated  22nd  February  ;  notice,  2nd  July  ;  patent  sealed 
16th  August. 

452.  Piobert  and  AVilliam  Cuthbert,  Xewton-le-Willows,  Yorkshire,  agricul- 
tural implement  manufacturers,  Improvements  in  reaping-machines  and 
grass-mowing  machines.  Application  dated  22nd  February ;  notice, 
14th  May ;  patent  sealed  21st  June. 

458.  Charles  Stevens,  31,  Charing  Cross,  Middlesex,  Improved  elastic  horse- 
collar.  A  communication.  Application  dated  23rd  February ;  patent 
sealed  15th  August. 

460.  Hugh  Mackenzie,  of  Ardross  and  Dundonnell,  county  of  Pioss,  N.B., 
Improved  means  of  applying  the  water  of  rivers  for  driving  mills  with- 
out weirs  or  other  ohstruction  to  the  passage  of  salmon  and  other  fish. 
Application  dated  23rd  Februaiy  ;  notice,  25th  June. 

468.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Maldon,  Essex,  Improvements  in  chaff-cutting  machines. 
Application  dated  23rd  February ;  notice,  26th  March ;  patent  sealed 
7th  June. 

475.  Charles  Sallows,  of  Maidstone,  Kent,  agricultural  machinist,  An  inven- 

tion for  improving  the  action  or  motion  of  the  Kent  brush-drill  at 
present  used  in  agricidture.  Application  dated  25th  February  ;  pro- 
visional protection  granted  22nd  March. 

476.  William  Gale  Smith,  of  Elizabeth  Port,  Union  County,  State  of  New 

Jersey,  U.  S.  America,  An  improvement  in  the  cutting-ai^paratus  of 
harvesters.     Application  dated  25th  February  ;  notice,  June  11th. 

484.  James  Howard,  agricultural  engineer,  and  Edward  Tenney  Bousfield, 
engineer,  both  of  Bedford,  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  wind- 
lasses and  implements  applicable  to  steam-cultivation.  Application 
dated  25th  Februray ;  provisional  protection,  29th  March ;  patent 
sealed  7  th  May. 

523.  Frederick  Tolhausen,  C.E.  and  patent  agent,  Paris,  A  new  or  improved 
machine  for  gathering  and  binding  the  sheaves  or  gavels  of  corn  or  other 
harvest  produce,  apjp)licable  to  harvesting-machines.  A  communication. 
Application  dated  1st  March. 

528.  Levi  Lemon  Sovereign,  of  302,  Strand,  Middlesex,  An  improved  agri- 
cultural implement  for  cultivating  land  and  for  sowing  seed.  In  part 
a  communication.  Application  dated  1st  March  ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 15th  March ;  notice,  9th  July ;  patent  sealed  30th  August ; 
Belgian  patent  5th  November. 
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5GG.  Andrew  Gribson  Corbett,  of  Glasgow,  IST.B.,  merchant,  Improvemeids  in 
constructing  and  drain iufj  floors  suitable  for  stahles  and  other  ijlaces. 
Application  dated  5tli  March  ;  provisional  protection,  15th  March. 

597.  Joseph  Bunnett,  of  Deptford,  Kent,  engineer,  Iirqwovements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hricJiS  and  tiles  and  in  machinery  for  that  purpose.  Applica- 
tion dated  11th  March  ;  provisional  protection,  22nd  ]\Iarch. 

605.  James  Tomlinson,  of  Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  An  improved  huckJe-pIate 
or  appxiratus  used  for  attaching  and  detaching  horses  tchen  in  harness, 
or  for  other  purposes.  Application  dated  12th  March ;  notice,  IGth 
July ;  patent  sealed  oth  September. 

C3G.  William  Hodson,  Hull,  Yorkshire,  Improvements  in irropeUing  and  steer- 
ing carriages,  and  also  pjJoughs  and  other  agricultural  implements. 
Aj^pUcation  dated  14th  March. 

041.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
machines  for  breaking  uj)  and  cultivating  land.  Application  dated 
15th  March ;  provisional  protection,  29th  March ;  notice,  2nd  July ; 
patent  sealed  12th  September. 

649.  George  Dixon,  of  2G,  Cecil-street,  Strand,  Improvements  in  ploughs.  A 
communication.  Application  dated  15th  March ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 10th  May  ;  notice,  IGth  July. 

654.  Augustus  Smith,  of  Brentwood,  Essex,  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
cleansing  or  dressing  bass,  flax,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  applicable  cdso 
to  th^  threshing  of  corn  and  other  grain.  Application  dated  15th 
March;  provisional  protection,  29th  jMarch  ;  notice,  7th  May ;  patent 
sealed  12th  September. 

661.  William  Cloutman,  of  Calverton,  Berks,  Improvements  in  tanks  or  vessels 
for  dairy  use.  Application  dated  15th  March  ;  provisional  protection, 
29th  March. 

-666.  Charles  Stevens,  patent  agent.  Charing  Cross,  Improved  agricidtural 
impilements.  A  communication.  Application  dated  16th  March  ;  pro- 
visional protection,  5th  April. 

'684.  Jacob  Jervell,  of  ]\Iolde,  Xorway,  An  invention  of  the  preparation  offish 
and  sea-animals  for  manure.  Application  dated  19th  March ;  provi- 
sional protection,  12th  April. 

696.  John  Eidley,  of  Stagshaw,  Northumberland,  An  imp>rovement  in  reap- 
ing-machines. Application  dated  20th  March;  provisional  protection, 
19th  April ;  notice,  30th  July. 

730.  John  Potter,  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
loire  and  other  similar  fences.  Application  dated  22nd  March;  provi- 
sional I3rotection,  5th  April ;  notice,  IGth  July ;  patent  sealed  30th 
August. 

737.  John  Spencer,  of  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  agricultural  implement-maker. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  harrows.  Application  dated  23rd 
March  ;  provisional  protection,  5th  April ;  notice,  14th  May ;  patent 
sealed  19th  September. 

741.  Paul  Eapsey  Hodge,  of  Lee,  Kent,  Improved  inverted  hydraidic-jvess  for 
pjressing  hay,  stravj,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or  animal  tuool,  &c. 
Application  dated  25th  March ;  provisional  protection,  5th  April ; 
notice,  23rd  July  ;  patent  sealed  19th  September. 

757.  John  Smith,  Jun.,  of  Coven,  Staflfordshire,  and  John  Birch  Higgs,  of 
Brewood,  Stnflbrdshiro,  Improvements  in  thrash ing-macliiiies.     Appli- 
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cation  dated  26th  March ;  provisional  protection,  5th  April ;  notice, 
11th  June  ;  patent  sealed  30th  August. 

790.  Daniel  Sutton,  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  Improvements  in  ap'paratus for  liang- 
incj  gates.  Application  dated  30th  March  ;  lorovisional  protection,  12th 
April ;  notice,  13th  August ;  patent  sealed,  19th  September. 

797.  Gregorio  Eusso,  of  Genoa,  Sardinia,  A  neio  method  of  colouring  as  a  siib- 
stitute  for  saffron  in  the  manvfacture  of  cheese,  pastes,  &c.,  in  v:liich 
saff'ron  is  employed.  Application  dated  1st  April  ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 12th  April ;  Italian  patent  prolonged,  19th  June. 

818.  Tliomas  Edward  Wilson,  of  Cornholme,  Lancashire,  Improvements 'in 
machinery  for  agricuUvral  purposes.  Application  dated  Srd  April ; 
provisional  protection,  12tli  April. 

824.  Adam  Carlisle  Bamlett,  of  Middleton  Tj-as,  Yorkshire,  farmer,  Imjrrove- 
inents  in  reaping  and,  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  3rd  April ; 
]:irovisional  protection,  12th  April ;  Belgian  patent,  14th  February ; 
EngUsh  patent  sealed  17th  July. 

876.  Francis  Taylor,  of  Eomsey,  Hants,  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  re- 
ceiving, drying,  and  deodorising  laiman  excrement.  Application  dated 
9th  April ;  pro\isional  protection,  19th  Ajjril ;  notice,  13th  August ; 
patent  sealed  26th  September. 

894.  Ciipaies  Xoyes  Kernot,  of  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Martin  Die- 
drich  Eucker,  of  Fenchurch-street,  London,  An  invention  for  obtaining 
ammoniacal  salts  and  other  valuaile  products  from  liquors  or  suhstances 
containing  ammonia,  and  for  utilising  the  residmim.  Application 
dated  11th  April ;  provisional  protection,  10th  May  ;  notice,  20th 
August.  Improved  application,  11th  October ;  provisional  protection, 
8th  I^Tovember ;  notice,  19th  Xovember ;  patent  scaled  26th  December. 

967.  John  Eidley,  of  Stagshaw,  Northumberland,  Improvements  in  cutting 
apjpjaratus  for  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  19th 
April ;  provisional  protection,  3rd  May. 

1009.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Hcybridge,  Maldon,  Essex,  Improve- 

ments in  constructing  the  framing  of  various  hinds  of  agricultural 
implements.  Application  dated  23rd  April ;  provisional  protection, 
9th  May  ;  notice,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

1010.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge,  Maldon,  Essex,  Improved 

machinery  for  cutting  or  p^uljnng  roots  to  lie  used  as  food  for  cattle. 
Application  dated  23rd  April  ;  provisional  protection,  3rd  May  _;  notice 
6th  August :  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

1018.  Emile.Lecot,  of  26,  Cecil-street,   Strand,  An  improved  nose-hag  for 

horses.  A  communication.  Application  dated  24th  April ;  provi- 
sional protection,  10th  May. 

1019.  Charles  Stevens,  patent  agent,  Charing  Cross,  A  new  artificial  'manure. 

A  communication.  Application  dated  24th  April ;  provisional  pro- 
tection, 10th  May  ;  notice,  27th  August ;  patent  sealed  3rd  October. 

1027.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  Heybridge,  Essex.  Improved  apparatus 
for  transmitting  motion  to  machinery  to  he  driven  hy  horse-potver. 
Application  dated  24th  April ;  provisional  protection,  10th  May ; 
notice,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

1072.  Francois  Antoine  Thonier,  of  Bourbon  I'Archarnbault,  France,  A  reap- 
ing machine,  called  Thonier''s  Bcaping  Machine.  Application  dated 
29th  April;  provisional  yirotection,  7tli  June;  Belgian  patent,  29th 
April,  1861  ;  French  patent,  1st  May,  1860. 
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1102.  Laurent  Glatard,  of  Eoanne,  France,  Improvements  in  Jtorse-dvauglits: 
and  carriage  fittinfis,  aUoiuing  to  take  all  at  once  horses  from  carriages 
ivhen  running  away,  and  to  lock  tiie  ivlieelsof  the  said  carriages.  Ap- 
plication dated  2nd  May  ;  provisional  protection,  7tli  June  ;  notice,. 
27th  August ;  patent  sealed  24th  October ;  Belgian  patent,  18th 
May,  1861  :  French  patent,  12th  January,  1860. 

1120.  William  Addy,  of  Manchester,  mechanic,  Improvement  in  machinery 
for  luashing  fabrics  and  for  churning.     Application  dated  3rd  May; 
provisional  protection,  17th  May ;  notice,   10th  Septemher  ;  2)atent 
sealed,  24th  Octoher. 

1125.  William  Collett  Homersham,  of  Adelphi-terrace,  Middlesex,  Improve- 
ments in  engines  and  implements  for  p>loiighing  and  cultivating  land, 
&c.  Application  dated  3rd  May;  provisional  protection,  17th  May;, 
patent  sealed  10th  October. 

1132.  George  Ager,  LL.D.,  of  Aylsham,  iSTorfolk,  Improvements  in  means  or 
apparatus  for  breaking  or  opening  land.  Application  dated  6th  May  ; 
notice,  4th  June  ;  patent  sealed  16th  October ;  Belgian  patent,  16tli 
November. 

1139.  William  Johnson,  of  Little  Malvern,  Worcestershire,  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  churning  and  kneading.  Application  dated  6th  May  i 
notice,  27th  August;  patent  sealed  31st  October. 

1187.  Andrew  Dunlop,  of  Glasgow,  N.B.,  Improvements  in  endless  or  port- 
able railways  for  facilitating  the  traction  or  draught  of  vehicles. 
Application  dated  lOtU  May ;  provisional  protection,  24th  May  ; 
notice,  28th  May ;  patent  sealed  24th  October. 

1200.  Auguste  Cdsar  Achille  Ge'rard  de  Melcy,  of  Paris,  an  imjrroved  treat- 
ment of  natural  2>hosphate  of  lime  for  several  p>uifioses.  Application, 
dated  lltli  May  ;  provisional  protection,  24th  May;  notice,  17th  Sep- 
tember ;  Belgian  patent,  27th  June  ;  French  patent,  8th  May. 

1203.  Humfrey  Swindells,  of  ^andforth,  Cheshire,  Improvements  in  collars, 
for  horses.  Application  dated  11th  May  ;  j^rovisional  protection,  24tlT 
May. 

1219.  William  Smith,  of  Little  Woolston,  Bucks,  Improvements  in  imple- 
ments and,  apjparatus  used  ivhen  cidtivating  and  tilling  land.  Appli- 
cation dated  13th  May ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June ;  notice, 
25th  June  ;  patent  sealed  5th  September. 

1296.  WiUiam  Tasker,  jun.,  Andover,  Hants,  Improvements  in  machinery  or 

apparatus  for  tilling  or  cultivating  land.     Application  dated   21st-  i 

May:    provisional  protection,  31st  Maj- ;    notice,  24th  September;  j 

jmtent  sealed  31st  October. 

1301.  Henry  Bouthillier  de  Beaumont,  of  Gewcvo.,  Improvements  in  ploughs^ 
Application  dated  22nd  May ;  provisional  protection,  31st  May  ; 
Belgian  patent  for  A  jjlough  with  a  turning  moiddboard,  16th  May  ; 
French  patent,  10th  May ;  notice  to  proceed,  1st  October ;  English 
patent  sealed  19th  November. 

1321.  Henry  Waller,  of  Lickhill,  near  Calne,  Wilts,  An  improved  horsc-ruke. 
Application  dated  25th  May  ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June. 

1332.  William  Bosvvorth  Holbeck,  of  Thurlaston  Lodge,  Leicestershire,  Im- 
provements  in  'ap>paratus  for  solving  seed.  Application  dated  27tli 
May ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June ;  notice,  1st  October ;  patent 
sealed  19  th  November. 
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1333.  William  Newzam  Nicholson,  of  Newark-on-Trent,  Improvements  in 
machines f 07'  making  and  collecting]  hay,  etc.,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  applicable  to  cuttimj  thistles  and  other  weeds.  Application 
dated  7th  May ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June ;  notice,  8th  Octo- 
ber ;  patent  sealed  23rd  November. 

1221.  Eichard  Hornsby,  jun.,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Improvements  in 
jjlouyhs,  d-c.  Application  dated  13th  May  ;  notice,  4th  June ;  patent 
sealed  22nd  August. 

1232.  James  Howard  and  Edward  Tenncy  Bousfield,  both  of  Bedford,  Im- 
provements in  apjparatus  to  he  employed  in  steam-cidtivation,  Ajipli- 
cation  dated  lith  May  ;  notice,  11th  June  ;  patent  sealed  19  th  July. 

1252.  Charles  Claj',  of  Walton,  near  Wakefield,  Improvements  in  imp)lements. 
for  cultivating  land  suitable  to  he  worked  hy  steam  or  other  power. 
Application  dated  16th  May  ;  provisional  protection,  31st  May ; 
notice,  17th  September ;  patent  sealed  12th  November. 

1254.  John  Leakey  Bowhay,  of  Modbury,  Devon,  Improvements  in  reaping- 
and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  16th  May  ;  provisional 
protection,  31st  Maj'. 

1342.  John  Halliwell,  of  Baslow,  Derbyshire,  Improvements  in  churns.  Ap- 
plication dated  29th  May  ;  2:)rovisional  protection,  21st  June  ;  notice, 
8th  October ;  patent  sealed  23rd  November. 

1347.  William  Peacock  Savage,  of  Eoxham,  Norfolk,  Improvements  in  reaping 

and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  30th  May  ;  provisional 
protection,  14th  June;  notice,  8th  October;  patent  sealed  23rd  No- 
vember. 

1348.  Frances  Ann  Whitehead,  of  Chelsea,  Improvements  in  treating  cream 

or  milk,  and  in  obtaining  butter,  &c.,  therefrom.  Application  dated 
30th  May ;  provisional  protection,  14th  June ;  notice,  25th  June ; 
patent  sealed  5th  September. 

1349.  Charles  Garrood,  of  Penge,  Surrey,  improved  horse-rakes  and  harrows. 

Application  dated  30th  May  ;  provisional  protection,  14th  June. 

1379.  Robert  Charles  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  Improved  reaping  and  mowing 
machines.  A  communication.  Application  dated  1st  June ;  pro- 
visional protection,  14th  June ;  notice,  1st  October ;  patent  scaled 
23rd  November. 

1381.  Charles  Garrood,  of  Penge,  Surrej%  Improved  cultivators  and  horse- 
hoes.  Application  dated  1st  June ;  provisional  protection,  14tK 
June. 

1384.  William  Harwood,  of  Stow  Market,  Suffolk,  Improved  reaping  and  mow- 
ing machines.  Application  dated  3rd  June;  provisional  protection, 
14th  June. 

1402.  J.  L.  and  F.  L.  Hancock,  of  Pentonville,  Improvements  in  implements 
for  pulverising,  ploughing,  and  grubbing  land,  and  in  applying  motive 
power  for  working  agricultural  impilements,  &c.  Aj^plication  dated 
4th  June ;  provisional  protection,  14th  June ;  notice,  8th  October  j 
patent  sealed  3rd  December. 

1405.  Anson  Hubbell,  of  Salisbury-street,  Westminster,  Impvovement  in 
churns.  Application  dated  4th  June ;  provisional  protection,  14th 
June. 

1409.  John  Allen  Williams,  of  Baydon,  AVilts,  Improvements  in  machinery^ 
&c.,  for  cultivating  land  by  steam  poiuer.     Application   dated  4th 
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June ;  provisional  protection,  litli  June  ;  notice,  8tli  October  ;  patent 
sealed  3rd  December. 

142G.  George  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  A  neiv  or  improved  apparatus  for  clinrn- 
■  ing,  heating  eggs,  &c.     Application  dated  6th  June  ;  ]irovisioual  pro- 
tection, 21st  June  ;  notice,  9th  July  ;  patent  sealed  22nd  August. 

1451.  Bichard  L.  Cole,  Kennington  Eoad,  Improved  glove  for  currying  horses 
(Old  cattle.  Application  dated  7tli  June ;  provisional  protection,  21st 
June  ;  notice,  22ud  October. 

1461.  James  Howard  and  E.  T.  Bousfield,  of  Bedford,  Improvements  in  hay- 
malcing  machines.  Application  dated  Htli  June ;  provisional  i)rotec- 
tion,  21st  June ;  notice,  25th  June  ;  patent  sealed  30th  July. 

1433.  Bobert  Bomaine,  of  Devizes,  Wilts,  Improvements  in  machinery  apjpJi- 
cable  to  steam-cultivation.  Application  dated  10th  June  ;  provisional 
protection,  21st  June  ;  notice,  25th  June. 

1502.  "William  E.  Gedge,  11,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  patent  agent,  Im- 
proved  reaping  and  mowing  'machine.  A  communication.  Appli- 
cation dated  12th  June  ;  provisional  protection,  19th  July ;  notice, 
24th  September  ;  patent  sealed  19th  Kovember. 

1521,  Francis  Gregory,  of  Manchester,  Imjjrovements  in  machinery  for  cutting 
hay,  (ihaff,  dx.  Apphcation  dated  13  th  June  ;  provisional  protection, 
28  th  June ;  notice,  22nd  October ;  patent  sealed  10th  December. 

152G.  William  Bayljss,  of  IMonmore  Green,  Wolverhampton,  Improvement  in 
chain-harrows.  Application  dated  13th  June  ;  provisional  protection, 
28th  June  ;  notice,  22nd  October ;  patent  sealed  10th  December. 

1532.  Thomas  William  Wedlake  (Wedlake  and  Dendy),  of  Horuchurch, 
Essex,  Improvement  in  hay-making  machines.  Application  dated 
14th  June  ;  provisional  protection,  28th  June  ;  notice,  22ud  October ; 
patent  sealed  10th  December. 

1540.  William  Smith,  of  Little  Woolston,  Bucks,  Improvements  in  macliinery 
for  giving  motion  to  ploughs,  cultivators,  and  other  implements.    Appli- 
cation dated  15th  June. 

1569.  Joseph  Edward  Kirby,  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  Improvements  in  steam- 
engines  and  machinery  for  giving  motion  to  agricultural  implements 
and  other  machines.  Application  dated  18th  June ;  provisional  pro- 
tection, 28th  June. 

1589.  William  Gedge  (Gedge  &  Son),  patent  agent,  Imp>roved  apiparatusfor 
drying,  sifting,  and  cleansing  grain  and  other  agriculturcd  produce. 
A  communication  from  A.  A.  Dubarde-Dubarbre,  of  Dijon,  France. 
Application  dated  20th  June ;  provisional  protection,  2Sth  June ; 
notice,  29th  October ;  patent  sealed  17th  December. 

1608.  James  Comrie,  of  Stirling,  N.B.,  Improvements  in  churns.     Application 
.  dated  22nd   June ;    provisional  protection,    19th   July ;    notice,   5th 
November ;  patent  sealed  17th  December. 

1667.  Isaac  Bragg,  of  Hensingham,  Whitehaven,  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  A]i])lication  dated  29th 
June ;  provisional  protection,  19th  July :  notice,  5th  November ; 
jjatent  sealed  26th  December. 

1G24.  Charles  Stevens,  patent  agent,  Charing  Cross,  Improved  noseband  for 
stopping  runaway  horses.  A  communication.  Application  dated 
25th  June  ;  provisional  protection,  5th  July  ;  notice,  29th  October. 
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1G23.  John  Fowler,  jun.,  of  Leeels,  Improvements  in  Tnacliinery  for  •ploughing 
or  tilling  land  hy  steam  j'Oioer.  Application  dated  25th  June;  jiro- 
visional  protection,  9th  August ;  notice,  loth  Octoher ;  patent  sealed 
loth  December. 

1G88.  John  Simonton,  of  Belfast,  Improved  traction-engine  and  apparatus 
for  cultivating  land.  Application  dated  3rd  July;  provisional  pro- 
tection, 2nd  August. 

17 -i.  Louis  A.  Keiley,  of  Kensington,  and  W.  A.  O'Doherty,  of  Swan-lane, 
Upper  Thames-street,  Improvtmcnts  in  apparatus  for  facilitating  the 
process  of  grass  edge  cutting,  &c.     Application  dated  6th  July. 

1731.  Eichard  Hornsby,  jun.,  of  Grantham,  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
washing,  wringing,  and  churning.  Application  dated  8th  July ; 
provisional  protection,  2Cth  July;  uotfce,  Cth  August;  patent  sealed 
16th  October. 

1735.  Alfred  Priest  and  William  Woolnough,  jun.,  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  drilling  ajid  hoeing  land.  Applica- 
tion dated  9tli  July ;  ^provisional  protection,  2nd  August ;  notice, 
12th  November ;  patent  sealed  26th  December. 

1742.  Eichard  Hornsby,  jun.,  of  Grantham,  Improvements  in  thrashing- 
machines.  Application  dated  9th  Juh^ ;  provisional  protection,  26th 
July ;  notice,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  17th  October. 

17-i4r.  Thomas  T.  Chellingworth,  of  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  and  Jonathan 
Thurlow,  of  Lambeth,  Improvements  in  traction-engines.  Applica- 
tion dated  10th  July;  notice,  19th  jSTovember;  patent  sealed  31st 
December. 

1752.  Thomas  Eeevcs,  jun.,  of  Bratton  Westbury,  "Wilts,  Improvements  in 
appa^ratus  for  applying  scdt  or  other  material  to  the  roots  of  weeds. 
Application  dated  11th  July;  notice,  19th  November;  patent  sealed 
31st  December. 

1767.  Thomas  Smith  and  George  Taylor,  of  Ipswich,  Improvements  in  horse- 
rakes  and  cultivators,  and  in  wheels  for  the  same  and  other  carriages. 
Application  dated  13th  July;  provisional  i^rotection,  2nd  August; 
notice,  12th  November. 

1786.  John  Goucher,  of  "Worksop,  Notts,  Improvements  in  stacJcing  corn  and 
other  crops.     Application  dated  16th  July. 

1857.  William  M'Intyre  Cranston,  of  King  William-street,  City,  Improve- 
ments in  grass-moiuing  machines.  A  communication  from  New  York. 
Application  dated  24th  July;  notice,  6th  August;  protection  on 
specification,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

1898.  AVilliam  Henry  Ash,  of  London,  Canada  West,  Improvements  in  reaping 
and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  30th  July ;  provisional 
protection,  9th  August ;  notice,  13th  August. 

1937.  Francis  Eichmond  and  Henry  Chandler,  of  Salford,  and  Willian^ 
B.  Eichie,  of  Belfast,  An  improved  sackholder.  Application  dated 
5th  August,!  i^rovisional  protection,  4th  October ;  notice,  lOtli 
December. 

1970.  John  Gedge  (Gedge  and  Son,  patent  agents),  11,  W^cllington-street, 

Strand,  Improved  apparatus  for  heating  or  thrashing  grain.     Appli- 
cation dated  8th  August;  provisional  protection,  23rd  August. 

1971.  John  and  WiUiam  Coldwell,  of  SheflSeld,  Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture of  sheep-shears.     AppHcation  dated  8th  August;  provisional 
protection,  23rd  August. 
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1982.  Charles  Fetera  !Mood\',  of  Gorton  Denhara,  Somerset,  Improvements  m 
construction  of  c/ates.  Application  dated  9th  August ;  piovisional 
})rotection,  23rd  August ;  notice,  17th  Decemher. 

2007.  Joseph  Humpage,  of  Balsall  Heath,  near  Birmingham,  A  neiv  or  im- 
proved reaping  and  'mowing  machine.  Application  dated  13th  August  y 
provisional  protection,  23rd  August. 

2060.  "William  Firth,  of  Leeds,  Improvetnents  in  machinery  for  dioging  or 
turning  up  soil,  moiving,  reaping,  and  other  agricultural  inirpose^. 
Application  dated  19th  August ;  provisional  protection,  30th  August ; 
notice,  24th  December. 

2078.  Kicholas  Fisher,  of  Milton,  near  Blisworth,  Northamptonshire,  Tmprove- 
ments  in  implements  for  grubhing  and  cidtivating  land.  Ajiiilication 
dated  20th  August ;  provisional  protection,  13th  September ;  notice, 
22nd  October. 

2081.  Thomas  Lambert,  of  Thomcroft  Farm,  Essex,  Improved  implement  fvr 
rolling  ridges  and  furrows  or  straight  work.  Application  dated 
21st  August. 

2097.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  of  Banbury,  Imp>rovements  in  harvesting  machines. 
Application  dated  22nd  August ;  notice,  8th  October. 

2106.  Joseph  Dunn,  of  Alnwick,  hnprovements  in  reaping-machines.  Appli- 
cation dated  23rd  August ;  provisional  protection,  13th  September. 

2155.  Lemuel  Dow  Owen,  of  481,  New  Oxford-street,  l^nprovemenfs  in  ploughs. 
A  communication  from  the  United  States.  Application  dated  30th 
August ;  provisional  protection,  18  th  October. 

2159.  Alexander   Taille,    of  Agen,   France,    An    improved   manvfacture  of 

manure.  Application  dated  30th  August;  provisional  protection, 
13th  September. 

2160.  William  E.  Gedge  (Gedge  and  Son,  patent  agents),  Wellington-street,. 

Strand,  Impjrovernents  in  thrashing-viachines.  A  communication  fi'om 
France.  Application  dated  30th  August ;  provisional  protection,  20th 
September. 

2169.  William  Hensman,  of  Woburn,  Beds,  and  William  Hensman,  jun.,  of 
Linslade,  Bucks,  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  tilling  land  hy  steam. 
Application  dated  31st  August ;  provisional  protection,  18th  October ;. 
notice,  22nd  October. 

2229.  Charles  Fenton  Kirkman,  of  Lambeth,  Improvements  in  obtaining 
manure  from  sewerage  and  in  apparatus  employed  therein.  Applica- 
tion dated  6  th  September  ;  jDrovisional  iirotection,  20th  September. 

2264.  William  Stevens,  of  Hammersmith,  Improvements  in  mechanism,  or 
apjpjaratus  for  j^lo'ffl^ixg  (^"d  cultivating  land  hy  steam  and  other 
power.  Application  dated  12th  September ;  provisional  protection,. 
27th  September. 

2283.  Henry  Dixon,  of  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  and  John  R.  Renner,  of  Liver- 
pool, Improvements  in  carbonising  sawdust  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. A])plication  dated  13th  September;  provisional  protection, 
1st  November. 

2302.  William  Edward  Gedge  (Gedge  and  Son,  patent  agents),  Improved  ap- 
paratus for  drying  grain.  A  communication  from  France.  Applica- 
tion dated  16th  September. 
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2313.  Weston  Tuxford,    of    Boston,  engineer,   Improvements  in   tliresliing- 

macliines  and  ia  raising  and  stacking  strav)  and  other  agrindturul 
produce.  Application  dated  16th  September;  provisional  j^rutection, 
8th  November. 

2314.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  of  Banbi:ry,  engineer,  Improvements  in  harvesting' 

machines.  Application  dated  17th  September  ;  2:)rovisional  protection, 
4:th  October ;  notice,  10th  December. 

2318.  F.  J.  E.  A.  G.  d'Olincourt,  of  113,  Eue  de  Flandre,  Paris,  A  nevj  sys- 
tem of  cultivating  kind  and  'preventing  disastrous  effects  of  inundations. 
Application  dated  17th  September  ;  provisional  protection,  18tli  Octo- 
ber ;  Belgian  patent,  8th  October,  1861  ;  French  patent,  8th  March, 
1858. 

2320.  Joseph  Statham,  of  Salford,  and  William  Statham,  of  Openshaw,  Lau- 

cashii-e.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appmratus  for  mowing  and 
reaping.  Application  dated  17th  September  ;  provisional  protection, 
4th  October. 

2321.  Joseph  Lee  and  B.  D.  Taplin,  of  Lincoln,  Improvemeiits  in  fractio7i- 

engines.  Application  dated  17th  September ;  provisional  protection, 
27th  September. 

2327.  Henry  Wickens,  of  Token-House-yard,  City  of  London,  solicitor,  Im- 
provements in  reaping  andmoivingjnachines.  A  commnnication  from 
Canada.  Application  dated  18th  September ;  provisional  protection, 
4th  October. 

2353.  Joseph  Christian  Davidson,  of  Talding,  Kent,  farmer.  Improvements  in 
threshing-machines.  Application  dated  20th  September;  provisional 
protection,  4th  October. 

2254.  Charles  Perman,  of  Salisbury,  Wilts,  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
appcrratusfor  cultivating  land,.  Application  dated  20th  September  ; 
provisional  protection,  18th  October  ;  notice,  22nd  October. 

2S73.  Henrj'  Brinsniead,  of  Ipswich,  Improvcraents  in  apparatus  for  raising 
and  stacking  straw  and  other  agricidtural  produce.  Application  dated 
23rd  September  ;  provisional  protection,  4th  October. 

2407.  Joseph  Tessier,  of  No.  48,  Ene  St.  Nicolas  d'Antin,  Paris,  Inventian- 
of  new  means  cjf  saccharifying  corn  and.  cereal  grasses.  Application 
dated  26th  Septeniber  ;  provisional  protection,  15th  November. 

2452.  Denis  PieroUe,  of  4,  Sonth-street,  Finsbury,  An  improved  steam  digging- 
machine.  Application  dated  2nd  October;  provisional  i^rotection, 
25th  October. 

2437.  John  Lansley,  of  Brown  Candover,  Hants,  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  ploughs,  drills,  scarifiers,  and  such  like  implements ;  the  said 
improvements  relating  to  the  mode  of  guiding  or  steering  the  same. 
Application  dated  5th  October ;  provisional  protection,  8th  November. 

2568.  John  Gilbert,  of  Old  Kent-road,  engineer.  Improvements  in  endless  ra.il- 
VKiys.  Ajiplication  dated  15th  October  ;  provisional  protection,  25th 
October. 

2576.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  patent  agent,  Chancery-lane,  Imj/rovements  in 
construction  cf  grain  and  grass  harvesters.  A  communication  from 
U.  S.  America.  Application  dated  16th  October  ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 25th  October. 

2594.  John  Goucher,  of  Worksop,  Notts,  Inqn-ovc-nents  in  the  heaters  and 
drums  used  in  thrashing-machities.  Application  dated  18th  October ; 
provisional  protection,  1st  November. 
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2817.  William  Colborne  Cambridge,  of  Bristol,  Improvements  in  the  constrvx- 
tion  ofhorroius.  Application  dated  lOtli  October;  provisional  pro- 
tection, 1st  November;  notice,  5th  November;  patent  sealed  lu;h 
December. 

2630.  X.  D.  P.  Maillard,  of  Dublin,  Improvements  in  ploughs.  Application 
dated  21st  October ;  provisional  protection,  1st  November. 

2505,  John  Chaplin  Willsher,  of  Petches,  Finchingfield,  Essex,  farmer,  I,n- 
provements  in  the  construction  of  combined  thrashinq  and  dressimj 
machines.  Application  dated  7th  October  :  provisional  protection,  1st 
iSTovember. 

2525.  Thomas  Tidmarsh,  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  agriculturist.  An  imp>roved  arti- 
ficial manure.     Application  dated  9th  October :  provisional  Drotection 
25th  October.  ^ 

2539.  Abraham  English,  of  Hatfield,  Herts,  Invention  of  reins  or  appiaraius 
for  preventirKj  horses  faUinfj.  Application  dated  10th  October  ;  i)ro- 
visional  protection,  1st  November. 

2555.  Alfred  V.  Newton,  patent  agent,  Chancery-lane,  Improved  raachinc-nj 
for  dressing  or  cleaning  wheat  caul  other  grain.  A  communication 
from  U.S.  America.  AppHcation  dated  12th  October;  provisional 
protection,  25th  October  ;  notice,  10th  December. 

2641.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet-street,  City  of  Loudon,  Im- 
pirovements  in  reaping-machines.  A  communication  from  C.  H. 
IM'Cormick,  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  America.  Application  dated  22nd 
October. 

2647.  John  William  AVilson,  of  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  timber-merchant,  Ln- 
pirovements  in  machimryfor  digging  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  in 
steam-engines  for  agricultural  purposes.  A]->plicatiun  dated  23rd 
October  ;  provisional  protection,  29th  November. 

2666.  Robert  Andrew  Boyd,  of  Southwark,  Imptrovements  in  apparatus  for 
singeing  pigs.  Application  dated  24th  October ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 8th  November. 

2753.  A.  F.  Yarrow,  of  Arundel-square,  Barnsbury,  and  J.  B.  Hilditch,  of 
Barnsbury  Villas,  both  in  Middlesex,  Improvenients  in  machinery 
used  when  ploughing,  tilling,  or  cidtivating  land  hy  stearn-pou-er. 
Application  dated  2nd  November;  provisional  protection,  15th 
November. 

2771.  John  Ashley,  of  Bath,  LL.D.,  Imptrovernents  in  apparatus  for  cdtaching 
horses  to  carriages.  Application  dated  4th  November;  provisional 
protection,  22nd  November. 

2798.  Henry  Gould  Gibson,  of  Mark-lane,  city  of  London,  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  drying  hops,  rncdt,  grain,  &c.,  part  of  ivhich  is  appAi- 
cahle  us  a  fan  or  hloiver.  Application  dated  7th  November  ;  provi- 
sional protection,  22nd  November. 

2802.  Thomas  Churchman  Darby,  of  Little  Waltham,  Essex,  farmer,  Inven- 
tion  of  hoeing  growing  crops  and  ploughing.  xVpplication  dated  Sth 
November. 

2818.  Samuel  William  Campain,  of  Deeping  St.  Nicliolas,  Lincolnshire, 
farmer,  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  stacking  straw  and  other 
produce.  Apjjlication  dated  9th  November;  provisional  protection, 
22nd  November. 
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2854.  Thomas  Procter,  of  Boston,  millwriglit,  Improvements  -in  carriers  or 
stackers,  or  apparatus  for  facilitating  the  stacking  of  straw,  hay,  or 
agricultural  produce.  Applicatiou  dated  13th  November;  lu-ovisioual 
protection,  22nd  Novemher. 

2871.  F.  E.  Hughes,  of  Borrowstoimness,  and  T.  Eichardson,  of  ISTewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Improvements  in  treating  certain  natural  saline  cornpjounds  to 
fit  them  for  agricultural  use,  and  in  order  to  ohtain  potash  and  other 
salts.  Application  dated  l-itli  November ;  provisional  protection, 
6th  December. 

2876.  James  Spratt,  of  Camden  Town,  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
food  for  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  and  poidtry,  and  in  apparatus  for  the  same, 
Apphcation  dated  loth  November ;  provisional  protection,  29th 
November. 

2884.  Matthew  Gibson,  of  St.  Andrew's  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tj^ne,  Improve- 
ments in  rea2jing  and  motving  machines.  Apiilication  dated  16th 
November ;  provisional  protection,  29th  November. 

2948.  William  Bray,  of  Deptford,  engineer.  An  improved  locomotive  apparatus 
particularly  adapted  to  agricultural  piurposes.  Ajiplication  dated 
23rd  November ;  provisional  protection,  6th  December. 

2957.  William  Burgess,  of  Newgate-street,  city  of  London,  Improvements  in 
reapriny  and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  25th  November ; 
provisional  protection,  13  th  December. 

2961.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  patent  agent.  Chancery-lane,  An  improved 
method  of  removing  and  preventing  the  formation  of  calcareous  and 
saline  deposits  in  steam-hoilers.  A  communication  by  LeAvis  Baird, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.  Applicatiou  dated  25th  November, 
provisional  protection,  13th  December. 

2989.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  patent  agent,  Chanceiy-Iane,  Improvements  in 
mowing  and  reaping  machinery.  A  communication  by  Wm.  Van 
Anden,  .'of  New  York,  U.S.  Application  dated  27th  November. 
provisional  protection,  13th  December. 

3019.  John  Cooper,  of  Ipswich,  and  Charles  Garrood,  of  Penge,  Surrey,  Im- 
provements in  cultivators,  horse-hoes,  liorse-raJces,  and  harrows.  Appli- 
cation dated  30tli  of  November. 

3035.  Wm.  E.  Gedge  (Gedge  and  Son,  patent  agents).  Improvements  in  the 
manifacture  of  nosebags,  etc.,  in  apjparatus  connected  luith  such  manu- 
facture. Application  dated  4th  December ;  provisional  protection, 
27th  December. 

3039.  James  Edward  Boyd,  of  Lewisham,  Kent,  Improvements  in  scythes, 
scythe-handles,  and  apjparatus  for  connecting  the  same.  Application 
dated  4tli  December ;  provisional  protection,  27th  December. 

3045.  Abraham  Pullan,  of  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  William  Lake,  of  the  same 
place,  Improvements  in  traction  and  other  engines,  and  in  loheelsfor 
ditto  andj  other  carriages,  and  in  giving  motion  to  ploughs.  Applica- 
tion dated  4th  December. 

3047.  Allen  Thomas  Carr,  of  Soho,  Middlesex,  Invention  of  the  application  of 
a  material  to  the  shoes  on  liorses  feet  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them 
slippjing.     Application  dated  5th  December. 

3053.  William  Busby,  of  Newton-le- Willows,  Yorkshire,  Improvement  in 
ploughs.  Apphcation  dated  5th  December;  provisional  protection, 
27th  December. 
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3063.  William  Smith,  of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire, '/mprovraiejiis  in  the 

construction  of  horse-hoes.      Application  dated  6th  December ;  pro- 
visional protection,  27th  December, 

3064.  James  Howard,  of  Bedford,  Improvement  in  the  construction  of  hay- 

making-machines.     Application  dated   6th    December ;    provisional 
protection,  20th  December. 

3102.  Henry  Tanner  and  "William  Procter,  of  Bristol,  Imi^rovements  in  the 
method  of  applying  manure  to  groiuing crops,  and  also  in  the  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Application  dated  11th  December  ; 
provisional  protection,  20th  December ;  notice,  31st  December. 

3118.  Augustus  Tonnar,  of  Eupen,  Ehenish  Prussia,  Apparatus  for  drying 
and  cleansing  malt  and  other  grain  and  seed  intended  for  breiving,  dis- 
tilling, and  agricultural  purptoses.     Application  dated  12th  December. 

3139.  John  Kelly,  of  Brook  Lodge,  County  Eoscommon,  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  milk  for  the  manvfacture  ofhutter,  and  apparatus  for  the 
same.     Application  dated  13th  December. 

•3171.  Asmus  Petersen,  of  Wittkiel,  in  Angeln,  Schleswig,  ^«  imp)roved  system 
of  drainage  and  irrigation  for  vieadoiv  and  other  land.  Application 
dated  18th  December. 

•3178.  James  Bannehr,  of  Exeter,  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  desiccating 
grain,  seeds,  &c.     Application  dated  18th  December. 

3188.  John  Smith,  Jun.,  of  Coven,  Staffordshire,  Improvements  in  thrashing- 
machines,  and  in  mills  for  grinding,  and  in  raising  or  moving  grain. 
Application  dated  20th  December. 

■3214.  John  H.  Johnson,  of  47,  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  Improvements  in  cq^j^a- 
ratusfor  cleaning  tvheat  and  other  grain.  A  communication  by  J.  P. 
Fill,  of  Paris.     Application  dated  24th  December. 

3219.  Edward  Ede,  of  St.  John's-wood,  Middlesex,  Inqyrovements  in  tlte  con- 
struction of  horse-shoes.     Application  dated  24th  December. 

3242.  Thomas  Bright,  of  Carmarthen,  Improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting 
hay,  straiv,  &c.    Ajiplication  dated  27th  December. 

.3254.  Frederick  Tolhausen,  civil  engineer  and  patent  agent,  Paris,  Imp>rove- 
ments  in  machinery  for  reaping,  gathering,  and  binding  harvest-produce. 
A  communication  by  P.  Durand.     Application  dated  30th  December. 
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MEMORANDA. 

Address  of  Letters. — The  Society's  office  being  situated  in  the  postal  district 
designated  by  tlie  letter  VVi  members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary,  are  requested  to  subjoin  that  letter  to  the  usual  address. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  in  December,  1862. 

General  Meeting  iu  London,  May  22,  18G3,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

^Meeting  at  ^Worcester,  1863. 

Monthly  Council  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday ill  every  month,  excepting  January,  September,  and  October:  open 
only  to  JNIembers  of  Council  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

Weekly  Council  (for  practical  communications),  at  12  o'clock  on  all  Wednesdays 
in  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  November,  and  December,  ex- 
cepting the  first  Wednesday  in  each  of  those  months,  and  during  adjournment : 
open  to  all  Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  particularly  invited  by  the 
Council  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

Adjournments. — The  Council  adjourn  over  Easter,  Passion,  and  Whitsun  weeks, 
when  those  weeks  do  not  include  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month  :  from  the 
first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  November;  and  from  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to 
the  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society  ;  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  the 
College. — (A  statement  of  these  privileges  will  be  found  in  the  present 
Appendix.) 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis  enjoyed  by  Members 
of  the  Society  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Appendix  of  the  present  volume. 

Local  Cheques. — Members  are  particularly  requested  not  to  forward  Country 
Cheques  for  payment  in  London ;  but  London  Cheques,  or  Post-office 
Orders  on  Vere-street  ("payable  to  H.  Hall  Dare),  in  lieu  of  them.  All 
Cheques  are  required  to  bear  upon  them  a  penny  draft  or  receipt  stamp, 
which  must  be  cancelled  in  each  case  by  the  initials  of  the  drawer.  They 
may  also  conveniently  transmit  their  Subscriptions  to  the  Society,  by  re- 
questing their  Country  Bankers  to  pay  (through  their  London  Agents)  the 
amount  at  the  Society's  Office  (No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London),  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  when  official  receipts,  signed  by  the  Secretary, 
will  be  given  for  such  payments. 

New  Members. — Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  must  be  pro- 
posed by  a  Member ;  the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  full  name,  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the  candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meet- 
ing, or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

Packets  by  Post. — Packets  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  width,  or  depth, 
consisting  of  written  or  printed  matter  (but  not  containing  letters  sealed  or 
open),  if  sent  without  envelopes,  or  enclosed  in  envelopes  open  at  each  end, 
may  be  forwarded  by  the  inkmd  post,  if  stamped,  at  the  following  rates : — 

For  a  packet  not  exceeding   4  ounces  for  quarter  of  a  pound)    ...     1  penny 
„  „  „  8      „       (or  half  a  pound)        ....     2  pence. 

,,  „  „         16      „       (or  one  pound) 4     „         • 

„  ,,  „        24      „       (or  one  poiuid  and  a  half)     .     .     e     „         ' 

„  „  „        32      „       (or  two  pounds) 8      „ 

[And  so  on  in  the  proportion  of  8  ounces  for  each  additional  2d.] 


Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Abstract  of  the  Charter 
and  Bye-Laws,  of  a  Statement  of  tlie  General  Objects,  Sec,  of  the  Society,  of  Cliemical 
and  Veterinary  I'rivileges,  and  of  otlier  printed  papers  connected  with  special  depart- 
ments of  the  Societv's  business. 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 

12,  Hanover  Square,  Thursday,  May  22,  1862. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Since  the  last  General  Meeting-  in  December,  the  Council  have 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their  President,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort ;  and,  in  order  to  mark  their  sense  of  this 
calamity,  they  thought  it  right  to  present,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  an  address  of  condolence  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  the  same,  and  to  present  the  Society  with  a  portrait  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  for  which  the  humble  and  grateful 
•acknowledgments  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  through 
the  President. 

The  Council  have  thought  it  a  fitting  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  President  to  contribute  the  sum  of  lOOZ. 
towards  the  National  Memorial  Fund,  now  in  collection,  in 
testimony  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  place  named  in  the  last  half-yearly  Report  as  fixed  for 
the  Country  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Royal  Charter,  has  been  changed  from  Windsor 
to  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  and  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  5th 
July,  at  12  o'clock. 

During  the  past  five  months  3  Governors  and  54  Members 
have  died  ;  and  the  names  of  102  Members  have  been  removed 
from   the   list  by  retirement,    or   otherwise  ;  while  4  Governors 
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and  259  Members  have  been  elected,  so  that  the  Society  now 
consists  of — 

83  Life  Governors, 

97  Annual  Governors, 
1151  Life  Members, 
3475  Annual  Members,  and 

17  Honorary  Members, 

making  a   total  of  4823,   being  an  increase   of  104  names  on 
the  list. 

Thd»  Council  have  elected  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman 
President  of  the  Society ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  a  Vice-President, 
in  the  room  of  the  late  Earl  of  Yarborough  ;  and  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Stradbroke  a  Member  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  elected  a  Trustee. 

The  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts,  to  the  31st  December, 
1861,  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  auditors  and 
accountants  of  the  Society.  The  funded  capital  stands  at 
17,488/.  175.  lOd.  stock  in  the  New  Three  per  Cents.  ;  and  the 
current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st 
instant  was  4298Z.  195, 

Papers  have  been  read,  at  the  Weekly  ^Meetings,  of  much 
interest  to  the  asrricultural  communitv — First,  on  the  Agi'icul- 
ture  of  Russia,  communicated  by  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  Moscow  ;  second,  on  Cattle  Condiments,  by 
Mr.  Beale  Browne ;  third,  on  Steam  Boiler  Explosions,  by 
]Mr.  Holland,  M.P. ;  fourth,  on  the  Growth  of  Mangold  VVurzel ; 
fifth,  on  Preparing,  Mixing,  and  Cooking  Food  for  Cattle,  by 
Mr.  Frere  ;  and  sixth,  on  the  Present  State  of  Agriculture  in 
Algeria,  by  Mr.  Caird,  M.P.  A  lecture  has  been  delivered  by 
Professor  Voelcker  on  Milk. 

The  dissemination  of  the  information  thus  given,  by  means  of 
the  public  press,  has  been  attended  with  much  benefit. 

Professor  Simonds'  Report  on  Rot  in  Sheep  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  may  now  be  purchased  of 
Mr.  Murray.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  of  the 
'  Journal.' 

The  space  applied  for  by  the  exhibitors  of  implements  having 
much  exceeded  the  area  allotted  to  that  department,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  exclude   many  articles  which  have  of  late 
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years  been  exliibitecl  in  the  Society's  Show-Yard,  but  which  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  number  of  stock  entered  for  competition  in  almost  every 
class  in  which  prizes  have  been  offered  leads  the  Council  to 
anticipate  a  very  important  Show. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  strong  weather-proof  horse- 
boxes, for  all  the  entire  horses,  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Yard, 
where,  at  stated  periods,  they  will  be  led  out  for  exhiljltion. 

The  arrangements  for  giving  the  jNIetropolitan  ^Meeting  an 
International  character  have  been  much  advanced  by  the  assist- 
ance received  from  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Fc^eign 
Affairs,  in  communicating  with  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  Council  cannot  do  less  than  recognise 
in  this  public  manner  his  Lordship's  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

In  compliance  with  the  very  generally  expressed  wish  of  the 
Members,  tlie  Council  have  directed  a  programme  of  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  ^Meeting  at  Battersea  Park  to  be 
forwarded  to  every  Member  of  the  Society,  who  will  thus  be 
duly  informed  of  the  subjects  of  interest  during  the  Show. 

The  collection  of  wool  exhibited  by  the  Society  in  Class  IV. 
in  the  International  Exhibition  will  be  found  to  contain  specimen 
fleeces  of  nearly  all  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  their  crosses  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Avhile  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  the  manufacturer  are  exemplified  in  smaller  cases. 
The  Council  have  to  thank  numerous  contributors  for  the  liberal 
support  and  assistance  received  in  making  this  collection. 

The  Council  have  decided,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  to 
hold  the  Society's  Country  jMeeting  next  year  at  Worcester. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H.  Hall  Dare,  Secretary. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTUEAL 
Half-teaklt  Cash  Account 


To  Balance  iu  hand.  1st  July,  ISOl  :- 

Bankers      

Secretary   


To  Income,  viz. : — 
Dividend  ou  Stock 


Subscriptions : — 
Governors'  Annual 
Members'  Life-Compositious 
Members'  Annual 


Journal : — 

Lord  Powis's  Prize 
Advertisements 
Sales  (1  year) 


To  Country  Meetings  :- 
Leeds 


1     ■2,-^^9   13     S 
9     3     2 


£.  s.  d. 

45  0  0 

179  0  0 

-::  9  2 


50     0     0 

31     6     6 

242     6   11 


252     9  11 


1,101     9     2 


323  13     5 


1.677   12     6 
10,660   13     7 


£.      s.    d. 
2,238  16  10 


12,338     6     1 


1£14,577     2   11 


f^Signed)  A.  X.  HOOD,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 

A.  H.  VERNON. 
QCILTEK,  BALL,  JAY,  &  Co.,  Accountants. 


Balance-Sheet, 


rr    f^     -.1  LIABILITIES.  ^ 

To  Capital : —  £.        s.    d. 

Surplus,  30tli  June,  1861        16,674  15  10 

Less  Surplus  of  Expenditure  over  Income  during 

the  Half-year,  viz  : —  £.      s.     d. 

Expenditure 2,275   18  10 

Income 1.6S2  12     6 

— '■ 593     G     4 


£.        s.     d. 


To  Balance  at  Credit  of  Leeds  Meeting 


16,081     9     6 
4, .551     1     8 

I 

'£20.632   11      2 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  1st  July  to  oIst  Decembee,  1861. 


Ce. 


d. 


By  Expenditure  : —  £. 
Establishment — 

Official  Salaries  and  Wages          ..  327     6     0 

House  Expenses,  Rent,  Taxes,  &c.  4S5     4     3 


Journal  :— 

Printing         448  14     0 

Stitching  (2  Numbers)        ..      ..  116  3     5 

Delivery,  Advertising,  &c.         ..  141  6  11 

Prize  Essays . .       ..   " 130  0     0 

Other  Contributions 68  10 

Editor's  Salary 250  0     0 


Chemical :  — 

Consulting  Chemist's  Salary- 


Veterinary  :^ 
Grant  to  Ro^ 

Investigations 


Grant  to  Roval  Yeterinarv  College    100     0     0 
.       ..    '..       ..  13     1     0 


Postage  and  Carriage 

Advertisements        

Sundries 

Subscriptions  returned  (paid  in  error) 

By  Investment —  | 

Purchase  of  Stock,  New  3  per  Cents i 

By  Country  Meetings — 

Canterbury       

Leeds ; — 

Stock  Prizes         1,780     0     0 

Implement  Prizes         469     0     0 

Other  Pavments 5,216     4     0  ' 


By  Balance  in  hand: — 

Bankers     

Secretary 


Total  Payments 


812  10     3 


1,154     5     4 
150     0     0 


113  1  0 

16  3  9 

2  4  9 

6  13  9 

21  0  0 


■,465     4     0 


2,275  13  10 
3,000     0     0 


7,466     9     0 


12,742 


lu 


1,827   19 
6   15 


1,834   15      1 
£14.577     2   11 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  16th  day  of  ^lay,  1862. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  ASTBURY. 

HENRY  CORBET. 


31st  December,  1861. 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  in  hand 

By  New  3  per  cent.  Stock  17,488?.  17s.  lOcif.  cost     .. 
By  Books  and  Furniture,  Society's  House,  Hanover) 
Square         J 

Mem. — The  above  Assets  are  exclusive  of  the 
amount  recoverable  in  respect  of  Subscriptions 
in  arrear  31st  December,  1861,  which  at  that 
date  amounted  to  716?. 


d.  I        £.  s.  d. 

1.834  15  1 

16,79";  16  1 

2j000  0  0 


£20,632    11 
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HOW  IN  BATTERSEA  PARK,  LONDON, 

JUNE,  1862. 


steward  of  Foreign  Live  Stock. 
W,  Fisher  Hobbs. 

Hon.  Assistant  Steward  of  Foreign 
Live  Stock. 


STEWARDS  OF  THE  YARD 
Stewards  of  Live  Stock. 
Hon.  W.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Thomas  Paix, 
Richard  Milwaed. 

M.  DE  LA  TrEHOKXAIS. 

Stewards  of  Implements. 
Lord  Leigh.  William  Torr. 

Hon.  Augustus  Vernon,  \  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns. 

Honorary  Director  of  the  Show. 
B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibes. 


JUDGES. 


Short-horns  (Male). 
W.  Cattle, 
F.  Fowler, 

W.  TiNDALL. 

Short-homs  (Female). 

T.  rAUKINSON, 

J.  Gamble. 

W.  F.  D.  Dickinson. 

Herefords. 
E.  L.  Franklin, 
E.  Moggridge, 
S.  Bloxsidge. 

Devon  and  Sussex. 
R.  B.  Warren, 
H.  W.  Keary, 

S.  LUMBERS. 

'All  other  Breeds. 
A.  Denman, 
R.  Smith, 
J.  E.  Jones, 
Col.  Le   Couteur,  additional 

Judge    of     Chaunel     Island 

Entries. 

Thorough-bred  Horses  and  Hunters. 
Lord  Tredegar, 
Colonel  Cotton, 
Captain  White. 

Carriage  Horses,  Eoadsters,  and  Ponies. 
H.  Thurnall, 
R.  S.  Waters, 
J.  E.  Welby. 

Agricultural  Horses  (SufFolk). 

E.  Green, 

W.  S.  Atkinson, 

W.  C.  Spooner. 


Other  Asiicultural  Horses. 
James  Boote, 
J.  H.  Bland, 
J.  H.  Wood. 

Leicesters. 
G.  Leightox, 
J.  W.  ^Iann, 

E.  AVooDs. 

Lincolns,  and  other  Long-wools. 
H.  Beevoi:, 
L.  Borman, 

B.  Xicholson. 

Cotswolds. 
J.  Marriot, 
W.  S.  Stevens. 

Southdowns. 
E.  Trumper, 
G.  Harding, 
S.  Field. 

Shropshire  Downs. 

G.  CURETON, 

J.  Rawlenxe, 
H.  Fookes. 

Hampshire  Downs  and  Short-wools. 
E.  Little, 
E.  P.  Squarey, 
J.  Blundell, 

Judge  for  Mountain  Sheep, 
J.  1'atterson. 

Oxfordshires, 
E.  Ruck, 
T.  Harris, 

C.  W.  Thacker. 

Pigs. 
Major  H.  S.  M'Clixtock. 
J.  S.  Turner. 

J.  WOOLF. 


(     xiii     ) 


SCOTCH    JUDGES. 


Tolled  Cattle. 
J.  Graham, 
H.  Watsox, 
W.  Smith. 

Highland  Cattle. 
E.  D.  Campbell, 
J.  Macfarlaxe. 

AyrsMre  Cattle. 
P.  G.  Barnes, 
R.  Guthrie, 
J.  Murdoch. 


Clydesdale  Horses. 

A.  TvEXWICK, 
E.  FiXDLAY. 

Black-Faced  Sheep. 
J.  Macfarlaxe. 
R.  Pateksox. 

Cheviot  Sheep. 
Pi.  Patersox, 

W.  AlTCHISOX. 


FOREIGN    JUDGES. 


French  Cattle. 
M.  St.  Marie, 
Sir  E.  Kerrisox,  Bakt. 

French  Sheep. 
M.  Le  Four, 
Edward  Pope, 

French  Horses  and  French  Pigs. 
Barox  Billixg, 
SiK  E.  Kerrisox,  Bart. 


Dutch  Cattle. 
M.  St.  Marie. 
Sir  E.  Kerrisox,  Bart., 

Swiss  Cattle. 
M.  Gemsch, 
M.  Karlex, 
Sib  a.  K.  Macdoxald,  Bart. 

Saxony  Sheep. 
M.  K.  a.  Kittxer. 
Edward  Pope, 


Veterinary-Inspectors. 
Professor  Simoxds, 
Professor  Spooxee. 

(Royal  Veterinary  College.) 


Consulting-Engineer, 
Charles   Edwards   Amos, 

(Firm  of  Easton,  Amos  and  Sons). 


xlv  Aicard  of  Live- Stock  Prizes  at  Battersea. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 


Note. — The  Judges  are  instructed  to  give  in  a  Beserved  Number  to 
one  animal  in  each  Class,  viz.,  the  animal  which  would  in  their 
opinion  possess  sufficient  merit  for  the  Prize,  in  case  an  animal  to 
which  a  Prize  is  awarded  should  subsequently  become  disqualified. 


CATTLE. 

Shorf-Jiorn  Bulls. 

John  Wood,  Stamvick  Park,  Darlington  :  First  Prize,  30/.,  for  his  3  years 
3  months  and  4  days-old  "  Lord  Adolphus,"  white;  lared  by  biniseK; 
sire,  "  Cardigan  "  (12,556) ;  dam,  "  Lady  Annabella." 

James  Haughton  Langston,  M.P.,  Sarsden  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon : 
Second  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  3  years  7  mouths  and  22  days-okl  "  Lord 
of  the  Harem  "  (16,430),  roan  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Housman,  Lime  Bank,  Lan- 
caster; sire,  "  Duke  of  Buckingham  "  (14,428);  dam,  "Gulnare." 

William  Hosken  akd  Son,  Loggans  Mill,  Hayle,  Cornwall :  Third  Prize, 
51.,  for  their  4  years  5  months  and  6  days-old  "  Prince  Frederick " 
(16,734),  roan;  bred  by  Mr.  Langston,  M.P. ;  sire,  "  Glosters  Grand 
Duke  "  (12,949)  ;  dam,  "  Champion." 

James  Dickinson,  Balcony  Farm,  UphoUand,  Wigan,  Lancaster :  the  Beserved 
Xuviher,  to  his  3  years  6  months  and  20  days-old  "  Duke  of  Holland  " 
(17,716),  red  and  white;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Pope's  Eye"  (15,071); 
dam,  "Amelia." 

William  Stirling,  M.P.,  Iveir,  Dunblane,  Perth :  First  Prize,  30?.,  for  his 
2  years  5  months  and  1  week-old  "  Forth,"  roan  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Florist "  (16,064)  ;  dam,  "  Anna  Pose." 

Henry  Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax,  Yorkshire :  Second  Prize,  15?.,  for 
for  his  2  years  5  months  and  26  days-old  "  Gamester,"  white  ;  bred  by 
H.  AV.  Riidey,  Lightchffe,  Halifax  ;  sire,  "  Prince  Talleyrand  "  (16,765) ; 
dam,  "  Griselda." 

Arthur  James  Balfour,  Whittingham,  Prestonkirk,  Haddingtonshire  :  Third 
Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  and  4§  months-old  "  Great  Seal,"  red  ;  bred  by 
C.  Smith  and  Co.,  Hillbead,  Nairn,  Inverness  ;  sire,  "Lord  Privy  Seal" 
(16,444)  ;  dam,  "Jenny  Groat." 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  Buchanan,  Glasgow :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his 
2  years  11  months  and  1-weeij-old  "  Victor  Royal,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "Victor  Emmanuel"  (15,460);  dam,  "Victoria  27th," 

Stewart  ]\Tarjorii?anks,  Bushey  Grove,  Watford,  Herts :  First  Prize,  25?., 
for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  "  Wbip]")er-in  "  (19,139),  roan ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Cock  of  the  Walk"  (15,782);  dam,  "Annie." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Towneley,  Townelej''  Park,  Burnley,  Lancashire  : 
Second  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  25  days-old  "  Royal 
Butterfly  10th,"  red  aud  white;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Royal  Butter- 
fly ;"  dam,  "  Parade." 
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Henry  Ambler  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  2  days-old 
"  Windsor  Augustus,"  roan ;  bred  by  William  Carr,  of  Stackhouse, 
Settle,  Yorkshire  ;  sire,  "  Windsor"  (14,013)  ;  dam,  "  Lady  Flora." 

Henrt  Ambler  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  1  year  10  months  and  18  days- 
old  "  Rifle  Prince,"  roan  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Prince  Talleyrand  " 
(16,765)  ;  dam,  "  Actress." 

Jonas  "Webb,  Babraham,  Cambridge  :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  lol., 
for  his  10  months  and  18  days-old  "  First  Fruit,"  white ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Englishman;"  dam,  "Welfare." 

Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  Beeston,  Sandy,  Beds :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 
11  months  and  19  dars- old  "  Hopewell,"  roan ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Sheet  Anchor  "  (18,820)  ;  dam,  "  May  Dew." 

Joseph  Eobinson,  Clifton  Pastures,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks :  Thii-d  Prize, 
5/.,  for  his  9  months  and  27  days-old  "  Jericho,"  rich  roan  ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Hayman  "  (16,245);  dam,  "  Jenny  Cambridge." 

Joseph  PiOBINSon  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  9  months  and  20  days-old 
"  Composite,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke  of  Leinster"  (17,724)  ; 
dam,  "  Graceful." 

Short-Horn  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Eichard  Booth,  Warlalw,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire  :  the  Gold  Medal,  and 
First  Prize,  201.,  for  his  3  years  7  months  and  25  days-old  "  Queen  of  the 
Ocean,"  red  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Crown  Prince  "(10,087)  ; 
dam,  •'  Eed  Eose." 

Lady  Pigot,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  her 
3  yeai'S  5  months  and  26  days-old  "  Pride  of  Southwick,"  light  roan, 
in-calf ;  bred  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Southwick,  Dumfries  ;  sire,  "  Mac  Turk  " 
(14,872)  ;  dam,  "  Vanity." 

Jonas  Webb  :  Third  Prize,  51.,  for  his  3  years  5  months  and  13  days-old 
"Lady  Ehzabeth  Yorke,"  roan;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Thorndale" 
(17,123)  ;  dam,  "  Countess  of  Hardwick." 

Henby  Ambler  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  4  years  1  month  and  12  days- 
old  "  Wood  Eose,"  dark  roan,  in-milk  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Heart  of 
Oak  "  (14,683)  ;  dam,  "  Woodbine." 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  :  First  Prize,  Ibl.,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old, 
"  May  Morn,"  white,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Victor  Emmanuel" 
(15,460);  dam,  "New- Year's  Morn.*" 

John  Lane,  Barton  Mills,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for 
his  2  years  4  months  and  8  days-old  "Maid  of  Athens,"  white,  in-calf: 
bred  by  himself  ;  sire,  "  Sir  Eichard  "  (15,298)  dam,  "  Miss  Bloomer." 

Lord  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for 
his  2  years  7  months  and  24  days-old  "  Cecilia,"  roan,  in-calf;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Charming  Lad  ;"  dam,  "Choice." 

James  Douglas,  Athelstaneford  Farm,  Drcm,  Haddingtonshire  :  the  Reserved 
Number,  to  his  2  years  2  months  and  2  days-old,  "  Queen  of  Athelstane," 
red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sir  James  the  Eose  "  (15,290)  ;  dam, 
"  Playful." 

Eichard  Booth  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  5  months  and  3  weeks-old 
"  Queen  of  the  May  2nd,"  roan ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Windsor " 
(14,013),  or  "  Sir  Samuel  "  (15,302);  dam,  "  Queen  of  the  Vale." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  To'W'neley  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year  11 
months  and  2  days-old  "Frederick's  Faithful,"  roan  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Frederick ;  dam,  "  Vestris  ord." 
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Lord  Feversham  :  Third  Prize,  5?,,  for  Lis  1  year  G  months  and  25  days-old 
"  Barefoot,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Chanticleer ;"  dam,  "  Ballad- 
singer." 

Thomas  Athertox,  Chapel  House,  Speko,  Garston,  Lancashire :  the  Beservcd 
Number,  to  his  1  year  10  months  and  2  weeks-old  "Lady  Barringtou 
6th,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge  "  (12,743) ; 
dam,  "  Lady  Barrington  4th." 

J.  E.  MiDDLEBROUGH,  South  Milford,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  151..  for  his 
11  months  and  (5  da  vs-old  "  Lady,"  roan  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord 
Clyde  ;"  dam,  "  Royal  Daisy."' 

James  Douglas:  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  11  months  and  25  days-old 
"  Pride  of  Athelstane,"  red  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  James 
the  Piose  "  (15,290) ;  dam,  "  Lady  of  Athelstane." 

Joseph  Eobinson  :  Third  Prize,  51.,  for  his  8  months  and  27  days-old  "  Claret 

Cup,"  roan  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Duke  of  Leinster"  (17,724)  ;  dam, 

"  Claret." 
Lady   Pigot  :    the   Eeserved  Numher,  to  her  10  months  and  19  days-old 

"  Castianira,"  light  roan;  bred  by  herself;  sire,  "Lord  of  the  Yalley" 

(14,837);  dam,  "Castanet." 

Herefofd  Bulls.  . 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood,  Cumberland  Lodge,  "Windsor  Park :  First  Prize, 
30Z.,  for  his  3  years  11  months  and  18  days-old  "  Maximus  "  (1650),  red 
and  white ;  bred  at  His  I'oyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort's  Flemish 
Farm,  Windsor;  sire,  "Brecon"  (918);  dam,  "Superb." 

Thomas  Davis,  Burlton  Court,  Hereford  :  Second  Prize,  15/.,  for  his  5  years 
9  mouths  and  3  weeks-old  "  Courtier,"  red  ;  bred  by  Edward  Price,  of 
Court  House,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire ;  sire,  "  Goldfinder  2nd ;"  dam, 
"Lcvely." 

John  Naylor,  Leighton  Hall,  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire  :  Third  Prize,  57., 
for  his  4  years  and  11  months-old  "  Salisbury,"  red,  with  white  face ; 
bred  bv  William  Perry,  of  Cholstrey,  Leominster,  Herefordshire ;  sire, 
"  Monkland  3rd  "  (1013)  ;  dam,  "  Pigeon  "  (198). 

Charles  Vevees,  Ivington  Park,  heominstev :  .the  lieserved  Numher,  io  liis 
3  years  11  months  and  19  days-old  "  Stratagem  3rd,"  red,  with  white 
face;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Croft"  (937)  ;  dam,  "  Pigeon." 

Richard  Hill,  Golding  Hall,  Shrewsbury  :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize, 
30/.,  for  his  2  years  10  months  and  25  days-old  "  Milton,"  red,  with 
white  face  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Clianticleer ;"  dam,  "  Jenny  Lind." 

R.  Harcourt  Capper,  the  Korthgate,  Ross,  Herefordshire  :  Second  Prize,  15/., 
for  his  2  years  11  months  and  5  days-old  "Lord  Wellington,"  red,  with 
white  face;  bred  by  William  Perrv,  St.  Oswald,  Cholstrov,  Leominster; 
sire,  "  Noble  Boy  "\l337);  dam,  "  Silver  2nd-." 

Thomas  Duckham,  Ba\'sham  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire:  Third  Prize,  5/.,' for 
his  2  years  and  15  davs-old  "  Victor,"  red,  with  white  face  ;  bred  bv 
himself;  sire,  "  Cronkhill "  (1558) ;  dam,  "  Winfred." 

Thomas  Roberts,  Ivington  Bury,  Leominster  :  the  lieserved  Number,  to  his 
2  years  5  months  and  24  days-old  "  Sir  Thomas,"  red,  with  white  Aice: 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sir  Benjamin." 

James  1'aylor,  Stretford  Court,  Leominster :  First  Prize,  25/.,  for  his  1  year 
11  months  and  11  days-old  "  Unity,"  red  and  wliite ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  St.  Oswall  "  (1318)  ;  dam,  "  Strawberry  3rd." 
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John  Naylor  :  Second  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  11  months  and  2  weeks-old 
"  Blondin,"  red,  with  white  face;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Admiral" 
(1481);  dam,  "Delight." 

William  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  Hereford :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his 

I  year  10  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Tamberine,"  red,  with  white  face ; 
bred  by  Lord  Eatenian,  of  Shobdon  Court,  Leominster ;  sire,  "  Carlisle " 
(923) ;  dam,  "  Little  Beauty." 

Thomas    Thomas,   St.   Hilary,   Cowbridge,    Glamorganshire :    the  Beserved 

Number,  to  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  "  Victory,"  red,  with  white  face  ; 

bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Goldfiuder  2nd  ;"  dam,  "  Fair  Maid." 
Charles  Vevers  :    First   Prize,  15?.,  for   his   11  months  and  15  days-old 

"  Battersea,"   red,    with   white    face;    bred    by   himself;    sire,    "Com 

Exchange ;"  dam,  "  Pigeon." 
Philip  Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Leominster :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his 

II  months  and  1  week-old  "Percy,"  red,  with  white  face;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Logic;"  dam,  "Comely." 

William  Tudge,  Adforton,  Leintwardine,  Herefordshire  :  Third  Prize,  51.,  for 

his  10  months  and  10  davs-old  "  Adforton;"  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "The 

Grove  "  (1764)  ;  dam,  "  Dainty." 
Thomas  Roberts:  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  11  months  and  20  days-old 

"  Pioyal  ButtQi-flv,"  red,  with  white  face  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Master 

Butterfly  "  (1313) ;  dam,  "  Duchess." 

Hereford  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Henry  Coate,  Sherborne,  Dorset :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for 
his  6  years  5  months  and  25  days-old  "  Matchless,"  red  and  white;  bred 
by  himself ;  sire,  "  Young  Protection ;"  dam,  "  Mystery." 

George  Pitt,  Chadnor  Court,  Dilwyn,  Leominster :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his 
6  years  4  months  and  11  days-old  "  Perfection,"  red,  with  white  face ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Plunder"  (1038);  dam,  "  Brandy." 

Pk.  Harcourt  Capper,  the  Xorthgate,  near  Pioss,  Herefordshire :  Tliird  Prize^ 
5L,  for  his  5  years  11  months  and  20  days-old  "  Ada,"  red,  v,-ith  white 
face ;  bred  bv  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury ;  sire, 
Attingham  (Ull);  dam,  "  Silver." 

John  E.  Hewer,  Vem  House,  Hereford  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  years 
11  months  and  5  days-old  "  Beauty,"  red,  with  white  face;  bred  by  the 
late  Lord  Berwick ;  sire,  "  Attingham  ;"  dam,  "  Silver." 

James  Marsh  Read,  Elkstone,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire :  First  Prize,  15Z., 
for  his  2  years  8  months  and  16  days-old  "  Theora,"  red,  with  white  face, 
in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sebastopol  "  (1381)  ;  dam,  "  Cherry  7th." 

William  Tudge  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  9  months  and  22  days-old 
"  Butterfly,"  red,  with  white  face  and  mane,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  The  Doctor  "  (1083) ;  dam,  "  Red  Rose." 

Henry  Rawi.ings  Evans,  Jun.,  Swanstone  Court,  Dilwyn,  Leominster :  Third 
Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  10  months  and  3  days-old  "  Sylph,"  red,  witli  white 
face,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Rambler"  (1046);  dam,  "Silk." 

James  Rea,  Monaughty,  Knighton,  Radnorshire  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his 
2  years  10  months  and  17  days-old  "  Diana  2nd,"  red,  with  white  face 
and  mane,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  WeUington  "  (1112);  dam, 
"  Diana." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood:  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  6  months  and  19 
days-old  "  Adela,"  red  and  white,  from  the  Flemish  Farm,  Windsor,  bred  by 
the  late  Lord  Berwick ;  sire,  "  Will-o' the- Wisp  "  (1454) ;  dam,  "  Agnes." 
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JOHM  Xatlor  :  Second  Prize,  10^.,  for  his  1  year  10  months  and  3  weeks-old 

*'  Heiress,"  red,  with  white  face  ;  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Berwick ;  sire, 

"  Severn  "  (1382) ;  dam,  "  Yoimg  Yic." 
Thomas  Thomas  :  Third  Prize,  bl.,  for  his  1  year  5  months  and  3  weeks-old 

"Laura,"  red,  with  white  face  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Goldfinder  2nd  ;" 

dam,  "  Fancy." 
JoHK  Williams  :  St.  MarN^'s,  Kingsland,  Leominster:  the  2?eserved  Nnmber, 

to  his  1  year  10  months  and  11   days-old  "  Duchess,"  red,  with  white 

face  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Van  Tromp  ;"  dam,  "  Red  Rose." 
John  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  "Warwicksliire :  First  Prize 

15/.,  for  his  8  mouths  and  8  days-old  "  Adelina,"  red  and  white  ;  bred  by 

himself;  sire,  "  Severn;"  dam,  "Agnes." 
James  Marsh  Read  :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  10  months  and  24  days-old 

"  Miss  Southam,"  red,  with  white  face  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Caliban  " 

(1163) ;  dam,  "  Cherry  7th." 
"William  Pekry  :  St.  Oswalds,  Cholstrey,  Leominster:  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for 

his  11  months  and  22  days-old  red  and  white;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 

"  Lord  Nelson  ;"  dam,  "  Pretty  Maid." 
Edmund  Wright,  Halston  Hall,  Oswestry,  Salop :  the  Beserved  Niimher,  to 

his  11  mouths  and  3  weeks-old  "  Primrose,"'  red,  with  white  face;  bred 

by  himself ;  sire,  "  Hector ;"  dam,  "  Winsome."  ^ 

Devon  Bulls. 

James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  Xorth  Molton,  Devonshire  :  the  Gold  Medal, 
and  First  Prize,  307.,  for  his  3  years  1  month  and  17  days-old  "  Duke  of 
Flitton,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Quartly's  Xapoleon ;"'  dam,  "Lady 
Bess." 

Samuel  Pomeroy  Newbery,  Scruel  Barton,  Honiton,  Devon :  Second  Prize. 
157.,  for  his  3  years  2  mouths  and  5  days-old  "  Bonaparte,"  red;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  "  Quartly's  Napoleon  ;"  dam,  "  Lovely." 

T.  AND  J.  Palmer,  Norton  Stoke  Clinsland,  CaUington,  Cornwall :  Third 
Prize,  57 ,  for  his  3  years  6  months  and  5  days-old  "  Lord  Cary,"  brown  : 
bred  by  James  Quartly,  of  MoUaud  House,  South  Molton,  Devon ;  sire, 
"  Napoleon  ;"  dam,  "  Primrose." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  4  years  9  mouths 
and  18  days-old  "  Colonel,"  red ;  bred  at  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort's 
Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor;  sire,  "  Zouave  "  (556)  ;  dam,  "Rosa." 

Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somerset :  First  Prize,  307., 
for  his  2  years  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  "Viscount,"  red;  bred  b}- 
himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine  ;"  dam,  "  Molly." 

John  Bodley,  Stockley  Pomeroy,  Crediton,  Devon :  Second  Prize,  157., 
for  his  2  years  7  months  and  1  week-old  "  Champion,"  red ;  bred  by  Mr. 
James  Quartly  ;  sire,  "  Napoleon"  (259)  ;  dam,  "  Dolly  A^ardcu"  (142). 

William  Herbert  Wodehouse,  Woolmers  Park,  Hertfordshire :  Third 
Prize,  57.,  for  his  2  years  6  mouths  and  19  days-old  "  Zemindar,"  red ; 
bred  by  William  Hole,  Hannaford,  Barnstaple,  Devon;  sire,  "  Zeluco " 
(554);  dam  "Juno"  (1423). 

James  Davy  :  the  Reserved  Number,  for  his  2  years  and  2  weeks-old  "  Gari- 
baldi," red  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Palmerston  ;"  dam,  "  Eclipse." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood  :  First  Prize,  257.,  for  his  1  year  7  months  and  18 
days-old  "Crown  Prince,"  red;  bred  at  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort's 
Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor;  sire,  "Napoleon"  (259);  dam,  "Peace  and 
Plenty  "  (935). 
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James  Mersox,  Biinsworthy,  North  Molton,  Devon:  Second  Prize,  15?.,  for 
his  1  year  7  months  and  IS  days-old  "  Fusileer,"  red  ;  bred  by  ^Yilliam 
Hole;  sire,  "Comet;"  dam,  "Laura"  (256). 

"Walter  Farthing  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old,  red ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine  ;"  dam,  "  Picture." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  10  months  and  28  days- 
old  "  Prince  Alfred,"  red  ;  bred  at  H.K.H.  the  Prince  Consort's  Norfolk 
Farm,  Windsor ;  sire,  "  Colonel  "  (387)  ;  dam,  "  Fancy  "  (703). 

George  Turner,  Beacon  Downes,  Exeter,  Devon :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 
6  months  and  3  weeks-old,  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "The  Little 
Known  ;"  dam,  "  Bountiful." 

George  Turner  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  6  months  and  10  days-old,  red ; 
bred  by  himself;  .sire,  "  The  Little  Known  ;"  dam,  "  Piccolomini," 

Walter  Farthing:  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  months  and  2  days-old, 
red ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine  ;"  dam,  "  Cherry." 

Devon  Cows  and  Heifers. 

James  Davy  :  the  Gold  Medal  and  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  6  years  1  month 
and  11  days-old  "  Temptress,"  red,  in-calf  and  in-milk ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Davy's  Napoleon  ;"  dam,  "  Pink." 

George  Turner  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  years  5  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  "  Piccolomini,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Duke  of  Devon ;"  dam, 
"  Mayflower." 

John  Azariah  Smith,  Bradford  Peverill,  Dorchester :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his 
3  years  7  months  and  4  days-old  "  Rachel,"  red  ;  bred  by  Lord  Portman, 
Bryanston  House,  Blandford,  Dorset ;  sire,  "  Palmerstou  "  (476)  ;  dam, 
"Pachel."; 

George  Turner  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  5  years  7  months  and  3 
days-old  "  Vaudine,"  red ;  bred  by  himself  ;  sire,  "  Palmerston  ;"  dam, 
"  AVallflower." 

William  Paull,  Piddleto\\-n,  Dorchester :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  2  years 
9  months  and  23  days-old  "Young  Hebe,"  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  Lord 
Portman  ;  sire,  "  Davy's  Napoleon  3rd  "  (464)  ;  dam,  "  Hebe  "  (220). 

James  Mfbson  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  11  months  and  11  days- 
old  "Profit,"  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Prince  of  Wales;" 
dam,  "  Young  Cherry." 

James  Merson  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  10  months  and  8  days-old 
"  Favourite,"  lisht  red,  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Prince  of 
Wales;"  dam,  "Young  Pink." 

William  Paull,  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  2  years  8  months  and  29  days- 
old  "Young  Goldcup,"  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  Lord  Portman;  sire, 
"  Palmerston  "  (476)  ;  dam,  "  Goldcup." 

James  Davy  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  6  months  and  1  week-old,  "  Lady 
Fortune,"    red;     bred    by    himself;     sire,     "Prince    Alfred;"     dam, 

"  Symmetry," 

Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  St.  Audries,  Bridgwater,  Somerset :  Second 

Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  months  and  19  days-old,  dark  red ;  bred  by  himself; 

sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine  ;"  dam,  "  Daisy." 
Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood:  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  8  months  and  11 

days-old,    dark   red;    bred   by  himself;    sire,    "Sir  Peregrine;"   dam, 

"  Queen." 
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George  Turner  :  the  Reserved  Niunher,  to  his  G  months  and  3  days-ohl 

"  Lurline,"   red;  bred  by  himself;   sire,  "The  Little  Known;"  dam, 

"  Vaudine." 
James  Davy  :    First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  G  months  and  2  weeks-old 

"  Princess  Alice,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Duke  of  Flitton;"  dam, 

"  Princess  of  Prussia." 
James  Davy  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old  "  Young- 
Empress,"    red ;     bred     by    himself ;     sire,    "  Prince    Alfred ;"     dam, 

"  Empress." 
James  Merson  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  5  days-old 

"  Beauty,"  red ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Davy's  Napoleon  3rd ;"  dam, 

"  Lovely." 
William  Hole,  Hannaford,  Barnstaple,  Devon :    the  Reserved  Number,  to 

his  1  year  8  months  and  11  days-old,  "Isis,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 

"Comet;"  dam,  "Io"(1409). 

Sussex  Bulls. 

William  Botting,  Westmeston  Place,  Ilurstpierpoint,  Sussex  :  First  Prize, 
151.,  for  his  4  years  and  8  days-old  "  Midsummer,"  red  ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "Viceroy;"  dam,  "Myrtle  Gth." 

George  Jenker,  Parsonage  House,  Udimore,  Eye,  Sussex  :  Second  Prize,  5?., 
for  his  4  years  G  months  and  2  days-old  "  Challenger,"  red  ;  bred  by 
Henry  Noakes,  of  Benden  Farm,  Mayfield,  Sussex  ;  dam,  "  Old  Beauty." 

William  Botting  :  the  lieserved  Nmnher,  to  his  5  years  3  months  and  20 
days-old  "  Baron,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Myrtle  ;"  dam,  "  Old 
Beauty." 

John  and  Alfred  Heasman,  Angmering,  Anuidel,  Sussex :  First  Prize,  10?., 
for  their  1  year  6  months  and  1  week-old,  "  The  Duke,"  red ;  bred  by 
themselves  ;  sire,  "  Marquis"  (16);  dam,  "  Buttercup"  (297). 

William  Marshall,  Bolney  Place,  Cuckfield,  Sussex :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for 
his  2  years  G  months  and  2-1  days-old,  "  Prince  Alfred  ;"  bred  by  W. 
ToUands,  Buckshaw,  Lindfield,  Sussex. 

Edward  Cane,  Berwick  Court,  Lewes,  Sussex :  the  Heserved  Kumher,  to 
his  1  year  5  months  and  5  days-old  "  Prime  Minister,"  brown  ;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  "  Southwestern  "  (43)  ;  dam,  "  Pera  "  (84). 

Sussex  Cows  and  Heifers. 

KiCHARD  Woodman,  Glynde,  Lewes,  Sussex :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  about 

9  years-old,  red  ;  bred  by  Thomas  Jenner,  of  Pipe,  Hurst  Green,  Sussex. 
TiLDEN  Smith,  Knelle,  Beckley,  Staplehurst,  Sussex :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for 

his  3  years  6  months  and  5  days-old  "Beauty;"  bred  by  himself;  sire, 

"  Knell  Bull." 
George  Jenner:    the  Bcscrved  Nuvibcr,  to  his  5  years  and  5  months-old 

"  Tank,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  Mr.  Stonham's  bull  "  Beckley." 
John  and  Alfred  Heasman  :    First  Prize,  10?.,  for  their  2  years  5  months 

and   2   weeks-old    "Lily,"    red,    in-calf;    bred    by    themselves;    sire, 

"  Marquis  "  (IG)  ;  dam,  "  Snowdrop  "  (2G5). 
George  Jenner  :    Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  5  months  and  17  days-old 

"  15ishopp,"  red,  in-calf;    bred  by  himself;    sire,  "Challenger;"    dam, 

"  Bishopp." 
George  Jenner  :  the  Bcserved  Numler,  to  his  2  years  and  5  months-old, 

"Crumple  Horn,"   red,  in-calf;    bred  by  himself;    sire,  "Challenger;" 

dam,  "  Crumple  Horn." 
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Long-horn  B,ulls. 

LiEtXTENA^iT-CoLONEL  WiLLiAM  Inge,  Thorpe  Constantine,  Tarawortli,  Staf- 
fordshire :  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for  his  4  years  6  months  and  20  days-old 
"Tom"  (L  8),  brindled  and  white;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke" 
(D  4)  ;  dam,  "  Treasure  "  (L  2). 

William  Thomas  Cox,  The  Hall,  Sjiondon,  Derby  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his 
3  years  5  months  and  11  days-old  "Isaac,"  brindle;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Conqueror  ;"  dam,  "  Beauty." 

James  Davis,  Melcombe  Horsey,  Dorchester,  Dorset :  First  Prize,  101.,  for  his 

1  year  and  3  months-old  ;  bred  by  Joseph  Holland  Burbery,  The  Chase, 
Kenilworth,  Warwick. 

Edward  Thornton  Twycross,  Canley,  Coventry,  Warwickshire :  Second 
Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  17  days-old,  brindle  and  white ; 
bred  by  himself. 

William  Thomas  Cox  :  the  Seserved  Numher,  to  his  1  year  and  11  days-old 
"  Charlie,"  brindle  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Isaac  ;"  dam,  "  Lovely." 

Long-lwrn  Cotes  and  Heifers. 

Eichard  Warner,  Weston  Hill,  Nmieaton,  Warwickshire  :  First  Prize,  lOZ,, 
for  his  7  years  3  months  and  24  days-old  "  Lupin,"  red  and  white ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  AVilliam  Inge  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his  about  9 
years-old  "  Fillpail"  (F  Y  1),  brindled  and  white;  bred  by  Mrs,  Baker, 
of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  Shipstou-on-Stour,  Warwickshire. 

Edward  Thornton  Twycross  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  10  years  and 

2  months-old,  red  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself. 

PiiCHARD  Hemming  Chapman,  Upton,  Nuneaton,  Warwick  :  First  Prize,  107., 
for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Young  Cumberland,"'  white 
and  brindled,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Western;"  dam, 
"  Cumberland." 

Joseph  Holland  Burbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire :  First 
Prize,  IQl.,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  3  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Holland  Burbery  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and 

3  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Kichard  Hemming  Chapman  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  1  year  1  month 
and  2  weeks-old  "  Lady  Nugent,"  white  and  brindled  ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Lord  Warner  ;"  dam,  "  Wroxall." 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  Bulls. 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Brome  Hall,  Scole,  Suffolk :  First  Prize, 
151.,  for  his  4  years  and  about  3  months-old  "  Bowbearer,"  red  ;  bred  by 
J.  Moseley,  Great  Glemham  Hall,  Framlingham,  Suffolk ;  sire,  "  Bull- 
fice ;"  dam,  "  Grimwade." 

John  Smith,  Crownthorpe,  Wymondham,  Norfolk :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his 

4  years  2  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Kedjacket  2nd,"  red ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Eedjacket." 

Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his 
3  years  and  8  months-old  "  Tom  Thurnall,"  red ;  bred  by  himself. 

Samuel  Wolton,  Newbourn  Hall,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  :  First  Prize,  101., 
for  his  1  year  4  months  and  4  days-old  "  Eclipse,"  red ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Nonpareil ;"  dam,  "  Cossell." 
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Akthttr  William  Crisp,  Chillesforfl,  Wickliam  Market,  Suffolk  :  Second 
Prize,  bl.,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  1  week-old  "  Duke,"  red  ;  hred 
by  himself;  sire,  "Volunteer;"  dam,  "Moss  Rose." 

Lord  Sondes  :  the  Beserved  Numher,  to  his  1  year  and  8  months-old 
"  Piufus,"  red ;  bred  by  Thomas  W.  George,  of  Eaton,  Norwich. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P. :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  about  9  years- 
old  "  Duchess  of  Norfolk,"  dark  red ;  bred  by  Pi.  J.  Oliver,  Docking, 
Lynn,  Norfolk  ;  sire,  "  Ruby  ;"  dam,  "  Beauty." 

Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart.,  Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham,  Norfolk :  Second 
Prize,  bl.,  for  his  3  years  5  months  and  17  days-old  "  Hetty,"  red  ;  bred 
by  Lord  Sondes. 

Lord  Sondes  :  the  Beserved  Numher,  to  his  aboi^t  5  years-old  "  Crocus," 
red ;  bred  by  Robert  Tash,  of  Shipdham,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Lord  Sondes  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  "  Coral," 
red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Sondes  :  Second  Prize,  bl.,  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  "  Ruby," 
red,  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

Samuel  AVolton,  Newbourn  Hall,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  the  Beserved 
Number,  for  his  2  years  4  montlis  and  16  days-old  "  Favourite,"  red,  in- 
calf  ;  bred  by  himself  ;  sire,  "  Red  Robin  ;"  dam,  "  Cosselt." 

Lord  Sondes  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  "  Cherry," 
red ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Second  Prize,  bl.,  for  his  1  year  and 
11  months-old  "Plover  the  2nd,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Bow- 
bearer  ;"  dam,  "  Plover," 

North  Wales  Cows. 

Richard  Hart  Harvey,  Harroldstone,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire  :  First 

Prize,  10?.,  for  his  6  years  and  2  months-old  "  Maud,"  black  (Anglesea)  ; 

bred  by  R.  Rowlands,  Plaspenmynydd,  Llangefni,  Anglesea. 
Richard  Hart  Harvey  :  Second  Prize,  bl.,  for  his  7  years  and  2  months-old, 

"  Gwendoline,"  black  (Anglesea)  ;   bred  by  Edward  Richards,  of  Ynis, 

Llanerchymedd,  Anglesea. 

South  Wales  Bull. 

George  Brown,  Talbenny  Hall,  Haverfordwest :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 
2  years  and  8  months-old  "  Pembroke,"  black  (Castlemartin) ;  bred  by 
James  Parcell,  Lydstep,  Tenby,  Pembroke. 

South  Wales  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Clare  Sewell  Read,  Plumstead  House,  Norwich,  Norfolk  :  First  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  about  8  years  and  7  months-old  "  Lovely,"  black  ;  bred  by  John 
Lock,  Rowston,  Pembroke. 

Clare  Sewell  Read  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  about  11  years  and  (i 
months-old  "  Lucky,"  black  ;  bred  by  W.  B.  Roberts  Lovestou,  Pembroke. 

Richard  Hart  Harvey  :  the  Beserved  Numher,  to  his  6  years  and  2  months- 
old  "  Countess,"  black  (Castlemartin)  ;  bred  by  J.  Thomas,  BuUibee 
Farm,  Pembroke. 
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EiCHARD  Hart  Harvey  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  2  years  and  11  months-old, 
"  Poll}%"  black  (Castlemartiu),  in-calf ;  bred  by  James  Parcell,  Lydstep, 
Tenby,  Pembroke. 

Clare  Sewell  Eead  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  about  2  years  and  3  months- 
old,  black,  in-calf ;  bred  by  George  Gwither,  Hoplas,  Pembroke. 

Clare  Sewell  Read  :  the  Beserved  Nnmler,  to  his  about  2  years  and  5 
months-old,  black,  in-calf;  bred  by  George  Hood,  Windmill  Hill, 
Pembroke. 

Clare  Sewell  Read  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old, 
black ;  bred  by  George  Hood. 

Kerry  Bulls. 

John  Borthwick,  J.P.,  Prospect,  Carrickfergns,  Antrim :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for 
his  5  years  and  2  months-old  "  King  of  Kerry,"  black ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Black  Knight ;"  dam,  "  Norah." 

James  Smith,  Moyle,  Carlow :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  2  years  10  months 
and  19  days-old,  "  The  Mountain  Chief,"  black ;  bred  by  James  Taylor, 
M.D.,  Kilmullen,  Newtown,  Mount  Kennedy,  Wicklow ;  sire,  "  The 
Black  Knight ;"  dam,  "  Norah." 

Ralph  Smith  Cusack,  Bohomer,  St.  Doulaghs,  Dublin  :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for 
his  1  year  and  2  months-old  "  The  King  of  Kerry,"  black ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "  Tommy  Moore  ;"  dam,  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Kerry  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Ralph  Smith  Cusack  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  7  years  and  1  month-old 
"  Kathleen,"  black  ;  bred  by  John  Fitzgerald,  Cahirciveen,  county  Kerry  ; 
sire,  "  Knight  of  Kerry  ;"  dam,  "  Norah." 

John  Borthwick,  J.P.  :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  6  years  3  months  and  2 
weeks-old  "  Lady  of  the  Lakes,"  black ;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Marino,  Dublin  ;  sire,  "  The  Knight  of  Kerry  ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Kenmare." 

Ralph  Smith  Cusack  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  1  day- 
old  "  Sappho,"  black,  in-calf ;  bred  by  Richard  Mahony,  Dromore,  Ken- 
mare, Kerry  ;  sire,  "  King  Pippin." 

James  Smith  :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  2  years  5  months  and  22  days- old 
"  The  Mountain  Maid,"  brown,  in-milk  ;  bred  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
M'Donnell,  New  Hagard  Lusk,  Dublin ;  sire,  "  Mangerton ;"  dam, 
"  Beauty." 

John  Borthwick,  J.P. :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old 
"  Kate  Kearney,"  black  ;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont;  sire,  "  Moun- 
tain Chief ;"  dam,  "  Diana." 

Jersey  or  Aldcrney  Bulls. 

David  Smith,  Browning  Hill  House,  Basingstoke,  Hants:  the  Prize,  10/.,  for 
his  3  years  and  4  months-old  "  Paul  Potter,"  brown-chocolate  and  white  ; 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Sivewright,  Pepper  Park,  Reading,  Berks. 

Albert  Le  Gallais,  La  Moie  House,  Jersey  :  the  Beserved  Numher,  to  his 

about  3  years  and  2  weeks-old  "  Butterfly,"  grey,  bred  by  himself;  dam, 

"  Beauty." 
Bartholomew  Watts,  Don  Street,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey  :  the  Prize,  5/.,  for  his 

2  years  and  2  months-old  "  Noble,"  brown,  fawn,  and  white  ;  bred  by 

William  Alexander,  St.  Ouens,  Jersey. 

James  Dumbrell,  Ditchling,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to 
his  1  year  and  11-months  old  "  Prince  Peacock,"  grey. 
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Jersey  or  Alderney  Coics  and  Heifers. 

Fowler  Newsam,  J.P.,  Stamford  Hiil,  Middlesex :  First  Prize,  107.,  for  his 
about  4  years  old,  yellow. 

John  Allnutt,  Clapham,  Surrey :  Second  Prize,  6Z.,  for  bis  5  years  and  3 
months-old  "  Princess, "  brown  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Prince  ;"  dam,  "  Princess," 

Albert  Le  Gallais,  La  Moie  House,  St.  Aubins,  Jersey  :  Third  Prize,  47., 

for, his  6  years   11  months  and  3  weeks-old  twin  cow,  grey  and  white; 

bred  by  C.  Eobin,  Steephill,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey  ;  sire,  Le  Motlee's  bull. 
Albert  Le  Gallais  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  years  11  months  and  3 

weeks-old  twin  cow,  grev  and  white ;  bred  by  C.  Piobin ;  sire,  Le  Motlee's 

bull. 

Albert  Le  Gallais  :  First  Prize,  107.,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old, 
grey  and  white,  in-calf. 

Charles  Philip  Le  Cornu,  Beaumont,  Jersey  :  Second  Prize,  57,,  for  his  2 
years  4  months  and  27  days-old,  grey,  in-calf  ;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Rev.  William  Lempriere,  Eozel  Manor,  St.  Heliers,  Jersej- :  the  Jte- 
served  Nwnher,  to  his  2  years  4  mouths  and  1  week-old  "  Rozella,"  brown 
and  white,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Dapper  ;"  dam,  "  Ca-sarea." 

Guernsey  Bulls. 

John  Rougier,  Golden  Spurs,  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey :  the  Prize,  107.,  for 
his  3  years  and  2  months-old  "Johnny,"  pale  red;  bred  by  John  Carev, 
St.  Helene,  St.  Peter's  Port. 

Eldred  Beck,  Quevillette,  St.  Martin's,  Guernsey:  the  Prize,  57.,  for  his 
2  years  and  4  months-old  "Albert,"  fawn  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  a  prize  bull  of  Mrs.  Corey's  ;  dam,  "  Fancy." 

Guernsey  Coics  and  Heifers. 

^  John  Allnutt  :  First  Prize,  107.,  for  his  4  years  4  months  and  4  days-old 
"Kerry,"  tortoiseshell  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Prince;"  dam,  "Kerry." 
Henry  De  Jersey  Le  Lachen,  Norgiots,  St.  Andrews,  Guernsey :  Second 
Prize,  67,,  for  his  4  years  8  months  and  25  days-old  "  Whitish,"  light  red 
and  white  ;  bred  by  Henry  Slartel,  Corveoux,  Vale,  Guernsej''. 
Eldred  Beck,  QuiviUitte,  St.  Martins,  Guernsey  :  Third  Prize,  47.,  for  his  G 
years-old  "  Alice,"  fawn  and  white,  in-calf;  bred  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Collins,  St.  Peter's  Port. 

John  Rougier  :  First  Prize,  107.,  for  his  2  years  1 0  months  and  20  days-old 
"  Guernsey  Lily,"  pale  red  and  white,  in-calf;  bred  by  2s^icholas  Domaille, 
Marais,  St,  Peter's  Port, 

John  Allnutt:  Second  Prize,  57.,  for  his  1  year  5  months  and  11  days-old 
"  Blossom,"  fawn,  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Prince ;"  dam,  "  Violet." 


PEIZES   GIVEN   BY   THE   HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICUL- 
TUEAL  SOCIETY   OF  SCOTLAND, 

Polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus  Bidls. 

Thomas  Lyell,  Shiclhill,  Kirriemuir,  I'orfarshirc :  First  Prize,  207.,  for  his  3 
years  3  months  and  IG  days-old  "  Prospcro,"  black  (Polled  Angus)  ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "Mariner  ;"  dam,  "  Mary." 
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The  Earl  of  Southesk,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  Forfar :  Second  Prize,  V)l., 
for  his  3  years  1  month  and  9  days-old  "  Druid  "  (225),  black  (Polled 
Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Cupbearer  ;"  dam,  "  Dora." 

Thomas  Lyell  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  3  months  and 
11  days-old  "  Tom  Pipes  "  black  (Polled  Angus)  ;  bred  by  himself :  sire, 
"  Mariner  ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Ann." 

Egbert  Walker,  Hillside  House,  Portlethen,  Aberdeen  :  the  Beserved  Num- 
ber, to  his  5  years  2  months  and  15  days-old  "  Duke  of  Wellington," 
black  (Polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus) ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Marquis;" 
dam,  "Lively," 

James  Alexander  Piersox,  The  Guynd,  Arbroath,  Forfarehire  :  First  Prize, 
20/.,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  26  days-old  "  Young  Alford,"  black 
(Angus),  bred  by  himself  ;  sire,  "  Alford ;"  dam,  "  Elizabeth." 

PvObert  F,  O.  Farquharson,  Houghton,  Alford,  Aberdeen:  Second  Prize,  107., 
for  his  2  years  5  months  and  24  days-old  "  Garibaldi,"  black  (Aberdeen- 
shire) ;  bred  by  WiUiam  McCombie,  Tillyfour,  Whitehouse,  Aberdeen : 
sire,  "  Piob  Pioy  ;"  dam,  "  Pride  of  Aberdeen." 

The  Earl  of  Southesk  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  2 
months-old  "  Diodorus,"  black  (Angus),  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Wind- 
sor "(221);  dam,  "Dora"  (332). 

Alew  Paterson,  Mulben,  Blackhilloch,  Morayshire  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to 
his  2  years  5  months  and  17  days-old  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  black  (Angus 
and  Aberdeen) ;  bred  by  George  Brown,  Westertown,  Fochabars,  Moray  : 
sire,  "  Prince  Albert  "  (237);  dam,  "  Paris  Kate  "  (309). 

William  McCombie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year  2 
months  and  23  days-old  "  Piiflemau,"  black  (Aberdeenshire)  ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Piob  Pioy  ;"  dam,  "Pride  of  Aberdeen." 

Thomas  Lyell  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  15  days-old 
"Commodore  Trunnion,"  black  (Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Tom 
Pipes"  (301)  ;  dam,  "Mary  of  Shielhill"  (563). 

The  Earl  of  Sodthesk  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  3  months 
and  27  days-old  "Julius  Caesar,"  black  (Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Lord  Clyde  "  (249)  ;  dam,  "  Empress." 


Polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus  Cows  and  Heifers. 

William  McCombie  :  First  Prize,  101.,  for  his  5  years  old  "  Pride  of  Aber- 
deen," black  (Aberdeenshire),  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Hanton ;" 
dam,  "  Chariotte." 

William  McCombie  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his  11  years  old  "  Charlotte," 
black  (Aberdeenshire),  in-milk  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Angus ;"  dam, 
"  Lola  Montez." 

The  Earl  of  Southesk:  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  6  years  3 
months  and  23  davs-old  "  Queen  "  (445),  black  (Angus),  in-calf;  bred  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  late  Eobert  Scott,  Bahvjdlo  ;  sire,  "  Rob  Roy  "  (56)  ; 
dam,  "  Maggie  "  (433). 

William  McCombie  :  First  Prize,  107.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  11  days- 
old,  "  Lovely,"  black  (Aberdeenshire)  ;  bred  bv  himself ;  sire,  "  Rob 
Roy  ;"  dam,  "  The  Belle." 

William  McCombie  :  Second  Prize,  57.,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  25  days- 
old  "  Zara,"  black  (Aberdeenshire) ;  bred  by  John  Collie,  Ardgay,  Forres, 
Elgin  ;  sire,  "  Kinnaird  ;"  dam,  "  Hinda." 
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The*Eaki,  of  Southesk  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  IMedal,  for  his  2  years  5 
months  and  12  days-old  "  Columbia,"  black  (Angus)  ;  bred  by  himself  ; 
sire,  "  Windsor  "  (221)  ;  dam,  "  Caroline." 

Robekt  Walker,  Hillside  House,  Portlethen,  Aberdeen  :  the  Beserved  Num- 
ber, to  his  2  years  and  2  weeks-old  "  Perdita,"  black  (Aberdeen  and 
Angus)  ;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk  ;  sire,  "  Druid "  (225) ;  dam, 
"  Princess." 

The  Earl  of  Southesk  :  First  Prize,  81.,  for  his  1  year  5  months  and  1  week- 
old  "  Rosetta,"  black  (Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Druid"  (225)  ; 
dam,  "Rosebud  "(460). 

Alew  Paterson  :  Second  Prize,  41.,  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  12  days-old 

black  (Angus  and  Aberdeen) ;  bred  by  himself ;    sire,  "  Duke ;"   dam, 

"  Beauty." 
Allan  Pollok,  Lismany,  Balliuasloe,  Galway  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal, 

for  his  1  year  2  months  and  18  days-old  "  Kylemore,"  black  ;  bred  by 

himself;  dam,  "Molly;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Tillyfour." 

Polled  Gallowaii  Bulls. 

James  Beattie,  Newbie  House,  Annan,  Dumfries  :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his 
7  years  and  2  months-old  "  Mosstrooper  3rd,"  black  (Galloway) ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "Mosstrooper;"  dam,  "Lady." 

Joseph  Marsland,  Glenae,  Dumfries :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  4  years  G 
months  and  4  days-old  "  Samson,"  black  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  Samuel 
Cunningham,  Dimrod  Mill,  Kirkcudbright. 

James  Graham,  Meikle  CuUoch,  Dalbeattie,  Kirkcudbright :  Third  Prize, 
Silver  Medal,  for  his  5  years  1  mouth  and  13  days-old  "  Hannibal " 
(201);  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "Guardsman;"  dam,  "Hannah"  (214). 

Patrick  Dudgeon,  Cargin,  Dumfries  :  the  Reserved  Numler,  to  his  3  years  3 
months  and  16  days-old  "Cargin,"  black  (Galloway);  bred  by  Mr.  Holli- 
day,  Kirkcudbright. 

Alexander  Jardine,  Applegirth,  Lockerbie,  Dumfries  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for 
his  1  year  5  months  and  1  week-old  "  Hector,"  black  (Galloway)  ;  bred 
by  James  Cunningham,  Tarbrock,  Castle  Douglas,  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright; sire,  "Stanley;"  dam,  "  Nancy." 

Patrick  Dudgeok  :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  27  days- 
old  "  Frank,"  black  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Cargin ;"  dam, 
"  Susie." 

Polled  Galloway  Cows  and  Heifers. 

James  Beattie  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  5  years  and  3  months-old  "Brides- 
maid," black  (Galloway),  in-milk,  with  calf  at  foot;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Mosstrooper  3rd  ;"  dam,  "  Bride." 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queen'sberry,  Drumlanrig,  Thornhill,  Dum- 
fries :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  6  years  5  months  and  18  days-old 
"  McGill "  (240),  black  (Galloway),  in-milk  and  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Marshall ;  dam,  "  Halliday." 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal, 
for  his  5  years  3  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Bamdannoch,"  black  (Gallo- 
way), in-milk  and  in-calf;  bred  by  William  L-ving,  Barndannoch,  Auld- 
girth  Bridge,  Dumfries  ;  sire,  "  Young  Mosstroper  ;"  dam,  "  Soucie." 

James  Graham  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  4  days-old 
"  Emma  2nd,"  black  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sir  William:" 
dam,  "  Hannah  "  (214). 
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The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queexsberry  :  Second  Prize,  for  liis  2  yt&xa 
5  months  and  2  days-old  "Mary,"  black  (Galloway),  in-calf;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Freebooter  "  (203) ;  dam,  "Mary." 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal, 
lor  his  2  years  4  months  and  1  day-old  "  Jean,"  black  (Galloway), 
in-calf;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "Freebooter"  (203);  dam,  "Jean." 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  akd  Queensberry  :  the  Reserved  Numler,  to  his 

2  years  2  months  and  20  days-old  "  Agnes  "  (Gallowav),  in-calf;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Freebooter  "  (203) ;  dam,  "  McGill "  (240). 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  :  First  Prize,  8?.,  for  his  1  year 

3  months  and  20  days-old   "  ]Miss  McGill,"  black  (Galloway);  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Freebooter  "  (203);  dam,  "  McGill"  (240). 

Samuel  Thomson,  Blaiker,  Crocketford,  Kirkcudbright :  Second  Prize,  4?.,  for 
his  1  year  5  months  and  9  days-old  "  Queen  Mary,"  black,  with  a  little 
white  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  William  ;"  dam,  "Mary." 

Patrick  Dudgeon  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and 
24  days-old  "  Betty,"  black  (Galloway)  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Cargin  ;" 
dam,  "  Bessie." 

Samuel  Thomson:  the  Eeserved  Number,  to  his  1  year  4  months  and  20 
davs-old  "Duchess,"  black  (Gallowav);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Sir 
William;"  dam,  "Maggie." 

HigJiland  Bulls. 

John  Malcolm,  Poltalloch,  Callton-Mor,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll :  First  Prize, 
20?.,  for  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  "  Duntroon,"  brindled ;  bred  by  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Taymouth,  Kenmure,  Perth. 

■AxLAN  PoLLOK,  Ronachan,  Clachan-Cantire,  Argyll :  Second  Prize,  lOL,  for 
his  7  years  2  months  and  1  week-old  "  Jura,"  black ;  bred  by  the  late 
Neil  Malcolm,  Poltalloch,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll. 

D.  Fletcher,  Glenards  Tovermory,  Argyll,  and  Givon's  Grove,  Leatherhead, 
Surrey :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  5  years  and  1  month-old. 
yellow  or  chesnut ;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Tajinouth  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  Perth  :  First 
Prize,  101.,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  2  days-old,  dun  ;  bred  by  himself; 
dam,  "  Queen." 

PiOBERT  Anderson,  Lochelhi  Kildrummie,  Nairn :  First  Prize,  101.,  for  his 
2  years  5  months  and  16  days-old,  black  ;  bred  by  John  Gordon,  Balin- 
tomb,  Grantown,  Inverness. 

HigJiland  Cows  and  Heifers. 

John  Malcolm  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  5  years  and  2  months-old  "  Shvma," 
dim,  in-milk  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lailt;"  dam,  "  Bonny," 

Allan  Pollok  :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  4  years  and  18  days-old  "  Perth," 

black,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself. 
Peter  Beattie,  Dannydeers,  Insch,  Aberdeen :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal, 
for  his  4  years  and  5  months-old  yellow,  in-milk ;  bred  by  A.  Campbell, 
Ormsarry,  Argyll. 

Allan  Pollok  :  the  Reserved  Numler,  to  his  7  years  and  2  months-old 
"  Blackie,"  black,  in-milk ;  bred  by  Eichard  D.  Campbell,  Jura,  Laggs- 
Jura,  Argyll, 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  3  years  2  months 
and  18  days-old  "  Prosaig,"  dun  ;  bred  by  himself;  dam,  "  Fessy-dhu." 
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The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his  3  years  3  months 
and  25  days-old  "  IS'^ewrack,"  cream  colour;  bred  by  "himself;  dam, 
"  Grace." 

Allan  Pollok  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and 

2  weeks-old  "  Stonefield,"  yellow ;  bred  by  himself. 

PiOBERT  Anderson  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  3  years  1  month  and  1  day- 
old  black ;  bred  by  John  Stewart  Duntallan,  Portree,  Isle  of  Skye. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  :  First  Prize,  8?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and 

3  days-old  dim ;  bred  by  himself;  dam,  "  Queen." 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  :  Second  Prize,  4?.,  for  his  2  years  4  months 
and  17  days-old  dun;  bred  by  himself;  dam,  "  Dounag." 

JoH^"  Malcolm  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and 
35  daj's-old  "Pieeven,"  black;  bred  bv  himself;  sire,  "Ford;"  dam, 
"  Recven." 

John  Malcolm  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  "  Scainvhor,"  black ;  bred  b}' himself ;  sire,  "  Ford  ;"  dam,  "  Scain- 
vohr." 

Ayrsliire  Bulls. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lanark :  First 
Prize,  20/.,  for  his  5  years  and  1  week-old  "  Sir  Colin,"  white  and  brown 
flecked ;  bred  by  James  Frew,  Ballinalloch,  Kilsyth,  Stirling ;  sire,  "  Sir 
Walter ;"  dam,  "  Queen  of  Beauty." 

Walter  Weir,  Barmulloch,  Springburn,  Lanark :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his 

3  years  9  months  and  26  days-old  "  Lord  Douglas,"  brown  and  speckled ; 
bred  by  Adam  Strong  and  Co.,  Hoggam  Field,  Glasgow. 

John  Stewart,  Burnside  Cottage,  Strathaven,  Lanark  :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for 
his  2  years  and  3  months  old  "  Carnal,"  dark  brown  and  white ;  bred  by 
William  Craig,  Cunningham  Badland,  Dairy,  Ayr. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl,  Dunkeld,  Perth  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years 

and  2  mouths-old,  white  and  brown ;  bred  by  James  Forrester,  Kepder- 

roch,  Gargnnoch,  Stirlingshire  ;  sire,  "Sir  Colin;"  dam,  "  Lady-dasher.'' 
John  Stewart  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year  and  4  months-old,  "  Defiance," 

white  flecked ;  bred  by  William  Eskin,  Back  of  Hill,  Houston,  Renfrew. 
Alexander  Oswald,  Auchincruive,  Ayr  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year 

2  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Saint  Quivox,"  dark  brown  and  white  ;  bred 

by  himself;  sire,  "  Charhe  ;"  dam,  "  Marion." 
John  Stewart  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  ]\Iedal,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old, 

flecked,   with   brown  and   white;    bred    by   John    Piobertson,  -Hacket, 

Dunlop,  Ayr. 

Ayrsliire  Cows  and  Heifers. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  years-old,  "  Colly  Hill," 
white  and  red  spots ;  bred  by  —  Craig,  Colly  Hill,  Strathaven,  Lanark. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  4  years  and 
27  days-olu,  "  Merryton,"  white  and  red  ;  bred  by  James  Howie,  Burn- 
houses,  Galston,  Ayr. 

Mrs.  AVilson,  Forehouse,  Kilbarcham,  Renfrewshire:  Third  Prize,  Silver 
Medal,  for  her  5  years  and  2  months-old,  brown  and  white. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  5  years  and  1  month-old 
"  Castleburn,"  brown  and  white ;  bred  by  James  Brown,  Castlebum, 
Kilwinnuig,  Ayrshire;  dam,  "  Fleching." 
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The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  bis  G  years 
2  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Kilburnie,"  dark  red ;  bred  by  William 
Caldwell,  Boytleston,  Ardrossan,  -Ayr. 

The  Earl  of  Steathmore,  Glamis  House,  Glamis,  Forfar  :  Second  Prize,  bl., 
for  bis  3  years  1  mouth  and  2  weeks-old,  brown  and  white ;  bred  by 
Lawrence  Drew,  Merry  ton,  Lanark;  sire,  "  Sandy;"  dam,  "Agnes." 

The  Earl  of  Strathmore  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and 
2  months-old,  brown  and  white ;  bred  by  Mi-.  Logan,  East  Kilbride, 
Lanark. 

Mrs,  Wilson  :  the  Reserved  Nmriber,  to  her  4  years  and  2  months-old,  brown 

and  white  ;  bred  by  herself. 
John  Stewart  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old 

"  Corslet,"  brown  with  spots ;  bred  by  David  Cameron,  Corslet,  Newton 

Mearns,  Renfrew. 

Alexander  Oswald  :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old 
"  Edith,"  light  brown  and  white  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Torrens,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Kilmains,  Ayr ;  sire,  "  Caledonia." 

Alexander   Oswald  :    Third   Prize,  Silver   Medal,  for  his  2  years  and 

2  months-old  "  Elizabeth,"  white  and  light  brown ;  bred  by  Mr.  Torrens  ; 

sire,  "Caledonia." 
David  Tweedie,  Castle  Crawford,  Abington,  Lanark :  the  Reserved  Nunihe 

to  his  2  years  1  month  and  3  days-old   "  Ewing,"   brown  and  white 

bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Prince  ;"  dam,  "  Ewing." 
John  Stewart  :  First  Prize,  8Z.,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  "  Koxey, 

white  and  brown  ;  bred  by  John  Marshall,  Arblees,  JMotherwell,  Lanark. 
John  Stewart  :  Second  Prize,  4/.,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  "  Basay," 

brown  and  white  flecked :  bred  by  William  Stirrat,  Lochrig,  Kilburnie, 

Ayr. 
John  Stewart  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old 

"  Eosy,"  brown ;  bred  by  James  Orr,  Lochrig,  Kilbirnie,  Ayr. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  1  year 

1  month  and  11  days-old   "  Jessie,"  white  and  red  ;  bred  by  Lawrence 

Drew,  Merryton,  Hamilton,  Lanark;  dam,  " Airdochrigg." 
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Thorough-hred  Stallions. 

Henry  Richard  Phillips,  Albert  Gate,  Knightsbridge,  and  Willesden  Pad- 
docks, Kilburn,  Middlesex:  First  Prize,  100/,,  for  his  9  years-old 
"  Ellington,"  dark  brown  ;  bred  by  Admiral  Harcourt,  Sareton  Park, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire;  sire,  "The  Flying  Dutchman;"  dam,  " EUerdale.'' 

Charles  Edwards  Johnstone,  105,  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square : 
Second  Prize,  25/.,  for  his  6  years-old  "The  Marionette,"  brown;  bred 
by  Mr.  Johnstone,  Shefiield-lane  Paddocks,  ShefSeld,  Yorkshire ;  sire, 
"  Touchstone  ;"  dam,  "  Marion." 

Tom  Hussey,  Stud  Farm,  Skirmett,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxfordshire :  the 
Reserved  Number,  to  his  13  years-old,  "Sir  John  Barleycorn,"  dark 
brown;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Baron;"  dam,  "Loveslip." 
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Hunter  Stallions. 

John  Manning,  Orlingtury,  Wellinciborouch,  Xorthamptonshire  :  First  Prize, 
30^.,  for  liis  5  years-old  "  British  Statesman,"  very  dark  bay  ;  bred  by 
Sir  AVilfred  Lawson,  Bart.,  Bray  ton  Hall,  Carlisle ;  sire,  "  Britisli 
Yeoman  ;"  dam,  "  Madam." 

Ecus  John  CoorER,  Blythburgh  Lodge,  near  Haleswortb,  Suffolk :  Second 
Prize,  15Z.,  for  his  3  years-old  "  Billy  Barlow,"  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, Ha.rcour  Lodge,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  ;  sire,  "  Eoyal  Eavcnhill." 

Egbert  Glasscock,  Great  Saling,  Braintree,  Essex :  the  Reserved  Number, 
to  his  16  years-old  "  Horatio,"  dark  brown ;  bred  by  Thomas  Dixon 
Eidley,  Chelmsford  ;  sire,  "  Cain." 

Hunter  Brood  Mares. 

Lord  Berners,  Key  thorp  Hall,  Leicester :  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for  his  14  years- 
old  "  Barbara,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Sportsman." 

Hunter  Geldings. 

Egbert  and  John  Eussell,  Horton  Kirby,  Dartford,  Kent :  First  Prize,  20Z., 
for  their  5  years  and  2  months-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by  John  Eussell, 
Horton  Kirby  ;  sire,  "  Marsyas." 

John  Henry  Elwes,  Colesbourne,  Cheltenham :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 
5  years-old,  bay  ;  sire,  "  Prince  Eoj'al." 

John  B.  Booth,  Killerby,  Catterick,  Yorkshire  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his 
4  years-old,  "  Beechwood,"  bay  and  brown;  bred  by  S.  Atkinson,  Dar- 
lington ;  sire,  "  Lanccwood." 

Hunter  Mare. 

John  Egbinson,  Hutton,  Eudly-b\--Yarm,  Yorkshire  :  First  Prize,  207.,  for 
his  4  years-old  "Lady  Bird,""  bay;  bred  by  himself;  dam,  "Cleveland 
Lass." 

Carriage  Stallions. 

George  Holmes,  Newbegin,  Beverley,  Yorkshire  :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his 
4  years-old  "  Young  Pottinger,"  brown ;  bred  by  Mr.  Dodsworth,  Seamer, 
Yarm  ;  sire,  "  Pottinger." 

Joseph  Kitchin,  Dunsdale,  "Weslerham,  Kent :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his 
7  years-old  "  Speculation,*'  bay  ;  bred  by  Marmaduke  ^Valker,  Adding- 
ton  Lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey ;  sire,  "  Cleveland  Short  Legs ;"  dam, 
"  Coldstream." 

Carriage  Brood  Mare. 

Eous  John  CoorER :  First  Prize,  207.,  for  his  7  years-old  bay ;  bred  by  Mr. 
Turdell,  Sutton,  Yorkshire ;  sire,  "  Brutandorf." 

George  Holmes:  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  10  years-old,  "  Polly,"  bay  ; 
bred  by  Mrs.  Maughan,  Nornianby,  Middlesborough ;  sire,  "  Illustrious 
Stranger." 

Henry  Platt,  Bryn-y-Newadd,  Bangor,  Cam arvon shire :  the  Reserved 
Number,  to  his  7  years-old,  "  Wonderful  Lass,"  bay ;  bred  hj  John 
Smith,  Longnewton,  Darlington  ;  sire,  "  Wonderful  Lad." 
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Boadsfer  Stallions. 

"William  Johxsox,  Billinghay,  Sleaford,  Liucolnsbire :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for 
his  10  years-old  "Merry-legs,"  bay  ;  bred  hy  himself  ;  sire,  "  Old  Merry- 
legs;"  dam,  'Negotiation." 

HuNTixGTOs  Martin,  The  Lawns,  Downham,  near  Ely,  Cambridgeshire : 
Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  (J  years-old  "  Crocus,"  brown ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "  Yoimg  Fire-away." 

Dexxis  Topham  Moss,  16,  Camden  Terrace,  Leeds,  Yorkshire :  the  Reserved 
Nurriber,  to  his  5  years-old  "  Buck  Merry-legs,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Flying  Buck ;"  dam,  "  Miss  Burlington." 

Moadster  Brood  Mares. 

Jonathan  Peel,  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  201., 
for  his  19  years-old  "  Jessie,"  brown ;  sire,  "  Sportsman." 

Hugh  Josceline  Pekcy,  Eskrigg,  Wigton,  Cumberland:  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  4  years-old  "  Crafty,"  brown  ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Dalzell,  Stainburn 
Hall,  Workington,  Cumberland  ;  sire,  "  The  Judge  ;"  dam,  "  Crafty." 

Agricultural  Stallions  (^Suffolks^. 

Herman  Biddell,  Playford,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  :  First  Prize,  30?.,  for  his  5  years 
and  3  months-old  "  Colonel,"  chesnut  ;  bred  by  Thomas  Pvead,  Eendles- 
ham,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk ;  sire,  "  Major." 

Thomas  Crisp,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market :  Second  Prize,  15?.,  for  his 
12  years-old  "  Marquis,"  chesnut ;  bred  by  Charles  Cordy,  Trimley, 
Ipswich  ;  sire,  "  Eoj'al  Duke  "  (the  late  Mr.  Catlin's). 

Thomas  Crisp  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  years  old  "  Champion,"  chesnut ; 
bred  by  C.  Barne,  Kettleburgh,  Wickham  Market ;  sire,  "Boxer." 

Henry  Giles,  jun.,  Bull  Hill,  Great  Clacton,  Colchester,  Essex :  First  Prize, 
20?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  10  days-old  "  Boxer,"  chesnut ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "Hick's  Prince;"  dam,  "Brock." 

Thomas  Crisp:  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years-old,  chesnut;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Marquis." 

William  Stearn,  Elmset  Hall,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk :  the  Reserved  Number,  to 
his  2  years  1  month  and  3  weeks-old  "  Young  Boxer,"  red  chesnut ; 
bred  by  G.  F.  Parson,  Waldringfield,  Sudbury,  Suii'olk ;  sire,  "  Old 
Boxer." 

Agricidtural  Mares  and  Fillies  (Suffolks). 

William  Thompson,  jun.,  Eose  Cottage,  Thorpe,  Colchester:  First  Prize,  20?., 

for  his  9  years-old  "Darby,"  chesnut. 
Samuel  Woltox,  Newbourn  Hall,  Woodbrid^e,  Suf!blk :  Second  Prize,  10?., 

for  his  7  years-old  "  Mog2v,"  chesnut ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  Catlin's 

"  Eoyal  Duke  ;"  dam,  "Moggy." 
Edward  Gowixg  Hodgsox,  Charsfield  Hall,  Wickham  Market :  the  Reserved 

Number,  to  his   6  years-old  "Smart,"  chesnut;  bred  by  himself;    sire, 

Barthropp's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrim." 
George  Tomlixe,  M.P.,  Xacton,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his 

2  years  and  2  months-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Hero;"  dam, 

"  Darby." 
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Nathaniel  George  Barthropp,  Cretingham  Rookery,  Wickham  Market: 
Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by  William  Keer, 
Levington,  Ipswich  ;  sire,  Barthropp's  "  Hero." 

Samuel  Wolton  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  Barthopp's  "  Hero ;"  dam,  "  Smart." 

Agricultural  Stallions  (not  SnffolJcs). 

George  Kempsox,  Pegsdon  Bottom  Farm,  Hitchin,  Herts :  First  Prize,  30?., 
for  his  3  years-old  "  Young  Champion,"  bay  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Lion  King  ;"  dam,  "Diamond." 

Matthew  Reed,  Beamish  Burn,  Chester-le-strect,  Durham :  Second  Prize, 
15?.,  for  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  "  England's  Glorj',"  bay ;  bred  by 
William  Rank,  Borough  Fen,  Northamptonshire ;  sire,  "  England's 
Glory  ;"  dam,  "  Sweep." 

John  Brown,  Compton,  Newbury,  Berks  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  liis 
4  years,  and  1  month-old  "  I3enjamin  Bobbin,"  dark  grey;  bred  by 
William  Aldworth,  Frilford,  Abingdon,  Berks  ;  sire,  "  The  Bloomer." 

David  Begbie,  Morden,  Mitcham,  Surrey:  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  2  years 
1  month  and  3  days-old  "  Young  Briton,"  grey,  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Young  England's  Glory." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor,  Carnarvon- 
shire :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  5  days-old,  bay  ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Nonpareil ;"  dam,  "  Coll." 

James  Oram,  Shellingford,  Farringdon,  Berkshire  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to 
his  2  years  and  26  days-old  "  Young  Champion,"  chesnut ;  bred  by 
himself;  dam,  "Diamond." 

Agricultural  Mares  and  Fillies  (not  Suffollcs). 

John  Gay  Attwater,  Hallingwood  Farm,  Cubberley,  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cestershire :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for  his  6  years-old  "  Bonnie,"  roan ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "  Young  Noble;"  dam,  "  Diamond." 

Edward  Redding,  Compton  Marsh,  Farringdon,  Berks  :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  11  years  2  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Diamond,"  dark  brown; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Farmer's  Glory  ;"  dam,  "Jewell." 

The  late  Sir  Robert  George  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  Buckland,  Farringdon: 
the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  9  years-old  "  Smiler,"  brown. 

Edward  Phillimore,  119,  High  Street,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire:  First 
Prize,  15?.,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  12  days-old  "  Bonny,"  iron 
grey  ;  bred  by  John  AVaddingham,  Gulling  Grange,  Winchcombe,  Glouces- 
tershire ;  sire,  "  Sir  William  ;"  dam,  "  Bonnj^" 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood,  Chichester,  Sussex  :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  2  years-old  "  Sally,"  bay  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Old  Briton  ;" 
dam,  "  Clyde." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  2  years-old  "  Clyde," 
brown  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Young  Briton  ;"  dam,  "  Jane." 

Dray  Stallions. 

John  Foster,  Bingham,  Nottingham:  Prize  30?.,  for  his  4  years-old  "Enter- 
prise," black  roan;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Young  Champion;"  dam, 
"  Beauty." 
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William  Henry  Neale,  Old  Eclipse  Inn,  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire :  Prize 
20/.,  for  his  2  years-old  "London  Prince,"  dark  grey;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Waterloo  ;"  dam,  "  Bonny." 

Dray  Mares  and  Fillies.  ■' 

AViLLiAM  FtJLLARD,  Thomey,  near  Peterborough,  Cambs :  Prize  20/.,  for  his 
7  years-old  "Bonny,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Golden  Ball;" 
dam,  "  Bright." 

John  K.  Tombs,  Langford,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire :  Prize  151.,  for  his 
2  years-old,  dark  bay. 

Pony  Stallions  above  12 J  and  under  14  hands. 

William  Blenkieon,  Middle  Park,  Eltham,  Kent :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  his 
10  or  11  years-old  "  jSTapoleon,"  dun  (Welsh). 

Michael  Shereing  Ashwell,  Barrowbj^  Grantham,  Lincolnshire :  Second 
Prize,  5/.,  for  his  4  years  lo  months  and  15  days-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Piecord;"  dam,  "  Lady  Jane." 

John  Beevoe,  M.D.,  Mill  Gate,  Newark,  Notts:  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his 
22  years-old  "Bobby,"  bay;    bred  by  the  late  W.  K.  Eamsay ;    sire, 

"Round  Eobin." 

Pony  Mares  above  12^  and  under  14  hands. 

Francis  Cook  Matthews,  Driffield,  Yorkshire  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his 
6  years-old  "  Ozone,"  brown  (roadster)  ;  sire,  "  Croton  Oil." 

Frederick  Beanwhite,  Long  Melford,  Sudbury,  Suffolk  :  Second  Prize,  61., 
for  his  6  years-old  "Pretty  Girl,"  roan  (Norfolk);  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Phenomenon  ;"  dam,  "  Brown  Bess," 

John  Beevor,  M.D.  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  4  years-old  "  Brazilia," 
chesnut ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Bobby  ;"  dam,  "  Manilla." 

Pony  Geldings  above  12J  and  under  14  hands. 

Frederick  Beanwhite  :  the  Prize  10/.,  for  his  5  years-old  "  Pretty  Boy," 
roan  (Norfolk) ;  bred  by  Mr.  Wibrew,  Shimpling,  Sudbury ;  sire,  "  St, 
Hubert," 

Pony  Stallions  not  exceeding  12|^  hands. 

Thomas  Baker,  Lynton,  Barnstaple,  Devon  :  the  Prize  15/.,  for  his  5  years-old 
"  Gem,"  bay  (Exmoor)  ;  bred  by  Eobert  Smith,  Emmett's  Grange,  South 
Molton,  Devon  ;  sire,  "Grey  Friar;"  dam,  " Tickle-me-gently," 

Pony  Mares  not  exceeding  12^  hands. 

William  Henry  Walker,  Wennington,  Eomford,  Essex  :  First  Prize,  10/., 
for  his  5  years-old  "  Kitty,"  mixed  colour  (Home-bred). 

John  Jefferies  Stone,  Ashton  Villa,  Wickham-road,  Upper  Lewisham- 
road,  Kent :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  3  years  1  month  15  days-old 
"  Cambria,"  bro^^^l  (Welsh)  ;  bred  by  Frederick  Nevins  Flintoff,  Scybor- 
wen  House,  Llantrissant,  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 

Pony  Geldings  not  exceeding  12;|  hands. 

LoED  Braybrooke,  Hej'den,  Eoyston,  Essex :  the  Prize  10/,,  for  his  5  years- 
old  "  Comet,"  grey  (Exmoor). 
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PEIZES    GTVWs    BY    THE    HIGHLAND    AKD    AGEICUL- 
TUEAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Clydesdale  Stallions  and  Colts. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lanark :  First 
Prize,  30?.,  for  his  7  years  and  11  days-old  "Sir  Walter  Scott,"  bay ; 
bred  by  George  Scott,  Ban,  Largs,  Ayr  ;  sire,  "  Clyde  ;"  dam,  "  Maggie." 

William  Kerr,  Locliend,  Kilbnrnie,  Ayrshire :  Second  Prize,  15?.,  for  his 
6  years  and  15  days-old  "Champion,"  bay;  bred  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
Auchenbothy,  Kilmalcolm,  Renfrew;  sire,  "Prince;"  dam,  "Jest." 

William  Stirling,  M.P.,  Kerr,  Dunblane,  Perth :  Third  Prize,  Silver 
Medal,  for  his  5  years  1  month  and  2  weeks-old  "  Forth,"  bay  ;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  "  Clyde ;"  dam,  "  Darling." 

James  M'Artney,  Muchhart,  Perth  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  4  years  and 

1  month-old  "Garibaldi,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Clyde;"  dam, 
"  Nance." 

Egbert  Mowbbat,  Cambus,  Clackmannan  :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  2  years 

2  months  and  17  days-old,  bay ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Prince  of  Wales ;" 
dam,  "  Tipsey." 

Daniel  Logan,  Netherton,  Eenfrew :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  3  j-ears-old 
"  Eantan  Robin,"  bro-woi ;  bred  by  Samuel  Boyd,  Ardnacross,  Campbel- 
ton,  Argyll ;  sire,  "Lofty;"  dam,  "Nancy," 

John  Hendries,  Kirkwood,  Coatbridge,  Lanark  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal, 
for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  "  Colonel,"  dark  bay ;  bred  by  D.  C.  E. 
C.  Buchanan,  Drumpella,  Coatbridge;  sire,  "Ben  Lomond;"  dam, 
"  Jessie." 

Egbert  Mowbray  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  5  months  and  2  days- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Prince  of  Wales ;"  dam,  "  Jess." 

Clydesdale  Mares  and  Fillies. 

John  Kerr,  Morton,  Mid  Calder,  Edinburgh  :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  liis  6  years- 
old  "Eosie,"  brown. 
James  Gray,  Blawart   Hill,  Yoker,  Renfrew :    Second  Prize,   10?.,  for  his 

5  years  and  1  month-old  "  Jessie,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Rob 

Eoy  ;"  dam,  "  Jessie." 
Colonel  Buchanan,  Dnimpellier  House,  Coatbridge,  Lanark :  Third  Prize, 

Silver  Medal,  for  his  12  years-old  "  Jess,"  black. 
William  Stirling,  M.P.  :  First  Prize,  16?.,  for  his  6  years  1  month  and  16 

days-old  "Nancy,"  bay;    bred  by  Moses  Steven,  Bellahouston,  Govan 

by  Glasgow ;  sire,  "  Lord  Raglan  ;"  dam,  "  Maggie." 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  Second  Prize,  8?.,  for  his  3  years  11 

months  and  19  days-old  "  Princess  ]\Iaud,"  bay  ;  bred  by  William  Park, 

Balcohanaran,  Dalmincs,  Dumbarton ;  sire,  "  Sir  Colin ;''  dam,  "  Jess." 
William  Stirling,  M.P. :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  7  years  and 

2  months-old  "Jess,"  light  bay;  bred  by  Andrew  Buchanan,  Milton, 

Kilmalcolm,  Eenfrew  ;  sire,  "  Prince." 
William  Stirling,  M.P.  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  3  years  11  months 

aud  4  days-old  "  Bessy,"  bay ;  bred  by  Hugh  Eoger,  Attiquin,  Maybole, 

Ayr;  sire,  "  Farmer's  Glory ;"  dam,  "Maggie." 
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EoBEKT  FiNDLAY,  EasterliiU,  Glasgow :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  liis  3  j^ears  1 
month  and  2  weeks-old  "  Bessie  Bell,"  bay  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Park. 

Egbert  Findlay  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  3  years  and  1  month-old  "May 
Gray,"  bay  ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Hendkies  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  3  years-old  "  Jane," 
bay  ;  bred  by  Andrew  Dunlop,  Tirfergiiss,  Campbelton. 

Allan  Pollok,  Eonachan,  Kyntire  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  3  years 
2  months  and  2  weeks-old  "Jean,"  light  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Broom  ;"  dam,  "  Jessie." 


SHEEP. 

Leicester  Bams. 

William  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Notts:  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for  his  16 
months-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  M.  Y." 

Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  Beeston,  Sandy,  Beds :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his 
15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Sanday  :  Third  Prize,  51.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself; 

sire,  "  L.  X." 
Thomas  Edward  Pawlett:  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  liis  15  months-old; 

bred  by  himself. 

William  Sanday  :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  201.,  for  his  2  years 
and  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  G.  N." 

Willlam  Sanday  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old  ;  bred 
by  himself ;  sire,  "  G.  N." 

William  Sanday  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  3  years  and  4  months-old ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "  W.  X." 

William  Sanday  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  G.  N." 

Leicester  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

William  Sanday  :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Sanday  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  him- 
self. 

William  Lovel,  Nafferton  Grange,  Driffield,  Yorkshire :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for 
his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Inge,  Thorpe  Constantine,  Tarn  worth,  Staf- 
fordshire :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  16  months-old;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  D.  W.,"  the  property  of  William  Sanday. 

Lincoln  Rams. 

Thomas  Bumpstead  Marshall,  Branston,  Lincolnshire:  First  Prize,  151.,  for 
his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Bumpstead  Marshall  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  15  months  and 

2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
James  Mayfield,  Billinghay  Dales,  Coningsby,  Lincolnshire ;  Third  Prize, 

51.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  Charles  Battersby,  Scotterne,  Lincoln. 
John  Clarke,  Old  Bank  House,  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire :  the  Reserved 

Number,  to  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Thomas  Bumpstead  Marshall  :    First  Prize,  15Z,,  for  his  3  years  and  3 
months-old;  bred  by  himself, 

John  Clarke  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old ; 
bred  by  himself. 

James  MaYfield  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old ;  bred 
by  himself. 

John  Clarke  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  Thomas  IMarshall. 

Lincoln  Eioes — Pens  of  Five. 

William  Greetham,  Stainfield,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for 
his  15  months  and  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cots  wold  Bams. 

William  Garne,  Kilkenny  Fami,  Bibury,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire :  First 
Prize,  15?.,  for  his  IG  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  Hakdy,  Sierford,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Lane,  Broadfield  Farm,  Northleach,  Gloucestershire  :  Third  Prize, 
51.,  for  his  14  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Garne  :  the  Reserved  Ninnber,  to  his  16  months-old;  bred  by  him- 
self. 

Wn.LiAM  Lane  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  3  years  4  months  and  3  weeks-old  ; 
bred  by  hirnself. 

William  Lane  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  Handy  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Egbert    Garne,    Aldsworth,    Xorthleach,    Gloucestershire :     the    Reserved 
Number,  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cotswold  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

William  Lane  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  King  Tombs,  Langford,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  16  months-old;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Lane  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred 

by  himself. 
John  King  Tombs  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  16  months-old ;  bred  hy 

himself. 

Kentish  w  Pomney  Marsli  Pams. 

Frederick  Murton,  Smeeth,  Ashford,  Kent:  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  15 
months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Blake,  Sycamore  House,  Dymchurch,  Folkestone,  Kent :  Second 

Prize,  10?.,  for  his  14  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
George  Jenner,  Parsonage  House,  Udimore,  Eye,  Sussex ;  Third  Prize,  5/., 

for  his  15  months-old  ;•  bred  by  Robert  Ken  ward,  New  Place  Farm, 

Icklesham,  Rye. 

Thomas  Blake  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  14  mouths-old ;  bred  by  him- 
self. 
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Thomas  Blake  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Thomas  Blake  :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old  ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Frederick   Murton  :  Third  Prize,  bl.,  for  his  3  years  and  3  months-old ; 

bi'ed  by  himself. 

Frederick  Murtox  :  the  Eeserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  ; 
bred  by  liimself. 

Kentish  or  JRomney  Marsli  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

Frederick  Murtox  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  15  months-old  ;  bred  by  him- 
self. 

Frederick  Murton  :    Second  Prize,   10?.,  for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Georgh  Jexxer  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  James 
Hilder,  Lee  Farm,  Piye,  Sussex. 

Charles  Murtox,  Lynstead,  Sittingbourne,  Kent :  the  Eeserved  Number,  to 
his  14  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Long-iooolled  Bams  {not  Leicesters,  lAncolns,  Cotswolds,  or  Kentish). 

JoHX  Lyxx,  Church  Farm,  Stroxton,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire:  First  Prize, 
15?.,  for  his  16  months-old  (Lincoln  and  Leicester) ;  bred  b}'  himself. 

John  Lyxx  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  16  months-old  (Lincoln  and  Leices- 
ter) ;  bred  by  himself. 
.John  Ltxx  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  16  months-old  (Lincoln  and  Leicester) ; 

bred  by  himself. 

Hugh  Atlmer,  "West  Dereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk :  the  Eeserved 
Ntirnber,  to  his  16  months-old  (West  Dereham)  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Simpson,  Spofforth  Park,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  157.,  for 
his  3  years  and  3  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Simpson  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Joseph  Simpson  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  1  week-old ; 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Lynn  :  the  Eeserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  (Lincoln 
and  Leicester) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lonrj-xcoolled  Ewes — Pens  of  Five  (not  Leicesters,  Lincolns,  Cotswolds, 

or  Kentish). 

Hugh  Aylmer  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  16  months-old  (West  Dereham) ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Joseph  Simpson  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  King  Tombs  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  IG  mouths-old  (Cotswokl  Grey) ; 
bred  by  himself.* 

South  Down  Rams. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  Wilts  :  First  Prize,  20?., 
for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Willlvm  Eigden,  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex  ;    Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  16 
monihs-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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William  Rigden  :  Tliird  Prize,  ol.,  for  bis  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
WiLLL\M  EiGDEN :    the  Reserved  Namher,  to  his  16  months-old ;    bred  by 

himself. 
William  Eigden  :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  3  years 

and  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Walsisgham,  Morton  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for 
his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Walsingham  :  Third  Prize,  bl.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Walsingham  :  the  Reserved  Numiber,  to  his  2  years  3  months  and  2 
weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

South-Down  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

The  late  Sir  PiOBEet  George  Throcemoeton,  Baet.,  Bi^ckland,  Farringdon, 
Berks  :  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Walsingham  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old  ; 
bred  by  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Eadnor  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  Ms  15  months-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Lord  Walsingham  :  the  Reserved  Nurtiber,  to  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 

Shropshire  Bams. 

Thomas  Hobton,  Harnage  Grange,  Shrewsbury,  Salop  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for 
his  about  15  months-old  "  Lord  Salop ;"  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Duke  of 
Kent." 

Thomas  Mansell,  Adcott  Hall,  Shrewsbury :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  15 

months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Henry  Matthews,   Montford,   Shrewsbury :    Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his   15 

months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Horlet,  Jim.,  The  Fosse,   near   Leamington,  Warwickshire  :    the 

Reserved  Number,  tohis  15  months-old  "  Black  Prince  the  2nd  ;"  bred  by 

himself;  sire,  "  Black  Prince." 

Thomas  HoELEY,  Jun. :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  15 
days-old  "  Havelock ;"  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Young  Buckskin." 

Price  William  Bowt;n,  Shrawardine  Castle,  Shrewsbury  :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old  "  Patentee  4th ;"  bred  by  S.  Byrd,  The 
Lees,  Stafford  ;  sire,  "  Patentee." 

Thomas  Hoeton  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old 
"  St.  Patrick  ;"  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Old  Shropshire." 

LoBD  Wenlock,  Bourton  Cottage,  Much  Wenlock,  Salop :  the  Reserved  Num- 
ber, to  his  2  years  and  3  months-old  "  Tommy  No.  1 ;"  i)red  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Old  Sheep  ;"  dam,  "  Queen  Bet  2nd." 

Shropshire  Eioes — Pens  of  five. 

James  and  Edward  Crane,  Shrawardine,  Shrewsbury :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for 
their  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  themselves. 

James  and  Edward  Crane  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  their  15  months-old ;  bred 
by  themselves. 

Henry  Matthews  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Thomas  Horley,  Jun.  :  the  Eeserved  Xumher,  to  his  15  months-old,  bred  by 
himself. 

Hampshire  and  West-Country  Doicn  Itams. 

Stephen  Kii^G,  Old  Hayward  Farm,  Hungerford,  Berks  :  First  Prize,  15Z., 
for  his  16  months  and  2  weeks-old  (West  Country  Down) ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Stephen  King  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  16  montlis  and  2  weeks-old  (West 

Country  Down)  ;  bred  bj'  himself. 
John  Peeks  Neate,  Xorthington  Farm,  Overton,  Hants :  Third  Prize,  57., 

for  his  1 7  months  and  1  week-old  (Improved  Hamj^shire  Down) ;  bred  by 

himself. 

James  L.  Waldeon,  Marridge  Hill,  Eamsbury,  Wilts  :  the  Beserved  Xuniber, 
to  his  IG^months  2  weeks  and  4  days-old  (West  Country  Down) ;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  Humfrey,  Oak  Ash,  Chaddleworth,  Wantage,  Berks :  First  Prize, 
15?.,  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

AViLLiAM  Humfrey  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  3  years  5  months  and  10 

days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Stephen  King  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  2  weeks-old 

(West  Country  Down) ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Brown  Canning,  Chisledon,  Swindon,  Wilts,  the  Eeserved  Numher, 

to  his  2  years  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  (West  Country  Down)  ;  bred  by 

himself. 

HampsTiire  and  West  Country  Down  Ewes — Pens  office. 

William  Humfrey  :  First  Prize,  157.,  for  his  16  months  and  3  weeks-old 

(West  Country  Down)  ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Rowden  Shittler,  Bishopston,  Salisbury,  Wilts :    Second   Prize, 

107.,  for  his  about  16  months  and  2  weeks-old  (Improved  Hampshire  Down); 

bred  by  himself. 
William  Francis  Bennett,  Chihnark,  Salisbury,  Wilts :  Third  Prize,  57., 

for  his  17  months  old  (Improved  Hampshire)  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Browne  Canning  :  the  Beserved  Numler,  to  liis  16  months  and  2 

weeks-old  (West  Country  Down)  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Charles  Gillett,  Cote  House,  Bampton,  Farringdon,  Berks  :  First  Piize,  15Z., 

for  his  16  months  and  3  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Gillett  :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  16  months  and  23  days-old ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Gillett  :  Third  Prize,  57.,  for  his  17  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Gillett  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  16  months  and  26  days-old  ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Gillett  :  First  Prize,  157.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  27  days- 
old  :  bred  by  himself. 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Samuel  Treadwell,  Upper  Winchendon, 
Waddesdon,  Aylesbury,  Bucks  :  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  about  3  years 
4  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  Charles  Gillett,  Cote  House,  Bampton, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Barnett,  Glympton  Park,  Woodstock,  Oxon  :  Third  Prize,  57.,  for 
his  2  yeajs  and  4  months-old ;  bred  by  H.  L.  Gaskell,  Kiddington  Hall, 
Woodstock,  Oxon. 
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Henby  Lomax  Gaskell,  Kiddington  Hall,  Woodstock,  Oxon :  the  lieserved 
Number,  to  his  2  years  4  months  and  3  days-old;  bred  by  himself. 

Oxfordshire  Down  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

Charles  Gillett  :  First  Prize,  151.,  for  his  16  months  and  3  weeks-old ; 
bred  by  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Maelborough,  Blenheim,  "Woodstock,  Oxon  :  Second  Prize, 
101.,  for  his  about  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Howard,  Biddenham,  Beds :    Third  Prize,  51.,  for  his  16  months 
and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Druce,  Eynsham,  Oxford :  the  Reserved  Numher^'io  his  16  months 
and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Dorset  Bams. 

Thomas  Danger,  Huntstile,  Bridgwater,  Somerset :  First  Prize,  151.,  for  his 
17  months  and  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Danger  :  Second  Prize,   10?.,  for  his  17  months  and  3  weeks-old  ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Frederick  Bond,  Whitelackiuton,  Ilminster,  Somerset :  Third  Prize,  51.,  for 

his  18  months-old  ;  bred  by  William  Blake,  South  Petherton,  Somerset. 
Frederick  Bond  :    the  Beservcd  Number,  to  his  18  months-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Thomas  Danger  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  3  years  and  6  months-old  ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Thomas  Danger  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  5  months  and  3  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Paull,  Piddletown,  Dorchester :  Third  Prize,  51.,  for  his  3  years  5 
months  and  5  days-old ;  bred  by  Matthew  Paull,  Piddletown, 

William  Paull  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  5  months  and  19  days- 
old  ;  bred  by  Matthew  Paull. 

Dorset  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

Thomas  Danger  ;  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  17  months  and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Thomas  Danger  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  17  months  and  2  weeks-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Frederick  Bond  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  18  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Mountain  Bams. 

PiCHARD  Eastwood,  Swinshawe  House,  Burnley,  Lancaster  :  First  Prize,  15?., 

for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  "  King  of  the  Forest "  (Mountain  or 

Lonk) ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Green,  Todley  Hall,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
PicHARD  Eastwood:  Second  Prize,   10?.,  for  his   15  months-old  "King  of 

Bowland"  (Mountain  or  Lonk)  ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Green. 
James  Meuson,  Brinsworthy,  North  Molton,  Devon  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his 

15  months  and  3  weeks-old  (pure-bred  Exmoor)  ;  bred  by  liimself. 
James  Meeson  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  16  mouths  and  1  week-old  (pure 

Exmoor) ;  bred  by  himself. 
Jonathan  Peel,  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe,  Yorkshire  :  First  Prize,  15?., 

for  his  7  years  and  3  months-old  "  Mountain  King"  (pure  Lonk)  ;  bred 

by  W.  Widdup,  Hould  Top,  Silsden,  Yorkshire. 
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Jonathan  Peel  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  liis  4  years  3  months  and  1  week- 
old  "  Son  of  the  Moxmtain  King  "  (pure  Lonk) ;  bred  by  James  Duerden, 
Mai'sden,  Colne,  Lancashire  ;  sire,  "  Mountain  King." 

James  Quartly,  Mollaud  House,  South  Molton,  Devon  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
liis  3  years  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  (pure  Esmoor)  ;  bred  by  Philip 
Halse,  MoUand. 

Ja!\ies  Merson  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  (pure- 
bred Exmoor) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Mountain  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

Jonathan  Peel  :  First  Prize,  Ibl.,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  about  3 
weeks-old  "Mountain  Queens  Nos.  41,  42,  45,  48,  50 (pure  Lonk);  bred 
by  himself ;  sire,  "  Mountain  King." 

The  Honourable  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor,  Car- 
narvon :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  15  months-old  (Cheviot) ;  bred  by 
himself. 

James  Quartly  :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  15  months-old  (pure  Exmoor)  ;  bred 
by  himself. 

PicHARD  Eastwood  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  15  months-old  (Mountain) ; 
bred  by  Mrs.  Green. 


PEIZES  GIVEN  BY  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGKICUL- 
TUEAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Blachfaced  Tups. 

Gavin  Sandilands,  North  Cumberhead,  Lesmahagan,  Lanark  :  First  Prize, 

101.,  for  his  4  years  2  months  and  1  week-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
James  Drife,  Barr,  Sanquhar,  Dumfries :    Second  Prize,  57.,  for  his  2  years 

and  2  months-old  "  Donald  ;"  bred  by  David  Toyer,  Knowchead,  Campsie, 

Stirling. 
Robert  Elliott,    Laighwood,  Dunkeld,    Perthshire :    Third  Prize,  Silver 

Medal,  for  his  nearly  2  years  and  2  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Drife  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  2  years  and  2  months-old 
"  Campsie;"  bred  by  David  Toyer. 

James  Drife  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  14  months-old  "  Tlie  Ayrshire  Laddie  ;" 
bred  by  Captain  Kennedy,  of  Glenapp,  Ballantrae,  Ayr. 

James  Drife  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his  14  months-old  "  Bob ;"  bred  by 
himself. 

John  Malcolm,  Poltalloch :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  15  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Drife  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  14  months-old  "  Baldie  ;"  bred  by 
David  Toyer. 

Blachfaced  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

AiJ.AN  PoLLOK,  Pionachan,  Clachan,  Cantire,  Argyll,  First  Prize,  81.,  for  his 
two  3  years  2^  months  and  three  2  years  2i  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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James  Drife  :  Second  Prize,  4L,  for  his  3  years  and  2  months-old  "  The 
Nithsdale  Beauties ;"  bred  by  himself. 

Samuel  Newall,  Eastby,  Skipton,  Yorkshire  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal, 
for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old^ 

James  Drife  :  First  Prize,  8Z.,  for  his  14  months-old  "  The  Yochan  Pets ;" 
bred  by  himself. 

Alexander  Campbell,  Auchindarroch,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll :  Second  Prize, 
4:1.,  for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Gavin  Sandilands  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  14  months  and  1  or 
2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Egbert  Elliott  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  about  14  months  old  ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Cheviot  Tups. 

Thomas  Brydon,  Kinnethead,  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his 

2  years  2  months  and  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Brydon,  Moodlaw,  Langholme,  Dumfries :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his 

3  years  2  months  and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Chalmers  Borthwick,  Hoi:)srig,  Langholme,  Dumfries  :  Third  Prize, 
Silver  Medal,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Thomas  Chalmers  Borthwick  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  2  months 
and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Graham  Hunter,  Dumfedling,  Langholme,  Dumfriesshire  :  First 
Prize,  101.,  for  his  14  mouths  and  8  days-old;  bred  by  himself. 

Egbert  Borland,  Auchincairn,  Closeburn,  Thornhill,  Dumfries  :  Second  Prize, 
51.,  for  his  14  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Graham  Hunter  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  14  months 
and  9  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Egbert  Borland  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  14  months-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Cheviot  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

Thomas  Chalmers  Borthwick  :  First  Prize,  81.,  for  his  2  and  3  years  2 
months  and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.  :  Second  Prize,  41.,  for  his  two  4  years 
3  months  and  two  3  years  3  mouths-old  and  one  2  years  and  3  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Egbert  Bgrtand  :  First  Prize,  8?.,  for  his  14  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Chalmers  Borthwick  :  Second  Prize,  4/.,  for  his  14  months  and  2 
weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sir  Graham  Graham  Montgomery,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Stobo  Castle,  Peebles : 
Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  about  14  mouths  and  2  weeks-old  ; 
bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Capplegill." 

Thomas  Chalmers  Borthwick  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  14  months  and 
2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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PIGS. 

Large  Breed  Boars. 

John  Dyson,  Adelphi  Hotel,  Dock  Street,  Leeds,  Yorksliire :  First  Prize,  101., 

for  his  1  year  7  months  3  weeks  and  C  days-old,  white  with  spots  ;  bred 

by  himself;  sire,  "Billy  Bradley;"  dam,  "Lady." 
John  Hickman,  West  Parade,  Spring  Bank,  Hull :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his 

about  3  years  and  1  month-old  "  Garibaldi,"  white  ;  bred  by  John  Palmer  ; 

sire,  "  Young  Hector ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Old  Duke." 
William  Bradley  AVainman,  Carhead  Cross  Hills,  Yorkshire  :  the  Reserved 

Nmnher,  to  his  about  2  years  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Flag  of  Truce," 

white  (Yorkshire.) 

Small  White  Breed  Boars. 

Michael  Gavins,  The  Fox  Inn,  Woodhouse  Carr,  Leeds :  First  Prize,  lOZ., 
for  his  1  year  1  month  and  23  days- old  "Roger  Bacon  ;"  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  Lord  Weulock's  "  Cato ;"  dam,  "  Windsor  Lass." 

George  Mangles,  Givendale,  Ripon,  Yorkshire :  Second  Prize,  61.,  for  his  1 
year  and  2  weeks-old  "  Prizetaker,"  white  (Yorkshire  and  Cumberland) ; 
bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "Diamond;"  dam,  "Princess." 

George  Mangles  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  9  months-old  "  Lottery," 
white  (Yorkshire  and  Cumberland)  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Diamond ;" 
dam,  "  }5eauty."  ^ 

Smpll  Black  Breed  Boars. 

George  Mumford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk :  First  Prize, 
101.,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  13  days-old  "  Chaff"  (Improved  Suffolk)  ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Terror  ;"  dam,  "  Canterbury  Lass  the  1st." 

Thomas  Crisp,  Butley  Abbey,  Wicldiam-Market,  Suffolk  :  Second  Prize,  51. 
for  his  1  year  and  2  days-old  (Improved  Suffolk) ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Mumford  Sexton  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  1  year  and  1  day- 
old  "  Clear  the  Way  "  (Improved  Suffolk)  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The 
Giant ;"  dam,  sister  to  "  Negress." 

Berkshire  Boars. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  George  Throckmorton,  Bart.  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for 

his  1  year  10  months  and  1  week-old  "  Lablache  ;"  bred  by  John  Mitchell, 

Iver  Lodge,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex ;  sire,  "  Buckland  Boy  ;"  dam,  "  Jenny 

Lind." 
William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth,  Wilts :  Second  Prize,  5J.,  'for 

his  1  year  2  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself;    sire,  "  Uncle 

Tom;"  dam,  "Ruth." 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily,  Swindon,  Wilts :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years 

5  months  and  25  days-old  "King  of  Gloucester;"  bred  by  himself;  sire, 

"  King  of  Warwick ;"  dam,  "  Rival." 

Boars  not  eligible  for  the  preceding  Classes. 

John  Parkinson,  Girlington  Cottage,  Bradford,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  101., 
for  his  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Roger,"  white  (Yorkshire) ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Victory;"  dam,  "Lucy." 
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AYiLLiAM  Bradley  Waixmax  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  11  months  and  19 
days-old  "  Pipe  of  Peace,"  white  (Yorkshire  Middle)  ;  bred  hy  himself. 

George  Chapman,  Seamer,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to 
his  1  year  8  months  and  16  days-old  "  Yorkshireman,"  white  and  black  ; 
bred  by  J.  Donkin,  North  Grimston,  Malton,  Yorkshire ;  sire,  "  Ajax." 

Large  Breeding  Soivs. 

"William  Bradley  Wainman  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  about  3  years-old 

«  Bright  Hope,"  white  (Yorkshire). 
Edward  Harrison,  Woodhouse  Moor,  Leeds  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  2  years 

8  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Leeds  Lass,"  white ;  bred  by  Thomas  Barker, 

Woodhouse    Lane,   Leeds ;     sire,    "  Wharfedale     Lad  ;"     dam,  "  Miss 

Havelock." 

Small  White  Breeding  Sotcs. 

William  Bradley  Waikman  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and 
26  days-old  "  Silver  Wing"  (Yorkshire)  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Samuel  Geater  Stearn,  Brandeston,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk  :  Second 
Prize,  5/.,  for  his  2  years  and  6  days-old  "  Victoria  "  (Suffolk) :  bred  bv 
himself;  sire,  »  Duke  ;"  dam,  "  Duchess." 

George  Edward  Taylor,  Oatlands,  Leeds  :  the  Reserved  Nimher,  to  his  1 
year  and  1  week-old  "  Young  Dewdrop  ;"  bred  by  Robert  Toplin<r,  Black 
Grove  Terrace,  Leeds ;  sire,  "  Hero  ;"  dam,  "Jenny." 

Small  Black  Breeding  Soios. 

George  Mtjmford  Sexton  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year  1  month  and  8 
days-old  "  Negress  2nd  "  (Improved  Suffolk)  ;  bred  by  himself  ;  sire, 
"  Negro  ;"  dam,  "  Negress." 

George  Mumford  Sexton  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  13 
days-old  "  Bumptious "  (Improved  Suffolk) ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Terror  ;"  dam,  "  Canterbury  Lass  1st." 

Samuel  Wolton,  Kesgrave,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  :  the  Heserved  Number,  to 
his  about  4  years  and  8  months-old  "  Miss  Northy  "  (Improved  Suffolk)  ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Negro  ;"  dam,  "  Pug." 

Berlshire  Breeding  Soics. 

The  late  Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart.  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  4  years 
10  months  and  1  week-old  "Favourite  2nd;"  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Sir  Eobert ;"  dam,  "  Favourite." 

William  James  Sadler,  Bentham  Calcutt,  Cricklade,  Wilts :  Second  Prize, 
5?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  8  days-old  "Bracebridge  the  Third;" 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Ermington  ;"  dam,  "  Nightingale." 

PiOYal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire:  the  Beserved 
Number,  to  their  11  months  and  10  days-old ;  bred  by  themselves. 

Breeding  Sows,  not  eligible  for  the  preceding  Classes. 

William  Bradley  Wainman  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months 
and  2  days-old  "  The  Missing  Link,"  white  (Yorkshire  middle  breed) : 
bred  by  himself. 
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William  Eardley,  Larkton  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire:  the  JReserved  Niunhcr, 
to  his  2  years  9  months  and  26  days-old,  white  with  a  little  blue 
(Cheshire  middle  breed)  ;  bred  by  Thomas  Teasdale. 

Large  Breeding  Sow  Pigs — Pens  of  TJiree. 

William  Bradley  Wainman  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  months  and  26 

days-old  white  (Yorkshire)  ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Hickman  :  Second  Prize,  5L,  for  his  7  months  and  22  days-old  "  Nancy," 

"Blink  Bonny,"  "Virago,"  white  (improved);  bred  by  himself;  sire, 

"  Garibaldi ;"  dam,  "  Miss  Nightingale." 

Small  White  Breeding  Sow  Pigs — Pens  of  Three. 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  Yorkshire  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  Ms  7  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Cumberland  ;"  dam,  "  Antias." 

Lord  Wenlock  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his  7  months  and  3  weeks-old  ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "Cumberland  ;"  dam,  "Princess." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  'Hood  :  the  Reserved  Xumber  to  his  7  months  and  2 
weeks-old  "  Sophy,"  "  Ann,"  "  Jane,"  white  ;  bred  at  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort's  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor  ;  sire,  "  Buckland  ;"  dam,  "  Mayflower." 

Small  Black  Breeding  Soio  Pigs— Pens  of  Tliree. 

George  Mumford  Sexton  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  months  and  9  days-old 

"  Never-give-up  "  (Improved  Suffolk)  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "Terror;" 

dam,  "  Canterbury  Lass." 
Samuel  Wolton  :    Second  Prize,    5?.,   for   his   6   months  and   1  week-old 

(Improved  Suffolk);  bred  by  himself;   sire,  "Napoleon;"  dam,  "The 

Paris  Belle." 

Berkshire  Breeding  Soiv  Pigs — Pens  of  Three. 

The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  6  months  and  29 

days-old;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,   "  Pdval  Boy  ;"  dam,  "  Pdval  Princess." 
Joseph  Druce  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  7  months  and  4  days-old;  bred 

by  himself. 
William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth,  Wilts :  the  Reserved  Nuralcr, 

to  his  7  months  and  2  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Gipsy  Boy 

the  15th  ;"  dam,  "  Duchess  of  Dorcliester." 

Breeding  Sow  Pigs,  not  eligible  for  the  preceding  Classes, 
Pens  of  Tliree. 

W.  B.  Wainman  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  months  and  13  days-old,  white 

(Yorkshire  middle  breed)  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Joseph  Gledhill,  High  Street,  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire :  Second  Prize,  5?., 

for  his  7  months  and  2  days-old,  white  (middle  breed) ;  bred  by  himsell  ; 

sire,  "Volunteer;"  dam,  ""Lady  Kate." 
George  Chapman,  Seamer,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire:  the  Reserved  Numhr, 

to  his  7  months  and  20  days-old  "The  Three  Lilies,"  white  and  blue 

(middle  breed) ;  bred  by  Edward  Dickinson  Nesfield,  Scarborough ;  sire, 

"  Yorkshireraan." 
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rOEEIGN  CATTLE. 

Gharolaise  Bulls. 

CoMTE  Charles  de  Bouille,  a  Villars,  D^partement  de  la  Nievre :  First 
Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  19  days-old  "  France," 
white  :  bred  by  himself. 

Gharolaise  Cows. 

Comte  Chakles  de  BoTjiLht :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  4  years  4 

months  and  2  weeks-old,  white  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Comte  Charles  de  Bouill^  :  the  Gkahd  Gidld  Medal,  for  the  above  Bull 

and  Cow. 

Garonnaise  Bulls. 

Henry  Joseph  Eluard,  a  Vert,  St.  Denis,  de  Seine-et-Marne :  First  Prize, 
Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  3  months-old,  greyish  brown ;  bred 
by  M.  Dardenne,  au  Ch§,teau  du  Manrens,  pres  Gimont,  Gers,  France. 

Norman  Bulls. 

GiOT  (Pare AIT,  Aine),  Chevry,  Cossigny,  Seine-et-Mame  :  i  First  Prize,  Gold 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  1  week-old,  roan ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henry  Joseph  Eluard  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  2  years  9 
months  and  2  days-old,  roan ;  bred  by  M.  Chartier,  tl  Annette  (Seine-et- 
Marne). 

Norman  Goivs. 

GiOT  (Paefait,  Aine) :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  5  years  and  2 
months-old ;  bred  bj^  M.  Goussard  Dives  (Em-e-et-Loir). 

Henry  Joseph  Eluard  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  5  years  1 
month  and  2  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

GiOT  (Pare AIT,  Ain(§)  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  2  years  4  months 
2  weeks  and  3  days-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Pyrenean  Bulls. 

Henry  Joseph  Eluard  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  9 

months-old  (Bearnese  Pace  Pyrenean)  ;  bred  by  Jean  Serre,  ii  St.  Faust, 

Basses  Pyr^ndes. 
Henry  Joseph  Eluard  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and  10 

months-old  (Pure  Pyrenean) ;  bred  by  Mr.  Borie  (Corueille),  k  Assou, 

departcment  des  Basses  Pyrenees. 

Breton  Bulls. 

Samuel  Camfield  Baker,  Beaufort  Street,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Middlesex : 
First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old  "  Prince," 
black  and  Avhite, 

GioT  (Parfait,  Ain^) :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  9 
months  and  16  days-old,  black  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself. 

S.  A.  Madame  I;A  Princesse  BAcioccni,  of  Korn-er-houet,  Morbihan,  France  : 
Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medai-,  for  her  1  year  and  3  mouths-old,  black  and 
white  ;  bred  by  herself. 
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Breton  Coivs. 

GiOT  (Parfait,  Aine) :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  11  months 

aud  12  days-old,  white  and  roan  ;  bred  by  himself. 
S.  A.  Madame  la  Peestcesse  Baciocchi  :  Second  Prize,  Sllver  Medal,  for 

her  4  years-old,  black  and  white  ;  bred  by  le  Comte  de  Laboiirdonnaie,  a 

Coesandre,  Grand  Champ. 
Henry  Joseph  Eluaed  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  5  years  1  month 

and  10  days-old,  black  and  white  ;  bred  by  M.  Daudigne,  k  Muzillac, 

Morbihan,  France. 

Other  French  Breed  Bulls. 

GiOT  (Paefait,  Aine) :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  8 
months-old,  pure  (Franche-Comte)  ;  bred  by  Challes  Grappe,  Charmoilles 
(Haute-Saone).   . 

Other  French  Breed  Cows. 

GiOT  (Parfait,  Aine) :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  8 
months-old,  pure  Femeline  (Franche-Comte) ;  bred  by  Charles  Grappe, 
Charmoilles  (Haute-Saone). 

Flemish  Bidls. 

Henri  Mahieu,  Tappelle  les  Dunkerque  (Nord),  France  :  First  Prize,  Gold 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old,  red  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Flemish  Cows. 

Henri  Mahieu  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  1  month-old, 
red  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Butch  Coivs. 

GiOT  (Parfait,  Aine)  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  1  month 

and  6  days-old,  red  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Aarnoud  Hendrik  van  Wickevoort  Crommelin,  Berkenrode,  near  Harlem, 

Holland :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  1  month  and 

17  days-old,  black  and  Avhite  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Siciss  Bulls  (Broimi). 

FoESTAND  DES  ScHWEiZERiSEHEN,  Bawernvercins,  Schwyz  :  First  Prize,  Gold 

Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  4  mouths-old  (tall  Swiss  race)  brown  ;  bred 

by  Johann  Grossman,  Alpthal,  Canton  Schwyz. 
Beetheen   Schneider,   St.,   Urbanhof,   Gemeinde  Sursee,   Canton   Luzern  : 

Second  Prize,  Silvee  Medal,  for  his  1  year-  aud  3  months-old  (Swiss 

race),  brown  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Heineich  Bolder,  Feld  Meilen,  near  ZUrich  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal, 

for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old,  brown,  tall  and  heavy  ;  bred  by  Jacob 

Walder,  Horgen^ 

Swiss  Cows  (Brown'). 

Franz  Gael  Mettler,  Goldau,  Canton  Schwyz :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal, 
for  his  4  years-old  (tall  spotted  race),  broiATi ;  bred  by  Mr.  Martin, 
at  the  Glizgren  Yberg. 
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Heixrich  Schmid,  Gattikon  Gemeinde,  Thalweil,  Cautou  of  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  6  months-old, 
tall  brown  purest  Swiss  race ;  bred  by  Mr.  Leonz  Henggelcr,  in  Unter 
Aegeri,  Canton  of  Zug. 

President  of  the  Swiss  Agricultural  Society,  Schwyz  :  Third  Prize, 
Bronze  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old  (tall  Swiss  race),  li^ht 
brown ;  bred  by  Clemens  Gyr,  in  Einsiedeln,  Canton  of  Schytz. 

Swiss  Bulls  (Coloured). 

Landwirthschaftliche  Gesellschaft  v.  Simmentiial  uxd  Saanen  (J,  G. 

Karlen,  Grossrath  in  Erlenbach,  near  Thun,  Switzerland)  :  First  Prize, 

Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  24  days-old  (tall  speckled 

race  of  Simmcnthal),  red  and  white ;  bred  by  Johann  Klossner,  Lattcr- 

bach,  near  Erlenbach,  Berne,  Switzerland. 
BuERY,  Jean,  Lussorf,  Commune  de  Guin,  Canton  of  Fribourg :  Second  Prize, 

Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years-old  (Fribourg)  spotted  red  and  white  ; 

bred    by    PieiTe   Werro,    at    Eaesch,   Commune  de   Guin,   Canton    de 

Fribourg. 

Adrien  Ecoffey,  Villars  Sousmont,  Canton  of  Fribourg  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  1  month  and  15  days-old  (Fribourg  speckled), 
spotted  red ;  bred  by  himself. 

Swiss  Coics  (Coloured). 

Adrien  Ecoffey  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  5  j'ears  3  months  aini 
17  days-old  (spotted  Fribourg  race),  red  and  pale  white ;  bred  by 
Mr.  Keichenbach  at  Gesseuay. 

Jean  Feenand  de  Loyjs,  de  Treytorrens,  Dorigny,  pres  Lausanne,  Canton  de 
Vaud,  Switzerland  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  3 
weeks-old  (tall  spotted  race),  red ;  bred  by  Mr.  Lempen,  at  Betterier, 
Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Jean  Fernand  de  Loyjs  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  3  years  H 
months  and  3  weeks-old  (tall  spotted  race),  red ;  bred  by  Jean  Klooner,  ;!t 
Zweisimmen,  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

FOEEIGN  HOESES. 

Heavy  Draught  Hoi'ses. 

Desvaux  Roze  (agriculturist),  at  Courville,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir . 
First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old  stallion, 
"  Empereur,"  pure  Percheroune  breed,  greyish  black,  deeply  marked  ■.  n 
head  ;  bred  by  himself. 

FOEEIGN  SHEEP. 

Frencli  Me^-ino  Banis. 

Charles  Lefebvre,  St.  Escobille,  dejartemcnt  de  Seine-et-Oise :  the  Grand 

Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  Cioi.D  Medal,  for  his  3  years  6  mo;/.'::?; 

and  10  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Germain  Victor   Garnod,  Genouilly,   Crisenoy,  dcpartement  dc   Seinc-?t- 

Marne :  Second  Prize,  Silver  !M'edal,  for  his  2  years  and  1  mouth-c'.d  ; 

bred  by  himself. 
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AuGUSTE  Charles  Louis  ISToblet,  Cliateau-Eenard,  arrondissement  de  Mon- 
targis,  departement  du  Loiret :  Third   Prize,  Bronze   Medal,  for  his 

2  years  10  months  and  1  week-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

French  Merino  Ewes — Pens  of  TJiree. 

Arsese  Gateseai;,  Farm  of  Beau  Francds,  Canton  of  lUiers,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir :   First   Prize,  Gold   Medal,  for  his   4   years   6  months, 

3  years  6  months    1  week,  4  years  6  months  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Germaix  Victor  Garnod  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and 

7  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
^Iarin  Een6  Bailleau,  Illiers,  department  of  Enre-et-Loir  :  Third  Prize, 

Broxze  Medal,  for  liis  2  years  7  months  and  10  days-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Spanish  Meiino  Bams. 

Christian  Carl  Suntheim,  Niedergandern,  near  Gottingen,  in  Hanover  : 
First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  1  year-old;  bred  by  M.  Edward 
Kimitz,  Dresden. 

Christian  Carl  Suntheim:  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  11  months 
and  20  days-old ;  bred  by  M.  Edward  Kunitz,  Dresden. 

Christian  Carl  Suntheim:  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  11  months 
and  5  days-old;  bred  by  M.  Edward  Kunitz,  Dresden. 

Spanish  Merino  Eices—Pens  of  TJiree. 

Frederick  Homeyee,  Pianzin,  near  Mokow,  Pomerania :  First  Prize,  Gold 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months -old;  bred  by  himself. 

Frederick  Homeyer  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and 
2  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Christian  Carl  Suntheim  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  4  years, 
2  years  11  months  23  days,  2  years  9  months  19  days-old ;  bred  by 
M.  Edward  Kunitz,  director  of  the  Schaferei,  Dresden. 

Saxony  Merino  Rams. 

Carl  August  Gadegast,  •  Thai,  near  Oschatz,  Saxony :   the  Grand  Gold 

Medal,  and  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  6 

days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Heinrich  Adolph  Steiger,  Leutewitz  and  Lothayn,  near  Meissen  :  Second 

Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  1  day -old ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Saxony  3Ierino  Ewes — Pens  of  Three. 

Heinrich  Adolph  Steiger  ;  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  2 

months   16   days,   2  years  1   month   22   days,   2  years   2   months   13 

days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Carl  August  Gadegast  :    Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years 

2  months  16   days,  1  year  2  months  10  days,  1  year  2   months   18 

days-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Long-Woolled  Bams. 

GioT  (Parfait,  Aine) :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  5 
montlis-old  (Soyeuse  <]c  Mauchnmp) ;  bred  by  M.  Lefevre,  Geviolles 
(Cote  d'Or). 
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Short-WooUed  Bams,  not  qualified  far  the  above  Classes. 

Acclimatisation  Society,  3,  Duke  Street,  Adelplii,  W.C. :  Bronze  Medal, 
lor  their  Cliinese,  age  unknown. 

Short-Woolled  Ewes,  not  qualified  for  the  above  Classes — Pens  of  Tliree. 

Acclimatisation  Society,  3,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. :  Bkonze  Medal, 
for  their  Chinese,'age  unknown. 

Cross-bred  Merino  Bams. 

GiOT  (Paefait,  Aine')  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  5  months 

and  1  week-old ;  bred  by  Godin,  Aine,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Cote  d'Or. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Godin,  Aine',  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Cote  d'Or  :  Second  Prize, 

Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  3  months  and  10  days-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Giot  (Pare ait,  Aine)  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  2  years  5  months 

and  1  week-old  ;  bred  by  Japiot-Coton,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Cote  d'Or. 

Cross-bred  Merino  Ewes — Pens  of  Three. 

Pierre  Nicolas  Godin,  Aine  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and 

6  mouths-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Godin,  Aine' :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years 

6  months  and  12  days-old  :  bred  by  himself. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Godd^,  Aine' :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  1  year 

and  6  mouths-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

FOEEIGN  PIGS. 

Henby  Joseph  Eluard:  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and 
.5  days-old  (Craonnais  boar) :  bred  by  Mr.  De  la  Devansayc,  h  la  Devan- 
saye,  Maine-et-Loire. 


(     li     ) 


IsSSayS  nnH  <lReportS.— PEIZES  foe  1863.— AU  Prizes  of  tlie 
Eoyal  Agi-icultural  Society  of  England  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. Competitors  will  be  expected  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
heads  enumerated. 


I.    AGRICULTUaE  OF   STArFOUDSHIEE. 

Fifty   Sovereigns   will  be   given  for   the  best  Eeport   on  the 
Agriculture  of  Staffordshire. 

The  principal  geological  and  physical  features  of  the  county  should  be 
described ;  the  nature  of  the  Soil  and  character  of  the  Farming  in  its 
different  districts  or  natural  divisions ;  its  Live  Stock ;  Implements  ; 
recent  changes  of  Farm  Management ;  Improvements  lately  intro- 
duced and  still  required ;  remarkable  or  characteristic  Farms ;  the 
influences  exercised  by  neighbouring  mines  and  factories  on  the 
cropping  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  land,  the  rate  of  prices  and  wages, 
and  on  the  demand  for  timber,  and  consequently  on  the  profitable 
management  of  wcods  and  plantations. 

n.  BREEDING  OF  HUNTERS  AND  ROADSTERS. 

Twenty-five  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  an  approved  Essay  on. 
the  Breeding  of  Hunters  and  Eoadsters. 

III.    RESULTS   OF   STEAM  CULTIVATION. 

T-wenty-five  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Results  of  Steam  Cultivation. 

The  following  points  must  be  considered  : — 

1.  The  Percolation  of  Water: 

Whether  a  more  rapid  escape  of  surface  water  on  strong  soils  has 
been  observed. 

2.  Texture  of  the  soil : 

Whether  a  deeper  and  more  perfect  tilth  has  been  obtained. 

3.  Crops: 
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Crops : 

Whether  the  produce  has  been  increased. 

The  total  amount  of  work  done  in  a  season  ;  the  number  ol' 
days  in  which  the  tackle  has  been  in  use,  the  nature  of  the 
accidents  and  stoppages  which  have  occurred,  and  the  cost  of 
ordinary  repairs,  breakages  and  improvements  in  the  tackle 
should  be  stated. 


IV.    RECLAIMING  OF  WASTE  LANDS. 

TwKNTY-FiVE  SOVEREIGNS  will  be  given  for  the  best  Eeport  on 
the  Eeclaiming  of  Waste  Lands. 

The  works  described  must  have  been  executed  in  England  or  Wales 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the 
plan  and  cost  of  drainage,  clearing  or  grubbing,  marling,  fencing, 
roadmaking ;  the  crops  grown,  and  the  course  of  culture  and 
management  to  be  pursued,  should  be  stated. 


V.  MOVEABLE  FENCING  FOR  SHEEP. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Moveable 
Fencing  for  Sheep. 

The  cost,  durability,  and  convenience  of  hurdles  of  various  kinds ;  of 
portable  fencing,  wood  or  iron  ;  and  of  nets  of  various  materials 
and  meshes,  painted  or  not,  should  be  contrasted. 


VI.    DESTRUCTION  OF  INSECTS  INJURIOUS   TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Twenty   Sovereigns   will  be    given   for    the   best   Essay    on   the 
Destruction  of  Insects  Injurious  to  Agriculture. 

The  Essay  may  specially  apply  either  to  the  insects  which  injure  the 
Cereals,  or  to  tliose  which  destroy  the  Eoot  Crops.  Keferences  to 
former  treatises  describing  the  nature  of  these  insects  should  he 
brief,  with  special  regard  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued. 

Vn.   TREATMENT  OF  LAND  DAMAGED  BY   SALT  WATER. 

Fifteen  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  an  approved  Essay  on  tlie 
Treatment  of  Land  Damaged  by  the  overflow  of  Salt 
Water. 


Prizes  for  Essays  and  Reports.  liii 


Vrn.    ANY  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL   SUBJECT. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  an  approved  Essay  on  any  other 
Agricultural  Subject, 


Reports  or  Essays  competing  for  the  Prizes  must  le  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  or  before  March  1, 
1863.  Contributors  of  Papers  are  requested  to  retain  Copies  of  their 
Communications,  as  the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 


EULES  OF  COMPETITION  FOE  PEIZE  ESSAYS. 


1.  All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience 
or  observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books  or  other  sources.  Com- 
petitors are  requested  to  use  foolscap  or  large  letter  paper,  and  not  to  write  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to  a  stated  scale, 
shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 

3.  All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  sealed  cover, 
on  which  only  their  motto,  the  subject  of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that 
subject  in  the  Prize  List  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.* 

4.  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  open 
the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has 
been  awarded  is  written, -and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  empowered  to 
open  the  motto-paper  of  any  Essay  not  obtaining  the  Prize,  that  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's  objects ;  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  Essay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal  Committee. 


*  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  their  motto  on  the  enclosed  paper  on  which 
their  names  are  written,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 


liv  Prizes  for  Essays  and  Reports. 

(3.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  Prizes  shall  belong  to  the  Society, 
who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
Essays ;  and  the  other  Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers  ;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  consider  one  of 
the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately  detailed. 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which  calculations 
are  to  be  made. 

10.  No  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print. 

11.  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
candidate. 

12.  All  Essaj'S  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of  the 
Society,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1863. 


(      Iv      ) 


The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Charge  for  Analyses  to 
be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the  hond-fide  use  of  Membeis'- 
of  the  Society ;  who  (to  avoid  all  unnecessary  correspondence)  are 
particularly  requested,  when  applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of 
analysis  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  scliedule. 
The  cliarge  for  analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  specimens, 
must  be  paid  to  him  by  members  at  the  time  of  their  application. 

Xo.  1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peruvian  guano,  bone- 
dust,  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)        OS. 

„  2. — An  analysis  of  guano  ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture, 
organic  matter,  sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts, 
and  ammonia         ..  .,  •.  ..  ..  ..      10s. 

„  3. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively  to  the  average  of 
samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda    ..  ..      IQa. 

„  4. — An  analysis  of  super]^)hosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phos- 
phates only  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      10s, 

,,  5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the  pro- 
portions of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and 
insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia   ..      £1. 

„  (j. — An  analysis  (sufficient  for  the  determination  of  its  agricul- 
tural value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial  manure    ..  ..      £1. 

„  7. — Limestone  : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7s.  Qd. ;  the  propor- 
tion of  magnesia,  10s. ;  the  proportion  of  lime  and  mag- 

HCSlci  ••  ••  ■*  ••  ••  ••  ■•        JLOo* 

„    8. — Limestone  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 

sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  sand  and  clay      ..      £1. 

„    9  — Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay, 

sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime        ..  ..      £1. 

„  10. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil   ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      £3. 

„  11. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding- 
purposes  ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  oil, 
mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre  ; 
as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  in  the  aggregate         £1. 

„  12. — Analyses  of  any  vegetable  product  ..  ..  ..  ..     £1. 

„  13. — Analyses  of  animal  xiroducts,  refuse  substances  used  for 

manure,  &c.  . .  . .  . .  . .        from  10s.  to  30s. 

„  14.— Determination  of  the   "  hardness  "  of  a  sample  of  water 

before  and  after  boiling     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      10s. 

„  15. — Analysis  of  water  of  land  drainage,  and  of  water  used  for 

imgation     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ....      £2. 

„  16. — ^Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water  ..  ..      £1. 

jST.B. — Tlie  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  apj/Ucalle  to  the  case  of  persons 
commercially  engaged  in  the  Manufacture  or  Bale  of  any  Substance  sent  for 
Analysis. 

The  Address  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Society  is,  Dr.  Augustus 
VoELCKER,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  to  which  he  requests  that  all  letters 
and  parcels  (postage  and  carriage  paid)  should  be  directed:  for  the  convenience, 
however,  of  persons  residing  in  London,  parcels  sent  to  the  Society's  Office,  No. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  will  be  forwarded  to  Cirencester  once  or  twice  a  week. 


(      Ivi      ) 

iMcmSergs*  'i^eterinati)  i^ribikgcg* 


I. — Serious  or  Extensive  Diseases. 

Xo.  1.  Any  Member  of  the  Society  who  may  desire  professional  attendance 
and  special  advice  in  cases  of  serious  or  extensive  disease  amonp;  his  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs,  and  will  address  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  will,  by  return  of 
I^ost,  receive  a  reply  stating  whether  it  be  considered  necessary  that  Professor 
Simonds,  the  Society's  Veterinary  Inspector,  should  visit  the  place  where  the 
disease  prevails. 

No.  2.  The  remuneration  of  the  Inspector  will  be  21.  2s.  each  day  as  a 
professional  fee,  and  11.  Is.  each  day  for  personal  expenses  ;  and  he  will  also 
tie  allowed  to  charge  the  cost  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  locality  where  his 
services  may  have  been  required.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  the  Society,  but 
the  travelling  expenses  will  be  a  charge  against  the  applicant.  This  charge 
may,  however,  be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council, 
on  such  step  being  recommended  to  them  by  the  Veterinary  Oommittee, 

No.  3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased  stock,  will 
report  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  the  results  of  his  observations  and  pro- 
ceedings, which  Eeport  will  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

Xo.  4.  When  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  ]Tersonal  discharge  of  the 
duties  confided  to  the  Inspector,  he  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, name  some  competent  professional  person  to  act  in  his  stead,  who  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  of  remuneration. 

II. — Ordinary  or  Other  Cases  of  Disease. 

Members  may  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector  on  any 
case  of  disease  by  paying  the  cost  of  his  visit,  which  will  be  at  the  following 
rate,  viz.,  21.  2s.  per  diem,  and  traveUing  expenses. 

III. — Consultations  without  visit. 

Personal  consultation  with  Veterinary  Inspector           ..           ..  5s. 

Consultation  by  letter      ..          ..           ..           ..           ..           ..  5s. 

Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters.  10s. 

Post-mortem  examination,  and  rejjort  thereon  . .          ..           ..  10s. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  applications  during  each  half-year  being  required 
from  the  Veterinary  Inspector. 

IV. — Admission  of  Diseased  Animals  to  the  Veterinary  College  ; 
Investigations,  Lectures,  and  Eeports. 

No.  1.  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  the  same 
terms  as  if  they  were  Members  of  the  College  ;  viz.,  by  paying  for  the  kec]> 
and  treatment  of  cattle  10s.  {!)d.  per  Aveek  each  animal,  and  for  sheep  and 
pigs  "  a  small  proportionate  charge  to  be  fixed  by  the  Principal  according  to 
circumstances." 

No.  2.  The  College  has  also  undertaken  to  investigate  such  particular  classes 
of  disease,  or  special  subjects  connected  with  the  apjilication  of  the  Veterinarj'" 
art  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council; 

No.  3,  In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  lectures  now  given  by 
Professor  Simonds — the  Lecturer  on  Cattle  Pathology — to  the  pupils  in  the 
Eoyal  Veterinary  College,  he  will  also  deliver  such  lectures  before  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  at  their  house  in  ?Ianover  Square,  as  tlie  Council  shall  decide. 

No.  4.  The  lloyal  Veterinary  College  will  from  time  to  time  furnish  to  the 
Council  a  detailed  Report  of  the  cases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  treated  in  the 
Infirmary. 
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fCholmeley,  Sir  Montague  J.,  Bart.,  M.P. .  .Easton  Hall,  Colstersworth,  Line. 

tClive,  Rev.  Archer.  ..Whitfield,  Hereford 

iCopeland,  Alderman,  M.P....The  Poplars,  Leyton,  Essex,  N.E. 

Cotes,  John . . .  Woodcote,  Newport,  Shropsliire 

fCottenham,  Earl  of. .  .Tandridge  Court,  Tandridge,  Surrey 

Courtauld,  Samuel. .  .Gosfield  Hall,  Halsted,  Essex 

fCraven,  Earl  of. .  .Coombe  Abbey,  Coventry  , 

Curteis,  Major  Edward  Barrett. .  .Leesam  House,  Eye 

Darnley,  Earl  of. .  .Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend 
tDartmouth,  Earl  of. .  .Patshall  Hall,  Wolverhampton 
De  Grey  and  Ripon,  The  Earl. .  .Studley  Royal,  Ripon 
De  La  Warr,  Earl. .  .Buckhurst  Park,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex 

Denison,  John  Evelyn,  M.P Ossington,  Newark,  Nottinghamshire 

f  Derby,  Earl  of. . .  Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  Lancashire 

Bering,  Sir  Edw.  Cholmeley,  Bart Surreuden-Dering,  Pluckley,  Kent 

Devonshire,  Duke  of. .  .Holkar  Hall,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland 
Dickinson,  Francis  Henry. .  .King's  Weston,  Somerton,  Somersetshire 
Downshire,  Marquis  of. .  .Easthampstead  Park,  AVokinghani,  Berks 
jDysart,  Earl  of. .  .Buckminster  Hall,  Colstersworth,  Lincolnshire 

Egmont,  Earl  of.  ..Cowdray  Park,  Petworth 

Essex,  Earl  of. .  .Cassiobury  Park,  Watford,  Hertfordshire 

fEtwall,  Ralph. .  .Andover 

Evans,  Thomas  William,  5LP.. .  .Allestree  Hall,  Derby 

tEversley,  Viscount. .  .Heckfield  Place,  Hartford  Bridge,  Hants 

fExeter,  Marquis  of,  K.G Burghley  House,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire 

fEyre,  Charles. .  .Welford,  Newbury,  Berkshire 

Farquharson,  John  James. .  .Langton,  Blandford 

Feilding,  Viscount. .  .Downing,  Holywell 

fFellowes,  Edward,  M.P. ..  .Ramsey  Abbey,  Huntingdon 

Feversham,  Lord. .  .Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire 

fFortescue,  Earl. .  .Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon 

tFreeland,  H.  W.,  M.P. . . .  Chichester 

Freshfield,  James  William.  ..Mynthurst,  Leigh,  Reigate 

f  Fuller,  Francis. .  .21,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Gibbs,  Ben.  Thomas  Brandreth.  ..47,  Half  Moon  Street,  London,  W. 
•fGrey,  Earl. .  .Howick  House,  Alnwick 

Hale,  Robert  Blagdcn..  .Alderley  Park,  Wootton 

fHamilton-Nisbet,  Right  Hon.  R.  D.  C Bloxholnic  Hall,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire 

Hamond,  Anthony.  ..Westacre  Hall,  Brandon 
fHarcourt,  George  Simon. .  .71,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.  f 

Hartley,  W.  H.  H.. .  .Lye  Grove,  Cross  Hands,  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire 
Hatherton,  Lord. .  .Teddesley  Hall,  Peukridge 

Hayter,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Goodenough,  Bart.,  M.P..  .  .Stowberry  Park,  Wells, 
Somersetshire 

tHeneage,  George  Fieschi,  M.P Hainton  Hall,  Wragby 

fllenniker,  Lord..  .Thornham Hall,  Eye,  Suffolk 
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tHeywood,  Thomas  Percival. .  .Claremont,  Manchester 
tHill,  Viscount.  ..Hawkstone  Park,  Shrewsbury 
Hippisley,  Henry. .  .Lamhourne  Place,  Hungerford 
fHobbs,  William  Fisher.  ..Boxted  Lodge,  Colchester 
tHoghton,  Henry. .  .Bold  Hall,  Warrington 

■j-Holford,  R.  Stayner,  M.P Weston  Birt  House,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire 

Holland,  Edward,  M.P Dumbleton  Hall,  Evesham,  Worcestershire 

Hood,  Hon.  Col.  A.  Nelson. .  .Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 

Hope,  Henry  Thomas. .  .The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  Surrey 

Hoskyns,  Chandos  Wren. .  .Harewood,  Ross 

tHulse,  Col.  Sir  Edward,  Bart.. .  .Breamore  House,  Ford ingb ridge,  Hampshire 

+Hunt,  Zachary  D. . . .  Aylesbury 

Johnstone,  Sir  John  V.  B.,  Bart.,  M.P. . .  .Hackness  Hall,  Scarborough 

Kerrison,  Sir  Edward  Clarence,  Bart.,  M.P.. .  .140,  Piccadilly,  W. 
tKnight,  Frederick  Winn,  M.P.. .  .Wolverley  House,  Kidderminster 

Langston,  J.  Haughton,  M.P. .  ..Sarsden  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  K.G...  .Bowood  Park,  Calne,  Wiltshire 

tLeconfield,  Lord..  .Petworth  House,  Sussex 

fLe  Couteur,  Colonel. .  .Belle  Vue,  Jersey 

Legh,  William  John... Lyme  Park,  Stockport 

fLeicester,  Earl  of. . .  Holkbani  Hall,  Norfolk 

•f-Leigh,  Lord.  ..Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwickshire 

Lemon,  Sir  Charles,  Bart...  .Carclew,  Penrhyn,  Cornwall 

fLong,  Walter,  M.P.. .  .Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts 

fLonsdale,  Earl  of. .  .Lowther  Castle,  Penrith 

Lovelace,  Earl  of. . .  East  Horsley,  Ripley,  Surrey 

Marlborough,  Duke  of. .  .Blenheim  Park,  Oxon 

fMarshall,  William,  M.P Pattendale  Hall,  Penrith 

fMiles,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  M.P.. .  .Leigh  Court,  Bristol,  Somersetshire 

Mills,  Thomas. .  .Tolmers,  Hertford 

Montefiore,  J.  M. ...Worth  Park,  Crawley 

fMorrison,  Alfred.  ..Fonthill  House,  Hindon,  Wilts 

Murray,  Charles  Robert  Scott..  .Danesfield,  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire 

Naper,  James  Lennox  William. .  .Lough  Crew,  Old  Castle,  Ireland    ^ 
tNorthwick,  Lord... Athenaeum  Club,  S.W. 

Palmer,  Robert. ,  .Holme  Park,  Reading,  Berkshire 

Patten,  Col.  John  Wilson,"M.P.. .  .Bank  Hall,  Warrington,  Lancashire 

Pennant,  Hon.  Col.  Edw.  Gordon  Douglas,  M.P. . .  .Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor 

■f Perkins,  .'\.lgernon..  .Hanworth  Park,  Hounslow,  W. 

Pole,  E.  S.  Chandos. .  .Radbourne  Hall,  Derby 

■j-Popham,  Francis  Leyborne. .   Littlecott,  Hungerford,  Berks 

■fPortman,  Lord.  ..Bryanston  House,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire 

f  Powis,  Earl  of. . .  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool 

f Radnor,  Earl  of.  ..Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  Wilts 

Ratcliff,  Sir  John,  Knt.. .  .Wyddrington,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 

Rayleigh,  Lord. .  .Terling  Place,  Witham,  Essex 
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Ridley,  Sir  Matthew  White,  Bart.. .  .Blagdon,  Morpeth,  Northnmberland 
Rigg,  Jonathan. .  .4,  Chester  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Robartes,  Thos.  J.  Agar,  M.P. . .  .Lanhydrock  House,  Bodmin 
Rogersou,  John. .  .St.  Alban's  Villa,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
f  Rutland,  Duke  of. . .  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham 

Saint  Germans,  Earl  of. .  .Port  Eliot,  Devonport 

fSanford,  Edward  Ayshford.  ..Nynehead  Coui-t,  Wellington,  Somersetshire 
fScholey,  William  Stephenson. .  .Lauriston,  Larkhall  Lane,  Clapham,  S. 
fShadwell,  Lucas. .  .Fairlight,  Hastings 

Shelley,  Sir  John  Villiers,  Bart.,  MP...  .Mai-esfield  Park,  Uckfield,  Sussex 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Earl  of. .  Ingestre,  Staffordshire 
fSmith,  John  Abel.  ..37,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
•f  Sondes,  Lord . . .  Elmham  Hall,  Elmham,  Norfolk 

Sotheron-Estcourt,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  H.  S.  B.  E.,  M.P.. .  .Bowden  Park,  Chip- 
penham 
fSouthampton,  Lord. .  .Whittlebury  Lodge,  Towcester 
Stafford,  Lord. .  .Cotessy  Hall,  Norwich 
Stanhope,  John  Spencer... Cannon  Hall,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire 
-t-Stradbroke,  Earl  of.  ..Henham  Park,  Wangford,  Suffolk 
ISutton,  John  Manners ...  Kelham,  Newark,  Notts 

fTanqueray,  John  Samuel. .  .Hendon,  Middlesex 
Taunton,  Lord..  .Stowey,  Somersetshire 
tThompson,  H.  S„  M.P....Kirby  Hall,  York 
fThorold,  Sir  John  Charles,  Bart. . . .  Syston  Park,  Grantham 
fTorrington,  Viscount. .  .Yokes  Court,  Mereworth,  Kent 
Towneley,  Lieut. -Col.  Charles..  .Towueley,  Burnley,  Blackburn 
■j-Tunno,  Edward  Rose. .  .Warnford  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham 
Tuxford,  George  Parker. .  .246,  Strand,  W.C. 

Walsh,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P Warfield  Park.  Bracknell,  Berkshire 

Walsingham,  Lord. .  .Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk 
t Warner,  Edward,  M.P...  .Higham  Hall.  Woodford 
t Warwick,  Earl  of. .  .Warwick  Castle,  Warwick 
Westminster,  Marquis  of,  K.G. ..  .Motcombe  House,  Shaftesbury 
•fWhitbread,  William  Henry. .  .Southhill  House,  Bedford 

f  Williams-Chancellor,  the  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus,  Bart.. . . Llany wormwood  Park,  Carmar- 
thenshire 
Wilmot,  Edward  WooUett. .  .Buxton,  Derbyshire 
tWilson,  Fuller  Maitland. .  .Langham  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
f  Wilson,  Henry ...  Stowlangtoft  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Wilshere,  William. .  .The  Fry  the,  Welwyn 
Wood,  George..  .Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  Bart.,  M.P.. .  .Wynnstay,  Rhuabon,  Denbighshire 

Zetland,  Earl  of. . .  Aske  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
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fAbbey,  George.  ..Silsworth  Lodge,  Daventry 
Abbey,  John. .  .The  Grange,  Wellingborough 
Abbot,  Chas.  H.... Bower,  Long  Asbton,  Bristol 
Abbott,  Evelyn.  ..Lowdham,  Nottingham 

-{-Abbott,  Stephen,  jun Castleacre,  SwafTliam 

Abbott, \Vm..  .Hill  Farm,  Gt.Wigborough.Colchester 
Abercorn.Marq.of.  .ChesterfieldIio.,S.AudleySt.,W. 
-f Abergavenny,  Earl  of. ..Birling  Manor,  Maidstone 

Abraham,  Rev.  T.  E Barton  Place,  Mildenhall 

Abraham,  Tliomas . . .  Dnnster,  Taunton 

-J-Abrey,  Thos.  S.  H. . .  .^Yithara,  Essex 

•{-Ackers,  James..  .Prinknash  Park,  Painsnick 

Acland,  SirPere.  P.  F.  Palmer,  Bart.. .  .Bridgewater 

Acland,  Thos.  Dyke.  ..Sprydoncote,  Exeter 

f  Acworth,  N.  B...  .The  Hook,  Northaw,  Middlesex 

Ackroyd,  William..  .Otley 

■{-Adair,  A..  .Heatherton  Park,  Wellington,  Somerset 

Adair,  SirR.  Shafto, Bart.. .  .SiOA,  St.  James's  Square 

Adam,  Alexander. .  .Boulogne-sur-Mer 

Adams,  Capt.  G.  Curtis,  ll.N..  .Anstey  Hall, Coventry 

Adams,  G.  T...  .Hawkhurst,  Kent 

Adams,  Tlios. . .  .Kevv  House,  Marden,  Herefordshire 

Adcock,  William,  ..Farmdish,  Wellingborough 

tAdderley,Rt.  Hon.C.  B.,M.P..Hams  ilall.Minworth 

Adeane,  Henry  J.,M.P.. .  Babraham  Pk., Cambridge 

Adkins,  George  C.  ...The  Lightwoods,  Birmingham 

Adney,  G....Harley,  Much  Wenlock 

Adney,  John..  .Kowton,  Wellington,  Salop 

-{■Ahrens,  E..  .New  Schlagsdorf,  Schwerin,Mecklenbg. 

fAkroyd,  Edward,  M.P...Bank  Field,  Halifax 

Alderman,  Kev.  F.  C...  .Kintbury,  Hungerford 

Alderman,  Robert. .  .Farndish,  Wellingborough 

-f-Alderson,  Jolm,..Thornby  Villa,  Wigtou 

Aldous,  Robert... Burlingham,  Norwich 

Aldridge,  Edward. .  .Chippenham  Court,  Slough 

•f  Aldworth,  W.,  jun.. .  .Frilford,  Abingdon 

Alexander,  Caledon... Sudbury 

-{-Alexander,  Edward. .  .Leominster 

•{■Alington,  G.  M..  ..Swinhope  House,  Grimsby 

Alison,  John. .  .BriKhtlands,  Reigate 

•{■AUcroft,  J.  D Worcester 

AUday,  John. .  .Griston,  Watton,  Norfolk 
fAUen,  B.  Haigh...Longcrofts  Hall,  Lichfield 

Allen,  Clias.  W The  Moor,  Kington,  Herefords. 

Allen,  Henry... OaJ<field,  Hay,  Herefordshire 
Allen,  John  R  ...Lyngford  House,  Taunton 
Allen,  Major  Ralph  S.. .  .Bathampton,  Bath 
Allen,  Eev.  Dr Downham  Market,  Norfolk 


Allen,  Stephen  H Abbotts  Ann,  Andover 

Allen,  Thomas. .  .Thurmaston,  Leicester 
Allen,  Thomas. .  .Upton  Cottage,  Macclesfield 
Allen, W.T. . .  Little  Stambridge  Hall.Rochford,  Esse.K 
Allenby,  George. .  .Hallington,  Louth,  Lincolnshire 
tAllfrey,H.\V..  .Hemingford  IIo.,  Stratford-on-Avon 
fAUfrey,  Robert. .,  Wakefield  Park,  Reading 

Allender,  G.  M Manor  Farm,  QLiainton,AVinslow 

Allerton,  George  R Barling,  Rochford,  Essex 

Allington,  Rev.  J Little  Barford.St.Neot's,  Hunts. 

Allison,  Wm.  H.  Bilby..  .East  Retford 

AUix,  Charles.., Willoughby  Hall,  Grantham 

AUmett,  John. .  .Clapham,  S. 

AUsopp,  Henry. .  .Foremark  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent 

fAmbler,  Henry. . ,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax 

Ames,  John...Clevelands,  Lyme,  Dorset 

Ames,  George  Henry... Cote  House,  Bristol 

Ames,  Lionel... The  Hyde,  St.  Alban's 

fAmhurst,  W.  A.  T.. .  .Didlington  Park,  Brandon. 

Amos,  Charles  E..  .Greenfield  House,  Sutton,  S. 

f  Anderson,  Alexander, . . 

Anderson,  David..  .10,  Kenilworth  Square,  Dublin 

f Anderson,  R....Grey  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Anderson,  Robert  A. . .  .Cirencester 

Anderton,  G.jun How  den  Dyke,  Howden,  Yorks 

Anderton,  J.. .  .Cleckheaton,  Leeds 
Andre\ves,C.  J. . . .  Kate's  Grove  Iron-Works,  Reading 
Andrews,  Charles. .  .Harewood,  Ross 
Andrews,  Henry. . .  Wishford,  Salisbury 
Andrus,  Francis ...  Scadbury,  Soutlifleet,  Gravesend 
•  Angas,  Wm. . .  .Neswick,  DrifTield 
Angeworth,  Wm..  ..Eardington  House,  Bridgnorth 
Ankers,  Robert  B.... Huxley  Green, Chester 
fAnnandale,  P.. .  .Shotley  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
f  Anson,  Sir  John,  Bart.. . .  Avisford,  Arundel 
Anstey,  Samuel. .  .Monabilly  Farm,  Par  Station 
Anstice,  J...  .Madeley  Wood,  Wellington 
f  Anstruther,  J.  H.  L.. .  .Hintlesham  Hall,  Ipswich 
f  Anstruther,SirR.A.,Bt..Balcaskie,  Leven,  Fifeshire 
fAplin,  Henry . .  Combe  St. Nicholas,  Chard, Somerset 
f  Appach,Reginald . .  Maytham  Hall,  Rolvenden.Kent 

Appleby,  T.  Dawkins Briggate,  Leeds 

f  Applewhaite,  Edward..  Pickenham  Hall,  Sn  affham 
Araujo,  Captain  F.  J.  da  Silva. .  .Rio  de  Janeiro 
f  Arbuthnot,  John  A., .  .Coworth,  Chertsey,  Surrey 
Arbuthnot,  W.  U.. .  .Bridgen  Place,  Kent 
f  Arcedeckne,  Andrew. .  .Glevering  Hall,  Suffolk 
Argent,  John. .  .Manor  Farm,  Egham 
ArkcoU,  Thomas..  .Tlie  Meads,  Ea>tboume 
Arkell,  H.. .  .Butlers' Ct., Boddington,  Cheltenham 
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fArkell,  T.. .  .Pen  Hill  Farm,  Swindon,  Wilts 
Arkell,  Tlioraas. .  .Boddington,  Chelteuham 
Arkwright,  Rev.  J....  Mark  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex 
Arkwright,  Peter..  .W'illersby,  Matlock,  Derbyshire 
Armitage,  Arthur. .  .Moraston,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Armstrong,  G. .  .Heddon-on-the-Wall,  Nortlmrab. 
Armstrong,  George. .  .Thornton  Heath,  Surrey 
Armstrong,  H.,  M.D.. .  Peckhara  Ho.,  Peckhara,  S.E. 
Armstrong,  John. .  .Palterton,  Chesterfield 
Armstrong,  Robert..  .Over  Tabley,  Knutsford 
Armytage,  Col.  JI.  .Broomhill  Bank,Tonbridge  Wells 
Arnold,  I.ewin..  .Wilcot,  Marlboro',  Wilts 
Arnold,  Rev.  Richard  A...  .Ellough,  Beccles 
Arnot,  James. .  .Woodcote,  Carshalton,  S. 
Arnould,  Alfred  Henry. .  .Whitecross,  Wallingford 
Arthur,  Lieut.-Col.  C. . .  Mi.sterton  Hall,  Lutterworth 

Ashby,  T.  W Rutland  Terrace,  Stamford 

Ashcroft,  James... Cow  Lane,  Wavertree,  Liverpool 
.4^hcroft,  Thomas. .  .Walford,  Eccleshall,  Staffs. 
Ashdown,  S.  H. .  ..Uppington,  Wellington,  Salop 
Ashhurst.  John  H . . , .  Waterstock,  Oxford 
Aslilin,  John.  ..Firsby,  Spilsby 
Ashton,  G.  F...  .Stormer  Hill,  Totlington,  Bury 
fAshton,  Henry. .  .Woolton,  Liverpool 
■}•  Ashton,  T.  Henry. . . 

tAskew,  Sir  H Pallinsburn  Ho.,  Coldstream,  N.B. 

fAstbury,  William. .  .*,  Munster  Ter.,  Fulliam,  S.W. 
Astley,  F.  D.  R.  ...Duckinfield,  Ashtonunder-Lyne 
f  Astley,  F.L'Estrange..  .Melton Constable, Thetford 
i" Aston,  Samuel. .  .Bushwood  Lodge,  Warwick 
■J-Atlierton,  Tho...  .Chapel  House,  Speke,  Liverpool 
f  Athorpe,  J.  C  ..Dinnington  Hall,  Rotherham 
Athreton,  George  T.,  ..Beech  Cottage,  Wrexham 
Atkins,  A.  Edwin..  .Farnham  Court,  Slough,  Bucks 
Atkinson,  Benj.. .  .Mansion  Lodge,  Whitkirk,  Leeds 

Atkinson,  E Laurel  Bank,  Potternewton,  Leeds 

■j-Atkinson,  James. . .  Winderwath,  Penrith 
•j-Atkinson,  J.  H.  H.. ..  Angerton,  Morpeth 
Atkinson,  John. .  .Charlton,  Salisbury 
f  Atkinson,  W.. .  .Gt.  Rapers,  Buros  St.  Mary's 
Atkinson.  W.  S.. .  .Barrowby  Hall,  Whitkirk,  Leeds 
Atkinson,  William. .  .Ashton  Heyes,  Chester 
f  Atkinson,  W.  James. .  .Marlow,  Buckinghamshire 
Attenborough,  .1.  . ,  .Brampton  Ash,  Market  Harbro' 
Attwater,  J.  Gay. .  .Cubberley,  Cheltenham 
Aveland,  Lord. .  .Normanton  Park,  Stamford 
Avery,  Thomas  Cliarles. .  .Gloucester 
Awbery,  F.  D.. .  .St.  Lawrence  Wootton,  B,isingstok& 
Ayles, Stephen.  .Hall  PI.  Farm,  Braishfield,  Romsey 
■f-Aylesford,  Earl  of. . .  Packington  Hall,  Coventry, 
f  Aylmer,  H.. .  .West  Dereham, Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk 
f  Aylmer,  J.  B  ,  ..Fincham  Hall,  Downham,  Norfolk 
Aylmer,  John  H.. .  .Walworth  Castle,  Darlington 
f.^ylmer,  R.  B..  ..Wesfacre  Abbey,  Swaffham 
fAynsley,  J.  Murray..  .Underdown,  Ledbury 
fAytoun,  R.  S Inchdairnie,  Kirkcaldie,  N.B. 

B. 

fBabington,  Clia*.  C,  M. A. . .  St.  John's,  Cambridge 
fBack,  .lohn  Alfred..  Tliorpe  Hamlet,  Nor«ich 
Bacon,  Rev.  IL. .  .Baxterley  liectory,  Atherstone 
Bacon,  James,  Plnckley,  Ashford,  Kent 


Bacon,  Samuel,  jun.. .  .Ratclffe  Culey,  Atherstcmt- 
fBackhouse,  Edmund. .  .Polam  Hill,  Darlington 
Badcock,  Benjamin..  .Broad  Street,  Oxford 
Badcock,  Henry. .  .Taunton 
Badcock,  P.... 36,  Eastbourne  Terr.,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Badger,  W.  H Syerscote  Mnnor,  Tamv.orth 

Badliam,  G.  D., .  .Bulmer,  Sudbury 
fBagot,  Kt.  Hon.  Lord..  .Blithefield,  Rugeley,  Stall. 
Bagster,  Benjamin . . .  Watford 

fBailey,  James. .  .Nynehead,  Wellington,  Somerset 
f  Bailey,  Wm.. .  .Hazling,  Belford,  Northumberland 
fBaillie,  Hamilton. ,  .Ash  Hall,  Cowbridge 
Baillie,  Wra.  Hunter.  ..4,  Upper  Harley  Street 
fBaillie,  Evan.  ..St.  .Austin's,  Torquay 
Baily,  Rev.  H.  G....The  Vicarage,  Swindon 
Baily,  J.,  sen....  113,  Mount  Street,  Berkeley Squnre 
Baily,  T.  F...  .Hall  Place,  Lei-h,  Tunbridge 
Bainbrigge,  W.  H..  .Woodseat,  Ashbourne,  Derbysli. 

Baines,  F.  W Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor  Great  Park 

Baker,  Anne..  .Grendon,  Atherstone 

Baker,  Benjamin  Heath . . ,  Acle,  Norwich 

Baker,  George  W.. .  .Parknook,  Quorndon,  Derby 

•j-Baker,  Lake  J...  .Hargrave,  Kimbolton 

Baker,  James. .  .Drayton  Bassett,  Tamworth 

•f Baker,  John. . . 

■j-Baker, Sir  E.  Baker,  Bart..  .Ranston  Ho.,  BIandfo-r<i 

fBaker,  T.  Barwick  L..  .Hard  wick  Court,  Glouces^er 

Baker,  Thomas. . .  Barton,  Cambridge 

Baker,  William. .  .Purewe'l  House,  Christchurch 

fBaker,  William  H. .  .Westington,  Campden,  Gloin-. 

Baldwin,  B.  F.  .  ..The  Ox  Leasowes, Tardebigg 

Baldwin,  John Luddington,  Stratfoid-on-Avon 

Balfour,  D.. .  .Balfour  Castle,  Kirkwall,  N.B. 

Ball,  ("apt.  Thomas. .  .85,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin 

fBalmer,  Thomas... Fochabers,  N.B. 

Balston,  Thomas. .  .Chart  Sutton,  Staplehurst 

Bancks,  James. .  .Prebendal  House,  Thame 

Bancroft,  William. .  .Clift.m  Campvill,  Tamworlli 

fBankes,  John  Scott. .  .Soughton  Hall,  Northoj 

Banks,  Ed.  R.  R.  G...  .Sliolden  Lodge,  Deal 

f  Banks,  John  Jackson. . .  Kendal 

Banks,  Wm.  J. ..West  Cliff,  Dover 

f  Bannerman,  Alexander.  ..Soutli  Cottnge,  Cliorlev 

fBannerman,  Henry ..  .Hunton  Court,  Maidstone 

Bannister,  J.  S... Weston,  Pembridge,  Herefordsliir*' 

Banwell,  William. .  .Little  Marlow,  Bucks 

Barber,  Miles. .  .Barlborou:;h,  Chesterfield 

Barber,  S.  W.  ..Hayton  Castle,  Bawtry 

f  Barbour,  George. .  .Bolesworth  Castle,  Chester 

f  Barbour,  R. . . .  Bolesworth  Castle,  Chester 

Barchard,  F.. .  .Horsted  I'Uce,  Horsteii,  Uckfield 

Baring,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.. .  Melchit  Park,  Salisburi 

Baring,  John . .  .Oakwooil,  Chichester 

f  Barker,  Edward. .  .Ruddington,  Notts 

f  Barker,  G.  L  Raymond..  .20,  Koyal  Crescent,  Bath 

f  Barker,  H.B.  Ra\  mond. . . University  CI  ,  Suffolk  Ht. 

Barker,  II..  ..Suffolk  Fire  Ollice.  Bury  St.  Edmund'j. 

Barker,  J.  H..  ..Rowsley,  Bakewell,  Derhy.sliire 

Barker,  Walter  R.  H.. . .  \\  ant  age 

Barlow,  F,  .  .The  Shrulibery,  HasUeton,  Woodbridj** 

Barlow.Uev.P. . .  CockfieldRec.,Staindrop,Darlingtii. 

Barnard,  Cliarles, .  .Norw  icli 

Barnard,  Fulke  Toovev. .  .Albion  Chambers,  Bristol 
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Barnardiston,  Nathaniel  C.  ..The  Ryes,  Sudbury 
Karneby,  J.  HabinHton. .  .Brockhamiiton,  Worcester 
fBarneby,  William.  ..Clater  Park,  Bromyard 
Barnes,  C.  ..Chorley  Wood  House,  Rickmansn'orth 
Barnes,  Ralph. .  .Eveter 

fBarnes,  T The  Qiiinta,  Chirk,  N.  Wales 

Barnes,  Thomas..  .Westland,  Moynalty,  co.  Meath 
fBarnett,  Cliarles    Stratton  I'k.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
Barnett,  Henry .  ..Ghmpton  Park,  Woodstock 
Barnett,  J.. .  .Ilemerih  m  Hill,  Henley-on-Thames 
Barnett,  R..  ..  \Ieopl.am  Court,  (Jravesend 
Barratt,  .lolin  R.. . .  Maiden  Hill,  Penritli 
Barrett,  G.  A.  . .    Kate's  Grove  Iron- Works,  Reading 
Barrett,  John  B....  Milton  House,  Sleventon,  Berks 
Barringion,  Vise. .  .Beckett  House,  Faringdon, Berks 
Barrington,  Wm. . .  Thorley ,  Isle  of  Wight 
Barroby,  Miss  Eli/.al)etli. .  .Dishforth,  Thirsk 
fBarrow,  Chas.  .lames  .  .Southwell,  Notts 
■fBarrow,  John  Jame-;. .  .Normanton  Hall,  Southwell 
fBarrow,  Wm.. .  .Billirooke  House.Wolverhampton 
Barrs,  T. . . .  Brompion  Hall,  Churchstoke,  Salop 
•j-Barstow,  Charl-  s  I).. .  .Garrow  Hill,  York 
Barter,  Rev.  C.  .  .Sarsden,  Chipping  Norton 
Barter,  George. .  .Sarsclen,  Chipping  Norton 

Bartholomew,  W G  iltho,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire 

■{•Barthropp,  N.  G.. .  .Cretin^ham,  Wickham  Market 
•{•Barton,  Charles. .   Holbrook  House,  Winoantou 
Barton,  Geraid, .  .Fumlenhall,  Wymondham 
fBarton,  Rev.  H.  N. . .  St.  Krvan  Rectory,  Padstow 

f  Barton,  J.  H Stapleton  Park,  Hontef<act 

Barton,  Richard.    .C'aldy  Manor,  Birkenhead 

fBarwell,  Thomas..   Leicester 

Baskerville,  H...Crawshay  Park,  Reading,  Berks 

Bass,  Michael  T.,  M.P.   .  .  Burton-on  Trent 

Bass,  W.. .  .Ducken Held  Lodge,  .\sliton-under-Lyne 

Bassett,  Richard.  ..Bonvi  stone,  Cardiff 

Bastard,  T.  Iloilock. ,  .Charlton  Marshall,  Blandford 

•fBatard,  T.  M.  Beanla. . .  Kamsden  Grays,  Billericay 

Bate,  Edward  . .  KeUte'ton,  Flintshire,  N.W. 

Bate,  Samuel. .  .Springlields,  Newcastle-under-Lyme 

fBateman,  Henry..  Asthall,  Witney,  Oxfordshire 

-j-Bates,  George.  ..lUaxiiall  Hall,  Wickham  Market 

Bates,  Thomas,  jun.. ..  Eaton  Grei  n,  Luton,  Beds. 

Bathurst,  Earl   ..Cirencester,  Gloucestershire 

Bathurst,  Hon.  Wm.  L 38,  Half-Moon  Street,  W. 

Bathurst,  Lt.-Col.,  M  P. ..Clarendon  Pk.,  Salisbury 
•f-Batson,  Thos.. .  .Combe  House,  Hath 
Batt,  William  Henry. .  .West  Drayton,  Uxbridge 
Battcock,  F. . .  Heminiiford  Abbotts,  St.  Ives,  Hunts 
Batten,  Abraham. . ,  Ayott  St.  Peter's,  Welwyn,  Herts 
■f-Batten,  John. .  .Yeovil,  Somersetshire 

i-Baxendale,  J Woodside,  Whetstone,  Middlesex 

Baxendale,  Ricliad  15..  ..Woodside,  Whetstone,  N. 

Baxter,  II.  J...Cliea(lle,  Cheshire 

Baxter,  Roliert. . .  Donraster 

■j-Bayden,  Thomas.    .Hyihe,  Kent 

Bayes,  Charles. . .  Kettering 

Bayley,  Daniel  (Cnptain). . .'' allaght,  co.  Dublin 

Bayley,  'I'homas.  ..Lenton,  Nottingham 

Bayley,  William. .  .Britwell  Farm,  Maidenhead 

Bayne,  William. .  .High  street,  Oxford 

Bayning, Rt.Him.-tliev.  I,d..  .Iloningham  Hall,Norf. 

Bayiand,  Joseph. .  .Kingley  .\rrow,  Alcester 


Beach,  Joseph. .  .Flour  Mill,  Dudley 
tBeach,S.r  M.  E.  H  ,  Bt..  .WiUiamstripPk.,  Fairfori 
•f-Beadel,  lames.  ..Brooratield  Lodge,  Chelmsford 
Beailel,  Wm.  James. .  Chelmsford 
Beadon,  Rev.  P.... North  Stoneham  Rectory,  Hants 
Beale,  E.  T....237,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
■J-Beale,  William..  .Larkins  Farm,  Chidd-ngstone 
fKean,  Alf.  W.. .  .Castle  Ho.,  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent 
•j^Bearcroft,  E....Mere  Hall,  Droitwich,  WorcestersJi. 
Beard,  John.  ..Linton,  Burton-on-Trent 
Beard,  W.. .  .Tormarton,  Cross  Hands,  Cirencester 
Beards,  Thomas. .  .Stowe  Park,  Buckingham 
Beam,  William   . .  I  inedon  Hill,  Higliam  Ferrer* 
fBeart,  Robert  ...Godmanchester,  Huntingdonshire 
Beaseley,  John . . . Brampton,  Northampton 
■fBeattie,  James. .  .Newbie  House,  Annan,  N  B. 
Beauchamp,  Chas.  D. . .  .2!,  Upper  Seymour  St.,  W. 
fBeauchamp,  Earl. . .  .Madrestield  Court,  Worcester 
Beauchamp,Sir  T.  W.  B.,  Bt..  .Langley  HI.,  Norwidt 
Beaumont,  i;.  B.. . .  Woodhall,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire- 
Beaumont,  Francis  IL. .  Buckland  Court,  Reigate 
•j-Heaumont,  Geo.,  jun...  .Bridgeford  Hill,  Notts, 
f  Beaumont,  J.  A.. .  .Park  House,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
f  Beaumont,  W.  B...  By  well  Hall,  Newc.-on-Tyne 
Beaven,  Charles. .  .Clyffe  Pypard,  Wootten  Bassett 
Becher,  Rev.  Jo:in  Drake. .  .Southwell 
Beck,  Charles  W.. .  .Upton  Priory,  Macclesfield 

Beck,  J St.  Ann  Street,  Lynn,  Norfolk 

Beck,  Peter. .  .Shrewsbury 

Beckett,  Richard  Trim. .  .Oulton  Farm,  Tarporle^ 

Beckett,  Wm.,  M.P. . .  .Kirkstall  Grange,  Leeds 

Beckitt,  Richard... Watton  Abbey,  Drillield 

Beck  with.  Rev.  H..  Eaton  Constantine,  WeUngtn.,Sal. 

Beddard,  J.. .  .HoUoway  Ho.,  Prestwood, Stourbridge 

Bsddoe,  Richard  C 4,  WhetherellPlace,  Clifton 

Beecroft,  William.  ..Upton,  Chester 
Beever,  Rev.  William  Holt  ..Cowbridge 

Beevor,  Henry Blyth,  Worksop 

Beevor,  John,  M.D. . .  .Newark  on-Trent 

Begbie,  .\lexander. .   Lytham,  Preston,  Lancashire 

Belcher,  Charles. . .  Little  Coxwell,  Faringdon 

+Beldam,  Valentine Roysion,  Hertfordshire 

-j-Bell,  Daniel.  ..HoUins,  Whitehaven 

Bell,  ("apt   Henry. .  .Chalfont  Lodge,  Cheltenham 

Bell,  Williams  R.   .  .(iillingham,  Bath 

Bell,  John. .  .Breaks  Hall,  ••Appleby,  Westmorelan,^ 

Bell,  Matthew. .  .Bourne  Park,  Canterbury 

Bell,  Thos Brampton  Town  Foot,  Cumberlaml 

Bell,  William  Read Gillingham,  Bath 

j- Hence,  Capt...  .Kentwell  Hall,  Long  Melford 
Bence,  Henry  A.. .  .Thorington  Hall,  Saxmundhan* 
Benington,  T. .  .Wallingfen  Ho.,  North  ( 'ave,Yorks_ 

Benington,  William Stnckton-upon-Tees 

fBennell,  Joseph. .  .Hitchin,  Herts 

f  Bennett,  B.  E. .  .Marston  Trussell  Hall,  Rugby 

Bennett,  E.  . .  .Bedstone  Ho.,  Aston-on-Clun,  Salop> 

Bennett.  George. .  .30,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Bennett,  Rev.  Heniy  Thorpe. .  .Egham 

Bennett,  James. .  .Ingestone,  Ross 

Bennett,  John . .    Little  Rissing«on,  Biirford,  Oxon 

Bennett,  John  Ewins. . .  Kosworth  Grange,  Riigbv 

Bennett,  .Jos.  B.  H Tuibury,  Burton-on-Trent 

Bennett,  T.. .  .Park  Farm,  Woburn,  Bedfordshire 
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Bennett.  Thos.  Oatley. .  .Bruton,  Somersetshire 

Bennett,  \Vm.. .  .Re-ent  Street,  Camhri.lge 

Bennion,  Ed.  David. .  .Summer  Hill,  Oswestry 

Benson,  Alan. .  .Pa pcastle,  Cockermouth 

fBenson,  George. . .  Lutwyche  Hall,  Wenlock,  Salop 

Benson,  .Tolm. . .  Tavistock 

BentJill,  Edward  H  . .  .Heybridge,  Maldon,  Essex 

Bentley,  Henry. .  .Woodlesiord,  Leeds 

Bentley,  Robert  .Tolin..  .Firmingley  Park,  Bawtry 

Benyon,  Rev.  E.  R Culfoid  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edm. 

fBenyon,  R.,  M.P Englelield  House,  Reading 

Beridge,  Rev.  Basil  . .  Algarkirk,  Spalding 

-|Berners,  John. .  .Holbrook,  Ipswich 

fBerney,  Sir  Hanson,  Bart...  .Sheepy,  .\therstone 

Berry,  Kemp. . .  Woodgate,  Beckley,  Sussex 

Besley,  Henry. .  .South  S'reet,  Exeter 

Bessborough,  Earl  of. .  .PilUown,  Ireland 

+Best,  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.... Abbotts  Ann,  Andover 

Best,  Rev.  Thomas. .  Red  Rice  House,  Andover 

Bethell,  William. . .  Rise,  Beverley 

Betteley,  Joseph. .  .Oaktield,  Nantwich 

Bettinson,  R ('awthorpe.  Bourne,  Lincolnshire 

Betts,  John. .  .King's  Langiey,  Hertlordshire 

Bevan,  Heckford. . .(_ Banker),  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Beverley,  Benjamin..  .Leeds 

Beverley,  Matiliew  B. ..  .Leeds 

Beviss,  John. .  .Sydling,  Dorchester,  Dorset 

Bidden,  G.  Arthur. .  .Ipswich 

•f-Biddell.  Manfred. .  .Playford,  Ipswich 

■fBiddell,  Herman. .  .Playford,  Ipswich. 

fBiddpll,  W.. . .  Hawbtead  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Biddulph,  Robert. . .  Ledbury,  Herefordshire 

Biddulph,Col.R.M.,M.P..  Chirk  Castle, Chirk.N.W. 

Biel.W St.  Leonard's  Farm,Beaulieu,  Southpton. 

Bigg,  E.  Smith..  .The  Hyde,  .Slaugliam,  Sussex 
Bigg,  T. . .  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover  Street,  S.E. 
Bigge,  Chas.  Selby . .  Hourton  Grange, Much  Wenlock 
Bigge,  Matthfw  Robt.... 
Biggs,  .lames. .  .Des-bnrough,  Kettering 
Bill,  John. .  .Trent  Vale,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Billington, Leonard. .  .Bull  Hotel.Preston, Lancashire 
Bingham, Col. R.H. . .  Binghams.Melcombe, Dorchester 

Birch,  William  John R.  A.  College,  Cirencester 

Birch,  Wyrley . . .  Writliam  Park,  Thetford 
•}-BirchaU,  T. . .  Kibbleton  Hall,  Preston,  Lancashire 
fBirchara,  William  G....Dunton,  Kakenhara 
Bird,  Geo...  .Chessington  Court,  Kingston,  S.W. 
•}"Biid,  J...  .Yaxley,  Stilton,  Huntingdonshire 
Bird,  Josiali. .  .Shouldliam  Abbey,  Do«nham  Market 
fBird,  Rev.  J.  Wallei . . .  Briston,  East  Dereham 
■j-Birkbeck,  Henry. .  .Norwich 
•j-Birkbeck,  Robert. .  .(Jatton,  Reigate 

Birket,  C Plungington  Hall,  Pre.ston,  Lancashire 

Birkin,  liichard. . .  ."ipsley  llou-e,  Notiiiigliam 
Birmingham,  Wm.. . .  Killerton,  BroadcUst,  Devon 

Birt,  Jacob ou,  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Biscoe,  r.P.H.. .  .Kingellie  House,  Newton, Inverness 
Bishop,  John. . .:!,  The  Walk,  Market  I'l.,  Norwich 
Black,  i:d«ard. .  .High  Street,  Boston 
Black,  .lames. .  .'.id,  lireat  lieorge  Street,  S.W. 
Black,  John.  ...Marske  Kami,  Redcar,  Yorlishire 
Blackbourn,  D....  Temple  Brewer,  Slea:oid,  LiiiC. 
Blackburne,  Jas.  Taddy ...  17,  Parl.ament  St.,  f^.W. 


Blackburne,  J.  I Hale,  Warrington" 

Blackburne,  Lt.-Col.L,  jun.. .  .Hale  Hall,'W'arrington 

Blackden,  J.C Heathorslaw  Mo., Coldstream, N.B. 

fBlacker,  M.  M.. .  .Claremount,  Claremorris,  Mayo 
Blackett,  Sir  E.,  Bart. ...  Mat  fen,  Newcastle-on-Ty  ne 
Hlackstone,  J.. . .  1, Gloucester  Rd.,Regent'sPk.,N.W. 
Blagrave,  Col.  John. .  .Calcot  Park,  Reading,  Berks 
-[■Blair,  John. . . 
Blake,  Alfred. .  .Sutton,  Stanton- Harcourt,  Witney 

Blake,  Francis  John Norwich 

Blake,  Jas. Birchmore,  Blackwater,  Isle  of  Wight 

Blake,  Thos.. .  Sycamore  Ho.,  Dynchurch,  Folkestone 
Blake,  William. .  .Bridge,  South  I'ethtTton 

Blake,  W'm.  John Danesbury,  SVelwyn 

Bland,  George. .  .Coleljy  Hall,  Lincoln 
Bland,  William. .  .Hartlip,  Sittingbourne 
Blane,  Colonel  Robert. .  .2nd  Life  Guards 
-j-Blanshard,  Richard. .  ..iS,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Blashill,  Henry Steps  Farm,  Downhill,  Hereford 

Blencowe,  J.  George,  M.P Danny,  II  urstpierpoint 

f  Blencosve,  Robert  A...   The  Hooke,  Lewes 
Blencowe,  Robert  Willis. .  .'I'lie  Hooke,  Lewes 
Blenkiron,  William. .  .Middle  Park,  Eliham 

f  Blisset,  Rev.  H Letton,  Weobley,  Hereford 

Blomlield,  John. .  .Warliam,  Wells,  Norfolk 
Bloomer,  G.  B...  The  Farm,  Lower  Stonnall,  Walsall 

Bloxsidge,  Samuel Warwick 

Blundell,  J Bursleden,  Southampton 

Blundell,  John... Crook  Hall,  Chorley 

Blundell,  W.  H.. .  .Broadwaters  Mill,  Kidderminster 

Blurton,  W.  Mountfort. .  .Field  Hall,  Uttoxeter 

Blyth,  D'Urban. .  .Great  Massingham,  Rougham 

Blyth,  H.  E.. .  .Sussex  Farm,  Buruhara.  Lynn 

f  Blyth,  James. .  .24,  Hyde  Park  tiarilens,  \V. 

■f  lioard,  John. . .  Westerhani,  Sevenoaks 

Boards,  Edward. .  .Edmonton,  N. 

Boards,  William. .  .Edmonton,  N. 

-j-Boby,  Charles. .  .Stutton,  Ipswich 

Bodenham,  Charles. .  .Hereford 

fBody,  R.  B....IIyde  End,  Shinfield,  Reading 

Boger,  Deeble. . .  Wolsdon,  Devon  port 

•j-Koghurst,  William  P.. .  .Frating  Abbey,  Colchester 

Bogue,  Jolm  Morris. .  .Westward  Park    Wilton 

BoileaUjSir  J.P.,  Bt. . .  Ketteringham  Pk.Wy  mndhm. 

Bolden,  Samuel  E.. .  .Springfield  Hall,  Lancaster 

•j-Bolitho,  Edward. .  .Pendiverne,  Penzance 

fliolitho,  T.  S.. . .  Pendlverne,  Penzance 

•f-Rolitho,  William Penzance 

fBolton,  Lord. .  .Bolton  Hall.  Bedale 
Bolton,  Daniel. .  .Barley  Paik,  Wiiney,  Oxon 
Bond,  Barnabas.  ..Alburgh,  HarlestoU;  Norfolk 
Bond,  Benjamin. .  .Draycot,  Cheadle,  Sraffoidshire 
Bond,  Frederick. .  .W'iiitelaci-ington,  llmiuster 
Bond,  George.  .  Earl  .*^oham,  Wrkham  M.arket 
Bond,  Rev.  N...  .The  Grange,  Holme.  Wareham 

Bond,  Robert 10,  Queen  Street,  Ipswich 

Bone,  Henry. .  .Avon,  Ringwood,  Hants 
Bonnell,  J.  H... Felling  Place,  t)ld  Windsor 
f  Bonner,  II.  C... East  Rudliam,  Rougliam,  Norfolk 
Bonus,  Schroder. .  .Point  House,  Blacklieaih,  S.E. 
fliootli,  James  Godfrey ..  .Ilamburgli 

Booth,  John  B Killerliy,Catterick,  Yorkshire 

Booth,  John. .  .Cotliam,  Newark,  Nottingliamsliire 
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Booth,  Richard. .  .Warlaby,  Northallerton 

Booth,  S.  Lister Bramley,  Leeds 

Booth,  W.  H 

Bootli,  Sir  Williamson,  Bt.. .  .Paxton  Park,  St.  Neots 
fBorough,  C.  B.. .  .Chetwynd  Pk.,  Newport,  Salop 
Bortliwick,  John. . .  Prospect,  Carrickfergus 
■J-Bortier,  Monsieur. .  .La  Panne 
Borton,  John. . .  Barton-le-Street,  Mai  ton 
Bosanquet,  Rev.  R.  W. . .  .Roch,  Alnwick 
Bosley,  John. .  .Lower  Leyde,  Hereford 
Bostock,  Ellis... 41,  Hunter  St.,  Brunswick  Square 
Bostock,  Thomas. .  .Hill  Top,  Burslem 
■f-Bottield,  Beriah..  .Norton  Hail,  Daventry 
fBotliam.  George. . .  Wexham  Court,  Slough,  Bucks 
Botly,  William. . .  Martin,  Salisbury 
Bott,  William. .  .Nantwich 

Botteley,  Thos.  Downes.  .Black  Lake,  W.  Bromwich 
Botting,  William... Westmeston  PL,  Hurstpierpoint 
Bouclierett,  Henry  Robert. .  .Willint;ham,  Lincoln 

•f-Houck,  J'ohn  T 13,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester 

Boultbee,  J Noyadd  Ho.,  Aberayron,  South  Wales 

•{■Bourn,  J. , jun. ..  .Mauley,  Cleobury-Mortimer 
Bourne,  John. .  .Hildenstone,  Slone,  StaflTordshire 
Bourne,  William. .  .Atherstone 

Bouverie,  Hon.  P.  P.,  M.P  ...Brymore,  Bri(l!,'ewater 
Bowen,  George. .  .Coton  Hall,  I'rees,  Market  Drayton 

Bowen,  P.  W. Shrawardine  Castle,  Shrewsbury 

•fBower.  Edw.  Greves.  .Closworth,  Slierborne,  Dorset 
Bower,  Capt.  Thomas  B. . .  hverne  House,  P.laudfonl 
Bowler,  Wm.  Anthony... 9,  Whitehall  I'lace,  S.W. 
Bowly,  David. .  .Cirencester 
Bowly,  Edward. .  .Siddinyton  House,  Cirencester 
Bowser,  R. .  .Bishop  Auckland,  Durham 

■f-Bowyer,  Capt.  H.  A Steeple-Aston,  Woodstock 

Box,  John... Civil  Engineer 

Boxall.  W.  B Strathtieldsaye,  Winchlield 

Boyer,  W.  ..Skeffington  Vale,  Billesden,  Leicester 
Boys,  Jolin.  ..Gohlhanger,  Maldoii 
Boys,  Robert. .  .Eastbourne 

Braby,  James. . .  MayhanUs,  Rudgwick,  Horsham 
Braceliri>ige,  C.  H.. .  .Atherstone  Hall,  Atherstone 
Bradburne,  J.  Hanbury..  .Pipe  Place,  Lichlield 
Bradbury,  i  homas. . .  Longroyd,  Krighouse 
Bradbury,  Thomas  Swanwick. .  .Winsford,  Cheshire 
Bradbury,  Win.. .  .Bradley  Green  Colliery,  Congleton 
Braddock,  Henry. . .  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Bradford,  Thomas..  .Cathedral  Steps,  Manchester 

Bradley,  Thomas Richmond,  Yorksliire 

•j-Bradshaw,  John. .  .Knowle,  Cranley,  Surrey 
Bradshaw.W  ..SladeHo.,  Levenshiilme,  Manchester 
Bradstock,  Tliomas  S.. ,  Cobrey  Park,  Ross 
Braginton,  George. .  .Torrington,  Devon 
f  Braikenrid^e,  J.  H. . .  .Chew  Magna,  Bristol 
Bramlev,  <'harles. .  .Fiskerton  Hall,  Lincoln 

Bramwell,  C HaidwickeHall,  Ferry  Hill,  Durham 

Brand,  Hon.  Henry,  M.P Glynde,  Lewes 

f  Brander.  R.  B  . .  .Tanbridge  House,  Horsham 
Branwhite,F..  .Chapel House,  Long  Melford, Suffolk 
Brasnett,  J..  .  .Hilboro'  Lodge,  Brandon,  Norfolk 
Bravender,  John. .  .Cirencester 
Bray,  George... The  Haven,  Dilwyn,  Leominster 
-J-Braybrooke,  Lord. . .  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden 
f  Breach,  J.  G. . . . 


Breavington,  W.  G.  K. .  .Bath  Road,  Hounslow,  W. 
Brebner,  James.  .Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor  Great  Park 
Brett.  John. .  .Burton  Jojce,  Notiinyhum 
Brett,  John. .  .Oxton  Grange,  Southwell 
Brett,  John  Lowdham. .  .Corfe  Lodge,  Wimborne 
•f-Bretts,  Chas. , .. 

Brewster,  .las.. .  .2,  W'esiboume  Road,  Barnsbury,  N. 
Brewster,  S.  N..  ..Beacon  Hill  House,  Woodbricige 
Brewster,  Wm.. .  .Whiston  Hall,  Penkridge,  Staffs. 
Brickwell,  C.  J.. .  .Overthoqje  Lodge,  Banbury 
Bridue,  Thomas  ..W\nloid  Eagle,  Dorchester 
Bridge,  Thomas. .  .Hiittsbury,  Ingatestone 
Biiggs.  John  A.. .  .Eastgate  House,  Tenterden 
fBriggs,  Hawdon. .  .Birstwith  Hall,  Ripley,  Yorksh. 
Briggs,  Rev.  T.  Barker  W. .  .Caple  Lodge,  Folkestone 
fBriglit,  John. .  .Teddesley  Park  Faim, Penkridge 

Bright,  John,  M  D 19,  Manchester  Square 

Briiickman,  Lady. .  .Sundorne  Casle,  Shrewsbury 
fBrise,  Lieut.-Col.  S.B.li..  .Finchingfieid,  liraintree 
-j-Broadliurst.  John. ,  .Foston,  Derliy 
Broadmead,  Philip. .  .Milverton,  Somerset 

Kromet,  William  R Cocksford,  Tadcaster 

BromlicUl,  H..  .Blockle\  Vicarage,  Moreton-in-Marsh 
Biomley,  James. .  .Cockerham,  Lancaster 
Bromley,  John. .  .Derby 

Bromley,  John Lancaster 

Bromley,  Robert. .  .Derby 
Bromw  ich,  Thomas. .  .Woolston,  Coventry 
Brook,  Arthur  Saw  yer. . .  Bexhill,  Hastings 
Brook,  J..  .Park  Farm,  St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  Wight 
Brooke,  Edward. .  .Marsden  House,  Stockport 
Brooke,  John  W....Sibtou  Park,  Yoxlord, Suffolk 
Brooke,  John,  jun..  ..Capel,  Ipswich 
Brooke,  Rev.  John. .  .Haiighton,  Shiffnal 

fBrooke,  SirR.,  Bart Norton  Priory,  Runcorn 

Brooke,  T.  J.  Langford. .  .Mere  Hull,  Ivtiiitslord 
+  l!rooke,  William.  ..Ni'rlhgate  House,  Huddersfield 
fBrooke,  Sir  W.De  Capell,  Bart...  .Market-Harbro' 
Brookes,  Wm.,  Captain. . .  Elmstree  House,  Tetbury 
fBrooks,  Bernard. .  .L\  ford,  Abingdon 
Brooks,  James  IL. .  .Henley-on-i  lianies 

Broiiks,  J.  M 7,  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester 

Brouks,  Samuel. .  .Bank,  Manchester 

Broomfield,  Thomas Lauder,  N.B. 

Broomhall,T.  T..  .Beech  Cliff, Newcastle,  Staffords. 
Broiighton,  Rev.  C. .  .Norbury  Rectorj,  Ashbourne 

Broughton,  E.  D Wistaston  Hall,  Ninitwich 

Broughton,  J. . .  Almingtou  Hall,  Market  Drayton 
Brown,  David. .  .Cathendine  House,  Brecon 

-j-Hrown,  Douglas 15,  Heitfoid  Street,  Mayfair 

Brow  n,  Edward. . .  Estate  Office,  Northallerton 
Brown,  George. . .  Avebury,  Cliippeuhara 
Broun,  George. .  .Roborough  House,  Barnstaple 
fBrowii,  Rev.  H.  H.... 
Brown,  Henry. .  .Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

Broi<  n,  James 17,  Minto  Street,  Edinburgh 

Brown,  John. .  .Tring 

Blown.  John Coldham  Hall,  Wisbeach 

Brown,  John. .  .Compton,  Newbury 
Brown,  J    Washbourne. .  .Ufci.tt.  Swindon 

Brown,  Rev.  Lancelot  R Kelsall  Saxmundham 

Brown,  .\Hchael  L Cliff  Ville,  Stoke-on-Trent 

•(•Brown,  Potto. .  .Houghton,  Huntingdon 
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•|-Bro\vn,  Thomas. .  .Bcickliam  Hall,  T'ckfield 
^Brown,  Tliomas. .  .Marliam,  Norfolk 

Brown,  Tlios.  James The  Moor,  Hereford 

Brown,  Tliomas  Phill potts. .  .The  Wear  End,  Ross 
Brown,  William. .  .Tring 

Brown,  AVilliam. .  .Devizes  (North  Wilts  Foundry) 
-f-Brown,  William . . . .  R  climond  Hill,  Liverpool 

Brown,  AV'm Wirswall,  Wliitchurcli,  Salop 

Brown,  W.  J. . .  .Hazlebiiry  House,  Chippenham 
-j-Browne,  Lord  John  Thomas. .  .Wesport,  co.  Mayo 
Browne,  Edward. .  .Oaklands,  St.  Albans 

Browne,  R.  V Gt.  Hallin^'bury,  Bishops  Stortford 

Browne,  Robt.  Palmer.  ..Greenwich 
Browne,  Rev.  T.  C. . .   .■)9,  Hish  Street,  Oxford 
Browne,  Thos.  Beale.  .Sali.erton  Park,  And  versford 
Browne,T.B...MellingtonHl.,CliUrch3toke,Shrewsb. 
fBrowne,  W, .  Monkton  Farleigh  Ho.  Bradibrd,Wilts 
Browne,  William. .  .Titcluvell,  Lynn 

Browning:,  A.  H Heath  Lodge,  Iver,  Bucks 

Brownintr,  F..  ■  .La  Patrimoine,  St.  La.vrens,  Jersey 

Browning,  James  T Oxford 

Brownlovv,  Earl. .  .Ashridjje,  Berkliampstead 
Bruce,  Maj.C.  L.  C,  M.l>.. .  .Dunphail,  Forres,  N.B. 
Bruce,  Jolm. .  .Tidilinijton,  Stratford-on-.\von 
Bryan,  Frederick  Thos.. .  .Humberstone,  Leicester 
Bryan,  John. .  .Southleigh,  Witney 
Brymer,  John. . .  1,  Behedere,  Weymouth 

fBubh,  .Anthony Witcombe  Court,  Gloucester 

f  Buck,  Albert. .  .Sansome  Terrace,  Worcester 
fBuckingham,  Duke  of. .  .Wootten,  Aylesbury 
Buckland,  George. .  .Benenden,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Buckland,  J   .\very . .  .Benenden,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Buckland,  Thomas,  jun..  ..Wraysbury,  Staines 
Buckley,  Gen.  E,  P.,  M.P....New  Hall,  Salisbury 
Bucklev,  Jas...l'enyfai  Ho.,  Llanelly,Caerm:irthens. 
Buckley,  John  N.  ..Noimanton  Hill,  Loughborough 
Buckman,  Professor. .  .Dollar  Ward,  Cirencester 
Buckworth,  T.  R.. .  .Cockley  Cley  Hall,  SwalTham 
fBudd,  .1 .  Palmer. . .  Vstalyfera,  Swansea 
Budd,  William..  .Aston-le- Walls,  Davenfry 
fBudd,  Tlios.  W.. .  .i:j,  Norfolk  Cres.ent,  Hyde  Pk. 
Buddicom,  Wm.  15  ...Pe..bedw  Hall,  .Mold 
Buggins,  W.. .. Booth  s  Farm,  New  0.<icutt,  Birming. 
f Bulford,. lames.  ..Hordley  Farm,  Woodsiock 
tBulkeley,Sir  R.W  ,  M.l\.  .Baron  Hill.  Beaumaris 
Bull,  Alban. .  .Hanwell,  Banbury 
Bulled,  Edmund   . .  Withcridge,  Devonshire 
Bullen,  E... Irish  Farmers'  CI.,  Sackville  St.,  Dublin 
fBullen,  John  T.. .  .Marshwood  .Manor,  Crewkerne 

BuUer.Sir  A.,  liart Pound,  Plymouth 

BuUer,  James  Wentworth,  M.P Dovvnes,  Crediton 

tBuller,  Morton  Edward.  ..Dilhorn,  Cheadle 

BuUimore,  K Stowgate  Farm,  Market  Deeping 

fBullock,  F Woodlands  Hall,  ICling.Southampton 

fBuUock,  George. . .  East  Coker,  Somerset 
Bullock,  Waller. .  .Foiilkbourn  Hall,  Witham 
Bulmer,  Charles. .  .Holmer,  Hereford 

+BiiU,  James  S Dodhill  Ho.,  Kingston,  Taunton 

Bult,  Samuel  J. ...Great  Absliot,  Tiiclifield 
Bulwer,  Rev.  James. .  .Hanworth  Rectory,  Thctford 
Bulwer,  Wm.  Lytton. .  .Heydon  Hall,  Reepham 

Bunbury,  Henry  M Marlston  House,  Newbury 

Bunny,  Capt.  Edward  John. .  .SKnfold,  Horsham 


fBunsen,  G Bourg-Rheindorf,  Born,  Prussia 

Barbery,  J.  J Crolts.-'Mveston, Stratford  on- Avon 

Hurch.  Walter  J.. .  .Campsey  Ash,  Woodbridge 
Burden,  R... Castle  Eden,  Stockton-on-Tees 
Burdon,  George  ..Heddon  Ho.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

liurgess,Capt.n.W 3, Lancaster  Ter.. Regent's  I'k. 

Burgess,  Robt. . .  .Winterbourne,  Zelston,  lilandford 
Burt;ess,  William. .  .9.0,  Newgate  Street,  City.  E.G. 
Burgoyne.Sir  J.  M.,  Bt... Sutton  Park,  Potton,  Beds 

Burkill,  E.  W Winterin^ham,  Barton-on-Humber 

Buileigh,  Robert  W.. .  .Halesworth 
Burn,  Robert  Scott. .  .Stockport 
Birnell,  Edward.    .Roydon,  Diss 

Burnell,  E.  P Winkburne  Hall,  Southwell.  Notts 

Burness,  Wm. .  .2,  South  Place,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton 
Burnett,  Alex..  . . 

Burnett,  David..  .Ashley,  Stockbridge,  Hants 
Burnett,  Francis. .  .Kingscote,  Wotton-under-Edge 
Burnett,  Gregory. .  .Dee  Cottage,  Flint 

Burnett,  Thomas Ilutton,  Preston,  Lancashire 

Burnham,  W.  B Spital,  Ches'er 

fBiirniston ,  Rich Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames 

fBurr,  Daniel  Higford. .  .23,  I'.aton  Place,  S.W. 
Burrard,  Sir  George,  Bt..  .W'alhampton,  Lymingtoa 
Burrell,  Bryan. .  .Broome  Park,  Alnwick 
+Burrell,  Charles. .  .Tlietford 
Burrell,  Robert.  ..Palace  Green,  Durham 
Burroughes,  H   N. .  .Burlin  Jiam  Hall, Norwich 

Burroughes,  Rev.  J Lingwoud  Lodge,  Norwich 

Burroughes,  Rev.  T Gazeley,  Newmarket 

Burroughi  s  William. .  .Colteshall  Hall,  Norwich 

Burrows,  Richnrd..   Rnd.lingi on,  Notts 

Burt,  Kdwin. .  .The  ClilT  House,  Seaton,  Axminster 

Burt,  Henry. .  .6,  St.  Mark's  Square,   Regent's  Parf. 

Burton,  Mrs.. .  .Longnor  Hall,  Shrewsbury 

Burtt.  J.  B  . .   Kettering 

Bury,  Charles. .  .Nazing,  Essex 

Busby,  Henry  Goodear. .  .Moreton-in-the-Marsh 

f  Bush,  John  W.. .  .Fairwood,  Westbury 

Bush,  R    lliIliouse...Litlield  Ho.,  C'liflon,  Bristol 

tBushly,  Henry  Jeffreys.  .  .4  0,  Chester  Square,S.W. 

Bushell.  William. .  .p.  ulton.Wingham,  Kent 

Busk,  E.  Thos..  .Ford's  Grove  Edmonton,  Middlesex 

fBusk,  Joseph. .  .Codicote  Lodge,  Welwyn 

Butcher,  W Bowling  Green  F  rm,  Ewell 

•Hiuiler,  The  Hon.  C.  L.  ..Coton  H  nise,  Rugby 
Butler,  ('apt.  G... Stanford  Place.  Faringilon,  Berks- 

Butler,  Capt.  J Kirby  Ho.,  Inkpen,  Hungerford 

Butler,  Licut.-Col.. .  .Liphook 

f  Builer,  Wm.. .  .Biidmiriton,  Chippenham 

Butt,  Henry. .  .Kemerton,  Tewkesbury 

Butt,  Henry  . .  .Southgate  Street,  (iloucesfer 

Butt,  T.. . .  Pirton  Farm,  Kempsey,  Worcestershire 

Buxton,  W....Lime  Tree  Lodge.  Rotherhithe,  S.E. 

Byrd,  David. .  .Milford,  Stafford 

Byrd,  Sampson,.  The  Leese  Farm,  StafTord 

Byers,  Stephen.  ..Chambers  Farm,  lOpping 

B}  water,  R.  F. . .  .Coni.ston,  Ambleside 


c. 

Cabrera, Gen. (Ct.de  Morella). .  .Wentworth.Chertsey 
Cadle,  Clement.  ..Ballingham  Hall,  Ross 
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Cadle,  John. .  .Much  Birch,  Ross 

Cadogan,  Jlrs.. .  .Brenkburn  Priory,  Morpeth 

Caffin,  I'eter. .  .Worth,  Surrey 

Caines,  James. .  .Cheselborne,  Dorchester,  Dorset 

Caird,  Jas..  M.P Baldoon,  Newton  Stewart,  N.B. 

Calcott,  Charles. . .  Helton,  Shrewsbury 

fCalcraft.J.  H.,  M.P Kempstone,  Corfe  Castle 

tCaldecott,  Thos.  .Rugby  Lodge,  Rugby,  Warwicks. 

Caldecott,  C.  M Holbrook  Grange,  Rugby 

Caldwell.  H.  B...Lackham  House,  Chippenliam 
Caldwell,  Capt.  F.  E.. . .  Langford  Lodge,  Brandon 
yCaless,  Wm.. .  .Bodicote  House,  Banbury 
l'-Call,Sir  W.  B.,  Bart.. .  .Whitford  Ho.,  Callington 
Calthorpe,  Hon.  F.  IL  W.  G.,  M.P. .  .Perry Hall,  Staffs. 
Calverley,  John. .  .Oulton  Hall,  Leeds 
i-Calverley,  Chas.  C. .,  .Teaninicli  Ho.,  Alness,  N.B. 
fCalvert,  Frederic. .  .9,  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 
fCalvertt,  J.  S..  .Tothill  Manor  House,  .\lfon!,  Line. 

Cambridge,  W.  C Sydney  Villa,  Bedminster 

Camden,  5Iarquess. .  .Wilderness  Park,  Seven  Oaks 

Cammell,  Chas Wadesley  House,  Sheffield 

tCameron,  A.  H.  F.. .  .Lakefield,  Glen  Urqiihart 

Camp,  James. .  .llfracombe 

C'ampo,  J.  W.  del . .  .3,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 

Campbell,  A Auchindadroche,  Lochgilphead 

Campbell,  R. . .  .Buscot  Park,  Lechlade 

Campbell,  Sir  A.  T.  C,  Bart.. . .  Wyseby,  Dumfries 

Campion.  Wm.  J Darruys,  Hurstpierpoint 

Camps,  Henry Salterley  Grange,  Cheltenham 

Camps,  Wm 40,  Parle  St.,  Grosvenor  Square 

Cane,  Edward. .  .Berwick,  Lewes 

Cane,  Rev.  T.  C Southwell,  Nottinghamshire 

Cann,  W.  M Dawlish.  Devon 

Canning,  George  H. .  .Shottery,  Stratfoid-on-Avon 

Canning,  Wm.  Browne Chisledon,  Swindon 

Cannon,  Joseph  Sims. .  .Beckley,  Oxford 
Cantrell,  Charles  Seward. .  .Riding  Court,  Windsor 

Cantrell,  H Bayliss  Court,  Slough,  Bucks 

-j-Capel,  Arthur. .  .Bulland  Lodge.  Wiveliscombe 

Capel,  Wm The  Grove,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire 

Capper,  R.  Harcourt. .  .N.  Gate,  St.  Weonard's,  Ross 
Capron,  George. .  .Stoke,  Northamptojishire 
■j-Carew,  Thomas. .  .Colli priest  House,  Tiverton 
fCarew,  W.  H.  Pole. .  ..Antony  House,  Devonport 

Card  us,  T Barwell  Court,  Kingston,  Surrey 

Cardwell,  E.  H.. . .  U,  Cromwell  Place,  W. 
Carey,  Arthur. ..  .Oak  Hall,  Wanstead 
Cargey,  George. .  .Sandon  Hall  Farm,  Stafford 

fCarleton,  Hon.  and  Rev.  R 21,  Grosvenor  Place 

•(Carline,  U Lincoln 

Carlin,  Wm.,  jun Mar.sli  Cott.,  Keyingham,  Hull 

fCarnegie,  David . . .  Eastbury,  Watford 

Carnegie.  Hon.  J.  J Fair  Oak,  Petersfield 

Carr,  William. .  .Stackhouse,  Settle 

Carrington,  G.,  jun.. .  .The  Abbey,  Great  Missenden 

Carroll,  W.  Hutchinson... TuUa  House,  Nenagh 

Carter,  G Tyndales,  Danbury,  Chelmsford 

tCarter,  John  Bonham,  M.P. . .  .Adhurst  St.  Mary's 

Carter,  J.  R I.anark  Villa,  Torquay 

Carter,  M.  F.. .  .Newnham,  Gloucester 

Carter,  Richard  H.. .  .HuUavington,  Chippenham 

Carter,  R.  Si Leeds 

Carter,  William. .  .Boughton  Blean,  Favershara 


fCartwright,  Col.  H.,  M.P.. .  .Kinefon,  Warwick 
Cartwright,  John..  .Craycorabe  House,  Pershore 
Cartwright,  John . .  .Shrewsbury 
Cartwright,  Natlianiel. .  .Haugham,  Louth 
Cartwright,  Richard  Aubrey. . .  Edgcott,  Ban  bun" 
Cartwright,  T.  R.  B.. .  Aynhne,  lirackley.  Northamp 
fCnrtw right,  T.  W. .  .Ragnall  Hall,  Newton,  Newark 
Cartwright,  Col.  W.. .  .Weedon,  Northamptonshire 
Cartwright,  W.  S..  .Stow  Ho..  Newport, Monmouths. 
Carver,  William. .  .Ingarsby,  Leicester 
tCase,  J.  B. .  .Poulton  Hey.  Bebbington,  Birkenhead 

Case,  Thomas  H Testerton  Hall,  Fakenham 

C^slellain,  Alfred Liverpool 

Castree,  Josiah. .  .College  Green,  Gloucester 
Catchpool.  Edward. .  .Peering  Bury,  Kelvedon 
Cater.  J.  W.. .  .West  Lodge,  Barnet 
tCathcart,  Earl. .  .Thipsk 

Cathcart,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart Cooper's  Hill,  Staines 

■f-Cathcarl,  R..  .Pitcairlie  Ho.,  Auchiermuchty,  Fifes. 
Cator,  Major-General  (R.H.A.). .  .Arsenal, Woolwich 
-|-CHtor,  Rev.  T. . . .  Wentbridge  House,  Pontefract 
fCaulfield,  J.  Molyneux,  Lt.Cl.. .  Moy,  co  Tyrone 
fCaulfield,St.  George. .  .Uonamor  Cas.,  Roscommon 
Caulton,  Jolin  T. . .  .Lighthorn,  Warwick 
Causton,  Joseph. .  .Champion  Hill.  Camberwell,  S. 
Cave,  Henry  Haddon. .  .Desboiough,  Kettering 
Cavendish,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  F...AyotSt.  L.,  Welwyn 
f Cavendish,  Hon.  Capt.  G.,  R.N.. .  .Cliertsey 

Cavendish,  Lord  G.H.,  M.P S.UpperEccleston  St. 

fCavendish,  Hon.  Wm.,M  P.. .  Latimer,  Cheshani 
Cawdor,  Earl  of. .  .St.-.ckpole  Court,  Pembroke 
Cawley,  Thomas. .  .Nantwicli 
Cawton,  Wm.. .  .Somersall  Hall,  Cliesterfield 

Cayley,  .'^ir  Digby,  Bart Brompton,  York 

Cazalet,  Rev.  W.  W Pinner 

Chadwick,  Edward. . . 

Chadwick,  E.,C.B 5,  MontaaueVil.Richmond,  Sur. 

fCliadwick,  Elias. .  .Pudleston  Court,  Leominster 
•^Chadwick,F...  .The  Hermitage,  <Trimsar;;li,  Preston 
Chadwick,  T.. .  .AVilmslow  Grange.  Cheshire 
Chadwick,  William.  ..Burlish  Lodge,  Stourport 

-j-Chafy,  Westwood  W Bowes  House,  Ongar 

Chalcraft,  William . .  .Bramshot  House,  Liphook 
Chalcraft,  Thomas. .  .Amory  Farm,  Alton 
Challenor,  John. .  .Blackwood,  Leek 
Chamberlain,  Henry,jun..  .Bredicof  Court.Worrester 

fChamberlayne,  Tlios Cranluiry  Pk.,  Winchester 

Chambers,  George. .  .High  Green  House,  Sheffield 
Chambers,  John. .  .Tlie  Hurst,  Tibshall,  Alfreton 

Chambers,  Thomas,  jun Colkirk,  Fakenham 

tChambers,  Wm Hafod,  Rhayader 

Champion,  Wm.  W....Calcot,  Reading 

Champneys,  Rev.  T.  P Badsworth,  Pontefract 

Chandler,  Henry. .  .Salford.  Mancliester 
Chandler,  Thomas. . . Aldbourne,  Hungciford 

Chandler,  W.  B Hacheston,  Woodbridge 

Chaplin,  Frederick. .  .Taithwell,  Louth 

Chapman,  J.  W Moggaddy  Farm,  Maynooth 

Chapman,  R.  H Upton,  Nuneaton 

Chapman,  Thos 23,  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens 

Cliapman,  William. .  .Cornhill.  Ipswich 
•j-Charlesworth,  J...  .Headfield,  Dewsbiiry,  Yorkshire 
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fDavis,  Samuel. .  .Swerford  I  ark,  Enstone,  Oxon 
Davis,  James.  ..Melcombe  Horsey,  Blandford 

Davis,  T Little  Wenlock,  Wellington,  Shropshire 

Davison,  Thomas. .  .Durliam 

Davey,  Jas.. .  .Flitton-Barton,  South  Molton 

Davey,  J.  S.. .  .Redruth,  Cornwall 

Davy,  John  T. . . .  Barton  Roseash,  South  Molton 

Davy,  Robert. .  .Ringwood,  Hampshire 

Dawes,  John  S.. .  .Smethwick  House,  Birmingham 

Dawkins,  E.  H.  F.. .  .Moggerlianger  Ho.,  St.  Neot's 

Dawson,  Edward. .  ..\ldc'iffe  Hall,  Lancaster 

Dawson,  J.. .  .Gronant,  Rhyl,  Flintshire,  N.W. 

Dawson,  J.. .  .Blair  Hill  Mains,  Ciilross,  N.B. 

f Dawson,  Wm.  Edward.  .Plumstead  Common,  Kent 

Day,  Charles.  ..Colleyweston,  Stamford 

Day,  Francis. .  .Priory,  St.  Neot's,  Hunts 

Day,  John. .  .Newick  Lodge,  Uckfiehi,  Sussex 

Day ,  Samuel . .  .St.  Neot's 

f  Day,  William. .  .Woodyales,  Salisbury 

f  Deacon,  John. .  .Mabledon,  Tonbridge 

f  Dean,  A.  K.. .  .East  Brent,  Axhridge,  Somerset 

f  I  lean,  F.  K....East  Brent,  Axbridge.  Somerset 

Deane,  F.  H Eastcot,  Ruislip,  Watford 

Deane,  Rev.  Henry. .  .Gillingham,  Dorset 

Deane,  William  Anthony Webbery  Ho.,  Bideford 

Dearden,  James. .  .Poole 

Death,  Ambrose. .  .Lawshall,  Suffolk 

f  De  Curzay,  Visct..  .Chateau  de  Curzay,  Lusignan 

Deedes,  Major  G.. .  .Hillhurst  Farm,  Hythe 

Deedes,  William,  M.P Sandliiig  I'ark,  Hythe 

De  L'Isle  Dudley,  Lord. .  .Penshurst  Park,  Kent 
Delves,  William. .  .Frant,  Tonbri.ige  Wells 
De  Mauley,  Lord... Down  Ampney,  Cirencester 
tDemjdoff,  Prince. , .  Florence 
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f  Denbigh,  Earl  of. .  .Newnham  Paddock, Lutterworth 

Denchfield,  .1 Aston  Abbotts,  Aylesbury 

Denison,  Edmund . . .  Doncaster 

f  Denison,  Sir  W.,  Bart New  South  Wales 

Denison,  W.  Beckett. .  .Burley,  Leeds 
Denman,  lx)rd. .  .Middleton  Hall,  Bakewell 
Denne,  Wra.. .  .Three  Counties  Asylum,  Baldock 
fDeniiett,  Mullens. .  .Lodsworth,  Pefworth,  Sussex 
Dennis,  John  Chas. . . .  Uosebrough,  Northumberland 
Dennis,  Robert. .  .Greetham,  Horncastle 
Denson,  Samuel. .  .Fictnn  Hall,  Cheshire 
Dent,  Joseph. .  .Ribstone  Hall,  Wetherby 
Dent,  Joseph. .  .Neasham  Hall  F«rm,  Darlinjjton 
Dent,  John  D.,  M. P.. ..  Ribstone  Hall,  Wetherby 
Dent,  Ralph. .  .Streatlam  Castle,  Barnard  Castle 
Dester,  Wm.. .  .Seckin(j;ton,  Tamworth 

De  Rothschild,  Sir  A.,  Bt Aston  Clinton,  Tiing 

De  Salis,  Kev.  H.  D. . .  .Fringford  Rectory,  Bicester 
fDe  Trafford,  Sir  H.,  Bt.  .  .Trafford  Pk.,  Manchester 

Devas,  Charles  F Bromley  Lodge,  Kent 

Devas,  William. .  .Woodside,  Old  Windsor 
Deverell,  John. .  .Purhrook  Hark,  Portsmouth 
Devincenzi,  Signor  Giuseppe. .  .44,  Thurlue  Sq.,  W. 
DesVoEux,  Sir  Henry  ..  .Drakelow  Fk  ,  Burton  on-Tr. 

fDe  Vitre,  H.  D Charlton  House,  Wantage 

■f-Devon,  E»rl  of. .  .Powderham  Castle,  Exeter 
Devon,  Clias...St.  Vincent's,  Haddington,  Maidstone 
Dew,  Tomkyns. .  .Whitney  Court,  Hereford 
Dewar,  William. .  .Midiileton,  Bicester 
Dewe,  Wm.  T  . . .  Manor  House,  Coates,  Cirencester 

+  De  Wezele,  Count  G 

Dewhurst,  George. .  .Brown  Street,  Manchester 
•fDewing,  R  . .  .Carbrooke,  Watton,  Norfolk 
De  Winton.  J.  P.... 

De  Winton,  Cipt.  T Wallsworth  Hall,  Gloucester 

-j-Dickens,  Charles  Scrace. .  .Horsliam 
Dickin,  John... The  Loilge,  Chirk 
Dickinson,  W.  F.  D.. .  .Ulverston,  Lancashire 
Dickins,  R.  A... Woodford  Grange,  Wolverhampton 
Dickinson,  H.... Severn  Ho.,  Colebrookdale,  Salop 

■{•Dickinson,  E.  H King's  Weston,  .Somerton 

Dickinson.  Jolm. .  .Abbott's  Hill,  Watford,  Herts 
Dickinson,  William. .  .New  Park   Lymington 
•f-Dickons,  Tlmmas. .  .High  Oakham,  Mansfield 
Dickson,  James. .  .('hester 

Digby,  G.  D.  Wingtield. .  .Sherborne  Castle, Dorset 
Digby,  Lord. .  .Mint erne  House,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Digby,  Rev.  K  ..Tetteshall  Hectory,  Litcham,  Norf. 
Digby,  Lt.-Col.  R^.  .6,  Chapel  St.,  Grosvenor  Sq.,W. 
fDilke,  SirC.  Wentworth,  Br.. .  .76,  SloaneSt.,  S.W. 

Dilke,  C.  W 76,  Sloane  Street.S .W> 

+Dilke,  Charles  VV.. .  .76,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
+Dillon,  Viscount. .  .D\tchley  Hall,  Enstone,  O.xon 
tDinning,  J  . .  Adderstone,  Bellord,  Northumberland 
Disney,  Edgar.  ..The  Hyde,  Ingatestone 
Disraeli,  Kt  .Hn.B,  M.P..  .Hu:;henden  Man., Bucks 

"t-Divett,  Edward,  M.P Bystock,  Exmouth,  Devon 

Divett,  John. .  .Bovey  Tracey,  Devon 
Dix,  George  Weatherstone. .  .Howden,  Yorkshire 
Dixon,  Henry. .  .Frankham,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Dixon,  Henry  Hall. .  .10,  Kensington  Square,  W. 
Dixon.  Hugli. .  .5.  Indii  Buildings,  Liverpool 
Dixon,  Isaiah. .  .Grove  Terrace,  Leeds 
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Dixon,  John. .  .Harmston,  Lincoln" 

Dixon,  J.  T.. .  .Dunterley,  Bellinuham,  Northumb. 

fDixon,  John  W Beasby,  North  Thoresby,  Louth 

Dixon,  Peter. .  .Holme  Ed  -n,  Carlisle 
Dixon,  Tlios.  John. .  .Holton,  Lidgate,  Newmarket 
fDixon,  Thos.  Parkinson. .  .Caistor,  Lincolnshire 
Dixon,  Wm.  F....I'age  Hall.  Sheffield 

Dobits,  George Caistor,  Lincolnshire 

Docker,  Ludf  ird. .  .Paul's  Hill,  Leigh,  Tunbridge 

fDod,  Whitehall. .  .Llannerch,  St.  Asaph 

Dod,  J.  W.,M.P..  .Cloverley  Hall.Whitchurch,  Salop 

fDodson,  Charles  E Littledale  Hall,  Lancaster 

Dods,  T.  P. .  ..Anick  Grange,  Hexham 

Dodwell,  J Manor  House,  Long  Crendon,  Oxon 

Dogeett,  Thomas  Willi;im. .  .Siindon,  Royston 
Dolphin,  T..  .  .Sivafield,  Nortli  Walsham,  Norfolk 

Donald,  W St.  James's  Hall,  Regent  Street,  W. 

•f-Donovan,  George  (4flth  Regt.). . . 

Donovan,  J.  C Gatwick,  Mill  Hill,  Billericay 

Dorrell,  Thomas. . .  Bi-hampton,  Pershore 

Dorrington,  C Bridehall  Farm,  St.  Albans 

Dormer,  C.  Cottrili . .  .Rousham,  Woodstoi:k,  Oxon 
fDorrien,  C. . .  .Ashdean,  Funlington,  Chichester 
Doubleday,  E....Ling  Clawton,  Melton  Mowbray 
Douglas,  James. .  .Athelstaneford,  Drem,  N.B. 
Dowden,  Thomas. .  .Roke  Farm,  Bere  Regis 
Dowding,  Edwyn ...  15,  Vineyards,  Bath 
Downing,  J.  B.. .  .Holme  Lacey,  Hereford 
Downs,  Henry. .  .Manor  House,  Basingstoke 

Downs,  J.  H Grove  Lodge,  Fulham 

Dowson,  B. Quay,  Yarmouth 

Downward,  R"v.  George  R Shrewsbury 

Downward,  John. .  .Hampton  Hall,  Malpas 
Drake,  Sir  T.  T.  F.  E.,  Bart..  .Nutwell  Court, Exeter 
f  Drake,  T.  Tyrwhitt  .  .Shaidloes,  Amersham 
Drakeford,  David. .  .Dillions,  Crawley,  Sussex 
Draper,  J  S. ..  .ThingehiU,  Hereford 
tDrHX,J.S.W.Erle,M.P...CharboroiighPk.Blandford 
Dray,  William. .  .Farningham,  Kent 
Drew,  Henry. . .  Peamore,  Exeter 
-j-Drewe,  E.  Simcoe.  .The  Grange,  Honiton 
fDrewitt,  George. . .  Manor  Farm,  Oving,  Chicheste 
Drewitt,  Henry. .  .Milvill  Farm,  Titchfield 
Drewitt,  John. .  .North  Stokt,  Arundel 
f  Drewitt,  R.  Dawtrey. . .  I'eppering,  Arundel 
Drewitt,  Thomas. .  .Piccard's  Farm,  Guildford 
Drewry,  George. .  .New lon-in-Cartmell,  Lancashire 
+Driver,  George  Neale. .  .5,  Whiteliall,  S.W. 
f  Druce,  Joseph. .  .Eynsham,  Oxford 
f  Druce,  Samuel. .  .Eynsham,  Oxford 

f  lirummond,  .A.  R Cadland,  New  Fore.?t,  Hants 

Drummond,  Dr.  H. .  .15,  Westbourne  Ter.,  Hyde  Pk. 
Ducane,  Chas.,  M.P. . .  .Braxted  Lodge,  Witham 

Duckham,  T Bavshara  Court,  Riss,  Herefordshire 

fDuckworth,  Sir  J.,  Bart Wear  House,  Exeter 

+Du(-kworth,  Russell. .  .Murtrey  H;ll,  Frome 

Dudding,  Thomas. .  .Pockerby,  Goolo 

Diidin,  John  B.. .  .Hayes  Grove,  Bromley,  S.E. 

Duffield,  James. .  .Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford 

Dufty,  Thomas.  ..Knapthorpe,  Newark 

Dugdale,  W.  Douglas.  ..West  Chaldon,  Dorchester 

Duggan,  H.  Stephens. .  .Hereford 

Duke,  Henry. .  .Broadmain,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
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Duke,  Stephen... r.lakehurst,  Arundel 
Dumas,  Francis  Kuper,..2i,  Kenclunch  Street 

Dumbrell.  .Tames,  jiin Ditchlini,',  Sussex 

Duncan,  W.  G Iiracl«ell  House,  Stony  Stratford 

fDuncombe,  Hon.  0.,M.P Waresley,Bii;^les«ar!e 

Duncoml;e,  Hon.  \S   E.,  M.P.. .  .Tlie  Leases,  Bedale 

fDuncombe,  .^ir  I'.  P.,  Bart Bletchley,  Bucks 

fDun,  Finlay. .  .Weston  I'ark,  Shipston-on-Stour 
-f-Dunn,  Cjen.,  R.E.. .  .Denford  House,  Hungerford 
-J-Dunn,  Thomas. . .  1,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  W. 
fDunne,  Thomas,  jun.. .  .Bireher,  Leominster 

DunniclitTe.  W Frowell,  Notiin<,'ham 

Duplfssis,  Jules ISeuton  Park,  Lymington 

Duppa,  T.  D Longville.  Slirevvsbury 

Da  Pre,  C.  G..  M.P.. .  .Wilton  Park,  BeaconsSeld 
Dupuis,  Rev.  G.  J... Eton  College,  Windsor 
Durant,  Richard. .  .Sharpham,  Devon 
Durham,  Makin. .  .Thome,  Yorkshire 
Dyer,  Georjje. . .  Wey  House,  Alton 
Dyer,  John.  ..Hook  Grange,  Tichfield 

Dyke,  Sir  P.  H Lullin;,'ton  Castle,  Dartford,  Kent 

■fDyke,  Rfv.  T.  H.. .  Long  Newton,  Stocktun-on-Tees 
Dyne,  F.  Bradley. .  .4,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East 
Dyott,  Col.. .  .Freeford  Manor,  Lichlield 


E. 


Eardley,  Sir  C.  E.,  Bart.... Belvedere,  Erith,  Kent 

Eardley.  II Norton-in-Hales,  Market  Drayton 

Eardley,  Wm.. .  .Larkton  Hall,  Malpas 
East,  Sir  Gilbert  W....Hall  Place,  Maidenhead 
■fEasthope,  Sir  John,  Bart...  Fir  Grove,  Weybridge 
-|-Easton,  James. . .  Nest  House,  Gateshead 
Easton.  James. .  Grove,  Southwark,  8  E. 
Eastwood,  U....Townley  Brimshaiv,  Burnley 

Eaton,  Charles  .\ Ti.\over  Hall,  Stamford 

■(•Eaton,  Gei>rge .   .SpixHorth,  Norwich 

Eckley,  Richard. .  .12,  Darlington  Place,  Bath 

fEddison.  Edivin.. .  .Ileadingley  Hill,  Leeds 

fEddison,  Francis. .  .Adel  Mill,  Leeds 

tEddison,  R.  W.. .  .He^uiingley  Hill,  Leeds 

-f-Eddisoii,  William. .  .Hnddersfield 

Edelsten.  P...  .The  Woodlands,  Moseley,  Birming. 

■{•Eden,  Hon.  Wra.  Geo...  .Doncaster 

-}-Eden,  J. . . .  Beamish  Pk.,  Chester-le-Sfreet,  Durham 

Eden,  R.. .  .Bevington Green  Ho.,Hemt-l  Hempstead 

Edge,  Davis. .  .Outliill,  Studley,  Warwickshire 

■f  Edge,  James  Thomas. .  .Strt'lley  Hall,  Not'inghara 

+Edmonds,  F.Ezek..  ..Berryfield  Ho  .Bradford.Wilts 

Edmonds,  R West  Buckland,  South  Molton 

Edmond.son,  John.  ..Grassyard  Hall,  Lancaster 
Edmunds,  Edmund. .  .Hngby 
Edwardes,  Frederick. .  .Pilbroatli,  Carmnrtlien 
Edwards  Francis. .  .'Pickeridge  House,  Slou;^!! 
Edwards,  Frederick... Barnliam,  Thetford 

Edwards,  Henry  N Broadwood,  Leominster 

Edwards,  James  L Rochester,  Kent 

Edwards,  Joseph..  .Hntton,  Weston-siiperMnre 
Edwards,  Joseph  Priestley,.   Fixby  Park,  Halifax 
Edwards.  Peter  Norman.  .  .liiinsop  Court,  Hereford 
Edwards,  Robert  V..  .Shottisliara  llaH,  VVoodbridge 
f  Edwards,  Thomas.,  ..Wintercott,  Leominster 


Edwards,  William. .  .Crewe  Arms,  Crewe 
ElTingham,  Earl  of. .  .Tiismore  House,  Bicester,  Oxon 

Egerton,  Sir  P!de  .M.  G  ,  Bt   MP Tarporley 

Eirerton,  Lord. .  .Tatton  Park,  Knutsford 
Eggar,  James. .  .Briiisted,  Alton 

Eg^inton,  S.  H North  Ferriby,  Brough,  Yorkshire 

Ekin,  Thomas. .  .Newmarket 

fEland,  S.  E.. .  ManorHo.,Stanwick,  Higham  Ferrers 
Elcho,  Lord,  M.P.. . .  Armisfield,  Haddington,  N.B. 
Eley,  Charles. .  .Beavers  Farm,  Hounslow,  W. 
Eley,W.H.,  .jun..  .Islingham,  Frindsbury,  Rochester 
Elkington,  H.. . .  Woodbrooke,  Nortlilield,  Birming. 
■j-Elkins,  J.  N.. .  Elkini;ton,Welf  ird,  Northamptonsh. 
■{■Elliot,  John. .  .Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton 
Elliot,  John  Lettson...The  Brewery,  Pimlico.^S.W. 
Ellis,  Charles,.  .Franklands,  Hurstpierpoint 
Ellis,  Charles... Meldreth,  Royston,  Cambridge 
Ellis,  Job. .  .Oswestry 
f  Ellis,  John. . .  .Arlington,  Guildford 

Ellis,  LP The  Field,  Hampton  Bishop,  Hereford 

■{■Kllis,  Robert  Ridge. .  .Yaldin;;,  Kent 
Ellison,  Charles. .  .Oldbury  Lodge,  Bridgnorth 
Ellison,  Francis  Charles.  ..Low Sizer^h,  Milnthorpe 
EUiston,  B.  A. ..  .Croydon  Arrington,  Cambridge 
EUman,  R.  H.. ..  Landport,  Lewes 
EUman,  Thomas. .  .Beddingham,  Lewes 
Elmhirst,  Rev.  E....Shawell  Rectory,  Rugby 
fElmsaB,  Mansfeldt  de  C. .  .The  Club,  York 
Elorza,  General  da  Francisco. .  .Tiibia,  <  )vieilo 

fElston,  Capt.W St.  Ann's  Rd  ,  North  Brixton,  S. 

Elton, Sir  E.  M.,Bt....  Widworthy  (/ourt,  Honiton 
Elton,  Major  Robert  James..  .White>tanton,  launton 
Elvidge,  Benjamin. .  .Leven,  Beverley 
Elwes,  John  H.. .  .Colesburn  House,  Chellenham 
Emery,  R.  Crosswiller.  ..Storrington,  Sussex 
Emery,  R.  Coleman.. Hurston  PI.,  .Storrington,  Sus. 

Emson,  H.  H Nether  Hall, Cherry  Hinton,  Camb. 

f  Enfield,  Viscount. .  .Wrotham  Park.  Barnet 
England,  Richard. .  .Binham,  Wells,  Norlolk 
Enniskillen,  Earl  of..  ..Florence  Court,  Fermanagh 
Eusor,  John.  .  .Dorchester,  Dorset 
•{■Entwistle,  John  S..  ..Foxholes,  Rochdale 
Enys,  John  Samuel..  .Enys,  Peuryn,  Cornwalll 
Epton,  W.  M....Langton  Wiagby,  Lincolnshire 
fErUoig,  Adolphns. .  .Derekegyhaza,  Pesth,  Hungary 
f  Erie,  Rev.  Christopher.  ..Hard wicke,  Aylesbury 
Erie, Rt. Hon. S:rW.,Kt...Bramshot  Grange,  Liphook 
Ernest,  Henry. .  .4,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
fErritjgton,  Rowland..  .Sandon,  Hexham 
Esdaile,  W.  C.  D,...Burley  Park,  Ringvvocd,  Hants 
■{■l^stcourt,  E.  D.  B. . .  .Newnton  Hou»e,  Tetbury 
Etches,  Wm.. .  .Beech  House.  Nevxcastle,  Siaffs. 
Ethelsione,  Rhv.  C.  W....Up  Lyme,  Lyme  Regis 
•{■Euston,  Earl  of. . .  Euston,  Thetford 
Evans,  E.  M..  ..Llynbarried,  Nantmel,  Kington 

Evans,  I'.dward Boveney  Court,  Windsor 

Evans,  George. . .  Wimborne,  Dorset 

f  Evans,  Henry  J.. .  .Bank,  CardilV 

Evans,  H.  Rawlings.  jun.. .  .Dilwyn,  Leominster 

Evans,  Isaac  Pearson. .  .Grill".  Nuneaton 

Evans,  James  Eaton. .  .Haverfordwest 

Evans,  John..  .Uffington,  Salop 

Evans,  R.  P.. .  .Orpines,  Wateringbury,  Maidstone 
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f  Evans,  R.  W.. .  .Eyton  Hall,  Leominster 
Evans,  Samuel. . .  Darly  Abbey,  Derby 
Evans,  Thos.  11... West  Hill,  Wandsworth 

Evans,  t'apt.T.  B Deane  House,  Enstone,  Oxen 

-{■Evans,  Rev.  W.  E.. .  .Burton  C.iurt,  Herefonlsliire 
Everett,  Frederick  . .  .Shaw  Rectory,  Newbury,  Berks 
Everinyion,  William,  jun.. .  Skegness,  Boston 

tEverin<<'oij,  Wm.  D Plumstead  House, Norwich 

Everitt,  James. .  .North  Creake,  Fakenliam 
Everslied,  Henry... Park  Hall,  Gosfield,  Halstcad 
Evershed,  John.  ...Albury,  Guildford 
Ewen,  Tliomas  L'l^strange. .  .Dedham,  Colchester 
Ewings,  \Vm...I.ondonand  Westm,  Bank,  Luthbury 

Exall,  W Kates  <  ;rove  Works,  Reading,  Berks 

Exlev,  Wm.  H..  ..Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire 
Eyke,  John . .  .Stanton,  Shifl'nal 
•J-Eyre,  G.  E. . .  .Warrens,  Stoney  Cross,  Southampton 
Eyre,  Henry  R.. .  .Shaw  House,  New  bury 
Eyre,  Martin. . .  17,  Bellevue  Terrace,  Hull 
Eyre,  R.  T..,  .Bartley,  I'otton  Wear,  Southampton 
fEyres.  C.ipt.  Harry.  ..Knock« cod  Park.Tei.terdeu 
f"     Eyton,  John  Wynne. .  .Lee's  Wood,  Mold,  Flintshire 
fEytoi),  Thos.  C... Vineyard,  Wellington,  Shropsh. 


F. 


Faber.  C.  V/ilson. .  .Northaw  House,  Barnet 
Fair,  J.. . .  Warton  Lodge,  Lytham,  Preston,  Lancas. 
Fairl  aim,  Geoige.  ..Holmes  Chapel,  (  heshire 
Faithful,  Rev.  G.  D.... Lower  Heyford,  Oxford 
Falmouth,  Viscount.  ..Mereworth  Castle,  Maidstone 
Fane,  Ceiil.  .4,  Upper  Broiik  Street,  W. 

fFardon.  H.  F The  Firs,  Broms^rove 

fFarha  1,  J.  N. . .  Tillington,  Petworth 
Farlev,  Rev.  C.  Turner. .  .Monrhall,  Stourport 

■j- Farmer,  Archibald  H Harelield,  Cheam,  S. 

Farmer,  Kdward. .  .Fazeley,  Staffordshire 
Farnworth,  J.  K... . .  Alderley  Ed^e,  Manchpsfer 
Farnworth,  Thos.  M.. .  .Alderlcy  Idge,  .Mancliester 

Farnha-n,  E.  B Quorndon  House,  Loughborough 

•f-Farr,  Richard. .  .Wormesley  Grange,  Hereforlsliire 

■j-Farr.  Wm.Wyndham.  ..Iford,  Cliristchurch,  Hams 

Farrell,  Kdnard. .  .Tan-y-lan,  Holywell 

•f-Farrer,  Edmund.  ..Sporle,  SttalTliam 

Farrer.  Jami-s. . .  Ingleborouyh,  Settle 

fFarrer,  U.  W....1,  Hamilton  Place,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Farthing,  Walter. .  .Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater 

Faulkner.  C.  F.  A Bury  Barnes,  Burford,  Oxon 

Faulkner,  John  ..Bretby  Farm,  Burtoii-on-Trent 
Faviel.  GeoiL'e..  .Amcotes  Lod^^e,  Goile 
Faviell,  J.  Brown. .  .Stockw ell  Park,  Welherby 
•j-Faviell,  Mark,  jun.... 

Faviell,  William  Fred.. .  .Down  Place,  Guildford 
Fawcetf,  Jo:in. .   Durham 
Fawkes,  F.  H    .  .Farnley  Hall,  Otley 
Featherstone,  Wm.. .  .Siunley  Hall,  Kirby-Moorside 
FeatherstoiihauL'h,  R. . . .  Kockview,  Kilhican 
Feilden  Captain  H.  M....Baiik  Hall,  Clitheroe 
Fei'.den,  Captain  J.. .  .Witton  Park,  Blackburn 
Feet  ham,  John. .  .Great  Bur'fhn,  Darlington 
Felgate,  \V..  .t*,  Westbourne  Cres.,  Hyde  Pk.  Gardens 
•f-Fellinos,  Ja-i.   .  .29,  Gloucester  Place,  Portman.Sii. 
FelloHCs,  Robert.  ...Bitteswell  Hall,  Lutterworth 


Fellowes,  Rev.  T.  I Beighton  Rectory,  Acle 

Fellows,  W  Manning.  ..Ormsby,  (Jreat  Yarmouth 
fFelton,  Clement.  ..Dunton,  Fakenham 
Fenton,  John  T.   ..Waterloo  Colliery,  Leeds 
fFenuick,  Henry,  M.P...Southill,  Chest er-le-Street 
fFerard,  Charles  Colton. .  Ascot  Place,  Windsor 
Ferrabee,  Jas..  .Phoenix  Ironworks.  Stroud,  (iloucest. 
tFerris   T. ..  .Manningford  Bohune,  Pe«sey,  Wilts 
-(-Ferris,  William.  ..Draycot,  Fewsey,  Wiltshire 

Festing,  R.  G 1,  Queen  Sq.  Place,  Westminster 

Ffooks,  Thomas. .  Sherborne 

i-Ffoulkes,  .Major  John  J.. ..  Mandyssil, Shrewsbury 

Fiddes,  Thomas  F Towneley  Lodge,  Burnley 

Field,  George.  ..Ashur^t  I'ark,  Kent 
fField,  Henry... East  Lodge,  TulseHill,  S. 
Fielil,  James  Pope.  ..Shipton-onCheiwell,  Oxford 
Field,  Samuel..  .Farnslield,  Southwell 
fField,  William. .  .2■^^,  Oxford  Street.  W. 
Field,  William  David. .  .Swan  Hill,  Shrewsbury 
fFielden,  Joshua. .  .Stan^tteld  Hall,  Todmoiden 
f  Fielden,  S.. .  .Centre  Vale,  Todmorden 
Fieldsend,C  ,  jun....Kirmond,  Binbrook,Lincolnsh. 
Filliter,  George... Tiigcn  Hill,  Wareham,  D..rset 
jFilmer,  Sir  E.,Bt.,M.P...EastSuitonPk..Siaplehst. 
Finch,  J.. .  ,1,  Adelaide  Place,  Lon.lon  Bridge,  E.G. 
-}-Fincli,  Rev.  W. . .  .Warbojs,  Huntingdonshire 
Fincbett,  Thomas. .   Kushton,  Tarporley 
-j-Findlay,  John. .  .Garnstone,  Hereiurd 
Fiudlay,  T.  Dunlop.  ..Easter  Hill,  Glasgow 
Finlay,  Alex.  J.... Castle  Toward, (iree nock 
fFinnis,  Steriker.  ..The  Elms,  Houghara,  Dover 
Firth,  Samuel... Burley  Wood,  Leeds 
Firth,  William  ..Burley  Wood,  Leeds 
Fi-her,  James. .  ..\delaide 

Fisher,  John. .  .Carrhead  Farm,  Cross  Hills,  Leeds 
Fislier,  T.  Forest,  Ince  Blundell,  Liverpool 
Fison,  Cornell. .  .Thetfi'rd 

f  Fison,  John  Potterton. .  .Horningsca,  C^mbs. 
f  Fitzgerald,  Maj.H.  T.G..  .MapertonHo.,Wincantoti 
Fitzgerald,  Wm.  Seymour...  .Holbrook,  Horsham 
Fitzheibert,  William.  .  .Somersal  Herbert,  Uttoxeter 
fFitzhugh,  Thomas  LI. yd   .   Plas  Power,  Wrexham 

Fitzhiigh,  Rev.  Wm Sireet,  Lewes 

Fitzpairick,  Rt.  Hon.J.  W...  Abbey  eix,  Ireland 
Fitzroy,  Lt. Col.  H.. .  .Strattim  Straw  less   Norwich     \ 
Fitzros',  (ieoige... Grafton-Regis,  Stony  Stratford 
f  Fitzw  illiam,  Hon.  C. VV.. .  .Alwalton,  Peterborough 

Fitz«illiam.s,  K.  C.  L Newcastle  EmUn,  S.  W. 

fFletcher,  Lt.-Col.  E.  C...   Kenward,  Yalding 
Fletcher,  George. .  .Shipton,  Cheltenham 
Fletcher,  John  Charles.  ..Dale  Paik,  Arundel 
Fletcher,  John  Ljnch.  ..Streatley,  Reading 

-j-Fletclier,  J.  P A.shley  Park,  Walon-im-Thamcs 

Fletcher,  William Radmai.thv-ait,  Manstield 

Flower,  Charles  Henry... France  Farm,  Biandford 

Flower,  G.  F.  A..  .Stafford  Farm,  Dorchester 

Floyd,  Thomas. .   Frilford,  Ai  ingdon 

Floyer,  iobn..  .Hints,  Tamworth 

fFioyer,  John..  Stafford,  Doichester 

Floyer,  Juhn  Wadhain... Martin,  Horncastle 

-f  Foljambe,  Geo.  Saville. .  .Osbertou  House,  Worksop 

Folks  one.  Viscount. .  .Longford  Cistle,  S  lisburv 

Fookes,  H... .  Whitecliurch  Farm,  Biandford 
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Forties,  John  M....Dropmore,  Maidenhead 

Forbes,  Sir  John  Smart,  Bart Fettercairn,  N.B. 

Ford,  J.,  jui-...,Riishton  Fam,  Hlandford 
Ford,  William.  ..Brinsop,  Herefordshire 
Fordham,  Ivdward..    Royston,  Cambridijeshire 
Fordham,  Edwad  King...Ash\veH,  Baldock 
Fordham,  John  G*or;;e. .  .Ro\ston 

Forester,  G.  I" Errall  Majna,  Wellington, Shrops. 

Forester,  Rev  R.  T....Elmsley  L<;d^'e,  Leamin^on 
Forres'.,  Thomas..  .Spiirsfon  Hall,  Tarporley 

Forrester,  Geor^je Tombland,  Norwich 

fForrester,  Jos.  James. .  .24,  Crutched  Friars,  E.G. 
Forster,  Abraham  T.     .Garretstown,  Kinsale 
fForster  Charles  .  .Hancli  Hall,  Lichfield 
Forster,  R.  C  . .  .Wliite  House,  Gateshead 
Forster,  Robert. .  .Tottenham  Green,  N. 
f  Forster,  Stmuel. .  .So'itliend.  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Forsyth,  James. ..Some  House,  Tobermary,  Argylls. 
Fort,  Geor^'e. .  .Alderbiiry  Ho"se,  Salisbury 

Fortesciie.Hon.  G Boconnock,  Lostwithiel.  Cornw. 

Foster,  Edward..  .Waterton  Hall,  Goole,  Yorkshire 

Foster,  J l.ed'.hara,  Milford  Junction 

Foster,  J.  P Killhow,  Wij»ton,  Cumberland 

-[•Fosier,  John  James. .  .Mansion  Street,  Lincoln 
f  Foster  Richard. .  .Castle.  Lost«itliiel,  Cornwall 
Foster.  Wm...  Canwick  House,  Lincoln 
•f-Foster,  William.    .St  lurton  Court,  Stourbridee 
fFoster,  W.O.,  M.P.   .  Stourton  Castle,  Stourbridge 
Fotherfjill.  James. . .  Heeston.  Nottingham 
Fother(iill,  John.    .Nottinijliam 
Fothergill,  M  itthew...Cefnrhychdir,  Newport,  Mon. 

Fothergill,  R Hen<ol  Castle,  Cowbridge,  S.Wales 

fFountaine,  Bernard  T.. .  .Stoke  House,  B.etchley 
Fowle,  W'.. .  .Market  l^avington,  Wiltshire 
Fo«ler,  B.-nj.. . .  Whitelriars  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
Fowler,  Charles. .  .Wliiielaiuls,  Bicester 

Fowler,  John  K.,  jun Ayl»-sbury 

Fowler,  M  ...  Little  Bushy  Farm,  Stanmore,  N.W. 

fFowler.  Robert  C Guntou  Hall,  Lowestoft 

Fowler,  R  ,  jun.. . .  H,  Beniiett's  Hill,  Birmingham 

Fowler,  Francis. .  .Henlow,  Baldock 

Fowli>',  Wm.. . . 

Fox,  Alfred  Lloyd. .  .Manure  Works,  Penrhyn 

f  Fox,  Chas.  B. . . .  Malp:»s.  Newport,  Monmouthshire 

Fox,  Fr'derick  F Mell)Ourne,  Derby 

+  Fox,  (J.  Lane. .  .Bramham  Park,  Tadcaster 
Fox,  Robert. .  .Falconhurst,  Cowden,  Kent 

Fox,  W ElfordleiL'h,  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Devon 

Fox,  William. .  .Dunston,  Sleaford 
Frampton  Henry . .  .(>kers  Wood,  Dorchester 
Francis,  Clement..  .Quy  Hall,  Cambridgeshire 
Francis,  Frederick.    .Warley  Place,  Brentwood 

Francis, S.  R.  G Cranham  Place,  North  Ockendon 

Franklin,  Edward  L.. .  .Ascott,  Wallingford 

Franklin,  Jolm. .  .Ewelme,  Wallingford 

•fFranklin,  Hichard. .  .Clemenstone,  Bridgend 

Franklm,  Robert... The  Park,  Thaxted 

Franks,  George. .  .Thong,  Gravesend  ♦ 

Franks,  James. .  .Bramley,  (iuildford 

Franks,  Ihomas..   Wcstlield,  Montrath 

Fraser,  Hugh. .  .CuUoden,  Inverness 

Fredeiick,  Sir  R..  Bt..  .Burvood  Pk.,  ■\Valton-on-TIi. 

fFreebody,  Wm.  Y..  .Trafalgar  PI.  W.,  Hackney  Ud. 


Freeman,  John  Gardner. .  .Rockfield,  HerefbriJ 
Freeman,  Tlios.. .  .Henham,  Wang  ord 
Freeman,  Jo>hua. . .  Ashford,  Staines 

Freeman,  W.  P.  W 

French,  Richard  Day. .  .St.  John's,  Bungay 
fFrere,  G.  E  . . . 

Frere,  P.  H Regent  Street,  Cambridge 

fFrost,  Chas..  ..Wh'Tstead,  Ipswich 
Frost,  Edward.    .West  Wratting  Hall,  Linton 
•j"Fry,  James  Thomas. .  .Boston,  Bromley,  Kent 
Fry,  Thomas.  ..Baglake  Farm,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
■f-Fryer,  H.  C. .  .Lodge  Park,  Taliesin,  Shrewsbury 
Fryer,  W'.  Fleming. .  .The  Wergs,  Wolverhampton 

•j-Fryer,  W.  K South  Lytcheit  House,  Poole 

Fulcher,  Thomas. . ,  Klmhnm  Hall,  Thetford 
Fulford,  Baldwin... 261,  High  Street,  Exeter 
Fuller,  F.  G.. .  .Maidenhead 
Fuller,  Robert  Mills.  ..Croydon,  S, 
Fulljames,  Thos.. .  .Hatfield  Court,  Gloucester 
Fulshaw, Richard... Bushby  House,  Leicester 
Furneis,  John..  Coxhoe,  Ferr  hill,  Durham 

Furniss,  Laur Birchill  Farm,  Baslow,  ChesterfiekJ 

Furnival,  S...  .Napeley  Heath,  Market  Drayton 
Fussell,  Rev.  James  G.  C  .  .Chantry,  Frome 
+Fytcbe,  J.  Lewis. .  .Thorpe  Hall,  Elkington,  Lou'.h 

G. 

Gadesden,  Augustus  W...  .Leigh House, Tooting, S. 
Gaislbrd,  Major  T... .  Baystone,  Chipping  Sodbury 
Gale,  Chas.  J..    .Kilnocks.  Bolley,  Hants 
Galpin,  George..  .Kingston  Farm,  Dorchester 

Galpiu,  John Dorchester 

Galpin,  Thomas  P.. .  .Little  Langford,  Heytesbury 
fGalton,  Darwin. .  .Clavei don  Levs,  Warwick 

fGalway,  Viscount,  M.P S.-rlby  Hall,  Bawtry 

f  Gamble,  D Gerard's  Bridge  St  Helen  s,  Lane. 

Gamble,  Thomas  ..Canwick  Road,  Lincoln 
•f-Gamlen,  Wm.  H.. .  .Hayne  House,  Tivrrton 
fGammie,  Geo.. .  .Shotover  House,  AVheatley,  Oxor> 
Gandv,  Lt. -Col..  ..Heaves,  Milnihorpe 
Garbatt,  Thomns. . .  Yarm,  Cleveland 
fGard,  R.  Sommers. .  .Rougeitiont  House,  Exeter 
(iarde,  T..  ..Ballinacurra,  Midleton,  co.  Cork 
Gardner,  Francis. .  .Ryburgh,  Fakenham 
Gardner,  Thos.  K...   Leighton,  Ironbridge,  Salop 
Gardner,  William  Nettleton. .  .Wells,  Norfolk 
Gardner,  Capt.  T.. .  .Sea  View,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight 

f  Gardom,T.  W The  Vild,  Baslow,  Chesterfield 

Garmston,  John. .  .Worcester 

Game,  George. ,  .Churchill  Heath,  Chipping  Nortoi> 

fGarne,  John.  ..Filkens,  Leililade 

f  Game,  Hobert. .  ..\ldsworlh,Northleach 

+Garne,  Wm.. .  .Kilkenny  Farm,  Bibury,  Fairford 

Garnett,  William. .  .Clitheroe 

Gariiett,  W.  J.,  M.P Ble;isdale Tower,  Garstang 

Garney,  Charles. ..  Kenton,  Dedliam,  Suffolk 
fGarratt,  John. .  .Bishop's  Court,  Exeter 
Garrett,  Ricliard.  ..Carlton  Hall,  Saxmundhan* 
Garrold,  R.  II. . .  .Killofge,  Ross 
Garsed,  John . .  .The  Moorlands,  Cowbridge 

Garth,  T.C Haines  Hill,  Heading 

Gascoyne,  Wm.. .  .Bapciiild  Court,  Sittingbonrne 
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♦Jascoyne,  William  Whitehead. .  .Sittingboiirne 
-jGaskell,  Henry  L. ..  .Kiddington  Hall.  Wojdstock 
-{-Gatacre,  Edward  L. . .  .Cot  >n,  Kidderminster 
Gater,  John.    .West  Knd,  Southampton 
Gates,  Jolin  A, . .  .Grani;e  tarm,  Sipiston,  Ixv.orth 

fGates,  U 7,  Sussex  Place,  Horsham 

Gatrell,  William  Verling. .  .Lymington,  Hampshire 
Gatty,  Geor:;e..  .Fellirid^^e,  Kast  Grinstead 

(iaudern,  J Earl's  B  irton,  Wellingborough 

Gauntleit,  W  H..  .EstonJunct, Middles!  ro'-on-Tees 
fGauthorp,  Henry. .  Widness,  Warrington 
■(■Gawne,  Kdw.  Moore. . .  Kentraugh,  Isle  of  Man 

fGeary,  Sir  W  R.  P.,  Bt Oxen  Heath,  Tunbridge 

Gedjje,  Johnson. .  .Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Gee,  Thomas. .  .Brothertoft,  Buston 
Geldard,  Chris.,  jun.. .  .Cippleside,  Settle 

Gelderd,  (ieorjje  A Aikri^'  End,  Kendal 

George,  Thomas.  ..Bythorne,  Thrapstone 
George,  T.  Willington. .  .Bellevne  House,  Leeds 
•(•German,  George. .  .Measham  Lodge,  Atherstono 

<;ervi3,  Sir  G.  E.  M.  T.,  Bt Christchurcli,  Hants 

Gibb,  James... Crown  Villa,  Southport 

Gibb,  John... 

Gibbon,  A. .  .Staunton,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire 

Gibbens,  Edward. .  .Minster,  Isle  of  Tlianet 

Gibbons,  Henry. .  .Hampton  Bishop,  Hereford 

Gibbons.  Stephen. .  .Hroeklesby  Park,  Ulceby 

tGibhs,  Georije. .  .Belmont.  Bristol 

tGibbs,Hcn.H...St  Dunstan's,  Kegent's  Pk.,  N.W. 

Gibbs,  Kobert. .  .Carhanipton,  Dunster 

Gibbs,  Thomas. .  20,  Down  Street,  Piccadillv,  W. 

Gibbs,  W..  ..Alveston  Hill.  .Straffoid-npon-Avon 

Gibbs,  W:n Tyntesfield  Bourton.  Bristol 

Giblett,  John. ..  Lower  Clapton,  N.K. 

Gilbert,  Henry. .  .Barnby  Manor,  Newark,  Notts 

Gilbert,  Jameg. .  .23,  Anne  Street,  Birminehara 

fGilbeit,  R Ashby  Hall,  Berghapton,  Norfolk 

-^Gilbert.  Thomas  W.. .  .The  Close,  Salisbury 

fGilbert,  William  A  . .  .Cantley.  Acle 

<;ilbert3on,  M.. .  .Elm  Cottage,  Egham  Hill,  Surrey 

iiiles,  Henry,  jun.   . .  Great  Clacton,  Essex 

ijill,  George. .  .Weston,  Slirewsbury 

Gill,  Joseph . . . Letds 

<iillett,  Charles. .  .Cote  House,  Bampton,  Oxon 

l-iillett,  Johu. .  .Fawler.  Charlbury 

Gillett,  John. .  .Minster  Lovel,  Witney 

Gillett,  Thomas. .  .Kilkenny,  Faringdon 

Gilpin-Brown,  G. .  .Sudbury  Park,  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Gilstrap,  William.. Fornham  Pk.,  ISury  St.  Edmunds 

Ginders,  Samuel. .  .Ingestre,  Stafford 

Giraud,  Edward  .  .Preston,  Winghara" 

-(•Gladstone,  Capt.,M.P Bo« den  Pk., Chippenham 

Glaisier,  William  Richard. .  .41,  Charing  Cioss,  S.W. 

Gleed,  Ellis  L Moo  Hall.  Wickham  Market 

Glegg,  J.  B Withington  Hall,  Chelford.  Congleton 

Glegg,  Lt.-Col.  E.  Holt.  ..Backford  Hall.  Chester 
Glen,  G.. .  .Stratton  Audley  Park,  Bicester 
-(•Glendining,  Alexander. .  .Red  Leaf,  Penshurst 
Glenton,  Frederick.  ..Bensham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Glover,  John. .  .Banglev,  Taitiworth 
Glover,  Robert. .  .Wexford,  L  chfield 
Glynne,  Rev.  Henry. .  .Hawarden  Rectory,  Chester 
Glyiine,  Sir  S.,  Bt.,  M.P..  .Hawarden Castle,  Flintah. 


f  Gobbitt,  John. .  .Wickham  Market,  Suffolk 
Goddard,  H.  N. .  .Manor  Ho.,Cl\  ffe,\Vootton-Bas3ett 
Goddard,  Thoraaj. .  .St.  Fa^/ans,  CardifT 
Goddard,  Wm.  Gibert. .  .Broad  Chalk,  Salisbury 
fGoildard,  William  R  . .  .Somerset  House,  W.C. 
fGodsal,  Philip  Wm  ..Iscoyd  Pk.,  Wliitchurch,Salop 
Godwin,  William. . .  Lugwardine,  Hereford 
Goi.'gs,  Jamfs. .  .Great  Baddow  Park,  Chelmsford 

f  Goldhawk,  R.,  jun Hasle  Hall,  Steer,  Guildford 

Goldsmith,  Thomas. . .  Dairy  Farm,  Ixworlh 

Gomm,  Gen.  Sir  \V.  M New  St.,  Spring'  Gardens 

fGonne,  Charles. .  .Warley  Lodge,  Brentwood 
Gooch,  John  Kerr. .  .East  Tuttenham,  Norwich 
■fGooch   John  Virel. . .  Heform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Gooch,  Stephen. .  .Honingham,  Norwich 

Goodrhild,  Philip  P Rectory,  Haikney,  N.E. 

•{•Goodden,  John. .  .Uver  Compton, Sherborne,  Dorset 
•^Goodhalt.  Charles  E..  ..Langley,  B'ckenbam 
tGoodlake,F.  Mills. .  .Wadley  Ho.,  Faringdon 

Goodson,  Wra Hill  Farm,  Mitcliam,  S. 

Goodwin,  J Central  Farmers'  Club,  Biackfriars 

Goodwin,  Ralph  Willis.  .Burnham  Abbey,  Maidenh. 
Goody,  Golden. .  .Broom  House,  Chapel  Halstead 
Gordon,  Charles. .  .Heavitree.  Exeter 
Gordon,  R. . . .  Kemble  House.  Cirencester 
G.Lsford,  Vincent. .  .Tan-y-llan,  Holy  well,  Flintshire 
Gosling,  John. .  .Brewery,  Bocking,  ICssex 
Gosliny,  Robt..  .Hassobury,  Bishop's Stortford,  Herts 
(iosling,  Thomas  G. ...  15,  Portland  PI  .ce,  W. 
fGosset,  Capt.  Arthur. . .  Eltham,  Kent 
Goucher,  John. .  .Woodsetfs,  Worksop 
Gough,  Edivard. .  .Gravel  H  II,  Shrewsbury 
(iould,  John. .  .Hyde  Hall.  Dentin,  Manchester 
Go  lid,  Joseph. .  .Nerthnll,  Broadcliiit,  Devon 
Gould,  Uev,  Joseph. .  .Hurst  Green 
Gouldbourne,  Joseph. .  .Wilke^ley,  Whitchurch 

Gouliling,  Wm 1U8,  Patrick  Street,  Cork 

Gouthwaite,  Richard. .  .Lumby,  .Mi  lord  Junction 
•j-Gow,  James. .  .Fowler's  Park,  Hawkhurst.  Kent 

fGower,  A.  L Castle  Malgwyn,  Newcastle  Emlyn 

Gower,  Andrew. ..Market  Drayton 

•pGower,  Erasmus. .  .Clyndei  wen,  Narberth,  S.W. 

{-Gower,  J.  Leveson. . .  Westwood,  Colchester 

fGower,  Robt.  F Clynderwen,  Narberth,  S.W. 

•i-Gower,G.  W.  G.  L.. .  .Titsey  Pk.,  Godstone,  Surre 

Grace,  Wm Park  Road,  Newcas'h-on- lyne 

Graham,  Alexander. .  .Barnston,  Birkenhead 
f  Graham.  James. .  .Beaulieu,  Southampton 
Gr.iliam,  James. .  .York  Road,  Leeds 
Graham,  Waller, .  .West  Drayton,  Uxbridge 
Grahjm,  William,  jun...  .Abingdon 
Graham,  Wra.,  jun.. . .  Newport,  .Monmouth  ' 
Grain,  Peter. .  .Shelfurd  Cambridge 
Grant,  John. .  .Albion  Place,  Maidstone 
Grant,  William. .  .Litchborough,  Wteilon 
fGrantham,  George. .  .Hove 

Grantham,  Rev.  Thos Bramber,  Seyning 

f  Granville.  Earl..  .Aldenham,  B.idgnorth 

Graves,  Robert. .  .Charlton.  Shaftesbury 

i'Gratwick,  W.  G   K.. .  .Ham,  Aiundel 

Grny,  Rev.  John  D.. .  .Abbotsley  Vicarage, St,  Neot's 

f  Gray,  Jonathan. .  .Sion  Hill,  Bath 

Gray,  William. .  .Kingston,  Drem,  N.B. 
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Grazebroo1<,  Goorge. .  .The  Race  Course,  Stourbridge 
Greaves,  EiUvarii,  M  P  ...Birfoni,  Warwi  k 
Greaves,  William. .  .Bikewell,  Derliyshire 
Green,  Rev.  G.W... Court  Henry,  Di  yshvyn.Carmar. 

Green,  Joseph  B Marlow,  Leintwardine 

Green,  Robert. .  .Miltbrd  Hoose,  Derby 
Green,  Rev.  Thomas. .  .Vicar  of  Badhy,  Daventry 
fGreenall,  G.,  M.P. ..  .Walton  IIall,Warrington,Lanc. 
Greene,  E.. .  .West  Gate.B  iry  St.  Edmund's 

f  Greene,  Harry  A Crown  Street,  Si.  Ives,  Hunts. 

•J-Greene,  Thomas. .  .Whittinpton  Hall,  Lancaster 

Greene,  Wm Ditchara  Park,  Petersfield 

Greenwood,  Charles. .  .Wallingford,  Berkshire 

fGreenwood,  Fred Norton  Conyers,  Ripon 

fGreenwood,  J.,M.P S.varclifr.'Hall.Ripley.York 

Greenwood,  R Towse  Ho.,  Lndford,  Market  Rasen 

Greetham,  Thomas. .  .Stainfield  Hall,  Lincoln 

Greetham,  William. .  .Staintield  Hall,  Wragby 

GregK,  James. . .  Ledbury 

■J-Gregi,',  Thomas. . . 

•i-Gregor,  Gordon  \V,F. .  .Trewarthenick.Grampound 

Gregory.  George. .  .Crowhurst,  Battle 

Gregory,  J Shavington  Park,  Market  Drayton 

Gregory,  J.  S.. .  .Br-,)mco'e  Hills,  Nottingham 
Gregson,  Brian  Paget. .  .Caton,  Lancaster 
fGreg^on,  Mafhew. .  .Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool 
Grenfell,  Arthur  Riv>rsdale. .  .Travellers'  Club,  S.W. 
Grenfell,  Chas.  P.,  M  P. . .  .38,  Belgrave  Sq.,  S.W. 
Grenfell,  Riversdale  VV....Ray  Lodge,  Maidenhead 

fGrenville,  Ralph  N Butleigh  Ct.,  Glastonbury 

Gresswell,  Dan Louth 

Greville.Col.  FiilkeS..  .Nirtli  MimmsPark.Hatfield 
fGrey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sii  G  ,Bt.,M.P..  .FalIo«don,Aln%vick 
fGrey.Hon.  Brow.  N.  Osbom  De. .  .Watton,  Norfolk 
fGrey,  Capt.  Hon.  F.  W.,  R  N.. .  .Howick,  AlnwicU 
fGrey,  Hon.  &Rev.  F.  De. .  .Copdock  Recty., Ipswich 
fGrey,  Hon.  G.  De. . .  11,  South  Audley  Street,  W. 
Grey,  Jas. . .  .Kimmerston,  Wooler,  Northumberland 
Grey,  John. . .  Dilston  House,  Gateshead 

Griffin,  .Mfred  E Wolverhampton 

Griffin,  Clement  \V. . . .  Werringf on,  Peterborough 

GritTin,  Edward. .  .Towersey,  Thame 

Griffin,  John. ..Borough  Fenn,  Market  Deeping 

Griffin,  Fred.  C .Methwold,  Brandon,  Norfolk 

Griffith,  C.  Darby. .  .Padworth  House,  Reading 
Griffith,  Edw.  H.. .  .Plas-Newy.ld,  Trofnant,  Rhyl 
Griffith,  J..  .Llwynduris,  Newcastle- Emlyn 
Griffith,  Samuel  Y.. .  .Star  Hotel,  Oxford 
Griffithcs,  Thomas  J.. .  .Bishop's  Castle,  Salop 
Griffiths,  Edward. .  .New  C  >uit,  Hereford 
Griffiths,  John. .  .The  Weir,  Hereford 
Grinstone,  I,t.-Col.  Oswald  A. . .  Yeatton,  Leamington 
fGrissell,  Tho3...Norbury  Park,  Mickleham,  Surrey 

f  Grisewodd,  H Daylesford  Ho.,  Chipping  Norton 

Grosvenor,  Earl,  M.P  . .  .2<i,  Princes  Gale,  S.W 
Grove,  James. .  .Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford 
Grove,  Philip. .  .Eastcote,  Towcester 

Grundy.  E.  S Reddish  Hall,  Lymm,  Warrington 

Grylls,  Capt.  Glynn. . . 

Gubbins,  John  Panton . . . 

Gubliins,  Joseph. .  .Kilfrush,  Knocklong,  Limerick 

Guildin'.',  Uichard. .  .Malvern  Wells 

Gulliver,  Wm,  H.. .  .Collingborne,  Marlbro' 


Gulston,  Alan  James. .  .Woodland  Ci'itle,  Swansea 

Gunner,  William. .  .Will  Hall,  Alton 

f  Gunter,  Cap'ain  Robert. . .  Wetherbv 

f  Gurdon,  J.  B. . .  .Assington  Hall,  Boxford 

f  (Jurdon,  Brampton. .  .Letton  Hall,  Shipham,Norf. 

fGurdon,  Rev.  P.. .  .Cramviorth  Rectory, Shipham 

f  Gurdon  Rebow,  J Wivenhoe  Pk  ,  Colchester 

+Gurdon,  William. .  .Hiantham,  Manningtree 

Gurney,  Jason. .  .Hounslow 

ftjjiirney,  John  Henry,  M.P.. .  .Easton,  Norwich 

f  Gurney,  Russell..  .8,  Palace  Gardens,  Hyde  Pk.,W. 

Gurney,  Samuel. .  .Carshalton,  S. 

f  Guthrie,  John. .  .Guthrie  Castle,  Forfarshire" 

Gwyn,  IL.M.P Dyfl'ryn,  Neath,  Glamorganshire 

Gwyn,  Rich.  H Astbury  Hall,  Bridgnorth,  Salop 

Edw.. .  .Plas  Civrt  Hyrs,  Carmaithen 
.  .Aplayhead,  East  Retford,  Notts 


H. 


Gwyn,  Wm. 
Gyles,  John. 


Hack,  James  Carter. .  .Springfield,  Chelmsford 
Hacker,  John  Heathcote. .  .Leek,  Staffordshire 
Hadden,  A.. .  .The  Old  Parks,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Hai^en,  .lacob. . .  Ropley  House,  Alresford 
Haggard,  Wm.  M.  R. . .  .Clarendon  Sq.,  Leamingioii 
Hagger,  Franklin . . .  Hertford 

f  Haig,  J.  H...  .Highfields  Park,  Wythiham,  Sussex 
Haines,  Edward. . .  Moorwood  House,  Cirencester 
Hainworth,  William..  .Hitchin 

Hale,  Chas.  C Glenlochay,  Killrie,  Perthshire 

Hales,  Edward... North  Frith,  Hadl.nv,  Kent 

Haltbrd,  Charles..  .Newbold  Mill,  Worcestershire 

Halford,  Thos.. .  .Kerry,  Ne«to\vn,  Monfgomerysh. 

Halford,  T.. .  .Newbold-on-.Stour, S!iipton-on-Stour 

Halkett,  Rev.  D.. .  .Rector  of  Little  Bookham,  Surrey 

Halkett,  Peter  Aloxr.. .  .H2,  Hiuh  Ilolborn,  W.C. 

Hall,  Alexander  Hall. .  .Watergate,  EmswortU 

Hall,  Benjamin. .  .Wood  Farm,  Malvein  Wells 

Hall,  Charles... Ewell,  S. 

HHll,Collinson. .  .Navest'ick,  Romford,  K 

Hall,  Francis. .  .Park  Hall,  Mansfield 

Hall,  (Jeorge. .  .Garford,  Yarkhill,  Ledbury 

f Hall,  Henry... 

fllall,  Henry. .  .Barton,  Woodstock 

Hall,  Henry. .  .Alton 

H.all,  James...  Scar  borough  Hall,  Beverley 

fHall,  John. .  .Wiseton,  Ban  try 

Hall,  J.O 1,  Brunsw  ick  Row,  Queen's  Sq.,  W.C. 

Hall,  John..  .Sibthorpe,  Newark-onTrent 
Hall,  Major-tien...  .Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
jHall,  Marshall... Blacklands  Park,  Calne, Wilts 
Hall,  Richard. .  .Raglan  House,  Neath,  (Jlamorgansli. 
Hall,  T.. .  .Duke's  Oak,  Brereton,  Congleton 
Hall,  Thomas  K.. .  .Holly  Biish,  Bui ton-on- Trent 
f  Hall,  William . . .  Ashton,  Leominster 
Hallam,  John. .  .Newcastle,  StalTordshire 

Hallam,  Tlios Bridlesmith  Gate,  Nottingham 

Hal U'tt,  Fred.  Fran., .  .The  Manor  House,  Brighton 
Hallowes,  Thoraa.s. .  .Glasswell  Hall,  Chisterlitdd 
fHalls,  Jospplr. .  .Denbam  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund'." 

fllalliday,  J Chapel  Cleeve,  Taunton 

Halliday,  Thomas  C Red  Hill,  Barstow,  Horley 
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Halse,  J.  C Pulworthy,  MoUand.South  Molton 

Halse,  Philip. .  .Molland,  South  Molton 
Halsey,  Rev.  J.  F.  Moore. . .  Hemel  Hempstead 
Halsey,  Thomas. .  .Compton  House,  Newent 
Halsted,  Thomas. , .  Woodcote,  Chii-hester 
Halton,  Rev.  Immanuel. .  .Winfield  Manor,  Alfreton 
^-Hambro,  Charles.  ..Milton  Abbey,  Biandfoid 

■j-Hambrough,  Alliert  J Steep  Hill  Castle,  Ventnor 

Hamersley,  Hufjh... Great  Haseley,  Tetsworth 
•f Hamilton,  Capt.  Archibald. .  .Ro/.elle,  Ayre 
Hamilton,  Chas.  W.. .  .Hamwood,  Dunboyne, Ireland 
+Hamilton,  John. .  .Sundrum,  Ayr,  N.  B. 
+Hamilton,  John.  ..Hilston  Park,  Monmouth 
fHamilton,  SirR.  N.  C,  Bt.,  K.C.B..  .Park  Steet,  W. 
•j-Hamilton,  Wm.  M  . .  .2,  Orchard  Place,  Canterbury 
Hammerton,  Charles. .  .Princethorpe,  Warwickshire 
Hammond,  Horace  John. .  .Chapel  Farm,  Eltham 
fHamond,  W.  Parker. .  .Parapisford  Hall,  Cambridge 
Hampton,  George. .  .Findon  Park  Farm,  Worthing 
fHanbury,  E.. . .  Eastrop  House,  Highworth 
Hanbury,  Robert. .  .Poles,  Ware,  Herts 
Hancock,  Abraham. .  .Little  Grove,  Ropley,  Alresford 
Hancock,  J.  Donne. .  .Halse,  Taunton 

Hancock,  T Staplefield  Common,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Hand,  James. . .  Ludlow,  Shropshire 

fHandley,  Maj.  Benj Folkingham,  Lincolnshire 

Handy,  Edward. .  .Sierford,  Cheltenham 

Hanmer,  Col.  H Scockgrove,  Leighton  Buzzard 

Hanmer, Sir  J.,Bt.,  .M  .P. . .  Bettisfield  Pk., Whitchurch 
Hannam,  Charles. .  .Northbourne  Court,  Deal 

Hannam.  Henry  J Burcote,  Abingdon 

Harbin,  George. .  .Newton  House,  Yeovil 

Harcourt,  Colonel  Francis  V 5,  Carlton  Gardens 

Harcourt,  Admiral  Uctavius. .  .Swinton  Park,  Bedale 
fHardacre,  Richard . . .  Hellifield,  Leeds 
•j-Hardcastle,  Jonathan. .  .Abberley  Hall,  Stourport 

Harding,  E^'erton  W Old  Springs,  Market  Drayton 

Harding,  George. .  .Durweston,  Blandford 
•j-Harding,  John. .  .Dursley,  Gloucestershire 
Harding,  James.  ..Waterson,  Dorchester 
Harding,  S.  T. . . .  Stinsfoi  d  Farm,  Dorchester 
Harding,  Wm.  C  .  .Lower  Winehendon,  Aylesbury 

Hardinge,  Edm.  S Bounds  Park,  Tonbridge  Wells 

Hardstafl'e,  Dodson..  .West  Leak,  Loughboro' 
Hardwick,  Alfred. .  .Hangleton,  Shoreham 
Hardy,  James. . .  Jaques  Hall,  Manningtree 
fHardy,  John. .  .Dunstall  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent 
Hardy,  Richard..  .Marchington,  Uttoxeter,  Staff. 
•}-Hardy,W.  H.e....LetheriiigsettHall,Holt,  Norfolk 
Hardy,  William  Thistleton. .  .Market  Overton 
Ha.re,  Humphrey  John. .  .Docking  Hall,  Norfolk 
Haie,  Joseph. .  .Wilton  Farm,  Beaconsfield 
fHare,  Sir  J.,  Bart.. .  .12,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Hare,  Sir  Thos.,  Bart Downham  Market,  Norfolk 

^Harewood,  Earl  of. .  .Harewood  House,  Leeds 

-j-Harford,  J.  B Stoke  House.Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol 

f  Harford,  John  Scandrett. . .  Blaize  Castle,  B.  istol 

f  Harford,  W Barley  Wood,  Wrington,  Bristol 

Harker,  James. .  .Tibshelf,  Alfreton 

Harker,  Rev.  Wm Worcester 

Harkes,  William. .  .Losiock,  Knutsford 

Harland,W.C.... Sutton  Hall,  York 

•j-Harman,  Hon.  L.  K Ballymena,  co.  Longford 


fHarper,  Latimer. .  .Chilton  Cottage,  Hungerford 

Harries,  Francis,  jun Cruckton  Hall,  Shrewsbury 

Harrington,  Earl  of. .  .Elvaston  Castle,  Derbyshire 

f  Harris,  Lord.  ..Belmont,  Faversham 

Harris,  Richard. .  .Wootton  Grange,  NorthamptOB 

Harrison,  John.  ..Snmmerlands,  Kendal 

Harrison,  J,  jun..  .Snelston  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbys. 

Harrison,  J.,  jun Heaton  Norris,  Stockport 

Harrison,  J.  T. .  .Frocester  Court,  Stonehouse,  Glonc. 
fHarrison,  Richard. .  .Wolverton,  Stony  Stratford 
Harrison,  Rev.  R.J. .  .Caerhowell.GarthmyLSlirewgb. 

Harrison,  Rev.  J.  H Bugbrooke  Rectory,  Weedon 

Harrison,  William  H.. .  .Oxendon,  Nortliamptonsh. 
Harrowby,  Earl  of. .  .Norton  Ho.,  Campden,  Glouces. 

Hart,  Henry  P Beddingham,  Lewes 

Hart,  Thomas. .  .Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard 

fHarter,  Rev.  G.  G Crantield,  Newnor'  Pagnell 

■j-Harter,  Jas.  Collier. .  .Broughton  Hall,  Manchester 

Ha.tley,  Gilferd  Wm R.isehill,  Whitehaven 

Hartshorn,  Thomas. .  .Silkmore  House,  Stafford 
Harvey,  Chas.  W. . .  .Royal  Bank  Biiildin„'s,Liverpool 
Harvey,  Ed w.  N. ..  .Mount  Ho.,  Hy the,  Southampton 
f  Harvey,  Richard . .  .Greenaway,  Torquay 
Harvey,  Richard  Hart. .  .Harroldston,  Haverfordwest 
Haslam,  Charles. .  .Basingstoke 
Haslar,  Richard..  .Aldingbourne,  Chichester 
+Harsall,  Geo. . . .Shelford  Manor,  RafclitVe-on-Trent 
Hassall,  Wm...  .Babney,  Whitchurch,  Sdop 
Hatfield,  Chas.  Taddy . . .  Hartsdown  House,  Margate 
Hatfield,  Thomas. .  .St.  Martin's,  Stamfoid 
Haveis,  William. .  .Bacon's  Farm,  Mountnessing 
Harward,  John. .  .Chaddesley  Coibet,  Kidderminster 

Haward,  K Mells  Hill,  Halesworth 

Hauarden,  Viscount. .  .Dundrum  Castle,  Cashel 
Hawkesley,  Archibald. .  .Englefield  Green,  Surrey 
-j-Hawkesworth,  R.  S..  .Forest,  Mountratli,Queen'sco. 

Hawkins,  F.  .M Tredunnock,  Usk,  Monraouthsh. 

fHawkins.T Smallbridge,  Bures  St.  Mary,  Suffolk 

f Hawkins,  Thos.,  jun.. .  .Sugwas,  Hereford 

Hawks,  George. .  .Gateshead  Iron  Works,  Gateshead 

Hawthorn,  W  .. .BenwellC.ittage,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Hawxwell,  Alfred. .  .Thirsk 

fHay,  C.  Anderson.  .17,  York  Ter.,  Regent's  Pk.,  W. 

Hav,  G.  W Sudbury,  Derbyshire. 

Haydon,  Samuel. .  .Guikiford 

Hayes,  Henry. .  .Stamford 

Hayes,  John  Higson. .  .Frodsham 

f  Hayiie,  John. .  .24,  Gloucester  Sq.,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Hayne,  Col.  Richard... 

Hay  ter,  Tom  John . .  .West  Woodgates,  Salisbury 

Hayward,  H.  S. . .  .Folkington,Wil]ingdon,  Sussex 

Havward.Chas Dartmouth  Gran:.'e,  Dartmouth 

Havward,  Frederick..  .Needham  Market 
Hayward,  J  Curtis. .  .Quedgeley  Hous",  Gloucester 
Haywood,  Henry. .  .Blakemere  House,  Hereford 

Hazlerigg,  SirA.Grey.Bt Noseley  Hall,  Leicester 

Head,  Wi lliam  Alston . . . East  Grinstead 
Headlam,  Morley . .  .Whorlton,  Darlington 
-j-Heale,  H.  Newton. .  .Highfield,  Hemel  Hempstead 
Ilealey,  Edward  Charles. .  .163,  Strand,  W.C. 
Heaps,  Chiistoplier.  ..Leeds 

Heard,  Wm St.  Margaret's,  Ware 

Heasraan,  Alfred. .  .Angmering,  Arundel 
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List  of  Members  of  t lie 


Heath,  Douglas  D Kitlands,  Dorking 

Heath,  R Helferstoiie,  Weaversham,  Northwich 

f  Heathcote,  Capt.  Eustace. .  .BUn-hard   Lyndh'  rst 

+Heathci'te.  J.  M Conningr on  Ca<., Stilton,  Hunts. 

Heatheote,  Richard. .  .Ba>terb\ .  Atherstone 

HeatoD,  Thomas. .  ..\lton,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire 

He^an.  Jo-ieph. .  .Lirtrpool 

Hellier,  Thos.  Shaw. .  .Rndbaston  Hall,  Penkridge 

f HeUyer,  G.  W.  M.... India 

Helps,  Richard. .  .1.  Barton  Street,  Glouce-ter 

Helyar,  Wm.  Hawker... 26,  Man  hester  Sq.,'\T.C. 

Hemming,  Vivn. . .  .ColJic-tr,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 

fHempson,  John  A Erwarton  Hall,  Ipswich 

•fHemsley,  John. .  .Shelton,  Nei,vark,  Notts 
Henderson,  John. .  .The  Shrubbery,  Sandwich 
Hendy,  James. .  .Trenouth,  Grampound 
Henea^e,  Geo.  H.  Walker..  .Compton  Basset,  Calne 
tHenley,  Rt.Hon.  J.  W.,  .M.I'.   .  .\Vaterperry,()roa 
Henii,  T.  Rice. .  .Paradi.^e  House,  Kildysart,  Clare 
jHennin?,  James. .  .Wolveton,  Dorchester 
Henning,  Will. am  L.'.  ..Frome  House,  Dorchester 
Henry,  Frederick  H.. ..  Lodge  Park, Straffan,  Ireland 
Henry,  Cap:.  James. . .  HUc  down  House,  I'etworth 
Henton,  Samuel. .  .7,  Bridge  S'reet,  Lambeth,  S. 
Hepburn  Thomas. .  .Clapham  Common,  S. 
Hepworth,  Joshua. . .  Uogerthorp,  Pontelract 
-(■Herbert,  John  .Maurice. .  .Rocklands,  Ross 
Hercy,  John. .  .Cruchfield  House,  Maidenhead 
Herrick,  Wm.  Perry . . .  Heau  Manor  Park,  Loughboro" 
•j-Herries,  Lord. .  .Everingham  I'ark,  Pocklington 
Hersee,  Dennett. . .  Wepham,  t'hiches'er 
■|-Hertefeld,  The  Baron  de...  Liebenberj,  Berlin 

f  Heseltine,  E B  ackheaih  Park,  Kent 

Heslop,  Rev.  Gordon. .  .C'ossal,  Nottin^-liam 
tHester,  G.  P.. .  .Town  Clrrk"s  Oftice,  Oxford 

Hetherington,  Hobt Manor  Ho.,  Ropley,  Alresford 

Hewer,  John  E.,  jun Vern  House,  Hereford 

Hewer,  William. .  .Hill  Farm,  Northleach 
Hewer,  Wm.. .  .Sevenhampton.  Highworth,  Wilts 
Hewitt,  Jas.,  jun.. .  .Posbroke,  Titchfield,  Hants 
Hews,  R.  S.... 

Hewson,  John  Dale,  M.D. . .  .Coron  Hill,  Stafford 
Hext,  Thomas. .  .Trerarren,  St.  Aus'ell 
tHeytesbury.  Lord. .  .Heytesbury.  Wilts 
fHeywood,  Sir  Berij.,Bt.. .  .CUremont,  Manchester 

fHeywood,  J 26,  Palace  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

Heywood,  Wm.  H.... Dunham  Mas-sey,  Al'riucham 

fHibbert,  J..hn...Braywick  Lodje,  Maidenhead 

fHibbert,  Washington. .  .Bilton  Grani;e,  Rugby 

Uickin,  John. .   Bourton,  Kugby 

fHicks,  Francis. .  .Halstead 

Hicks,  I.,eonard. .  .Paddock  Lodge,  Kentish  Town 

fHicks,  Thomas. .  .Halstead 

Hickman,  Capt.  W.  T Woodlands.  Welling,  Kent 

Hickson,  Richard. . .  Hou^ham,  Gran'ham 
Higginbotham,  Samuel. . .  Killermont,  (il.isgow 
Higgins,  H.. .  .WooUston  Grange,  Lydney.Uloucest. 
HiggiiiS,  Thos. ..  .Lower  Binton,  Stratford-on-.\von 
Higgins,  Lt..Col.Wm.  B.  Cole. .  .Picfs  Hill,  Bedford 
flligginson,  Edmund. .  .Saltmarsh,  Bromyard 
Hilder,  John..  .Sandhurst,  Kent 
Hilder,  Wil.iam. . .  Fentenlen 
Hill,  Lord  Edwin. .  .Norwood  Park,  Southwell, NotU 


Hill,  Charles. .  .25,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Hill,  Hon.  T.  H.  Noel. .  .Berrington,  Slirewsbnry 

Hill,  Col.  C.  J Cotgrave  Place,  Nottingham 

Hill,  Rev.  J The  Citadel,  Hawkstjine.  Shrewsbury 

Hill,  Richard. .  .GoldingHall.Condover.Shrewsbury 
Hilliard.  Geo.  Bridge. .  .Springfield,  Chelmsford 
Hilliard,  William  Edw.. .  .Cowley  House,  Uxbridge 
Hiiton,  Geor;,'e. .  .South  Hanningfield,  Cheln-.sfurd 
Hilton,  Henry. .  .Sole  St.  Ho  , Selling,  Faversham 
Hilton,  Stephen  Musgrave. .  .Bramb  ing,  Wingham 
Hilton,  Capt.  Thos.. .  .Nackinjton  Ho.,  Canterbury 
Hincks,  T  C  . . Brackenhoro',  Thirsk 

•f-Hinde,  J.  H Acton  House,  Felton,  Xorthumb. 

■j-Hippisley,  John. . .  Lamborre  Place,  Hungerford 

fHipwell,  G.  M....Clieam,  Surrey 

Hitch,  Saml.,  M.D.   .  .Sandyw.  11  Park,  Clieltenham 

Hitchcock,  H Chitterne  .411  Saints,  Heytesbury 

Hitchin,  Thomas. .  .Wardle  Tile  Works,  Tarporley 
Hitchings,  Frederick. .  .Havant,  Hants 
Hitchman,  John,  M.D. . .  .Mickleover,  Derby 
Hohbs,  Charles. .  .Maisey  Hampton,  Cricklade 
Hobhs,  William. .  .Derward's  Hall,  Booking,  Esses 

Hobson,  J Kilkea,  Casile  Dermot,  Kildare 

Hobson,  John  George. . .  Lons  Sutton 

Hockenliall,  John. .  .Royals  Wood,  Aston,  Nantwich 

Hocking,  John. .  .Bude,  Cornwall 

Hoddms,  Matthias  Thos Craven  Hill  Gardens,  W. 

Hodge,  Henry. .  .St.  Levan,  Penzance 
Hodgkinson,  Enoch. .  .Morton  Grange,  Retford 

Hodgkinson,  Grosvenor,  M.P Withorpe,  Newark 

Hodgkinson,  Richard. .  .O.sberton  Granje,  Worksop 

Hodiison,  E.  G Charsfield  Hall,  Wickara  .Market 

Hodgson,  Isaa<-  Scott. .  .Sodvlt  Hall,  Ruabon 
Hodgson,  Richard. .  .Chingford 
fHodgson,  William. .  .Gilston  Park,  Hen.^ 
Hodgson,  William. .  .Grims'on.  Tadcaster 
jHoffschlaeger,  J.  F..  •  .Weisio  de  Mecklenburg 
Hogge,  William. .  .Thornham  Hall,  Lynn 
Hoggins,  Thomas. .  .Trafford  Lodge,  Chester 
•j-Hidhech,  Rev.  Chas.Wm. . . .  Farnborongh,Banbury 
Holl  en,  R.  Howley . . .  Barton,  Cambridge 
Hidl  orow,  Daniel. .  .Knockdown,  Tetbury 
Holcombe, Rev.G.  F.... Sherwood  Lodge, Nottingham 
Holding,  Henry. .  .Fardington,  .\lton 
Hole,  Henry  E.. .  .Merton,  Thetford 
Hole,  James. .  .Knowle,  Dunster,  Somersetshire 
Hole,  James. .  .Muskham,  Wooilhouse,  Newark 
Hole,  Wiiliain. .  .Hannaford,  Bamsraple 
fHolI^^nd,  Dr.  Chas....St.  CTiad's,  Lichfield 
Holland,  C  .  .Madeley  Pk.  Farm,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Hollanil,S.,  jun...  .Plas  y  Penrhyn.Port  .Madoc,Carn. 
Holl.ind,  William..  .Streethay,  Lichfield 
Holliday,  James. .  .Lord  Street,  Liverpool 
H"lling<,  John  Albert. .  .How  Caple,  Ross 
f  H  )llins,  J.  C  .  .Snitterfield,  Strafbrd-onAvon 
f  HoUist,  Hasler. . .  Lodsworth,Pecworth 
Hollow  ay,  Hoiatio. .  .Marchwood,  Southampton 
Hidloway,  Thos., .  .Tittenhurst  Lodge,  SunninghiU 
f  Hollow  eg,  M.  de  B.. .  .Runorva,  Nakel,  Prussia 
Holmes,  George..  .Brooke  Lodge,  Norwich 
f  Holmes,  Gervas. .  .Brockdish  Hall,  Scole 
Holmes,  Rev  John... Brooke  H  .11,  Norwich 
Holmes,  J.. .  .Prospect  Place,  Globe  Lane,  Norwich  ] 
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Holroyd,  Fred Knowles  Fixby,  HuddersfieM 

Holton,  George. .  .Wision  Grove,  Colchester 

Home,  Jame.i  R Church  Stretton,  Salop 

Home,  Ihoraas,  jun. . .  .Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
Homer,  John  G.. .  .Martinstown.  Dorcjiester 
Homfrey,  Samuel. .  .Glen  Uske,  Caerleon,  Newport 
fHon y,  Uev.  P    F  . .  .23,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Honywood,  William. . . 

fHood,  Sir  Alex.  A.,  Bt Bicknoller.Taanton 

Hooker,  John. .  .Oatlands  Park,  Walton-on-Thames 
Hooper,  Geo. .  .Cottiugton  Court,  Deal 
:}-Hope,  .loseph. .  Whoof  House,  Czirlisle 

Hope,  Kdwardes  Thos.  Hen Moore  Park,  Ludlow 

Hope,  Sam.  Pierce. .  .Bettley  Pall.  N'jwcast  e,  StalT. 
^Hopkins,  Henry. .  .Biirnside,  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Hopkins,  John. .  .Tirtmarsh  House,  Reading 
Hopkinson,  John. .  .Manton,  Worksop 
Hopper,W  Cuti.ljf  rt. . .  West  Hill.Wandsworih.S.W. 
Hopton,  Rev  John. .  .Canon-Frome  Court,  Ledhury 

Hopton,  Rev.  Wm.  P Bishop's  Frome,  Bromvard 

■{•Horley,  Thomas.jun. The  Fos^e,  Leamington 

■j-Hornby,  Rev.  Robt.. .  .Lythwood  Hall  Shrewsbury 

Hornby,  Rev.W St.  Michael's  Vicarage,  Garstang 

Hornby,  W.  H.,  \1.P. .  .Slirewbridge  Hall,  Nantwich 

Hornby,  Capt.  W..  K.X Knowsle>  C.itt.,Piescott 

Homcastle,  J.,jim.. . .  Edwiiistowe,  Oilerton 
•fHorner,  James  B.... Lincoln 
Horner,  Rev  John. .  .Mells  Park,  Fiome,  Somerset 
Horner,  Wm  ,  llamel's  Farm,  Piickeridge,  Ware 
Horniblo",  William  T  . .  .Ripple,  Tewk'-sbury 
Hornsby,  Richard. .  .Spittle  Gate,  (irantham 
Hornsby,  Richard,  jiin... Spittle  Gate,  Grantham 
fHomyold,  J.  V..  .lilackmorePark,  Upton-on-Severn 
Horton,  (ieorge. .  .Harley,  Much  Wenlop,  Sal^p 
Horton,  Richard. .  .Audley  End, Saffron  Walden 
Horton,  Thomas. .  .Harnage  Grange  Cresnge,  S4op 

f  Horton,  Wm.  Thomas. .  .Emlesay  Kirk.Skipton 
Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry. ..  IJellamour  Hall,  Kugeley 

Horwood,  Matthew. ..27,  Leadenhall  Street  K.C. 
-(■Hoskins,  Thos.. .  .Ha-^elbiiry,  Cre«  kerne,  .^merset. 
-j-Hoskins,  William.. .   North  Perrott.Crevvkerne 

fHoublon,J..\....Hallingburv  PI.,  Bis'  op's  Stortfd. 
-fHoublon,  Richard  .\rcher. .  .Coopersalr,  Epping 

Houghton,  Thomas. .  .Homshill  Manor,  Nottingham 
iloward,  Hon.  C.  W.  (J.,  M.P  ...Brnmpton 

-j-Howard,  Charles. .  .Biddenham,  Bedford 

f Howard,  Henry. .  .Greystoke  Castle,  Penrith 

f Howard,  Hon.  James. .  .Hazelby,  Newbury 

f  Howard,  James. . .  Bedford 

Howard,  Roi>ert. .  .Broughton  Hall,  Wrexham 

Howard,  Wm..  ..Windsor  Terrace,  Taunton 

Howden,  Alexander. .  .Murston  Court, Pembridge 

Howe,  Earl..  .Gopsall,  Atherstone 

f Howell,  Henry... Coates,  Cirencester 

Howell,  John . . .  Ewen,  Cirencester 

Howes,  E.,  MP Morningthorpe,  Long  Stratton 

Howes,  P Hamilton  Ter.,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Hewlett,  John...Bowthorpe  Hall,  Norwicli 

Howse,  Nathaniel. ..  Wimey 

■f-Hubl  ack,  J'seph . . .  Liverpool 

-f-Hubbard,  Wm.  Ilgerton. .  .>t.  Leonard's,  Horsham 

Hubbersty,  Rev. N..  .East well  Hall,  .Melton  Mowbray 

Hubie,  Robert. .  .Bailby  Grove,  Selby 


Hudson,  John. .  .Ca<!tleacre  Loilge,  Brandon 
tHudson,  T.  Moore. ..Castleacie,  Brandon 
Hudson,  Thos,.  ..Adderley,  Market  Drayton 
Huggup,  James, .  .West  Sleekbirrn,  Morpeth 
Hughes,  Alfred. .  .Thorness,  W  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wignt 
fHiighes,  H  R...Kinmel  Pk.,  St.  .Asaph's.  Denbighs. 
tHughes,  Hugh. .  .Woodeate,  Daiiehill,  L'ckfield. 

Hughes,  Hugh  Robt Ystrad,  Deniii.h 

H  ghes,  Samuel...  14,  Park  St.,  We-tminster,  S.W, 
Hulme,  J.  H..  .Cliff  House, Curhar.  Calver,  Derbyah. 

fHulme,  W Pembroke  Bank,  Pembroke, S.Waleg 

fHulse,  Charles. .  .Hall  (jrove,  Bagshot 

fHumberston,  I'.S.,  M.P Mol  ington,  Chester 

Humble,  William  Turner. .  .Scaland,  Chester 

Humfry,  Wm Oak  Asli,  Ch^'ddlewcrth,  Wantage 

Humphreys,  Henry.. .Woodhouse,  Loughboro' 

Humphries,  E Pershore 

Hurapliri'S,  John. .  .Hampden,  Andoversford 
Humpidge.Thoi. . . Great Woodcote  Farm.Carshalton 

fHunt,  G Frenchwood,  Pre>ton.  Lancashire 

Hunt,  John. .  .Shirley,  Southampton 
fHunt,  John. .  .Rainham,  Rouijham,  Norfolk 
Hunt,  Thomas. .  .Thornington,  Coldstream 

Hunt,  William Leicester 

Hunt,  William.  .  .De'  ping  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding 
Hunter,  Lt.-Col.  Charles.   Mount  ^evern.  Llanidloes 
Hunter,  Hen.  Launoy. .  .Beech  Hill,  Reading 
Hunstman,  Benjamin. .  .West  Ketford,  Notts 
Hurle,  Joseph  Cooke. .  .Brislingtrn,  Bath 

Hurlston,  Wm Heathcote,  Waspcrton,  Warwicksh. 

Hurrell,  William. .  .Newton,  Cambridge 

Hurt,  France. . .  Alder«a>ley,  Belper 

f  Huskinson,  Thos, . . .  Eppers'one,  Southwell,  Nott« 

Hussey,  Edward. .  .Scotne.\  Castle,  Lamberhurst 

Hussey,  1  hineas  Fowke. .  .Wyrley  (irove,  Walsall 

■{■Hussey,  Rich.  Hussey. .  .Upwood,  Huntingdon 

Hussey,  T Stud  Faim,Skirmett,  Henley  on-Tha. 

Hutchings,  Rev.  R  S Monkton  W>  Id,  Charmouth 

Hutchinson.Hon.Col.  H.  K . .  .Weston  Ho.,Tow-ce3ter 
Hutchinsou,  John...Appleton  Lodge,  Warrington 
fHufchison,  John. ,  .Monjruy,  Peterlie:id,  N.  B. 
tHutcliison,  Robert..  .Car  o^^rie,  Kir   liston,  N,B. 
Hutley,  Jonathan. .  .Rivetihal I  Hall,  Witham 
Hutt,  John. .  .Water  Eaton,  Oxf  ird 
Hutton,  Thoma-s. .  .T'pton  Gray,  Odiham 
Hutton,  Timothy..  .Clifton  Ca^t!e,  Bedale 
Hutton,  William... Gate  Burton,  Gainsborough 
Huxtable,  Ven.  Archd. .  .Sutton  Wa  dion,Blandford 
•fHayshe,  Rev.  J.. .  .Clvsthydon  Reitory,Collumptoa 
H  >  de,  Francis  Colville . . .  L\  ndale,  Fevei  sham 

Hyeti,  John  Kdw Haydon's  Elm,  Cheltenham 

Hyett,  W.  H Painswick,  Gloucestershire 


I. 

Ide,  John. .  .West  Wittering,  Chichester 

Ilbert,  W.  Roope..  .Hoswell  Ho.,Kingsbridge,Devoa 

lies,  Daniel. .  .Fairford  Retreat,  Fairford 

files,  Francis. .  .Birnoldby-leBfck,  Grimsby 

lies,  John. .  .Binbrook  Hill,  .Market  Uasen 

Impev,  William ...  Hroomfie  d  Hall.  C^he.'^terfield 

Inge,  Chas.  Henry. .  .Whittmgton  Hurst,  Lichfield 
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List  of  Members  of  (lie 


Inge,  Col.  Wm Thorpe,  Tamworth 

Inj^liam,  Robert. .  .Wesror,  South  Shields 

Ingram,  Hugh. .  .Steyning,  Hurstpierpoint 

Ingram,  HugoF.  M....Hoarcross,  Riigeley,  Staffords. 

flngram,  John  A  . .  Wylye,  Ueytesbury 

flngram,  .loseph. .  .Wigan 

Ingram,  William. .  .Armley,  Leeds 

Insole,  James  Harvey..  .Ely  Court,  Llandaff 

f  Ireland,  J.  Ireland  Clayfield  . .  .lirislington,  Bristol 

Ireland,  John  Smith. .  .Forthampton,  Tewkesbury 

Isaacson,  John. .  .Clare,  Suffolk 

Isaacson,  Wm.  Parr Newmarket 

Ishara,SirC.  F.,  Bart.. .  Lamport  Hall,Nortliampton 

Isham,  Rev.  R Lamport  Rectory,  Northampton 

Isherwood,  Arthur  li Marple  Hall,  Stockport 

Ive,  Edward  P, . , .  Langley,  Slough 

Ive,  John  G The  Trenches,  Langley,  Slough 

Ives.Capt.  Ferdinand..St. Cathirine'sHill,  Norwich 
Izon,  John  B. . .  .AValsgraveon-Sowe,  Coventry 


Jackson,  Matthew. .  .Bilsthorpe,  Newarl;,  Notts 
Jackson,  Daniel. .  .(Hiadwell  Place,  Grays,  Fssex 
Jackson,  P.  R. .  .Blackljionk,  Gresmont,  Hereford 
Jackson,  J..  .  .  Avnscomb  House,  Orpington,  Kent 
Jackson,  Richard. .  .Noctorum,  Birkenhead 
Jackson,  Thomas. .  .Eltham  Park,  Kent 
-{■Jackson,  William. .  .Oak  Bank,  Carlisle 
Jackson,  Wm.  Kay...Barbot  Hall,  Rotherliam 
Jacson,  Chas   Roger. .  .Barton,  Preston,  Lancashire 
Jaggard,  Joseph. .  .Leek  Wooton.  Warwick 
James,  Edward. .  .Holeyn  Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
James,  Isaac. .  .Tivoli.  Chclienham 
James,  Jas.. .  .North  Sodston,  Narberth.Pembroksh. 
James,  James  William. .  .Mappowder,  Blandford 
James,  J.  A..  .Bridge  Town  Farm,  Stratford-on-Avon 
James,  Ricliard. .  .ILgh  Street,  Haverfordwest 
James,  Richard.  .  .Llanrwst 

James,  T Otterburn  Tower,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

James,  Sir  Walter  C,  Bt Betteshanger, Sandwich 

tJames,  Clapt.  Wm.  E Barrack  Lodge,  Carlisle 

fJaques,  Leonard.  .Easby  Abbey,  Richmond,  Yorks. 
.Taques,  R.  M...  .Easliy  Al)bey,  Richmond,  Yorks. 
-f-Jarrett,  John. .  .Camerton  House,  Bath 

Jarvis,  Sir  Raymond,  Bt Cove  Cottage,  Ventnor 

Jarvis,  T.  A IligherBoUierry ,  Kingsbridge,  Devon 

-fjay,  John...4G,  West  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York 
Jacks,  Cliarl's. .  .Thorpe,  Norwich 
Jefferson,  Henry. .  .Kothfrsyke,  Whitehaven 
Jefferson,  Rev.  J.  Dunnington .  .Thicket  Priory,  York 
f  Jeffers  >n,  Robert. .  .Preston  Hows,  Whitehaven 
Jefferys,  N  N. .. Hollybrook  Ho. ,  Shirley,  Southamp. 

Jeggo,  Thos.  B Mounts,  Great  Baling,  braintree 

•|-Jegon,  Trew. .  .Slough 

Jekyll,  J Cirholme  Terrace,  Newland,  Lincoln 

fJenkins,  John  B Kingslone  House,  Abingdon 

Jenkins,  Ricluird  David..  .The  Priory,  Cardigan 

fJcnkinson,  Sir  (ieorge.  Bt Ivastwood,  Berkeley 

•|-Jenner,  (ieorge. .   Parsonage  House.  Udimore,  R\e 
Jenner,  Montague  HTliert. .  .Chiselhurst,  Kent 
Jennings,  Richard. .  .Caimarthen 
Jervis,  Hon.  E.  Swinfen... Aston  Park,  Staffordsh. 


f  Jervoise,  F.  E.  J.. .  .Herriard  Park,  Basingstoke 

Jesse,  H'nry. ,  .Ba-ingsioke 

Jessop,  Joseph. .  .Grove  Farm,  Cliiswick 

-j-Jobez,  Charles. .  .17.  Boulevard  Madeleine,  Paris 

Jobling,  Edward. ..  Hill  Top  Cottage,  Carlisle 

fJodreil,  Sir  Edw.  R..  Bt.. .  .64,  Portland  Place,  W'. 

Johnson,  A.  H Manor  House.  Acton,  Miildlesex 

Johnson,  A.  H.,jun Hanger  Hill  harm,  Ealing 

Johnson,  Charles  W. . . .  Ic5,  Fenchurch  -Ireet.  E.G. 

Jolinson,  Cuthbeit  Wm Waldronhurst,  Croydon 

Juhnson,  C.W..  .Manor  Cot.,  Larknall  Riso.Clapham 
Johnson,  Kdward...The  Deanery,  Cheser-le-Street 
Johnson,  E.  W..  .  .Chichester 
Jolinson,  Francis  Dixon. .  .Apleyheads,  Durham 
-j-Johnson,  George. .  .Blaco  Hill,  Retford.  Notts 

fjohnson,  Kev.  H   L Binderton  Ho.,  Chichester 

Johnson,  Rev.  P Wimborthy,  ChumUigh,  Devon 

f  Johnson,  R.W..  .Uricklehamptoifc  Hall,  Pershore 

Johnson,  T.  C Clievet,  Wakeiield 

Johnson,  Thomas. .  .Halton  (irange,  Runcorn 
Jolinson,  Thomas. .  .The  Hermitage,  Frodsham 
-jjohnson,  Thomas. .  .WHiiitlesea,  Cambiid^eshire 
Johnson,  Walter. .  .Trench  Hall,  Gateshead 
Johnson,  Walter  F.. .  .Leicester 
Johnston,  J.  Lindsay...'  rondall,  Farnham,  Surrey 
Johnstone,  Edward. .  .^.^,  King's  Bench  Walk,   Temple 
f  Johnstone,  Rev.  (Jeorge. .  .Broughton,  Hunts 

fJohnstone,  J.  C.  H Hardwick  Hall,  Durham 

Joicey,  John. .  .Urpeih  Lodge,  Feme  Houses 

JoUands,  William  D lUixshalls,  Lindlield,  Sussex 

fJolliffe,SirW.G.H.,Bt.,M  P...HeathHo.,Petersfield 
Jonas  John  Carter. .  .3,  St."  Mary  S'reet,  Cambridge 
Jonas,  Samuel. .  .C;irishall  Grange,  Saffron  Walden 

fJones,  David,  M.P Pantglas,  Carman  hen 

Jones,  Edward . .  .6,  Vork  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Jones,  George. .  .Stareton,  Kenilwortli 
Jones,  (Jeorge. .  .Whist on  Lodge,  Penkridge 
Jones,  Harvey  Bo«en. .  .40,  Montagu  Square,  W. 

Jones,  H.  P Portway  House,  Warninster 

f  Jones  James  C  )Ve. .  .Loxlev,  Warwick 
-j-Jones,  John. . .  Bla  no's,  I.l.indovery,  S.W. 
Jones,  John. .  .West  Keal  Hall,  Spilsby 
Jones,  John. .  .Bryii  Adda,  Dolgelly 

fJoncs,  J.  E Springfield,  Braunton,  Hereford 

Jones,  J.  O DoUycorslhvyn,  Cemmes,  Shrewsbury 

Jones,  R.  Hesketh...  North  Brook  IIou>e.  Dover 

Jones,  R.  P The  Hermitage,  Whitohuich,  Salop     • 

fJones,  Sir  W.,  Bt Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham 

fJones,  Wm Hairington,  Shiffnal 

Jones,  W.  Hope..  .Hooton  Farm,  Sutton,  Cheshire 
-i-Jones,  W.  B.. .  .Kilgariir,  C;lonakilty,  Ireland 
Jordan,  Francis. . .  I'.astlpurn,  Driilield 

Jordan,  Wm Charlton  Kin-s,  Cheltenham 

Josling  Geo.  F Berners  Roding  Hall,  Dunmow 

Jowett,  Rov.  J.  F Kingston,  B^igpu/.e,  Abingdon 

Jowitt,  Christopher. . .  I'altcrton,  Clicsterlield 
Joyce,  Thomas... Vale  Farm,  Sudlniry,  Harrow 
fJusticc,  Henry... Hinstock,  Market  Drayton 

K. 

f  Karslake,  Rev.  W.  II Mesham,  Southmolton 

-j-Kay,  J.  R Bass  Lane  House,  Bury,  Lancashire 
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Kay,  R Forcett  Valley,  Darlington 

Kearsey,  Cliirles. .  .(ilewatone,  Ross 

Keary,  H.  \V. . . .  Lon-Uii(is,  Holkham,  Norfolk 

Keeliii',',  C.iarles. .  .ConLTeve,  I'enkridge 

Keeling,  Clias.  R Yew  Tree  Farm,  Penkrid^e 

+Keene,  Rev.  C.  E.  R Swincombe  Ho.,>.'ettlebe<l 

Keep,  Ricliard. . .  Aldermiiston,  Readini; 

Kekewich,  S.  frehaw  ke,  M.H Peamore,  Exeter 

Kelham,  Robert  Keltiam. .  .Bleasby,  Southwell 
Kell,  William. .  .Gateshead 

fKelsall,  H.,  jun R.ivenswood,  Melrose,  Rosbur. 

fKemble,  Horatio. .  .Potter's  Bar,  Harnet,  Herts 
fKemble,  Thomas... Legatts,  Hatfield,  Herts 
Kendrich,  lidward. .  .Wrelord,  Lichfield 

fKennaway,  Sir  .lohn,  Bart Escot,  Honiton 

Kennedy,  David. .  .Oriental  Clul),  W. 

Kennedy.Rt.  Hon.  T.  F Dalquharran Castle, N.B. 

Kennedy,  Primrose  W Drumellan,  Ayr 

Kenrich,  Geor^je. .  .Thurf;arton  Hill,  Southwell 
-)-Kensinj,'ton,  Edward  Thomas.  .Moolham,llminster 
Kent,  John. .  .Mortimer,  Reading 
f  Kenyon,  Hon.  E.. . .  Macefen,  Wliitchnrch,  Salop 
fKerrich,  John  . .  .Geldeston  Hall,  Beccles 
Kerry,  ilie  Kiit.  of  (I'.  Fitzjjerald  ) . .  .Kerry 

Kersey,  Clement Whitton,  Ipswich 

Kersey,  James. .  .F.irlton  Farm,  Cirencester. 
•f-Kesterton,  Thomas. .  .Sutton,  Surrey 
Kett,  George  •Jamiiel. .  .Brook  House,  Norwich 
•j-Kettle,(iro.Macken/.ie...DallicottHo.,Bridgenortli 
Key,  Sir  Kingsmill  Grove,  Bt...  .95,  Newgate  St., E.G. 
Keyes,  Hen.  James. .  .Asliingdon,  Rochford,  Essex 
fKeyworth.  Henry  Jo-eph. .  .Cotteslord  I'l.,  Lincoln 
+Key worth,  J.  11.  liald.-nby   .Greestone  Ho.,  Lincol. 
Kibble,  I'liomas. .  .Green  Trees,  Tunbridge 

Kiddle,  F.  G Moreton,  Dorchester 

Killick,  Arthur. .  .Deepdene  Park  Farm,  Dorking 
Kindersley,  E.  Leigh. .  .Syward  Lodge, Dorchester 

King,  G North  Lodge  Farm,  Potters  Bar,  Barnet 

King,  Cliarles  AU>-n. .   98,  Piccadilly,  W. 

King,  G  orge. .  .Satfron  Walden 

King,  John  K.,  .\I.P..  .Staunton  Park, Leominster 

King,  John  G Beedon,  Newbury 

King,  John  L Thorp  .abbots,  ScoJe  Inn,  Norfolk 

King,  Rev.  J.  Meyers. .  .Cutcomhe  Vicarage,  Dunster 
King,Hon.  J.P.  L.,  M.P.. .  .Woburn  Pk.,  Chertsey 
King,  Richard  King  Meade. .  .Walford,  Taunton 
King,  R.  Meade. .  .Pyrland  Hall,  Taunton 
King,  Stephen. .  .(dd  Haj  ward,  Hungerford 
King,  William. . .  Barton,  Hury  St   Edmund's 

King,  W.  C Warfield  Hall,  Bracknell 

Kingdon,Rev.  S.  N.. .  .Bridgerule Vicar., Holsworthy 
Kingdon,  Samuel . . .  La\  rick,  Thorverton 
Kingsby,  Thomas. .  .Boarscrott,  Tring 
fKingscote,  Col.  R.  N.  F..  M  P..  .Kingscote,  Glouc. 
Kingsford,  John. . .  Eslier,  Surrey 
f  Kingsmill,  Wm.. .  .Sydmonion  Park,  Newbury 
Kinlooh,  Colonel. .  .Logie,  Kirriemuir,  N.B. 
Kinnaird,  Lord. .  .Rossie  Priory,  Inchture, Perthshire 

fKirk,  R Gale  Bank,  Leybourne,  Wensleydale 

Kirkaldv,Rr.  Hon.  Viscount ..  .Windsor 
Kirkby,   Thomas. .  .Cuxwold,  Caistor 
Kirkham,  Ihomas. .  .Biscathorpe  Hou«e,  Louth 
Kirkland,  Sir  John,  Bt.. . .  17,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


Kirkpatrick,  Capt.John  . .  .Monk's  Horton,  H\  the 

Kir«an,J.  Stratford.  .Moyne,Ballyglunin,co.Galway 

Kitson,  James. . .  Leeds 

Kitson,  William. .  .Torquay 

Knapping,  Dale. .  .Sutton,  S.  Shoebury,  Ingateson 

KnatclibuU,  Rev.  W. .  .Cholderton  Lodge,  Araesbury 

fKnatchbuU,  Wm Babington,  Frome,  Somersets. 

f  Knight,  .\.  J.  R.  B..  .Downton  Castle,  Leintwardine 
Knight,  Edward. .  .Chawton  House,  Alton 

fKnight,  E High  Leadon,  Newent,  Gloucestersh. 

Knight,  John , . .  Wideness,  Warrington 
Knight,  John . . .  Forthampton,  Tewkesbury 
Knignt,  R.  Farthing. .  .Hereford 
Knight,  Thomas. .  .Norlington,  Lewes 
Knight,Thos.  Henry. . .  Stoke  CanonVicarag»,  Devon 
Knightley,  SirC.,Bt.,  M.P..  .Fawsley  Pk.,Daventry 
tKnigliton,SirW.,Bt...Blend\vorthLdg.,Horndean 

KnoUys,  J.  E Fitzhead  Court,  Taunton 

KnoUys,  Gen Blount's  Court,  Henley,  Oxon 

Knowles,  James. .  .Wetherby 

Knox,  Octavius  Newry. .  .South Collingham, Newark 

Kynnersley,  3.  C.  S Handsworth,  Birmingham 

Kyrke,  Rich.  V Stansby  Lodge,  Wrexham 


Lacey,  Wm.  Cliarles,  ..Bestwell  House,  Wareham 

Lake,  James. ..  Newlands,  Teynham,  Sittingbourne 

Lake,  Robert...  Milton,  Canterbury 

Lakeman,  John. .  .Cost islost,  Bodmin 

Lakin,  Henry...  Link  End,  Malvern 

fl.amb,  William   .  .Hay  Carr,  Ellel,  Lancaster 

Lambe,  John. .  .Church  Bank,  Bowdon,  Mancliester 

fLambert,  Chas Sunk  Island,  Otteringham,  Hull 

f  Lambert,  Henry  T.. .  .74,  Grn,venor  Street,  W. 
Lambert,  Rob.  de.  .Common  Head,  Staveley,  Kendal 
Lambert,  Wm.  Chas. . .  .Misterton,  Crewkerne 

fLamothe,  Frederick  J.  D Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man 

Lander,  Thomas  Eaton. .  .The  Innage,  Shiffnall 
f  Landor,  H.  Eyres  . .  Warwick 
Lane,  John... Barton  Mills,  Cirencester 
L:ine,  John. .  .Broom  Court,  Alcester 
Lane,  John. .  .AVenlock  Brewery,  City  Road,  E.C. 
fLane,  Wiiliam. .  .Broadfield,  Northleach 
Langdale,  llon.C... Houghton  Hall, Market  Weighton 
Langdale,Wm.  Atkinson. .  .Hidmwood  Pk,  Dorking 
Langdon,  William. .  .Ashford  House,  Barnstaple 
Langham,  Herbert. .  .Cottesbrooke,  Northampton 
Lanu'lands,  .Tohn  Charles.  ..Bewick,  Alnwick 
fLangton,  W.  H.  P.  Gore... Newton  Park,  Bath 
fLascelles,  Hon.  G,  E..  .Moor  Hill,  Harewood,  Leeds 
La  Touche,  Col.  David.  ..Marlay,  Dublin 
Latham,  Geo.  William. .  .Brad wall  Hall,  Sandbach 
Lauwarne,  Nicholas   ..St.  John's  Street,  Hereford 
Lauder,  Joseph.    .Burti.n,  Cliristchureh 
Laverach,  Samuel  S. . . .  Redness  Hall,  Goole 
-|-Law,  Rev.  11.  V...  .Christian  Malford,  Cliippenham 
Lawes,  J.  Bennet.  .Rothamsted  Park,  St.  Albans 
Law  ford,  Edward..  .Linslade,  Leighton  Buzzard 
fLawford, Thomas,  jun..  ..London,  Canada  West 
fLiwley,  Hon.&  Rev.S.  W...Escrick  Rectory, York 
Lawrence,  Charles. .  .Cirencester 
Lawrence,  Herbert. .  .Little  Dilwyn,  Leominster 
Lawrence,  J.. .  .Great  House,  Churchdown,  Gloucest. 
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Leather,  (ieorge. 
Leather,  Simeon. 
xLeaver,  Francis., 
■j-Leclimere.  .sir  tl. 


Lawrence.  Thontias. .  .Churchdown,  Gloucester 
fLawrie,  Andrew. .  .Mount  Mascal,  ^orth  Cray 
-JLawson,  C. .  .George  the  Fourth  H'idge,  Edinburgh 
TLawson.Chas.,  jun.,  .."!•),  George  Square,  Edinbur;,'h 
Lawson,  E. . .  Hedesdale  Cottage,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Lawson,  l!ev.  Idw.. .  .Lon^'hirst  Hall.  Morpeth 
Lawson,  Wilfrid,  AI  P.. .  .Brayton.  Carlisle 
Lawson,  Sir  Wra.,  H  irt..  ..Broiigh  Hall,  Catterick 
Lawson,  William. .  .Brayton  Hall,  Carlisle 
Lay,  Kev.  John  Ward..   Hele,  Ashburton 
fLay.  Jolni  W.  ..3,Savage  Gardens,  Tuwer  Hill, E.G. 
Laycock,  Joseph. .  .Segliil  House,  Northumberland 
Layton.  U.  Marton..   Tliorney  Abbey,  l^elerborough 
Lea,  Joseph.    .Grove  Mount,  Davenham 
-Lea,  Thomas..  .Brovvn  Edge,  Brereton,  Congleton 
Leach,  Henry... Corst on,  Pembroke 
Leacli,  John.  ..Ivy  T.iwer,  Tenby 
Leader,  Nicholas. .   Dromagh,  Bonteen,  Ireland 
.Knosirop,  Leeds 
.Delamere,  Norlhwick 
.  Liingnor  Hall,  Penkridge 

A.  H.,  Bt Upton-on-Severn 

Le  Cornu,  Charles  Philip Beaumont,  Jersey 

Ledger,  l-eui  en.   Grove  House,  W.Derby,  Liverpool 

Lee,  Cliarles.  ..Grautley  Hall,  Kipon 

Lee,  Edward  .  .Stockstield  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Lee,  Capt.  John. .  .WooUey  Firs,  Maidenhead 

Lee,  Joseph,  .  .Dilston,  Hexham 

Lee,  .loseph  Henry. .  .Redbrook,  Whitchurch,  Salop 

Lee,  Daniel  Jas...  .4,  Bedford  Row,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 

■fLee,  J.  Lee...Dillington  House,  llminster 

Lee,  Thomas. .  .Great  Barr,  Birmingham 

TLee.Vaughan  Ilanning.  ..Pudlicote,  Charlbury.O.xi. 

Leech,  John... Wall  Hill,  Leek 

Leedham,  William. .  ..Andover 

Leeds,  Henry..  .Stibbington,  Wansford.Ts'orthampt. 

fLeeds,  Kobt..  ..Lexham,  Caatleacre,  Brandon 

•Leeke,  R.. ..  Longford  Hall,  Newport,  Sliropshire 

Lees,  John  . . .  Ueigate 

Lees,  William . .  .Blacon  Hall,  Chester 

Leese,  Benjamin Eastling,  Favcr.iham 

Le  Gallais,  Albert. ,  .La  Moire  House,  Jersey 
Legard,  George.,  i  East horpe  Hall,  Malton 
Legard,  Capt.  James  A..   .Cowes 
Legerton,  John  Stock.  .  Shallord,  Braintree 
Legg,  Thomas... Burton  Bradstock,  Bridport 
Leggatt,  H.  B...   Brownwich,  Farehara 
Leggatt,  S.  H....Croton,  Titchfield 
Legge,  I'enj.. .  .Court  Ho.,  Litton  Cheney  .Dorchester 
Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.  .  .High  Leigh,  Wanington 
Leigh,  F.  A.  .Rosegarland  Foulksmill.co.  Wexford 
Leigh,  John  (ieiard. .  .The  Hoo,  Luton 
Leigh,  John  .Shaw   .  .The  Hoo,  Luton 
Leigh,  AV.,  jun.. . .  Woodchcster  Park, Gloucestershire 
Leighton,  Sir  Baldwin,  Bt.,  M.P..  .  .Loton,  Shrewsb. 
Leir,  Kev.  W.  .M..   .Ditcheat  Hectory,  Cas'leCary 
i-Leitli,  Sir  A.  ..Glenkindie,  Iverkiiidie,  Aberdeen 
•fLempriere,  Capt.  G.  U.. .  .Pelliam  Place,  Alton 
Lenipiiere,  William.  . .  Koyal  Manor,  Jersey 
I.iennard,  C  il.  J.  P..  ..Wickhiim  Court,  Bromley 
-J-Lennard,  Sir  T.  B.. .  .BkUhis  Ho.,  .'Vvely,  Itomford 
Leonard, Charles. .  .Castle  Camp.s,  Linton,  Cambs. 
J.eonard,  Kev.  F.  B....Bruok  Ho.,  Newport,  .Monm. 


Leslie,  Charles  Powell,..  Glasslough,  Ireland 
Lethliridge,  Ambrose  Goddard.  .  .Bank,  Taunton 
Lewes,  Col.  John . .  .Llanliar,  Talsarn,  Carmarthen 
Lewes,  Rev.  Thomas. .  .Taynton,  Burford,  Oxon 
Lewis,  David. .  .Stradey,  Llanelly,  Carmiirtlien 
Lewis,  G....Audle\,  Newcasile-unilei-Lyne 
Lewis,  Edward.  ..Pickbill  Hall  Farm,  Wrexham 
Lewis,  I.  H...  .Gallants Ct.,  East  Farleigh,  Maidstone 
Lewis,  J.  L.  G.  R..  ..Henllan,  Nai berth,  Pembroke 
Lewis,  S...  .Audley,  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
Lewis,  Thomas..  .Norchard,  Tenby 
Lewis,  T.  F..  ..Newport,  Monmouthshire 
Lewis,  W.  H.,    .Clynfiew,  Newcastle  .Kmlyn 
Lewis,  Wyndhain  W. . .   Llanisliew  House,  Cardiff 
Ley,  John  Henry... Trehill,  Exeter 
Leyshon,  Robert.  ..Island  Farm,  Bridgend 
Lichfield,  Coventry  H..  .Nufheld,  Henley-on-Tham. 
Lichfield,  Earl  of. .  .Shugborough,  Staffordshire 
Lightfoot,  William. .  .B  irrow,  Chester 
Lilley,  James. . .  Bassingbourn,  Uoyston 
Linaker,  P.... Norton  Hill,  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire 
Lindley,  Urban. .  .Radmanthwaile  House,  Mansfield 
Lindsay,  Hugh  H....Wesi  Dean  House,  Chichester 
Lindsell,  Lieui. -Col. .  .Fairfield  House,  Biggleswade 
Linley,  William. .  .Sutton,  S. 

f  Linton,  liev.  J.. .  .Hemingford  Ho.,  St.  Ives,  Hunts 
Linton,  John. .  .Westwick  House  Cambridge 
Lintott,  Um...  .  Holmbush,  Slinfold,  Horsham 
Linzee,  Robert  G.. .  Jermyns,  Homsey 
Litchfield,  John. .  .Epperstone,  Nottingham 

Little,  Edward Lanhill,  Chippenham 

Little,  Hack  Magnus. .  .Elmington,  Oundle 
Little,  Wm.  H.. .  .Llanvair  Grange,  Abergavenny 
Littledale,  Harold. .  .Liscanl,  Liverpool 
Littledale,  Henry..  .Cardington,  Bedford 
Livesey,  Rev.  Thos. . .  .Stourton  Hall,  Horncastle 
fl.lewellin,  R..  .Tregwynt,  Fishguard,  Pembrokesh. 
Llewellyn,  Wm.. .  .Courtcolman,  Bridgend,  S.W. 
Llewelyn,  J.  D...Pullpngare, Swansea 

fLlojd,  Arthur  P Abbot's  Leigh.  Bristol 

Lloyd,  Kdw.  Harvey. .  .Aston  Hall,  Oswestry 
Lloyd,  J.  A....Leaton  Knolls,  Shrewsbury. 
Lloyd,  John   . .  Belsize,  Hampstead 
Llovd,  Llewellyn  F.. .  .Nannetch  Hall,  Mold 
Lloyd,  Rev.  Thos...  .Rectory,  Christleton,  Chester 
Lloyd,  William  Butler. .  .Monkmoor,  Shrewsbury 
Loader,  J.. .  .Firgrove  Farm,  Whitchurch,  Hants 
f  Lobb, Geo.,jun...  .La\\hition,Launceston,Cornwall 
Lock,  George. .  Instow  l^arton,  Barnstaple 
f  Locker,  \\  m.  J..  ..Tilliiicton  House,  Stafford 
Lockwood,  Joshua... Hawley  House.  Farnborough 

fLocock,  Sir  C,  Bt Tunbridge  Wells 

fLocock,  Edmund... Soul h  Elkington,  Louth 

fLocock,  Fred 2fi,  Hertford  Street,  Way  Fair,  W. 

Logan,  J. . .  Maindce  House,  Newport,  Monmoutlisli. 
Long,  Alexander  Wearing..   Mint  Cottage,  Kendal 
Long,  Daniel. . .  Waddon,  Gloucester 
Long,  H.  Laws.  ..Hampton  Lodge,  Farnham,  Surrey 
fLong,  Kellett..  .Dunstan   Hall,  Norwich 
tLong,  Rich.  P.  ...Dolforgon,  New  ton  n,  Montgora. 
Long,  Walter. .  .Preshaw  House,  Bishop's  Waltham 
Long,  W.  Jervis. .   Preshaw  Ho.,  Bi-hop's  Waltham 
f  Longbourne,  W.  T....4,  Soutli  Square,  Gray's  Inn 
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f  Longcroft,  C.  J. . . .  Havant 

Longcroft,  C.  R.  .  .Llanina,  Abereyron,  Cardigansh. 

fLonge,  John..  Spixworth  Park,  Norwich 

f  Longford,  Karl  of. .  .Packenham  Hall,  Westmeath 

i-Loomes,  EiUvard.. .  Wliittlesea,  Cambiidgeshire 

f  Lopes,  Sir  Ma«sey,  Birt...  .Maristow,  Plymouth 

Loraine,  Kd-vard..  .The  RiJinjj,  Nertcastle-on-Tyne 

fLord,  Jolin.  ..Elraley  Park,  Pershore 

fLouchF.  Wm.  B.... 

f  Lovaine,  Lord..  .Albury  Park,  Guildford 

Love,  Peter. .  .Nortliampton 

Love,  Samuel.  ..Castle  Farm,  Shoreham,  Sevenoaks 

Loveday,  .lohn..  .^^'illiamscote,  Banbury 

fLovcll,  Edward  W.  L. ...The  Meads,  Eastbourne 

■j-Lovell.  Edwin. .  .Dinder,  Wells,  Somerset 

fLovell,  Thomas. .   Winwick  Warren,  Uugby 

Lovett,  Josep>h  Venables.  ..Belmont,  Chirk 

Lowe,  Edward, .  .Comberford  Mill,  Tamworth 

Lowe,  John. .  .Ryhall,  Stamford 

Lowe,  Jolin.  .   Whi'more  House,  Birmingham 

Lowe,  John   ..Bridge  Farm,  Handley,  Chester 

Lowe,  Jolin..  .Wlieelock  Heath,  Sandbach 

Lowe,  Joseph..  .S'ackton  Hall,  Malpas 

l-rowe,  Peter.  ..Marston,  Stafford 

Lowe,  Tliomas.   .Calverley  Hall,  Handley,  Chester 

'(-Lownrles,  Geo.  Alan.   .Barrington  Hall,  Harlow 

fLowiides,  W.  L.. . .  Linley  Hall,  Bridgnorth,  Salop 

Liiwrey,  Wm.. . .  Barmo  -r.  Berwick-on-Tweed 

fLoyd,  Edw., jun....Prcstwick  Lori^'e,  Manchester 

fLoyd,  Wm.  'ones. .  .Langleybury,  Watford 

tLiibbock   Sir  J.  Wm.,  Bt.. .  .Mansion  House  Street 

Lucan,  Earl  of. .  .Laleham,  Staines 

fLucas,  Bernard. .  .Chesterfield 

Lucas,  George. .  .  Filby  House,  Great  Yarmouth 

fLucas,  Lieut.  Richard. .  .Edith  Weston,  Stamford 

Luckham,  Levi.     Broadway,  Weymouth 

Lucy,  Rev.  J. ...Hampton  Lucy,  Stratford-on-Avon 

Ludolf,  Henry. .  .Headingley  Lane,  Leeds 

Ludlow,  IL  G.  G...  Heywoo;!  House,  Westbury 

Luff,  John  W.    .  .Canford,  Wimborne 

+Lugar,  Henry.  ..Henafrave,  Bury  St    Edmund's 

Lund,  Capt.  Tlios.. .  .Lovely  Hall,  Blackburn 

Lungley,  Brooke  M..  .Peyton  Hall,  Boxford,  Suffolk 

•{■LuptoQ,  Arthur. .  .Newton  Hall,  Leeds 

Lurgan,  Lord. . .  Browiilow  Ho.,  Lurgan,  Armagh 

■(-Lushington,  C.  Manners. .. 

Lutener,  Thomas..  .Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 

Lutteroth,  Uobert. .  .Hamburgh 

Luttrell,  Rev.  Alex.  H.  F.^..Minehead,  Taunton 

fLyall,  William.  ..Balmakervian,  Mo.ntrose,  N.B. 

Lyell,  Thomas. .  .Shiehill.  Kirriemuir,  N.B. 

Lyne,  Charles,  R.N. .  .Newport,  Monmouthshire 

Lvne,  Wm..   .Oddington,  Stow-on-the-Wold 

+Lynes,  G.  Boulton. .  .MackletonHc,  Northampton 

fLyon.  J.  W.   .  .Miserdine  Park,  Cirencester 

Lyon,  Capt.  T.  I) 

Lysley,  Wm.  John. .  .Mimwood,  Potter's  Bar,  Herts 
Lyveden,  Lord. .  .Farming  Woods,  Thrapstone 

M. 

Mabbett,  John  .  .Ssinchcombe,  Dursley,  Gloucester 
Maberley,  the  Hon.  Mrs. ...  15,  Manchester  Square, W 


-[-Macclesfield,  Earl  of. .  .Sherburn  C.xstle,  Tetsworth 
MacClinlock,  Maj.  H.  S..   Randalstown,  Antrim 
MacCunnell,  F.. .  .Rob^ill  Tower,  Ecclefechan,  N.  B. 
fMacDonald,  Sir  A.  K....Woo!mer  Lodge   L'phook 
MacDouall,  Col.  James. .  .Stranraer,  N.B. 
fMacDougall,  A.  H..  ..44,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
fMacDowall,  J.  C.  S..  .Sydney,  New  South  Wales 
Mace,  J.  Ellis. . .  Ashford  Road,  Tenterden,  Kent 
MacGregor,  Duncan. . .  Eccleston,  Chester 
f  MacEwen,  James. .  .Clonshirc .  Croagh,  Limerick 
-Machin,  J.  Ve^sey . .  .Gateford  Hall,  Worksop 
Mack,  A.... Livers  Acle,  Withington,  Hereford 
Mackay,  Thos.  Henry. .  .Petham  House,  Canterbury 
•f-Mackenzie,  E.. .  .Fawley  Court,  Henley-on-Thames 
Mackie,  W.  Hay . .  .Yscuborissa,  Oswestry 
■f-MacIntosh,  David. .  .Havering,  Romford 
f  .VlacLaean,  Peter. .  .Pumpherstoiie,  Midcalder 
Maclean,  Allan,  M.D....  Col  Chester 
■{•Macleod,  Norman... 

•f-MacNiven,  Charles. .  .Perrysfield,  Oxted,  Surrey 
MacRae,  Dr.  A... 5,  Sheen  Villas,  Richmond,  S. 

Madam,  M Brant,  Broughton,  Newark-on-Trent 

-f-.Maddison,  George  Wilson. . .  Partnev,  Spilsby 
Maddox,  John.  ..Harley,  Much  Wenlock 
-[•Madgwick,  Wm.,  jun.. .  .Alciston,  Lewes 
•fMahon,  H.  J.  P. .  .Slrokestown  House,  Roscommou 
Maidens,  Thomas  Cousins. . .  Brinkhill.  Spilsby 
fMainwaring,  C.  Kiuaston. .  .Oleley  Park,  Ellesmere 
•[-Mainwaring,  Townsliend. .  .Galltfaenan,  Denbigh 
■j-Maitland,  Col.  Fred.  Thos..  .Babbicombe.  Torquay 
f  .Maitland,  J.  G.. .  .Surrey  Villa,  Lambeth,  Surrey 
Majendie,  Ashhurst. .  .Castle  Hedingham,  Essex 
Blakgill,  George.  ..Prestbury,  Clielienham 
fMalcolm,  Maj.-Gen.  G.  A..  .67,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
■f-Malcolm,  John. .  .7,  Great  Stanhope  .-treet,  W. 
Malcolm.  M.. . .  Manor  House,  Kineton,  Warw  icksh. 

Male,  Henry East  Chinnock,  Yeovil 

Malloch,  C   H.... Court  House, Cockington,  Torquay 
Malmesbury,  Earl  of. .  .Heron  Court,  diristchurch 
f.Maltby,  Edward  Harvey.  ..G  a,  Albany,  W. 
f  Manchester,  Duke  of. .  .KimboUon  Castle.  Hunts 
-j- .Mangles,  F.  ...Down  Farm,  Corapton,  (juildford 
Mangles,  George. .  .Givendale  Grange,  Ripon 
Mingles,  Ross  D^.. Stoke,  Guildford 
Mann,  Henry... The  Asps,  Warwick 
Mann,  John, .  .Thornage  Thetford 
.Mannings,  George... Downton.  Salisbury 
Manning,  Henry..  .231,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Manning,  John. .  .Orlingbury,  Wellingborough 
Mansel,  J.  C...  .Whatcomiie,  Blandfonl,  Dorset 
Mansel,  Lieut. -Col.. .Smedmore, Corfe Castle,  Dorset 
Mansel,  Raleigh  A. .  .Hei.tlifield,  Swansea 

fMrinsell,  Sir  John,  Bart Maesdeilo,  Llandilo 

Mansell,  Thomas.  ..Adeott  Hall,  Baschiirch.  Salop 
Mapplebeck,  W.  H....G,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham 
f  .Margary.Maj.  A.  R.. .  .Chartham  I'k.,  E.  Grinstead 
Margetson.  James.  ..Manor  House,  Shalden,  Alton 
•f-.Margetts,  Charles.  ..Huntingdon 
Margetts,  John... High  Street,  Warwick 
Marjoribanks,  E...Greenlands  Henlev-on-Tliames 
•j-Alarjoribanks,  D.  C....liushey  Hall  Farm.  Watford 
•j-Marjoribanks,  Edward,  jun.. .  .59,  Strand,  W.C. 
f  .Miirjoribanks,  Stewart  M.P., ,  BushyGrove, Watford 
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Markliy,  John  Randall . , .?,  Wliitpliall  Place,  S.W. 
fMarkliam.  Cliarles,  jiin.. .  .Northampton 
Markham,  Lt  -Col.  W.  T. .  .Becca  Hall.  Milford  June. 
Marmont,  James . . .  Bristol 

Marriott,  H.  C Karborough,  Brandon 

Marriott,  Rev.  J.  P.. .  .Cottesbich.  Lutterworth 
■j-Marr;ott,  W.  M.. .  .Market  Hirboroiiyh 
Marris,  I'homas. .  .Ulceby,  Lincolnshire 

Marsh,  Matthew  H.,M.P Chilliury  I lo.,  Salisbury 

Marsh,  Tliomas...Tlie  Ileamies,  Stone.  S  alTordshire 
Marsh.  Wm.  Jas.. . .  Lorid^e,  Berkeley,  Gloucestersh. 
■j-Marshall,  Arthur. .  .Heaitingley,  Leeds 
■j-Marsliall,  Kdward  II.. .  .Westwood  Hall,  Leeds 
fMarshall,  Geo.  H....32,  St.  George's  Kd..  Pimlico 

Marshall,  H.  .J Poiiltou  Priory,  Cricklade 

■{•Marsliall,  James  Garth. .  .Headingley.  Leeds 
Marshall,  John  .  Eden  Lodge,  Beckenham,  S.E. 
Marshall,  John. .  .Riseholme  Lodge,  Lincoln 
Marsliall,  T.  P-iimpstead. .  .Branstone,  Lincoln 
Marshall,  Wm.. .    Bolney  Plane,  Cucktield,  Sussex 

Marsham,  R.,  D.C.L Merton  Colle;;e,  Oxford 

Marson,  \V Acton  Trussell,  I'enkridge 

Marten,  Peter.  ..Chilham,  Canterbury 

Martin,  Chas.  W.,  M.I'.. . .  Leeds  Castle,  Maidstone 

Martin,  David   .  .Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire 

Martin,  E.  Hall.jun Barr  Hill,  Madeley,  Staffs. 

■j-Martin,  E.  Waterer. .. Nonsuch  Park  Farm,  Ewell 

fMartin,  Fran.  P.  B..  ..Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club 

tMaitin,  Gilson..  .Thorney,  Peterborough 

Martin.  Henry  B.... Colston  Basset,  Bingham, Notts. 

Martin,  John. . .  Evershott,  Dorset 

Martin,  Robert. .  .Asterby,  Horncastle 

Martin,  S.  D.. .  .2,  Park  Place,  Leeds 

Martineau,  R.   .  .Walsham-le-\Villows,  BurySt.Edm. 

Masbiter,  Thomas Priest's  Romford,  ICsset 

Masfen,  R.  Hanbury. .  .Pendeford,  \Volverliampton 

•fMascn.  C.  A.. .  .Tarrington,  Ledbury,  Herefordsh. 

Mason,  Capt.  Geo.. ..  Manor  House,  \ateley.  Hants 

Mason,  Matthew... 9,  Portland  Place,  Brighton 

Mason,  Richard. .  .Keddiugton,  Louth 

Mason,  T..  ..Pallinsburn  Cottage,  Coldstream,  N.li. 

Mason,  Col.Wm... .  Necton  Hall,  Swallliam 

Massey,  Sampson..  .Harkstone,  Derby 

Massey,  Samuel...  Lawton  Arms,  Lawton,  Cheshire 

Massey,  Capt.  H.  IL  J Ha'/.leluirst,  Lyraington 

■f-Master, Cliarles  IL.  .Barrow  Green  House,  (iodstone 
Master,  Col.  Wm.  C. .  .Knowle  Park,  Bristol 

Master,  Col.  Thos.  W.  C The  Abbey,  Cirencester 

Masterman,  Thos.  J.. .  .Little  Danby,  Northallerton 
Masterson,  J...  .CoUingboum  Ducis,  Marlborough 
Matchett,  William. .  .Norwich 

fMalheson,  Sir  J.,  Bt.,  .M.P..  .The  Lewes  Island,  N.B. 
Mathew,  Natli...  .Wern,  Trema<loc,  Carnarvonshire 
Mathews,  .-Vugiistus.  ..Pilchcombe,  Stioud 
f. Mathews,  Jeremiah.  ..Edgbaston  Ilo.,  Birmingham 
Mathews,  William... The  Leasowes,  Birmingham 
Maton,  Lfonanl  Pitt. .  .Maddinuton,  Devizes 
Matson,  William..  .St.  Osyth,  Colrhoster 
+Matson,  W.  Bawtree. .  .Kentish  Bldngs,  Southvvsrk 
Matthews,  Francis  Cook,  jun.. .  .Drillield 
Matthews.  Frank. .  .Glyn  Moore,  Isle  of  Man 
Matthew.s,  Francis  Cook. .  .Drillield 
Matthews,  Henry.  ..Montfoid,  bUrewsbury 


•fMatthews,  Thomas. .  .Sporle,  Swaffhsm 
Maud,  Clias.  T.. .  .Man  r  Hou>e,  I'atliampton,  Bath 
Mauilf.  Wra.  E.. .   Holmscales.  .Mibith  .rpe 
Maiinsell,  Thomas  P....  Thorpe  \lalsor,  Kettering 
Maw,  H.  Lister..  .Tetley,  Cionle,  Is'e  ot'.\xliolm 
Maw,  Mathew. .  .Cleatliam.  Kirtou-in  Lindsey 
Maxwell,  Sir  J.  IL,  Bt..  ..Springkell.  Eccl.-!e  han 
Maxwell,  Hon.  M.  Constable. .  .Terrenles.  Dumfries 
Maxwell,  Wellwood   .    Munche-,  Dalbeaiie.  N.B. 
May,  Charles  N.... Devizes  (North  Wilts  Foundry) 
May,  George  Anderson. .  .Eltord  Park,  Liuhlield 
May,  John... London  Road,  R' ad  ng 
.Mayall,  John  E.  ..224,  Regent  Sireet,  W. 
Mayer,  J.  Smith. ..  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 
Maynard,  .\.  Lax..  ..  Mar' on-le- Moor,  Borouglibridge 
Maynard,  Robert. .  .AVhittleslord.  l.'ami  ridge 
Mead,  James. .  Penrliyn,  Cornwall 
Mead,  Wm.  Rich.. ..  Ballymartle,  Kinsale,  Pork 
Mechi,  Alderman  J.  Jos..    .4.  Leadenhall  Street, E.G. 
fMedl\cott,Sir  W.  C.  Bt..  .Milborne  I'ort  Sherborne 
Mf  eson,  Wm.  Taylor   . .  .D  iggetts.  Rocliford 
Mein,  William. .  .Brewood,  -tall'ordsliire 
Meire,  Sam..  ..Castle  Hill.  Hail-y,  .Much  Wenlock 
-Meire,  Thos.  Lockley. .  .Cound  .Arbor.  Shrewsbury 
Mellard,  James. .  .Rugeley,  StalTordsliire 
Mello,  William... Cliadwell,  Ware 
Mellows,  William... Carburton,  Worksop 
Melville,  Hon.  A.  Leslie  ..Bans-on  Hall.  Lincoln 
t-Melville,  Charles  Leslie..   Lranston  HhU,  Lincoln 
Melvin,  James.  ..Bonnington,  Ratliu,  Edinburgh 
fMercer,  James,  M.D.. . . 
fMercer,  William.  ..Newton,  Warrington 
.Mercer,  William. .  .Grove  iIo.,Hunton,  Siaolehurst 
fMerriman,  Thomas  Baverstock.  .  .Marlborough 
tMerriman,  Wm.  Clark. .   Lock<rid-e,  .Maill  orough 
Merson,  Jas.. .  .Brins«orthy,  North   Mnlton,  Hevon 
■[■Mertens,  Baron  Edward...  Rue  Diiciie.  Brussels 
tMetcalle,('.J...l;j,  Arundel  Sqiiaie,  Islington,  N. 
f.Methley,  W....Hoath  Court,  Blean,  t'ameibury 
Meux,  Sir  H.,  Bt..  .Theobald  s  Pk  ,  W..bham  Cross 
fMeyer,  Herman. .  .Little  Laver  Hall   Ongar 
fMeyer,  James..  .Forty  Htll    Enliehl,  Middlesex 
f  Meyer,  P.  Hermm.  ..Stondor  Place    Brentwood 
Me>rick,  Owen  Fuller. .  .Bjdcrgan    Anglesey,  N.W. 
Michell,  John. .  .Forcet  Park,  l)ailin-ton 
Mickleburgh,  Charles. .  .Montgomerv 

f  .Micklethwaite,  Rev.  J Iriilge  PI..  Hurst  Green 

Middleborough.J.  R... .South  Milford,  Milford  June. 
tMiddleton,  Henry. .  .Cutteslowe.  Oxford 
Middleton,  Saville..  .Waaler  Ne.tton,  Hunts 
fMidgley,  W.  H.. . .  Br>ntirion,Cor«en,  .Merioneth. 
Miuworth,  John. .  .Newark-on-Trent 
Milbank,  Sussex. .  .Barnmgliam  Park,  Yorkshire 
.Mildmay,  Humphrey,  MP...  ..""liorebam,  Sevenoaks 

fMiles,  John  Wm King's  Wilton,  Bristol 

f  Miles,  (irosvenor. .  .Bourioii  ILiustv  Rugby 
fMiles,  P.  W.  S.. .  .Leigh  Court,  Bristol 
Miles,  Roger  Dutton. . .  Kesham,  Leicester 
Miles,  Tliomas. .  .Keyham,  Leices'er 
-fMiles,  William. . .  Uix's  Field.  Exeter 
Miles,  Wm.  Marsh. . .  Fraijliam,  Wingham,  Kent 
Mil  lord,  Thos.    ..  Thorverion,  T.xeti-r 
fMiller,  Bartlett, .  .Moulton,  Northampton 
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Miller,  George. .  .Barnstriple 

Miller,  (i.  Sevmour. .  .Bnilpole,  Bridport 

Miller,  Samuel..  .Dysert  Farm,  WeUhpuol 

Mills,  John  F Westwell,  liiiriord,  Uxon 

Mills,  John. .  .Bisterne  Kiniwood 

Mills,  John. .  .Pinkneys  Gieen,  Maidenhead 

f  Mills,  J.  H Englefield  Green,  Surrey 

Mills,  R.  W.  F Dunnington,  York 

fMills,  Wm....Saxham  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Milne,  Da-. id.  ..Milne  Garden   C)ldstream,  N.B. 

Milne,  ()s"a'd,  jiin Woodville,  Leaminjjfon 

Milner.  Sir  W.  M.  E..  Bart. . .  Manappleton,  I'adcaster 
Milnes.  .lames. .  .Alton  Manor.  Wirkswortli,  Derbys. 

Milward.  Dawson  A Tnlloiiher,  New  Ro.<!s 

MiUvard,  Richard..  .Xhurgatton  Prioryj  Southwell 

Minch,  J.  F  ... 

Minet.  Charles  Wm. . .  .41 ,  West  Smithfield,  E.G. 

Minett,  Junius  E Arley,  Coventry 

Minor,  John. .  .Fern  Hill,  Market  Drayton 
Minton.  Alfred... Windsor 

Mitchell,  Andrew. .  .Alloa,  Clackmannanshire,  N.B. 
Mitchell,  John. .  .Wymnndham,  Norfolk 
Mitchell.  J.  llofre...Witchampron,  Wimbome 

fMitford,  Wra.  Townley,  M.l' I'itshill,  I'etworth 

Molyneux,  James  More. ..  Loselv  P.irk,  Guildford 
Monck,  J   Bli^'h...Coley  I'a.k,  Reading 
Monckton,  E. .  .Hale  Plape,East  P.  ckham,Timbrid<;e 
■j-Monckfon,  E.  H.  C.  .Fineshade  Abbey,  Northamp. 

Monkhouse,  Fied.  Thos Dotnev  Lodje,  Windsor 

Monkhouse,  John. .  .The  Stowe,  Hereford 
Monins,  Jolm. .  .Rin^would,  Dover 
Monro.  Moidaunt  Martin. . .  Knlield 
Montasjii,  G.  H..  ..CaverAam  Hill,  Reailinjf 
fMontea^le,  Lord. .  .Mount  Tienchard,  Limerick 
Monttfomerie,  F.  M. .  .St   l.eonard'.s  Ho.,  Sf. Leonard's 
Montgomery,  Rev.  R..  .Hok-ott  liectory,  Northampt. 

Mood\,Chas   .'i.aron,  M.P Kinnsdon,  Yeovil 

Moodv,  Harrv. .  .Chartham,  Canterbury 

Moody.  Col.  R.  C Junior  United  Serv.  Club,  S.W. 

fMoore,  Rev.  Edward. .  .Frittenden,  Siaplehurst 
Moore,  Edward  Wells. .  .Cole-hill,  Faringdon 
Moore,  George. .  .Appleby  Hall,  Alherstone 
fMoore,  Rev.  G.  Bridges. .  .'I'unsta'l.  Sittngbourne 
Moore,  I'enry..  .Elmsley  Castle,  Perslnre 
Moore,  .James. .  .Monksliur'.  Court,  Ledliury 
Moore,  .J.  ..11.  Upper  Berkeley  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W. 
Moore,  John. .  .Kerry,  Montgomery 
Moore.  John. .  .Church  Street.  Warwick 
Moore,  .lohn  ..Moor  House,  BuUworth,  Pontefract 
Moore,  .lo.seph...Wollaton  House,  Noitingliam 
-j-Moore,  Thos.  William. .  .Warham,  Wells,  Norfolk 

Moore,  Wm Elm,  Wisbeach 

Moorsom,  C.  R Darlington 

Morant,  George. .  .Farnborough,  Hants 

Morewoort   Col.  W.  P Alfreton  Park,  Derbyshire 

Morgan,  Francis. .  .5!,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 
fMorf:an,  Maj   G.C.,  M.I'.. ..  RuF*-"  Castle, Cardiff 
Morgan.  John... Green  Lanes,  I'.inningham 
Morgan,  John. .  .Market  Square,  Shrewsbury 
Morgan,  I  homas. .  .Burnt  Hou^e,  Waltham  Cross 
Morison,  .lohi,  Alex,,M.D  ..   I'oriileu,  Pembroke 
Morland,  (.eorge  Bowes. .  .Abingdon 
Morland,W.Courtenay.. Court  Lodge,  Lamberhurst 
Morley,  Earl  of. .  .Saltram,  Plymouth 


fMorley,  .John... 

Morley,  John. .  .Broughton  Lodge,  Manchester 
Morley,  John. . .  Effingham  Hill,  Dorking 
Morley,  Robert. .  .Birkbeck,  Northillerton 
Morley,  William. .  .Brize  Norton,  Faringdon 

fMorrell,  Frederick  .J St.  Giles's,  O.^ford 

Morrell,  James. .  .Headington  Hill,  Oxford 
M>rrell,  James  Conyers, .  .Leyland,  Lancashire 
f  Morrice,  J.  W.. .  .The  Tower,  Calthorpe,  Rugby 
Morris,  John. .  .Wightwick  House,  Wolverhampton 

■f-Morris.  Cid.  Lewis  G Morri-sania,  New  York 

"t-.Moriis,  Norman. .  .The  Warren,  Edenbridge,  Kent 
M  )rris,  Richard. . .  Knockin  Heath  Farm,  Oswestry 

f  Morris,  Thos.,  jun Walcote  Fields,  Lutterworth 

Morris,  Thomas. .  .Maisemore,  Gloucester 

Morris,  Wnlter.  ..Dewsal  Court,  Hereford 

Morris,  William. .  .Carmarthen 

Morris.Wm.C. .  .AVhitwick, Lower  Eagleton, Ledbury 

M  iirison,  Frtink.  ..Hole  Park,  Tenterden 

f  Morrison,  Walter,  JI.P Malham  Tarn,  Skipton 

Morriss,  N Blue  Ho. ,  Washington  Stat.,  Durham 

Morrow,  Hugh. .  .Coraboold  Hou.se,  Longford 
Morshead.  Sir  Warwrck,  Bt.. .   Forest  Lodge,  Binfield 
Morton,  John  Chalmers. .  .Streatley.  U-ading 

+Morton,  J.  D 8,  Gloucester  Terrace,  S.W. 

Moscrop,  W.  J..  ..Buscot  Park,  Faringdon 
Mosley,  Sir  O.,  Bt..  .RoUeston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent 
Mosley,  Touman. .  .East  Lodge,  Burton-on- Trent 
Moss,  D.  Topham. . .  Ifi,  Camden  Terrace,  Leeds 
Moss,  Henry... Bentley  Hill,  Brentwood 

Mostyn.SirP.,  lit Talacre,  Holywell,  Flintshire 

fMott,  Cliarles  John.  ..Lichlield 

Molt,  Thomas. .   Much  Hadham,  Ware 

Mott,  William... Wall,  Lichlield,  Staffordshire 

Moult,  Wm Knowsley,  Prescot.  Lancashire 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  Earl  of. .  .Mt  Edgecumbe,  Devon 
Mount,  Thomas... Saltwood,  Hythe 
Mount,  William. .  .Wasing  Place,  Reading 
Mourant,  Edward..  .Samare's  Manor,  Jersey 
Mo\on,  William.. .3,  St.  Martins  Place 

fMoysey,  H.  G Batheaton  Court,  Vv'iveliscombe 

f  Muggeridge,  Sir  Henry,  Kt Ashurst,  Doiking 

Mulkern,  Eihnund  Cowell. .  .Leighlield,  Oakley 

Mumford,  (ieorge  S Lavenham,  Sudbury 

f  Mirmford,  Maurice. .  .Greeting,  Stowmarket 
Miimf  ird,  William  . .  .CredonhiU,  Hereford 
f  Mumford.  William  Henry. .  .Braraford,  Ipswich 
Mundy,  William. .  .Markeaton,  Derby 

fMunn,  Maj.  W.  A Throwley  House,  Faversham 

Murdoch,  James  Gordon. .  .1,  Fall  Mall  East,  S.AV. 

fMurray,  Alex 13,  John  Sireet,  Adelphi 

Morton,  Curteis. . . 

Murton,  Frederick. .  .Smceth,  .\shford 
Murtbn.  Walter. .  .East  Stour,  Ashford,  Kent 
Murton,  William. .  .Tunstall,  Sittingbourne 
.Musgrave,  Simeon. .  .Market  Weighton,  Y'orkshire 

+Musgrave,  Sir  Geo.,  Bart Edenhall,  Penrith 

Mus.;rave.  Rev.  Vernon.  ..Mattersey,  Bawtry 

Muskett,  Chas Bressingham  House,  Diss 

Muspratt.  S..  M.D..  .Royal  Coll. Chemistry,  Liverpool 
Myott,  James. .  .Copesthorue,  Congleton 
Myott,  Ri.hard..  .Lo%ver  Dverlon.  Co.igleton 
Mytton,  Thos...Sliipton  Hall,  Much  Wenlock 
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List  of  Memhers  of  the 


N. 

Kainby,  Kich.ird. .  .BamoHiy-le-lieck,  Grimsby 

fNaish,  W.  B  . .  .Stoneaston,  lia'h 

>'al<ier,  J.  H...  .Alvescott,  Fariiij^don 

Naper,  Jas.  L.,.iun...  .Lotigrhrrew,  Oldr^astle,  Ireland 

■f-Napier,  l",d\v.  B.. .  .Pennard  House,  Slu-ptoti  Mallet 

Napier,  lion.  William. .  .2,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 

Napper,  .lohn. .  .Ifold,  Horsham 

Nash,  Cliarles. .  .Iloyston,  Hertfordshire 

Nash,  Daniel. ..4,  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park.W. 

tNaylor,  John. .  .Liverpool 

i-Naylor,  Rich.  Christoplier. .  .Hooton  Hall,  Chester 

Neale,  Charles. .  .Manslield  Woodhonse,  Notts 

Neale,  Charle-  James. ..  Mansfield,  Notts 

Neame,  Cliarles. .  .Woodlands,  Selling,  Faversham 

Neame,  Frederick. .  .Macknade,  Faversham 

Neame,  Percv  B.. .  .Sivanton  Lod^'e.  I.ydden,  Dover 

Neate,  John  Reeks. .  .Northin;,'ton  Farm,  Overton 

Neave,  Sir  Dii;by,  B.iri.. .  .Dagenhani  Park,  Romford 

Neave,  ShefTield. .  .Oakhill  House,  Hampstead.N.W. 

•fNegus,  Thomas  A Braunston,  Northampton 

■j-Neild,  Wm. . .  .Ma\  field,  Manchester 
Nelson,  Win.  M.. .  .Cardigan  Place,  Leeds 
Nesham,  David. .  ,Houghton-le-Skerne,  Darlington 
Nesfield,  R.  M.  N.. .  .Castle  Hill,  Bakewell 
Nethercoat,  John. .  .Moulton  Grange.  Northampton 
Neve,  Cliarles. .  .Shep'.vay  Court,  Maidstone 
Neve,  (ieorge..  .Sissinghurst,  Staplehurst 
Neve,  Thomas. .  .Benenden,  Staplehurst 
+Nevile,  Rev.  Christopher.  .Thorney,  Newark,  Notts 
•f-Nevile,  George. .  .Shebton,  Newark-on-Tient 
•J-Nevill,  Rt.  Hon  Viscount. .  .Hope  Hall,  Tadcaster 
New,  Kichard. .  .Hartpury,  Gloucester 
■J-Newberv,  Rich.  Phelps. .  .Challenger,  Axminster 
Newill,  Thos..  .Spring  Bank,  Welshpool 
Newcastle,  Duke  of. .  .'M,  Portman  Square,  \\. 
Newdegate.  C  N.. . .  Arbnry,  Coventry 
Newdigate,  Francis. .  .Blackheath,  S.E. 
Newill.  Joseph. .  .Walcot,  Lydbury,  Shropshire 
f Newman,  J.... Brands  Ho.,  High  Wjcombe,  Bucks 
Newman,  Thomas. .  .Mamhead,  Exeter 
Newman,  Thomas. .  .Cray's  Marsh  Farm,  Melksham 
Newport,  Viscount. .  .30,  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W. 

Ncwsome,  W 3n,  Milverton  Crescent,  Leamington 

+Newton,  G.  Onslow..  ..Croxton  Park,  St.  Neot's 
Newton,  John.  ..Grove  Lodge,  York 

fNewton,  R.  J Campsri"ld,  Woodstock 

f  Newton,  Thomas  .  The  Cedars,  Mitcliara  Common 

Niblelt,  D.  J Haresfield  Court,  Gloucester 

Nicholay,  J.  A.. . .  .Cumberland  Mills,  Isle  of  Dogs 
NichoUs,  1-ambert.    .Rochford,  Tenlniry 
Nicholls,  Wm.. .  .Chippenham 
Nichols,  Ben..  ..West  End  Farm,  Aldershot 
Nichols,  George. .  .Spa  Gardens,  Leicester 

Nichols,  John  S Buckland,  Lymington 

Nicholson,  Brady. .  .Stourton  Grange,  Leeds 
Nicholson,  Charles   .  .Staniwells,  Hrigg 

Nichotsm,  J Kirkby  There  llall,  Westmoreland 

Nicholson,  John. .  .Barford  St.  Martin,  Salisbury 
Nicholson,  Capt.  S. . .  .Waverley  Abbey,  Farnham 


Nicholson,  Wm.  Newzam. .  .Newark-upon-Trent 

Nickisson,  John. .  .Stone,  Staffordshire 

Nicklin,  liicliard. .  .Glen  Ville,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 

Nicks,  John. .  .Leek  Wootlon,  Warwick 

Nicol,  James  Dyce. .  .5,  Hyde- Park  Terrace,  AV. 

f  N'i.'htingale,  Vaughan  P.. . .  liurway,  Ludlow 

-f-Nightingale,  W.  K Emblcy,  Romsey 

Nisbet.  Ralph  P.. .  .Row  Wood.  Chalfont  St.  Giles 
•f-No  ikes,  John  Tompsett.  .Biockley  Ho.,  Lewisham 
Nodder,  Rev.  J.. .  .Ashover Rectory,  Chesterfield 
Noel,  Eugene  F.. .  .36,  Westbourne  Terrace  W. 
fNorman,  George  Warde. .  .Bromley,  Kent 
tNorraan,  J.Newcomb. .  .Harborough  Magna,  Rugby 
+Normanby,Marq.of,K.G..  .MulgraveCastle, Whitby 
Norreys,  Robt.H..  ..Davy  HulmeHall,  Manchester 
Norringfon,  Charles. .  .Cattedown,  Plymouth 
Norris,  Rev.  G.  P. . . .  Roscraddoc  House,  Liskeard 
Norris,  John. .  .Fully,  Shrewsbury 
•f-Nnrris,  Wm....Wood  Norton,  Fakenham 

Nortli,  Chas South  Thoresby.  Alford,  Lincolnsh 

North,  Frederick. .  .Rougham,  Norfolk 
North,  Lieut. -Col..  .Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury 

fNorthcote,  Sir  Stafford,  Bt.,  MP Pynes,  Exeter 

Northeast,  Thos.  Barnes. .  .Tedworth,  Marlborouglt 

Northey,  Edward  Richard. .  .Epsom 

Northey,  Wm....Lake,  Lifton,  Devon 

Norton,  William. . . 

Norton,  W.  F.  Norton. .  .Elton  Manor,  Nottingham 

Noton,  John. .  .Edensor,  Chesterfield 

f  Nott,  James . . .  Penn ,  Amersham,  Bucks 

fNottidge,  Josias. .  .Riimsgate 

Nowell,  \V.  A..  .Netherside,  Skipton,  Yorkshire 

Noyes,  Thomas  II Bjrde  Hill,  Cucklield,  Sussex 

Nussey,  John. .  .Birstall,  Leeds 

o. 

Oakes,  Ilervev  Asten. .  .Stowmarket 
Oakes.  Tlios.  Haden. .  .Riddings  House,  Alfreton 
Oakley,  John. .  .10,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
Oakley,  Richard. .  .Lawrence  ICnd,  I.uton 
O'Brien,  Stafford. . . Blatherwycke  Park,  Waiisford 
Odams,  James. .  .109,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
Oddie,  Walter. .  .Colney  House,  St.  Alb.an's 
+Ogden,  John  Maude.  ..Sunderland 
Ogilvv,  Sir  J.,  Bt.. .  .Baldovan  House.  Dundee,  N.B. 
Oldacres,  Matthew. .  .Clipston,  Market  Harborough 
Oldham,  John. .  .Carlton-on-Trent.  Notts 
Olding,  Edmund. .  .Rasfin  Farm,  Amesbury 
Oldrin,  Garrould. .  .Rumburgh,  Haleswortli 
Oliver,  James. .  .Ilanford,  Blandford 
fOliver,  John. .  .Pitsford  Hall,  Northampton 
Oliver,  Robert. .  .Shoebrooke  Lodge,  Towcester 
Oliver,  Robert  John. .  .Docking,  Lynn 
fOlorenshaw,  Joseph. .  .Hatton  Grange,  Warwick 
Onslow,  Arthur  P.. .  .Send  Grove,  Ripley 
Onslow,  Major  P.. .  .Dunsbrough  House,  Ripley 

Old,  Rev.  J.  A.  B Whitfield  Hall, Northumberland 

Orde,  Charles  William. .  .Nunnyklrk,  Morpeth 
tOrde,SirJ.P.W.,Bt...KilmoreyHo.,Locli  (iilpllead 
Orlebar,  R.  L.. .  .Hinwicke  House,  Wellingborough 
Ormerod,  George. .  .Sedbury  Park,  Chepstow 
Ormerod,  Henry  Mere. .  .5,  Clarence  St.,  .Manchester 
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Onnond,  Francis. .  .Knos3ini;ton,  Oakliam 
(Jrmston,  Robert. .  .Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Orton,  Francis. .  .Bottisford.  Nottingham 
Osborn,  diaries. .  .Down  End,  Farehain 

tOsborn,  G.,  jun Manor  Ho.,  Pattisball,  Towcester 

Osborne,  Geo Court  Farm,  Elberton,  Bristol 

Osborne,  Henry... Weeford  Park,  Hints,  Tam worth 

Ostler,  John,  jun Walrond  Park,  Taunton 

Oswell,  'riios.  Basnett...Hanley  Hall,  Shrewsbury 
Other,  Christopher. .  .Elm  House,  Leyburn,  Yorks. 
tOtrante,  Count  K.. .  .Nygard.Suderkoping,  Sweden 

fOverman,  Henry  R Weasenham,  Fakenham 

f  Overman,  John. .  .Bumham,  Sutton,  Norfolk 
fOverman,  Robert. .  .Egmere,  Walsingham,  Norfolk 
Owen,  B.  H.  Bulkeley. .  .Tedsmore  Hall,  Salop 
Owen,  E.  W.  S Condover,  Shrewsbury- 
Owen,  Richard. .  .Haughton,  Tarporley     ■ 
Owen,  William. .  .Blessington,  Ireland 
Owen,  William. .  .Moorgate  Hall,  Kotherham 
Owsley,  Wm.  P.  Mason. .  .Blaston,  Uppingham 
Oxford,  Bishop  of. .  .Cuddejden,  Wheatley,  Oxon 
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Pack,  Thomas  Henry. .  .Ditton,  Maidstone 
f  Packard,  Edward. .  .Ipswich 

fPacke,  Rev.  A Walton  Rectory,  Loughborough 

f  Packe,  Geo.  H Caythorpe  Hall,  Grantham 

fPacke,  Dr.  James. .  .Melton  Lodge,  Woodbridge 
Paddock,  Henry. .  .The  Trench,  EUesmere 

Padwickj  Fred West  Thorney,  Emsworth,  Hants 

Pa>;e,  Bridgewater. .  .West  Cliff,  Southampton 
Page,  Edward. .  .Bedford 

Page,  Thomas. .  .Tower  Cressy,  Campuen  Hill,  W. 
Paget,  C,  M.P. . .  .Ruddington  Grange,  Nottingham 

Paget,  E.  Arthur Thorpe,  Leicester 

Paget,  Henry .. .  Birstal,  Leicester 

f  Paget,  T.  Tertius Humberstone,  Leicestershire 

Pain,  .John. .  .Popliam,  Micbeldever  Station 
Pain,  I'liilip. .  .Boughton  House,  Kettering 
Pain,  'I'homas. .  .Laverstock  Hall,  Salisbury 
f  Paine,  Mrs.. .  .Farnhara,  Surrey 
rPaine,  Wra.  Dunkley, .  .Cockshutt  Hill,  Reigate 
Painter,  Jolm. .  .Burley-on-the-Hill,  Oakham 
Paitson,  W'illiam. .  .Irish  Street,  Whitehaven 

Pakingfon,  Sir  John.Bt AV^estwoodPk.,  Droitwich 

jPalin,  William. .  .Stapleford  Hall,  Chester 
-j-Palmer,  Sir  Geo.  J.,  Bart.. .  .Wanlip  Hall,  Leicester 

Palmer,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bt Carlton  Park,  Rockin^'ham 

f  Palmer,  Rev.  P.  H. . .  Wolsthorp  Rectory,  Grantham 

Palmer,  Thus Stoke  Chingland,  Callington 

fPalmorston,  Vise,  M.P.,K.Cr..  .Broadlands.Romsey 
Papendick,  Bridget  h.nn. .  .Glasbury  Ho.,  Hay,  S.W. 
f  Papillon,P.O.,  M.P..  .ManorHo.,Lexden,Colcbe5ter 
Papillon,  Thomas. .  .Crowliurst  Park,  Battle 
Paramore,  J.  Rav.le. .  .Dinedor  Court,  Hereford 
t  Parker,  Charles. .  .Bintield,  Bracknell,  Berks 
f Parker,  Charles  Stuart. .  ..\nnesley,  Liverpool 
P.'.rker,  F.  Sumner  ..Oxton,  Southwell 
Parker,  .James. .  .Great  Baddow  House,  Chelmsford 

Parker,  J.  0 Woodham  Mortimer,  Maldon,  Essex 

Parker,  Rowland..  .Moss  End,  Burton,  Westmoreld. 
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Parker,  Tlioraas  James. .  .10,  George  St.,  Sheffield 

fParker,  Wm Carleton  Hill,  Penrith 

Parker,  William. .  .Tlie  Park,  Ware,  Hertfordshire 
Parker,  Maj.  Vf.,  M.P.. .  .Clopton  Hall,  Suffolk 
Parker, Rev.W..  .Rectory,  Little Comberton.Pershore 

Parker,  Rev.  W.  H Saham  Rectory,  Watton,  Norf. 

Parkin,  John.  ..Idridgehay,  Wirksworth 

fParkinson,  J.,jun Farmers'  Club,  Blackfriars 

f  Parkinson, Thomas. .  .Hexgreave  Park,  Southwell 
fParkyns,  Sir  Thos.  G.  A.,  Bt.. .  .Ruddington,  Notts. 
Parr,  Samuel. .  .The  Poultry,  Nottingham 

Parrott,  Thos Green  Bank,  Sutton,  Macclesfield 

Parry,  Edward  Powell. .  .Morfodion,  Llandiloes 
Parry,  Nicholas. .  .Little  Hadham,  Ware 
Parson,  R ev.  W'.  H . . .  Ly nchmere  Rectory, Haslemere 
Parson,  William. .  .Rivers  Hall,  Boxted,  Colchester 

Parson,  Wm.  N.  F Rivers  HI.,  Boxted,  Colchester 

Parson3,C.,  jun N.Shoebury  Hall,  Rochford,  Essex 

fParsons,  Geo West  Lambrook,  South  Petherton 

fParsons,  Henry. .  .Haselbury,  Crewkerne 
Parsons,  John. .  .Oxford 
Parton,  John. .  .Chorlton,  Nantwich 
Partridge,  John. .  .Bishop's  Wood,  Ross 

f  Paterson,  Geo Poyle  House,  Colnbrook,  Bi.cks 

f  Paterson,  Richard. .  .Leesons,  Chiselhurst 
fPateshall,  Evan. .  .Hereford 
Patron,  Simon. . . 

Pattenson,  Capt.  W.  11.  T Ibornden,  Biddenden 

Patterson,  John. .  .Hall  Beck,  Ul version,  Lancashire 

fPatterson,  W.  J Durnford  Lodge,  Wimbledon 

Paull,  Wm.  Joseph. .  .Piddletown,  Dorchester 
Paver,  William. .  .Peckfield,  Milford  Junction 
Pawlett,  Thos.  Edward . .  .Beeston,  Sandy,  Beds 
iPaxlon,  Sir  Joseph,  Bt.,  M.P. .  .Chats^vorth,  Bakewell 
Paxton,  Robert. .  .Lower  Winchenden,  Aylesbury 
Paxton,  Thomas. .  .Potsgrove,  Woburn,  Beds 
Payne,  Henry. .  .Birdbrook,  Halstead,  Essex 
Payne,  William. .  .Willcott,  Nesscliff,  Salop 
Peachoy,  Wm.. .  .Ebernoe,  Petworth 
Peacock,  Wilkinson. .  .Greatford  Hall,  Stamford 
fPeacock,  W'arren. .  .Efford,  Lymington 

tPeacocke,  G.  M.,  M.P 33,  Hertford  St.,  May  Fair 

Pearce,  Col.  Wm Fauconberg  House,  Cheltenbam 

fPearse,  Henry. .  .Anningsley  Park,  Chertsey 

Pedder,  Edward. .  .Ashton  Park,  Preston,  Larxishire 

Peel,  Edmund. .  .Bryn-y-Pys,  Wrexham 

Peel,  George. .  .Brookfield,  Cheadle,  Manchester 

Peel,  John. .  .Middleton  Hall,  Fazeley 

f  I'eel,  Jonathan . .  .Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Bart.,  M.P Drayton  Manor,  Faz.iley 

Peel,  Wm Taliaris  Pk.,  LlanJilo,  Carmartlieiishirc 

Peel,  William. .  .Trenant  Park,  Looe,  Cornwall 

Peele,  Henry. .  .Durham 

Peers,  Joseph. .  .Ruthin 

fpeile,  Thos.  Williamson. .  .Tullihincl,  Kerry 

Peirson,  John. .  .24,  Micklegate,  York 

•fPell,  .\lbert. .  .Hazelbeach,  Northampton 

f  Pell,  Sir  Watkin  0 Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich 

Pellatt,  Apsley . .  .Knowle  Green,  Staines 
Pellv,  Sir  John  Henry . . .  Warnham  Court,  Horsliam 
Pelly,  Capt.  R.  Wilson. .  .The  Willows,  Upton,  Essex 
fPemberton,  Rev.  R.  N.. .  .Church  Slretton,  Sulop 
f  Penn,  Granville  J.. . . 
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Pennant,  P.  P..  ..Brynhella,  St.  Asaph 

Pennell,  II.  B....Dawlish 

Penncll,  Kiih.  I.ewin. . .  Venbridf;e,  Bxeler 

Pennington,  Richard. .  .West field  House,  Rugby 

Penrice,  Thomas. .  .KilvrouKh,  Swansea 

•j-Peploe,  Capt.  Daniel  Peploe. .  .Garnston,  Hereford 

Pepper,  John. .  .3,  Queen  Street.  Leeds 

Pepper,  WiUiaiin. .  .Clarendon  ]Mo\mt,  Leeds 

Peppereorne,  H.. . .  Kradlnirn  Pk.,  p^ast  .Mailing 

■j-Perales,  Marquis  de. .  .Madrid 

-[-PerceTal,  Chas WestHaddon,  Northamptonshire 

Percival,  Ralph  H.. .  .Telton  Hall,  Middlewich 

Peren,  W.  B Corapton,  Soutl>  I'etherton, Somerset 

Perkins,  A Westfield  Ho.,  Market  Harborough 

Perkins,  John  S Leek  Wootten,  Warwick 

Perkins,  Charles. .  .The  Grange,  Kingston,  Taunton 
jPerkins,  Thomas. .  .Hitchin 

fPerry,  Tlios.  A . . .  Betham  Ho.,  Avon  Dasset.Banbury 
Perry,  Sir  T.  E.,  M.P.. . .  West  Court,  Berkshire 
Perry,  AVilliam. .  .Cholstrey,  Leominster 

Perry,  Wm Alder  Lewdown,  Exeter 

fPerry-Watlington,  J.  W.,  M.P. . . .  Moor  HI.,  Harlow 

Pertwee,  J.  F Rattendon,  Wickford,  Essex 

Peters,  Daniel... 3!,  College  Green,  Bristol 

fPeto,  Sir  S.  M.,  M.P.. .  .Somerleyton  Hall, Suffolk 

Petman,  Robt Ashley  House,  Folkestone 

Phelips,  Charles. .  .Briggins  Park.  Ware 
fPhilips,  Sir  G.  R.,Bart.. .  .Ships(on-on-Stour 
Philips,  Mark. .  ..«!nitterfield,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Phillimore,  Rev.G.. .  .Radnage.Stokenchurch.  Oxon 
I'hiliipps,  James. .  .Bryngwyn,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
fPhillipps,  Robt.  Biddniph...Longworth,  Hereford 
Phillipps,  J.  B.  L.. .  .Penty  Park.  Haverfordwest 
Phillipps,  Wm....The  Lodge,  Reigate 
Phillips,  Henry  R.. .  .Willesden,  Paddocks,  Kilburn 
Phillips,  John. . .  Lordship  Lane,  Tottenham 

Phillips,  J.  B Brockton  Leasows,  Newport,  Salop 

Phillips,  Rev.  John. . .  Ludlow,  Salop 

fPhillips,  J.  H Beadlam  Grange,  Nawton,York 

Phillips,  J.  R.  S.. . .  lUiriiams,  Chelmsford 
Phillips,  Joseph  Taylor. .  .Sheriff  Haies  Manor.Salop 
Phillips,  SirThos.,  Knt.. .  .Llaenllan,  Abergavenny 
Phillips,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  T.,  Knt.. .  .Senior  U.  S.Club 
Phillips,  Thomas  E....3~,  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 

tPhillpotts,T.,jun Risca,  Newport, Monraouthsh 

fPhipps,  C.  PauI...ChaIcot  House,  Westbury 
Phipps,  Christopher. .  .River,  Dover 
fPhipps,  John  Lewis. . .  Leighton,  Westbury,  Wilts 
Pickering,  Leonard. .  .Wilcot,  Charlbury,  Oxon 
fPickford,  William. .  .148},  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Pickin,  W.  C Dunham,  Notts 

Pickin,  Wm.  Jolin. ..  Whilemoor,  OlU-rton,  Notts 
fPierey,  Alfred. .  .Cold  Harbour,  Henley,  Oxon 

tPierson,  Jas.  Alex The  Gwynd,  Arbroath,  N.B. 

Piggot,  Jas.  Algernon. . .  Beckingham  Hall,  Witham 

fPiggott,  (.'eo.  G Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall 

Piggott,  Simon  Frazer. .  .Fituhall,  Midliurst,  Sussex 

Pigott,  Sir  Robert,  Hart.. .  .Patshill,  Wolverhampton 

Pike,  James. .  .Reading 

Pike,  William. .  .Steventon,  Beds 

Pilliearn,  Thomas. .  .Henham,  Wangfbrd 

Pileher,  Jesse. .  .Cheriton  Court,  Hythe,  Kent 

Pilgrim,  Charles  II.... 


Pilgrim,  S.  C. .  .Manor  House,  Burbage,  HincMcy 
tPilkington,S!r  L.  M.  S.,  Burt.. .  .Wakefie'd 
Pillans,  Wm.. . . 
Pillias,  Alexander. .  .Bursledon,  Southampton 

Pimlett,  Josh Norton-in-Haies,  Market  Drayton 

Pinckhard,  George  H.. .  .Ci)mbe  Court,  Godalming 
Pinckard,  John  Thomas. .  Ilandley,  Towcester 
Pinder,  Thomas. .  .Barroby,  Grantham 

■j-Pinnegar,  C Rockbourn,  Fcrdingbridge,  Hants 

Pinney,  Col.  W.,  M.P Somerton-Erleigh,  Soraers. 

fPipon,  Capt  M Deerswood,  Craw  ley 

Pippet,  William. .  .Caughton  House,  Bromsgrove 

Pitcairn,  Alex Easdale,  Castle  Oban.  Argylesh. 

Pitiield,  A.  J..  .Eype,  Symondsbury,  Bridport 

Pitman,  James  S Dunchidcoc.k  House,  Exeter 

Pitt,  George. .  .Chadnor  Court,  Diiw  yn,  Leominster 

Plant,  John. .  .Model  .Mill,  Sheffield" 

Plant,  Thomas. .  .Elworlh  Hall,  Saudbach,  Cheshire 

Piatt,  Henry. ,  .  \Verneth  Park,  Oldham 

Piatt,  James. .  .Newton,  Malpas 

Plowden,  W Plowden  Hall,  Bishop's  Castle,  Salop 

Plowman,  Joseph. .  .Oxford 
Humbe,  John. . .  Ashton  Keynes,  Cricklade 
Plumptre,  J.  B...  .Goodnestone  Farm,  Wingham 
Plumptre,  J.  P.. . .  Fredville,  Vt'inghara,  Kent 
■fPocock,  Chas. . . . 

Pocock,  George Redbourn  Bury,  Redbourn 

I'ointon,  George. .  .Mere  Cottage,  L-iwton, Cheshire 
Pole,  H.  Chandos. .  .Barton  Fields,  Derby 
Pole,  Sir  Peter  Van  Notten,  Bt. . .  .6,  Upper  Ilarley  St. 
Pole,  Rev.  Reginald  Chandos. .  .Radhoume,  Derby 
fPollard,  Joseph. , .  .Ilighdown,  Hitchin 

Pollen,  Sir  J.  W'.,  Bt Redenham,  Andover] 

fPoUen,  R.  H Radbourne,  Chippenham 

Pollock,  J.  0.  G..  .Mountain's  Town,  Navan,  Ireland 

Pomfret,  Earl  of. .  .Easton  Hall,  Towcester 

fPomfret,  Virgil. .  .Tenterden,  Kent 

Poole,  Domville. .  .Marbury,  Whitchurch,  Shropshire 

Pooly,  Thomas. .  .North  Wold,  Norfolk 

Pope,  Edward. .  .Great  Toller,  Dorchester 

Pope,  John. .  .Symondsbury,  liridport 

Pope,  J.  Raymond..  .Shipndge  Farm,  Mitcheldean 

Pope,  Thomas. .  .Ilarewood,  Bletrhingly,  Surrey 

Porcher,  Charles Cliffe,  Dorchester 

Portal,  M Laverstoke  House,  Micheldever  Station 

Porter,  Maj.-Gen.. .  .Mintern  House,  Dorchester 
Porter,  Thos.. .  .Bawnton,  Cirencester 
Porter,  Wm.. .  .Hembury  Fort,  Honiton 
tPortman,  Hon.W.H.B.,  M.P..  .Bryauston,7?landf. 
•f-Portsmouth,  Earl  of. .  .Eggesford  Ho.,  North  Devon 

Postlethwaite,  Thomas OlBey  Hotes,  Ilitchini 

Potter,  John. .  .Basinghall  Street,  Leeds 

Potter,  T.  B.. .  .Bush  Hill,  Manchester 

Powell,  Evau. . .  .Trewythen,  Llandinam,  Montgom. 

Powell,  George. .  .8,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand 

Powell,  John. .  .AVatton  Mount,  Brecon 

Powell,  .John  Thoniiis. .  .Easton,  Pewsey,  Wilts 

Powell,  J.  FoUiot. .  .7,  Albion  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W 

Powell,  Richard..  .Benson,  Oxon 

fPowell,  Rev.  S.  II... Sharon  Hall,  Ripon 

fPowell.Thos.  II...Drinkstone  Pk.,Woolpit,  Suffolk 

■]-l'owell,  T.,  jun Coldra,  Newport,  Monmoiilhsh. 

Powell,  Wm..  .Eghvgs  Nunydd,  Taibacli,  Glamorg. 
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Powell,  Wm. . .  .Tickford  Abbey,  Newport  Pan-nell 
fPower,  K.  Manley . .  .Hill  Court.Ross,  Herefordshire 
fPowlett,  Loid  William. .  .Downham  Hall,  lUaiu'.on 
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fRaincock,  H.  D. .  .  .Croydon 
Kaine,  William  Surtees. .  .Gainford,  Darlington 
Ra'nforth,  Edward..  .Monkhopton,  Bridgnorth 
Ral  ph,  R.  W. . . .  Honnington  Grange,  Newport,  Salop 
Ralston,  James. .  .Daneslield,  Great  .VLirlow 
Ralston,  Wm.  Henry. .  .Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Rammell,  Thomas... Sturry  Court,  Canterbury 
Ramsay,  John. .  .9,  Endsleigh  Street 
Karasbotham,  J..  .Crowborough  WarreM,Tunb. Wells 

Ramsey, G.  H Derwent  Villa,  Newcastle,  North. 

Ramsden,  Robert. .  .Carlton  Hall,  Worksop 
Rand,  William. .  .Saffron  W"alden 
Randall,  Alexander. . .  Maidstone 
Riindell,  Charles . .  .Cliadbury,'  Evesham 

Randell,  James  R Chadbury,  Evesham 

Randolph,  Vice- Ad.  C.  G.. .  .Gt.  Comp,  Sevenoaks 
Randolph,  Lt.-Col.  C.  W....5,  Victoria  Sq.,  Pimlico 
Ranford,  Chas. . .  12,  Hamilton  Ter.,  New  Cross,  S.E. 
Ranger.H.W....  Manor  Ho.,  Ashurst,  TonbridgoWells 

Ranken,  W.  B Abbott's  Langley  Honse,  Herts 

Rankin,  John. .  .Union  Foundry,  Liverpool 
liansorae,  Frederick. .  .Ipswich 
Ransome,  James  Allen. .  .Ipswich 

Ransome,  J.  E Bolton  Hill,  Ipswicli 

Ransome,  R.  C. .  .Bolton  Hill,  Ipswich 
Ransome,  Robert. .  .Ipswich 

Ratcliir,  K Hodare  Farm,  Hartfield,  Tunbridge 

Ratleff,  William... Newmarket  j 

Rawes,  John. .  .Springwood  Cottage,  Chorley 

Rawlence,  James. ,  .Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Salisliury 

Rawson,  I'harles. .  .Glanhenwyr,  Glasbury,  Hereford 

Rawson,  Richard... Wheat  Hill,  Roby,  Prescot 

Ray,  Henry  ...Bristol 

f  Ray,  Samuel... St.  Paul's,  Belchamp, Halstead 

Kayer,  John. .  .Eastington,  Northleach 

Rayer,  Wm.  Carevv. .  .Tidcombe,  Tiverton 

fRaynbird,  Hugh.  ..Church  Street,  Basingstoke 

Raynbird,  Robert. .  .Hengrave,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Rayner,  Henry... Ely 

Ilea,  James. .  .Monaughty,  Knighton,  Radnorshire 

Rea,  Thomas.  .Westonbury,  Pembridge,  Leominster 

fRead,  (Jlare  Sewell. .  .Plumstead,  Norvvicli 

f  Read,  Geo.,  jun.. . .  Baxton  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk 

Read,  James. .  .Whittlesea 

Read,  James  Marsh. .  .Elkstone,  Cheltenham 

Read,  Richard.  ..35,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Rees,  W.  Treharne..  .Holly  House,  Newport,  Mon. 

Reeve,  Major-Gen. . . .  Leadenham,  Grantham 

Reeves,  J.  R.. .  .Hantsland, Crawley  Down,  Sussex 

Reid,  Sir  John  Rae,  Bart. .  ..The  Grove,  Ewell 

Relph,  G.  R.  Greenhow... Beech  Hill,  Usk 

Rendle,  William  lidgcumbe.  ..Plymouth 

Reynardson,  Henry  Birch.  ..Adwell,  Tetsworth 

Reynolds,  Joseph  Benj Lubbesthorpe,  Leicester 

fKeynolds,  Dr.  William..  .Coed-du,  .Mold 

Rhodes,  C Little  Cat  Hall,  Wivelslield,  Sussex 

Rhodes,  J.  Armitage. .  .Roundhay,  Leeds 

c  2 
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Rhodes,  James.  .Seal  Lodge,  Farnham,  Surrey 
•(■Ricards,  Mortimer... Biire  Homage,  Cliristcluuch 
Rice,  Edward  Royd.. .  Dane  Court,  Wingham 
Rich,  Stiles.  ..Didmarton,  Chippenham 
f  Richards,  Edward  Priest. . .  Cardiff 
•j-Richards,  John.  ..Llyncleys,  Oswestry 
Richards,  W...Nyoddfraitli,  Newtown,  Monti;r>m. 
Richardson,  G.. .  .Bridlington  Quay,  Yorkshire 
Richardson,  Henry. .  .Cherry  Hill,  York 
Richardson,  J..  .Northlands  House, Winterton,  lirigg 
Richardson,  John . . .  Asgarby,  Spilsby 
Richardson,  J.  W. . .  .\Villounhton,Kirton-in- Lindsay 

Richardson,  Sir  J.  S. ,  IJt I'itfour  Castle,  Pertli.N.B. 

Richardson,  Jonathan.  .Glenmore,  Lisburne,  Antrim 

-J-Richardson,  Robt Cunningham,  Londonderry 

Richardson,  T.  M Hibaldstow  Grange,  Kirton 

Richardson,  Capt.  Thos.. .  .Sutton  Hurst,  Lewes 

f  Richmond,  Duke  of. .  .Goodwood,  Chichester 

Richmond,  Francis. .  .Salford,  Manchester 

Kickard,  Martyn  William . . .  Devonport 

Riddell,  E.. .  .Cheeseburn  Grange,  Newcastle-on-Ty. 

tRiddell,  Sir  W.  B.,  Bt..  .Hepple  Rothbury,Morpeth 

Rider,  Joseph. . .  Leeds 

Ridge,  T.  J.. .  .Hambledon,  Horndean,  Hampshire 

Ridgway,  Capt.  Alex.. .  .Blackanton,  lotnes 

Ridgway,  John...Fairlawn,  Wrotham,  Kent 

f  Ridgway,  J....  Cauldon  PL,  Shelton,  Stoke-on- Trent 

Ridgway,  Thomas. .  .Lymm,  Warrington 

iRidler,  Richard  H Shobden,  Herefordshire 

Ridley,  J. ...Park  End,  Hexham,  Northumberland 

Ridley,  J.  M...  .Walwick  Hall,  Hexham.  Northumb. 

Ridley,  Rev.  N.  J...  HoUington  House,  Newbury 

Ridley,  T.  D.. . .  Chelmsford 

Rigby,  Thomas . .  .Finney  Wood,  Winsford,  Cheshire 

Rigden,  Richard  Henry  ..Salisbury 

Rigden,  William.  ..Hove  Farm,  Brighton 

Rigg,  Joseph.  ..Fillough1)y,  Coventry 

Riley,  Edmund. .  .South  Dalton,  Beverley 

f  Riley,  Luke. .  .Mcriden,  Coventry 

Riley,  W.  F.... Forest  Hill, Windsor 

Rimell,  R.,  jun Tedney,  Whitbournp,  Worcester 

Ringer,  John.  ..West  Harling,East  Hurling,  Norfolk 
Rinnell,  Wm..  .Berrington  Court,  Campden,  Glomes. 
Rising,  Robert..  .Horsey,  Great  Yarmouth 

Rising,  Wm Somerton  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth 

Risley,  Rev.  W.  C...  .Deddington,  Banbury 

Rivers,  Lord... Rushmore  Lodge,  Ludwell,  !>alisbury 

f River,  John... 

Rix,  Benjamin.  ..St.  Matthew's,  Ipswich 

Roads,  J....Ashmore  Farm,  Addington,  Winslow 

fRobarts,  A.  J..  ..Lillingslone  Dayrell,  Bucks 

Roberts,  Bennett  S 10,  Al)l  ey  Square,  Chester 

Roberts,  Charles  G..  ..Woodcote,  Charshalton,  S. 

Roberts,  Edw Almshoe  Bury,  Hitcliin 

Roberts,  .Toseph. .  .Southleigli,  Truro 
Roberts,  Richard. .  .liurrington,  Ludlow 
Roberts,  Thomas  Lloyd. ..  Crofton  Hall,  Bromfield 
Roberts,  Thomas...  Ivington  Bury,  Leominster 
Roberts,  Wm.  Harvey.  ..'i'lewhiddle,  St.  Austell 
■i-Robcrts,  Wight«ick...Tretliill,  Slieviock 
Robey,  Robert... Canwick  Road,  Lincoln 
Robinson,  D...  .Clitheroe Castle, Clitheroe 
Robinson,  George... Whiston,  Sliinnall 


Robinson,  Isaac... Iron  Foundry,  Halesworfh 

Robinson,  Jas Huggart's  Farm,  Brindle,  Chorley 

Robinson,  John. .  .Mark  Lane,  Leeds 
Robinson,  John. ,  .Wootton  Lodge,  Gloucester 
Robinson,  JohnG...  .Oakley  HI.,  Bishop's  Stortfoni 
Robinson,  Sir  John  S.,Bart.. .  .Rokeby  Hall,  Loulli 
f  Robinson,  Jos. . .  .Clifton  Pastures,  Newport  Pagnel 
Roliinson,  Richnrd..  .Utkington,  Tarporley 
Robinson,  Thomas..  .Nuthill,  Hedon,  Yorkshire 
Robinson,  Thomas.  ..Castle  Ashby,  Northampton 
Robinson,  William...  Bone  Hill,  Tamworlh 
Robinson,  William. .  .Heatley  Lymm,  Cheshire 
Robson,  James. ,  .Brackenborough,  Louth 
•f  Robson,  John. ,  .East  Kielder,  Bellingham 
Robson,  William. .  .Wilton,  Salisbury 
•f-Roch,  Nicholas.  ..Paskiston,  Pembroke 
Rocke,  James  John..  .Glastonbury 
fRodd,  F.  H. . . .  Trebartha  Hall,  Lannceston 
Roddam,  J.  J..  ..Newtown,  Stanhope,  Darlington 
Roddam,  Wm... Roddam,  Wooller,  Northumberlan.-i 
Rodwell,  William.  ..Woodlands,  Ilolbrook 

iRoebuck,  J.  A.,  M.P 19,  Ashley  Place,  Pimlico 

Rogers,  Henry.  ..Stagenhoe  Park,  Welwyn 

f Rogers,  John  J...  .Penrose,  Ilelston 

+Rolfe,  C.  Fawcett  Neville..  .Sedge ford  Hall,  Lynn 

Rolls,  John  E.  W.. .  .The  Hendre,  Monmouth 

Rolt,  John...Ozleworth  Park,  Gloucester 

Rome,  Thomas..  .Groundslow,  Stone,  Staffordsliirc- 

Romilly,  Edward. .  .Porthkerry,  Cardiff 

Romney,  Earl  of. .  .The  Mote,  Maidstone 

f  Rooper,  George. .  .Nascott  House,  Watford 

fRooper,  J.  B.... Abbotts  Ripton,  Hunts 

Root,  William... Chipping  Warden,  Banbury 

fRoper,  R.  S.  D.  R....Sedbury  Pk., Richmond,  Yks  . 

Rose,  Philip... Rayners,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks 

Ross,  James. .  .Hoo  Park  Farm,  Luton 

fRothwell,  R.  R.. .  .Sharpies Hall,  Bolton,  Lancashin- 

Rotton,  Richard... 3,  Boltons,  Brompton,  S.W. 

Round,  Chas.  Grey... Birch  Hall,  Colchester 

Rous,  Col.  G.. .  .33,  Conduit  Street 

Rous,  Hon.Wm.  Rufus,  ..Worstead  House,  Norwich 

Row,  Wm.  North ...  Cove,  Tiverton 

Rowe,  Samuel. .  .Duddon  Lodge,  Tarporlev 

Rowe,  W.  Wevill. .  .Miltons  Abbot,  Tavisiock 

Rowland,  Edward  ..  .Claygate  House,  Ksher 

Rowland,  John. .  .Islip,  Oxford 

fRowland,  R...  .Creslow,  Aylesbury 

Rowley,  George  W....St.  Neot's 

Rowley,  Hon.  R.T..  .Rhyderddwyn  Faur,  Rliuddlan 

Rowley,  John  Geo..  ..Rockstowes  House,  Dursley 

Rowley,  John  Jephson. .  .Rowthorne,  Ches'erfield 

fRoyds,  Albert  Hudson...  Falinge,  Rochdale 

fRoyds,  ]{ev.  John..  .Heysham  Rectory,  Lancaster 

fRoystcn,  Viscount... Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire 

Ruck,  Edmund... Castle  Hill,  Cricklade 

Ruck,  Lawrence... 9,  Staple  Inn,  W.C. 

Rudyard,  Francis.  ..Bunker's  Hill,  Lincoln 

Rudyerd,  Henry. .. 

Rumhall,  Henry.. Grove  House,  Cleckheaton,  Leeds 

Rumbold,  C.  J.  A... .5,  I'ercival  Terrace,  Brighton 

Ruse,  Robertson. .  .Warlield,  Bracknell,  Berks 

fRussell,  Lord  C.  J.  F Drakeloe  Lodge,  Wobiirn 

Russell,  Sir  Chas.,  Bt. . .  .Swallowfield,  Reading 
Russell,  David,.. Clifton  Lodge,  York 
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Russell,  G.  Lake... 02,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 
Russell,  James . . .  Brimstaj,'e,  Birkenhead 
Russell,  Jolin. . .  PierceDeld  Park,  Chepstow 
fRussell,  Robert., .  Pilmuir,  Leven,  Fife 
Russell,  Robert. .  .Farninghara,  Dartfoid 
tRussell,SirW.,Bt.,M.P... Charlton  Pk.,CheltenUam 
Rust,  James. . .  Alconbury,  Huntingdon 
Rust,  Wm.  Holyoake. .  .Good  Easter,  Chelmsford 
Ruston,  A.S..  .A>lesbury  Ho.,  Chatteris, Isle  of  Ely 
Ruston,  Joseph. .  .Lincoln 
Rutson,  Wm.. .  .Newby  Wisk,  Northallerton 
Rutzen,  Baron  F.  de..  .Slebeck  Hall,  Havevf.jrdwest 

fRyder,  Hon.  G.  D Westbrook,  Hemel  Henipsted 

Ryder,  T.  B.. .  .2,  Elliot  St.,  Clayton  Sq.,  Liverpool 
Ryland,  T.. .  .Gt.  Lister  Street  Works,  Birmingham 
Rylatt,  \V.. .  .Branswell,  Sleaford 

s. 

Sabin,  John...Harl)ury,  Southam,  Warwicksliire 
Sadler,  Henry .  ..Mid- Lavant,  Chichester 
Sadler,  T.  W.. .  .Norton  Mains,  Ratho,  ICdinburgh 
Sadler,  Thomas. . .  Chiddingfold,  Surrej; 
Sadler,  William. .  .Chiddingfold,  Surrey 
Sadler,  Wm...  .Ferry  Gate,  Dirleton,  Haddingtonsh. 
Sadler,  William  James. .  .Calcutt,  Cricklade 
Sainsbury,  W.. .  .Hunts  Ho.,  W.  Lavington,  Devizes 
tSt.  Albans,  Duke  of. .  .Redbourne  Hall,  Brigg 
fSt.  Maur,  Lord  Archibald. . . Burton, LoughViorough 
fSt.  Leger,  A.  F.  Butler. .  .Park  Hill,  Rotherham 
Sallit,  Matthew... Saxlingham,  Norwich 
fSalkeld,  Thomas. .  .Holme  Hill,  Carlisle 

Salomons,  David Broom  Hill,  Tonbridge 

Salt  Herbert. .  .Methley  Park.  Leeds 
Salt,  Thomas... Weeping  Cross,  Stafford 
Salt,  Titus. . .  Methley  Park,  Leeds 
Salter,  W.  P.,  jun.. .  .The  Abbey,  Tlietford 
Saltmarshe, Philip..  .S.iltmarshe,  Howdeu 
Salusbury,  Rev.  Thelwall  J.  T.. .  .Offley,  Hitchin 
fSalvin,  M.  C.  .Sarnsfield  Court,  Kington,  Hereford 
Samman,  Wm.. .  .Middletun  Park,  Bicester 
■      Samman,  John. .  .Broadwell,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
Sampson,  H.  Atkins. .  .Rowney  Abbey,  Ware 
Sampson,  Thomas. .  .Moor Hall,  Ninfield,  Battle 

Samuelson.  B Britannia  Iron  Works,  Banbury 

Sanday,  W Ilolme-Pierrepoint,  Nottinghamshire 

fSandbach,  H.  R.  .  .Hafodunos,  Llanrwst,  Denbighs. 
Sanders,  E.  A..  ..Stoke  House,  Exeter 
Sanderson,  Hastings. .  .5,  Brinswood  E.,  Leamington 
Sanderson,  Jas.  .  .15,Manchester  Bdgs.,  Westminster 
fSandford,  Marks. .  .Martin,  Dover 
Sandham,  Major. .  .Rowdell,  Steyning 
Sandle,  Wm. . .  .52,  Upper  Brunswick  PL,  Brighton 
Sandwich,  Earl  of. .  .Hinchingbrooke  House,  Hunts. 
Sankey,  Robert.,. Canterbury 

Satchwell,T...IIernfieUl  Ho.,  Knowle, Birmingham 
fSatterfield,  Joshua..  .Alderley  Edge,  Manchester 
Saunders,  James. .  .St.  Paul's,  Clapliam,  S. 
.Saunders,  Handle  Wm.. .  .NunwickHall,  Penrith 
f Saunders,  Thos.  B.. .  .Priory,  Bradford-on-Avon 
Saunders, T.H....Watercombe,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
fSaunders,  William  Wilson. .  .Hillfield,  Reigate 
Savery.A.  B....Hardwick  Lodge,  Chepstow 
Savidge,  Mat.. ..Churchill  Mount,  Chipping  Norton 


Savory,  James..  .Tewkesbury 

Savory,  Paul  Haines. .  .Gloucester 

fSavignon,  Don  D.  (Mexico).    .23,  Uoy.il  Exch.,  E.G. 

Sawyer,  Charles... Hey  wood  Lodge,  Maidenhead 

Saxby,  Thomas. .  .West  Firle,  Lewes 

Saxelby,  Thos Urecote  Hall,  Hampton-in-Aiden 

Say,  R.  Hall.  ..Oakley  Court,  Windsor 
Sayers,  John..  .Field  balling.  Holt,  Thetford 

Scarborough,  John  L Colyford,  Axminster 

Scarsdale,  Lord. .  .Kedleston  Hall,  Derby 

Scarth,  Edw..  ..Westside  House,  Darlington 

.Scarth,  Jonathan . . .  Shrew  sbury 

Scarth,  Thos.  Freshfield, . .  Keverstone,  Darlington 

Scarth,  William  Thomas..  .Keverstone,  Darlington 

SchoUick,  E.  Jones..  .Aldingham  Hall,  Ulverston 

Schramm,  Rudolph. .  .Grove  Park,  Camberwell,  S, 

Schreiber,  Capt.  T.  W Melton,  Woodbridge 

fSchwann,  F.  S...N.  Houghton  Manor,  Stockbridge 
Scoones,  H,  B. .  ..Fowle  Hall,  Brenchley,  Kent,  S.W. 
Scott,  Col.  Hon.  C.  Grantham. .  .79,  Eaton  Sq.,  S.W. 
Scott,  Jas.  Winter. . .  Rothertield  Park,  Alton,  Hants 
Scott,  John  B.... Bungay,  Suffolk 

Scott,'J Green  Head,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland 

Scott,  Joseph... Col ney  Hall,  Norwich 

Scott,  Thomas. .  .Broomhouse,BeaI,  Northumberland 

Scott,  Thomas...  18,  Parliament  Street 

Scott,  Thomas  Edward. .  .Crondall,  Farnham, Surrey 

Scott,  William.. .  Empshot  Grange,  Petersfield 

Scragg,  Thomas.  ..Calveley,  Tarporley 

fScragg,  William. . .  Great  Clacton,  Colchester 

fScratton,  D.  R Prittlewell  Priory,  RoclUord 

Scriven,  George. .  .Castle  Ashby,  Northampton 
Scudamore,  Lt.-Col. . . .  Kontchurch  Court,  Hereford 
Seager.  James  Lys.  ..Carroun  Ho.,  S.  Lambeth,  S. 

Seal,  Charles  Wm Leighdelamere,  Chippenham 

Seamark,  Richard. .  .Mount  St.  Alban's,  Caerleon 

Searson,  R Cranmore  Lodge,  Market  Deeping 

+Sebright,Sir  T.G.S.,  B.-irt Market  Street,  Herts 

fSedgwick,  Professor... Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
Seels,  Henry  John. .  .Wainfleet  Hall,  Lincolnshire 
Selmes,  James. .  .TuftonPl.,Northiam,Slaplehurst 
Senhouse,  Capt.  Wm.. .  .Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  Rugby 
Seppings,  T.  Johnson. ,  .South  Creake,  Fakenham 
Sergeantson,  Geo.  John. .  .Camp  Hill,  Ripon 
fSevern,  J.  P. . .  Penybont  Hall,  Penybont,  Radnorsh. 
Seward,  Samuel. .  .We.ston,  petersfield 
Sewell,  Daniel... Beaumont  Hall,  Colchester 

Sewell,  Rev.  Thos The  Cottage,  Bolney,  Cuckfield 

Sexton,  George. .  .Wherstead,  Ipswich 
fSexton,G.  Mumford. .  .Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich 
tSeymer,H.  K.,  M.P.. .  .Hanford,  Elandford 
Seymour,  H.  D.,  M.P. . . Knoyle  House,  Hindou,Wilts 
Seymour,  Col...  .Windsor 

f  Seymour,  Rev.  Sir  J.  H.  C. .  .Berkhampstead 
Shackel,  George. .  .Barley  Court,  Reading 
Shackle,  Thomas . .  .Hayes,  Uxbridge 
Sliackleton,  John.  ..Scarcroft,  Leeds 

Shafto,  Rev.  John  D Buckworth  Rectory,  Hunts 

Shafto,  R.  D.,  M.P....Hampworth  Lodge,  Salisbury 

Shafto,  T.  D .Cheveneyllouse,  Hunton,  Maidstone 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of. .  .St.  Giles',  Cranbourne 

Shann,  Charles. . .  Inholes,  Tadcaster 

Sharman,  S.. .  .Home  Farm,  Little  Crosby,  Liverpl. 
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Sharp,  Hem  y  Morton . . .  Monks  Hardwicke,  St.  Neots 
Sharp,  Isaac. .  .Dairyknoll,  Middlesboronjj''-<'"-Tees 
Sharp,  William  • .  .S!iottesbrot)k,  Maidenhead 
Sharpe,  Robert. .  .HewelsDeld  Court,  Chepstov/ 
Sharps,  AVilliara. . .  Mavis  Enderby,  Spilsby 
Shaw,  Alex.  Nesbitt. .  .Newhall,  Fortrose,  Rosshire 
Shaw,  Chas.  Henry.  ..Woodbine  Cottage,  Hackr.ey 
Shaw,  H.  Geo.. .  .The  Hollies,  Wilneslow,  Cheshire 
•fShaw,  John . .  .Beddington  Lodge,  Croydon 
Shaw,  .Tohn. .  .Urifannia  House,  Banbury 
Shaw,  John. .  .Huntsbury  Hill,  Northampton 
Shaw,Rev.M..  .Rouyham  Rectory ,Bury  St  Edniiind's 
Shaw,  William. .  .Cold  Norton,  Stone,  StafTordshiio 
Shaw,  V>'ill:am. .  .Far  Coton,  Northampton 

fShawe,  R.  F Br^ntinghara  Hall,  Hull 

Shearer,  B.  P. . .  .Swanmore  House,  Bishop'sWaltliam 
Sheffield,  Earl  of. .  .Sheffield  Park,  Uekfkld 
Sheffield,  Sir  R.,  Bt.. .  .Normanby  Park,  Brigg 

fSheild,  W.  H Landa\vke,Langharne,  Carmarthen 

Shelburne,  Earl  of.  ..Bowood,  Calne,  Wil!^ 
-j-Sheldon,  H.  J. . . .  Brailes  House,  Shipston-onStour 
■fSheldon,  John. .  .Western  Hill,  Durham 

TSheldon,  Jonathan Eynsham,  Oxford 

Sheldrake,  E. . . .  Ixworth, Thorpe,  Bury  St  .Edmund's 
Shepheard,  Joseph. .  .Torpoint,  Cornwall 
Shepherd ,»Edw.. .  .Bovjngton  Farm,  Wool,  Wareham 

Sheppard,  J.  G Ashe  Hiu'h  Ho.,  Wickham  Market 

•fSherard,  Lord Glatton,  Stilton,  Hunts 

Sherborn,  Francis. .  .BedCont,  Middlesex 
■fSherborn,  Francis,  jun.. .  .Bedfont,  Middlesex 

■  Sherbrooke,  H.  Porter Oxton,  Southwell,  Notts 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  M.F Frampton  Court,  Dorchester 

Sherrard,  Jas.  Corry Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate 

Sherriff,  W'illiam. .  .Treworgan,  Llangarren,  Ross 
Shingler,  Hugh. .  .Hopesay,  Aston-on-Clune,  Salop 
Shirley,  Thomas. .  .Newport,  Bishop's  Stortford 
Shittler,  W'm.  Rowden. .  .IMshopstone,  S.ilisbnry 
•fShubrick,  Lieut.Gen.. .  .The  Grove,  Leatiierl:o:id 
•j-Shuter,  James. .  .Crookham,  Newbury 
-|-Shuttleworth,  Joseph. .  .Hartsholme  Hall,  Lincoln 
Sibley,  Robert. .  .Annable's  Farm,  Luton 

Sidney,  S St.  Alban's  Cottage,  Northend,  Fulhani 

Sikes,  John. .  .Sudbury, SulTolk 
Sill,  Rev.  J.  P. . .  .Witheringsett  Rectory,  Stonham 
Sills,  William.  ..Casthorpe,  Grantliam 
•fSillifant,  John. .  .Coombe,  Copplcstone,  Devon 
Silver,  Rev.  F.. .  .Norton-in-Hales, Market  Drayton 
Silvester,  Francis  R.. .  .St.  Albans 
Simcoe,  Rev.  H.  A.. .  .I'enheale,  Launceston 
Simeon,  Sir  J.,  Bart..  ..Swainston,  Isle  of  Wight 
Simmons,  Thos.. . .  East  Peckliam,  Tonliridge,  Kent 
Simon,  James. .  .Greenfield,  Holywell,  Flintshire 
Simonds,  W.  Barrow. .  .Abbott's  Barton,  Winchester 
•fSimonds,  J.  Cabourne. .  .FishtoCt,  Boston 

•f-Simonds,  Thoma-; .Marske,  Redoar 

Simpkin,  Benjamin. .  .Hoby,  Leicestershire 

Simpson,  Alex Teawig,  Beanly,  Inverncsshiie 

Simpson,  Alexander. .  .Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 
Simpson,  Benjamin  Soulby..  .Boston 
Simpson,  E.  Tliomhill. .  .Walton,  Wakefield 
Simpson,  H.  Bridgman. .  .Babworth, "Retford,  Notts 
Simpson,  John. . .  I'yle  Hotel,  Bridgend 
Simpson,  John. .  .East  Barnet 


Simpson,  John. .  .Potterspury,  Stony  S:rntford 
Simpson,  Joseph. .  .Spoffoith  Park,  Weatlierbv 
tSimpson,  Finder. .  .2fl,  Sa\i!le  Row,  W. 

Simpson,  Rich The  ClilTe,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 

Simpson, S.  W'.. .  .North  Laiths,  Rufl'ord,  OUcrlon 

Simpson,  Thos. ...High  Street,  Lincoln 

Sims,  W.  Dyllwyn. .  .Ipswich 

Sinclair,  John. .  .Glenuiquliach,  Inverness 

fSisson,  Robert  James. .  .Talardy,  St.  Asaph 

Sitwell,  Rev.  II.  W Stainsby  House,  Derby 

Sitwell,  Robert  Sacheverill. .  .Merley,  Derby 
Skelton,  Spencer. .  .Sutton  Bridge,  Wisl  each 
Skelton.W. .  .Sutton  Bridge.  Long  Sutton,  Lincoliish. 
Skillicorne,  W.  Nash. .  .Cheltenham 
Skipworth,  AV. . .  .South  Kelsey,  Brigg 
Skirving,  AVilliam. .  .15,  Queen  Square,  Liverpool 

fSlade,  A.  F Kemmal  House,  Chiselhnrst 

-j-Sladen,  Charles. .  .Geelong,  Victoria,  Australia 
Sladen,  Douglas  B.. .  .2,  King's  Arms  Yard,  li.C. 

Sladen,  Joseph Hartsbourne  Manor,  Bus-hey  Ileatli 

Sladen,  St.  Barbe. .  .14,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Slaney,  W.  H Hatton  Grange,  Shiffnall 

Slater,  Cyrus Dunkirk,  Holmes  Chape^ 

Slater,  Martin. .  .Weston  Colville,  Newmarket 
Slator,  Thomas... Market  Place,  Boston 
Slatter,  William. .  .Stratton,  Cirencester 

Sleigh,  Holmes EUerton  Grange,  Newport,  Palop 

Slye,  Wm.  Walter. .  .Beaumont  Castle,  Lancaster 

Smallbone.^,  G.  B Sternickel  &  Lintenis,  Vienna 

Smallpiece,  Job. .  .Compton,  Guildford 
Smart,  G...  .Woodhouse  Grange,  Aberlbrd,  Millbrd 
Smart,  Major  George  John. .  .Tumby,  Boston 
Smart,  William  Lynn. .  .Linden,  Woburn 

Smedley,  C.  E.-B The  Grange,  Revesby,  Boston 

Smijth,Sir  William  Bowyer.Bt Hill  Hall,  Epping 

fSmith,  Abel. .  .Vv'oodhall  Park,  Hertford 
Smith,  Apsley. .  .Baxterley  Hall,  Atherstone 
fSmith,  Augustus. . .  1,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
Smith,  Charles  Edward. .  .S4,  Eccleston  Square 

f  Smith,  Sir  Chas.  Cunlia'e  W Suttons,  Romford 

fSmith,  C.  R.. .  .Filkin's  Hall,  Lechlade 

Smith,  D.,  jun Martley  IL-.ll,  Wickham  ^:arket 

■f-Smith,  ICdw Ratcliffe-on  Trent 

iSmith,  Edward  James. . .  14,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Smith,  Felix. .  .Upton  Bishop,  Ross 
•j-Smith,  George... The  Luliam,  Penrith 
Smith,  Graham. .  .Easton  Grey,  Mahnesbury 

Smith,  G.  P Lower  Eaton  House,  Hereford 

Smith,  Geo.  Robt..  ..Selsdon  Park,  Croydon 

Smith,  Henry  Abel. .  .Welford,  Nottingham 

Smith,  Henry... Cropwell,  Bingham,  Notts 

Smith,  Henry. .  .Drax  Abbey,  Selby,  Yorkshire 

Smith,  Henry  Trefusis. .  .Devonport 

Smith,  Hen. .  .New  House,  Sutton  Maddock,  SliiU'nal 

Smith,  Henry.  ..Brierly  Hill,  Dudley 

Smith,  Hugh. .  .Pudlicott  House,  En.stone,  Oxon 

Smith,  James. .  .Stanstead,  Chichester 

Smith,  Jeremiah Springfield,  Rye 

Smith.  J.  A. Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester 

•f-Smith,  J.  Hesletine. .  .Perrot's  Brook,  Cirencester 

fSmitli,  J.  Metcalf. .  .Leeds 

-(■Smith,  John. . . 

Smith,  John. .  .Fradswell  Hall,  Stone,  Staffordshire 
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Smith,  John . .  .Crownthorpe,  Wj  raondham 
Smitli,  John. . .  Marton  LoJpe,  Briiilington 
Smith,  John. .  .Sevcnhampton,  Andoversford 

fSmitli,  Sir  John  J.,  Bt Down  House,  Blandford 

Smith,  John  Kennedy. .  .Radlirook  Villa,  Shrewsbury 
Smith.  Jolm  Philip. . .  Lower  Wick,  Worcester 
Smith,  Rev.  JohnTetley. .  .Repton.  Burton-on-Trent 

Smith,  JoIin.T Thornby  Grauire,  Guilsborough 

Smith,  Joseph. .  .Henleyin-Arden 

Smitli,  Joseph  Lambourue. . .  J.,edl)ury,  Hereford 

Smith,  MartinT.,M.P 13, Upper Bel^'raveSt.S.W. 

Smith,  M.  P..  .1,  Leinster  Gardens  N., Cleveland  Sq. 

Smith,  Richard Tunbridge  Wells 

Smith,  Richard  Booth. .  .Huxley  Farm,  Edmonton 
Smith,  Robert. .  .Heath  Farm,  St.  Albans 
■fSmith,  Robert. .  .Goldinijs,  Hertford 
Smith,  Robert. .  .Emmetfs  Grange,  South  Molton 
Smith,  Robert  Thursfield. .  .Whitchurch,  Salop 
Smith, Thomas  Robert. .  .Shareshill,  Wolverhampton 
Smith,  Thomas. .  .Colebrook  Park,  Tunbridjje 
Smith,  Rev.  S.. .  .Lois  Weedon  Vicarage,  Towcester 
fSmith,  Sir  Wm.,  Bt.. .  .Eardiston  House,  Worcester 

Smith,  Wm West  Rasen,  Mkt.  Rasen,  Lincolnsh. 

f Smith,  William. .  .Winchcorab,  Gloucestershire 

fSmith,  William. .  .Bibury,  Fairford 

Smith,  William. .  .Gathorpe,  Goole,  Yorkshire 

Smith,  William. .  .Kettering 

Smith,  William. . . Littlehales,  Newport,  Shropshire 

■fSmith,  W.  B Stoneleij^h  Villa,  Leamington 

Smithers,  William. .  .Sondes  Place  Farm,  Dorkiiig 
Smyth,  lames. .  .Peasenhall,  Witham 
■f-Smyth,  John  George. .  .Heath  Hall,  Wakefield 
Smyth,  William. .  .Little  Houghton,  Morthampton 
Smyth,  Rev.  William. .  .Elkington  Hall,  Louth 
Smythe,  Sir  C  F.,  Bt.. . .  Acton  I'lirnell,  Shrewsbury 
■fSmythies,  Carleton. .  .Roman  Hill,  Colchester 
•(■Smythies,  George. .  .Leintwardine,  Salop 
Sneezum,  Thomas. .  .Preston,  Harrow-on-the-IIiil 

fSnell,  John  F Great  Bardfield  Lodge,  Braintree 

Snewing,  Charles. .  .Holywell  Farm,  Watford 
■f-Snoulten,  Osborne. .  .Woodville  Hall,  Dover 
Snow,  Rev.  George  D'Oyley. .  .Pimperne.  Blandford 
Snowdon,  William. .  .Longford,  Gloucester 
Soames,  Daniel  W. . .  .Pinner,  Watford 
Solley,  Georire  Bushill...]VIonkton  Court,  Ramsgate 

Somerset,  J.,  M.D Manor  House,  Jlilton,  Pewsey 

fSomerville,  J.  C Hinder  Ho.,  Wells,  Someisetsh. 

Souley,  W....Kirby  Moorside,  Yorkshire 

Sowerby,  Francis. . .  Aylesby,  Great  Grimsby 

Spain,  George. .  .Hackling,  Sandwich 

Spanton.  Robert. . .  Little  Thorns  Fatm,  Swaffliam 

Spark,  William. .  .Shilton  House,  Coventry 

Sparke,  Alfred. .  .Tliorn  Lane  Foundry,  Norwich 

fSparks,  William. .  .Crewkerne 

Speakman,  Thomas. .  .Doddington  Park,  Nantwich 

Spearing,  John  B Moulsford,  Wallingford 

Spearing,  William. .  .Kennett,  Marlborough 
Spearman,  H.  J. . .  .Burn  Hall,  Durham 

Spencer,  Ciipt Kirby  Stephen,  Westmoreland 

Spencer,  Earl. . .  Althorp,  Northampton 
•f-Spencer,  E.. .  .Bircher,  Leominster 
Spencer,  Francis. .  .Claybrooke,  Lutterworth 
Spencer,  John... Corn  Market,  Doncaster 


Spencer,  J.  W.,  jun Whorlton  Hall,  Newc.-on-T. 

Spencer,  Samuel. .  .Snarestone,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Spicer,  J.  William. .  .Esher  Place,  Esher 
Spill,  George. .  .Old  Farm  House,  Stepney  Green 
Spinks,  Abraham. .  .West  Bilney,  Lynn 

Spooner,  Prof.  C Roy.  Veter.  College,  St.  Pancra 

Spooner,  Thomas. . . Burton- upon-Trent 

Spooner,  Richard,  M.P Birmingham 

Spooner,  William  Charles. .  .Southampton 
Spragge,  Francis  Hoare. .  .Octon  House,  Torquay 

Squarey,  Elias  P Odstock,  Salisbury 

Squier,  Samuel  W Horndon-on-the-Hill,  Essex 

Squire,  Edward  Frederick. .  .Cross  Hail,  St.  Neot's 
Squire,  William.  ..b,  Colemnn  Street,  E.G. 
Stable,  Robert  Scott. .  .The  Park,  Wanstead 

fStables,  W.  A Cawdor  Castle,  Nairnshire,  N.E. 

Stacy,  Wm Piccadilly  House,  Abingdon 

Staiford,  Thomas. .  .Marnham,  Nottingham 
Stafford,  Robert. .  .31,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Stainton,  John. .  .Dalby,  Spilsby 

Stallard,  Jos Redmarley,  Nevvent,  Gloucestersh. 

Stallard,  William. . . Brock hampt on,  Ross 
Standing,  Thomas. .  .Fishergate,  Preston 
jStandish,  W.  Standish . . .  Duxbury  Park,  Chorley 
Stane,  John  Bramston. .  .Forest  Hall,  Ongar 
Stanford,  Walter. .  .Parham,  Storrington,  Sussex 

Stanford,  W.,  jun Steyning  Court  Farm,  Steyning 

fStanhope,  J.  B..  M.P Revesljy  Abbey,  Boston 

Stanier,  J.  E Seaton,  Wellington,  Salop 

rStaniforth,  Rev.  Thos.. .  .Storr's  Hall,  Windermere 
Stanley,  Edward...  14,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

fStanley,  Lord,  M.P Knowsley,  Prescot 

Stanley,  Henry. .  .Upton,  Shiffnall 

Stanley, W.  H.  S.,  jun 2I,Curzon  St.,  May  Fair.W. 

Stansfeld,H.  Hamer...l.\,  Basiughall  Street,  E.G. 
StansSeld,  W.  R.  C. .  .Eshott  Hall,  Leeds 
Stanton,  Henry. .  .79,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 

Stark,  Michael  J Duke's  Palace  Bridge,  Norwich 

Starkey,  Major  L.  C Wrenbury  Hall,  Nantwich 

fStarkey,  J.Bayntun. .  .Spye  Park,  Chippenham 

Starmer,  Chas Hogsthorpe  Reccory,  Alford,  Line. 

Statham,  Rev.  R.  J Rectory,  Tarporley 

Statter,  Tliomas. .  .Knowsley  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire 
Stawell,  Col.  A.. .  KiUirittain,  Handon,  Cork 

Steam,  Samuel  G Brandestone,  Wickham  Market 

Stead,  Titus  Bennett. . .  Leeds 
-|-.Stedman,  Jame^. .  .Lucton,  Leominster 
Stedman,  Robert. .  .Great  Bookham,  Leatherhead 

Stedman,  Wm Bedstone  Hall,  Aston,  Shrewsbury 

Steedman,  George..  .Hall  Green,  Birmingham 
Steedman,  Joseph. .  .Meriden,  Coventry 
Stenning,  Edward. .  .Strattou  House,  Godstone 
Stenning,  William. .  .Halsford,  East  Grinstead   • 
Stenton,  Henry  Cawdnm. .  .Southwell 
Stephens,  Charles. .  .Earley  Court,  Reading 

Stephens,  E Trewornan,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall 

Stephens,  Rev.  Ferd.  T St.  Mawgan,  Cornwall 

Stephens,  H.  L Tregenna  Castle,  Hayle,  Cornwall 

Stephens,  J 23,  Eastbourne  Terr.,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

•f Stephens,  Robert. .  .Ive's  Place,  Maidenhead 

Siepliens,  S.  J 5,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place 

Stephenson,  Marshall. . .  Fourstones,  Hexham 
Sterriker,  John. .  .Driffield 
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fStevens,  Jolin. .  .Holywell  Street,  Oxford 
Stevens,  J.  Ciirzon  Moore. .  .Winscott,  Torrington 

•fStevens,  Rev.  T Bradfield  Rectory,  Reeling 

Stevens,  William  Carr. .  .33,  Mark  Lane,  K.C. 
Stevens,  William. .  .Gateliampton,  Reading 

fStevenson,  Capt.  C.  B Hennor  House,  Leominster 

Steward,  A.  Benn. .  .Chapel  House,  Whiteliaven 
Stew.ird,  Charles. .  .Thurleston  Lodge,  Ipswich 

fSte  «  ard ,  Ghas Elundeston,  Lowestoft 

fStewart,  Alexander  J.  R Ard  House,  Donegal 

Stewart,  Arthur. .  .Barton  House,  Gloucester 
Stickney,  William. .  .Ridgmont,  Hull 
Stiles,  Stephen. . .  Shirburn  Farm,  Tetsworth 
Stilgoe,  Henry. .  .Chapel  Ascot,  Soutliam 
Stillwell,  J.  J.  R.. .  .Fairfield,  Chiddingfold,  Surrey 

•J-Stirling,  William,  M.P Keir  House,  Perthshire 

Stirling, Sir  W.,  Bt.. .  .Burrs  Wood,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Stock,  S lUackley  Hurst,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire 

Stocker,  J.  P.. .  .93,  Oxford  Terrace 

Stokes,  Charles. .  .Kingston,  Kegworth,  Derby 

Stone,  J.J...  AshtonVil.,Wickham  Rd.,  Up.  Le^ish. 

Stone,  John  S Newport,  Monmoutlishire 

Stone,  N.  Chamberlain. . .  Ayleston  Hall,  Leicester 

i-Stonebam,  Frederick. .  .Crayford 

StoneheHer,  W.  S.,jun.. .  .Brunswick  Terr,,  Brighton 

Stopford,  \\.  Bruce Drayton  House,  Thrapstone 

Storer,  C,  M.D.. .  .Lowdham  Grange,  Nottingham 

Storer,  Rev.  John Hellidon,  Daventry 

■(•Storrar,  Robert. .  .Grittleton,  Chippenham 

Story,  J.  B Lockington  Hall,  Derby 

Stow,  Arthur. .  .Bredon,  Tewkesbury 
-[-Stoney,  Augustus. .  .Kenbury  House,  Exeter 
fStracey,  Henry  J.. .  .Rackheath  Hall,  Norwich 
Strachan,  J.  M.. .  .Teddington  Grove,  S.W. 
Strafford,  Henry. . .  13,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 
Strangway,  Henry  Bull. .  .Shapwick,  Bath 
•{■Stratford, H.S. . .  Thorpe I.ubenbamHl.,MarketHarb. 
Straw,  Fred.. .  ..Stones  Place,  Skellingthorpe,  Line. 
■j-Strathallan,  Vise. . .  Mrathallan Castle, Aucliterarder 
Stratum,  George. .  .Spinnymoor  House,  Durham 
-)-Stratton,  J.  Locke. .  .Turveston  House,  Brackley 
Stratton,  Richard. .  .Stapleton,  Bristol 
Strelly,  Richard  Clayton. .  .Buckland  Hollow,  Belper 
Streeter,  William. .  .Sandersteed,  Croydon 
Strickland,  Walter. .  .Cokethorpe  Park,  Witney 
•i-Strickland,Chas.  William. .  .Boynton,  Bridlington 

Strode,  Geo.  S Newnliam  Park,  Ply mpton, Devon 

Stronge,  Thomas. .  .Cirencester 

f  Stuart,  Lt.Col.  Wm.,  M.P Kempston,  Bedford 

Stubbs,  Clias.. .  .Preston  Hill,  Penkridge 

Stubbs,  Jolin. .  .Weston  Hall,  Stafford 

Stuckey,  H...  .Cothelstor.e,  Hp.'s  Lydeard,  Taunton 

Sturgeon,  Cliarles. .  .South  Ockenden  Hall,  Romford 

Sturgess,  Thomas.  ..Penshurst,  Tunbridge 

fSturt,  Hen.Clias.,  M.P 46,  New  Bond  Street,  ^\^ 

Stutfield,  W. Hildersham  Rookery,  Cambridgesh. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of. .  .Charlton,  Malmesliury 

Summers,  G Stoke,  Wake,  Blandford 

Sumner,  Rev.  C.  V.  H Kingwould  Rectory,  Dover 

Surman,  J.  Surman. .  .Swindon  Hall,  Cheltenham 
•fSurtees,  Henry  Edward. . .  Dane  End,  Ware 

Surtees,  Robert  L Redworth  House,  Darlington 

Sutcliffe,  Rev.  'ITios Royd  Ho  ,  Heptonstall,  York 


•[•Sutherland,  Duke  of. .  .Trentham  Park,  Newc.-u-L. 
Sutton,  John. .  .Moston  Manor,  Sandbacli 
■f-Sutton,  Martin  Hope. .  .Portland  Place,  Reading 
Swaffield,  Benj.. .  .Pilsbury,  Ashborne,  Derbyshire 
Swalfield,  Samuel. .  .Ampthill  Park,  Bedfordshire 
Swan,  W.  R.. .  .Wall's  End,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Svvann,  George. .  .York 
•jSwete,  John  B. . . .  « 

Swinburne,  T.  W Winchcomb,  Gloucestershire 

Swinnerton,  Robert. .  .Weddingtoii,  Nuneaton 
Sworder,  H...  .Hallingbury  Hall,  Bishop  Stortford 

Sworder,  J West  Mill,  Bury,  Buntingford,  Herts 

Sworder,  William. .  .Tawney  Hall,  Romford 
Sydney,  Viscount. .  .Frognal,  Footscray,  Kent 
Sykes,  Edmund. .  .Manslield  Woodliouse,  Notts 
Sykes,  John. .  .Croes  Howell,  Wrexham,  Denbighsh. 

fSykes,  Sir  Tatton,  Bart Sledmere,  Malto.i 

Symonds,  Thomas  Powell. .  .Pengethley,  Ross 

•j-Symonds,  Thomas  Powell,  jun Pengethy,  Ross 

Symous,  Thomas  George. .  .Mynde  Park,  Ross 
fSynge,  Francis  Hutchinson. .  .Dysart,  co.  Clare 


T. 


Tabley,  Lord  de. .  .Tabley  House,  Knutsford 
Tabrum,  Litchfield. .  .Boishall,  Brentwood 
Tait,  Henry. .  .Shaw  Farm,  Windsor 
•j-Talbot,  Henry. .  .Cocktield  Hall,  Sudbury 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M.,  M.P Margarn,  Glamorganshire 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord. .  .Malahide  Cas.,  Dublin 
Talbot,  Hon.  Col.  ^V.  P...  .Hone\ bourne,  Gloucester 
Talbot,  Wm.. . .  Lane  House,  Burton,  Westmoreland 
Talbot,  Wm.  H.. .  .Southport,  Lancashire 
Tallant,  Francis. .  .Bushey  Grove  Farm,  Watford 
Tanner,  Henry. .  .Victoria  Road,  Cothara,  Bristol 
Tanner,  Joseph. .  .Mudeford  House,  Christchurch 

•fTanner,  William Patchara,  Brighton 

Tanton,  E Hill  Farm,  Torrington,  Devon 

Tapply,  E.  S.. .  .Bonnington,  Hythe,  Kent 

Tasker,  William Waterloo  Iron  Works,  Andover 

Tattersall,  E.. . .  l.Tattersall's  Yd.,Grosvenor  P1.,S.W. 
Tattersall,  John. .  .Great  Ealing,  W. 
Tattersall,  William. .  .Kirkstall  Bridge,  Leeds 
Tatton,  T.  W.. .  .Wythenshawe  Hall,  Manchester 
Taunton,  William. .  .Redlyncli,  Salisbury 
Tavendale,  Joseph. .  .Pendley  Farm,  Tring 

Tawney,  A.  R Binbury 

Tayler,  Rowland.  ..Colchester 
Taylor,  Charles. .  .The  Green,  Bromyard 
Taylor,  Sir  Charles,  Bt...  .Forest  Lodge,  Liphook 
i-Taylor,  Chas.  H.. .  .Bamburgh  Friars,  Belfonl 
Taylor,  Frederick. .  .Worcester  Park,  Ewell 
Taylor,  F.  M.  S.. .  .Castle  Taylor,  Ardrahan,  Galway 
Taylor,  George, .  .Dudley,  Staffordshire 
■f-Taylor,  George  Edward..  .Oatlands.  Leeds 
Taylor,  Henry  T....Holmer  House,  Hereford 
Taylor,  James. .  .Stretford  Court,  Leominster 
•(•Taylor,  J.. .  .Burnfoot  House,  Wigton,  Cumberliind 
Taylor,  John . .  .Moreton  Hall,  Whalley,  Blackburn 
Taylor,  John. .  .Aston  Clinton,  Tring 
•fTaylor,  Joseph. .  .Bishop's  Stortford 
Taylor,  Mark. .  .Cleeve,  Goring,  Reading 
f  Taylor,  R..  .6,  Queen  St.  PL,  Upper  Thames  Street 
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Taylor,  R.  P Adelaide  PI.,  London  Bridge,  E.C., 

fTaylor,  Sara Eccleston  Hall,  Prescot,  Lancashire 

fTaylor,  Simon  W Erchfort  Manor  Ho.,  Devi/.es 

Taylor,  Tliomas. .  .Burleigh  Villa,  Wellington,  Salop 
Taylor,  Thomas. .  .Ashton  House,  Tetsworth 
Taylor,  T.  Loombe. .  .Starston,  Harleston,  Norfolk 
Taylor,  William. .  .Harptree  Court,  Bristol 
Taylor,  William. .  .Addington  Lodge,  Croydon  S. 

Taylor,  Wra Showle  Court,  Stoke  Edith,  Hereford 

Taylor,  William. .  .Groby  Cottage,  Leicester 
Taylor,  William. .  .Thingehill  Court,  Hereford 
Tayton,  William. .  .Syderstone,  Fakenham 
-j-Tempest,  C.  Henry. .  .Broomlands,  Nantwicii 
Tempest,  Colonel. .  .Tong  Hall,  Leeds 
Tempest,  F.  Roger. .  .Ackworth  Grange,  Pontefract 
Tempest,  Sir  C. .  .BroughtonHall,Skipton,Yorkshire 
Temple,  Edward. .  .Saltergill,  Yarm,  Yorkshire 
fTemplemore,  Lord.  .Dunnoby  Pk., Wexford, Ireland 
Templeton,  Andrew. .  .Lismanny,  Ballinasloe     * 
Tench,  John. .  .Ludlow 

Tennant,  John. .  .Riddings,  Long  Preston,  Leeds 
Tennant,  Joseph  Mason. .  .Headingley,  Leeds 

Tennant,  J.  R Kildivick  Hall,  Skipton,  Yorkshire 

fTennant,  Robert.  ..Scarcroft  Lodge,  Leeds 
Tennant,  Thomas. .  .Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds 
Terry,  Rev.  Stephen. .  .Dummer,  Basingstoke 
Tevendale,  Joseph.. .  Pendley  Farm,  Tring 
Thackeray,  Capt. . .  .Junior  United  Serv.  Club,  S.W. 
Thackv;ell,  John  Cam. .  .Dymock,  Gloucestershire 
fThew,  Edward. .  .Lesbury  House,  Alnwick 
Thistlethwaite,  Thomas.  ..Southwick  Pk.,  Farehara 
Thomas,  David . . .  Brecon 

Thomas,  E.  David. .  .Welfield  House,  Builth,  Brecon 
Thomas,  F.  H.. .  .Hereford 
Thomas,  George. .  .18,  Redcliff  Street,  Bristol 
fThomas,  G.T., .  .Ermatingen,  Thurgovie,  Switzerl. 
Thomas,  John. .  .Bletsoe,  Bedford 

Thomas,  L.  H Caerffynnon,  Talsarna,  Carnarvon 

Thomas,  R.  Goring. . . LUysnewydd,  Carmarthen 
Thomas,  Rees. .  .Dolellan,  Llandyssell,  Carmarthen 
Thomas,  Thomas. .  .St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge 
•f-Thomas,Rev.  W.  J..  .Llan  Thomas,Hay,Herefordsh. 
Thomasson,  William. .  .Barnby  Moor,  East  Retford 
Thompson,  Alexander. .  .Kirknewton,  Wooler 
Thompson,  Andrew. .  .Keele,  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
fThompson,  Anthony. .  .Cross,  Whitehaven 
Thompson,  G.  A. . .  .Kirkhouse,  Brampton,  Cumberl. 
Thompson,  Henry  A.. .  .Lewes 
Thompson,  John . . .  Paston,  Coldstream 
f Thompson,  John. .  .Badminton,  Chippenham 

fThompson,  Jolin  B Anlaby,  Hull 

Thompson,  Matt Kirkby  Stephen,  Westmoreland 

Thompson,  Leonard. . .  Sheriff  Hutton  Park,  York 

Thompson,  W 12,  Dunsford  Place,  Bathwick,  Bath 

fThompson,  William. .  .Weymouth 

fThompson,  W.,  jun. .  .Thorpe-le-Soken,  Colchester 

Thomson,  Guy. .  .Old  Bank,  Oxford 

Thomson,  R.  J. . . .  Grange,  Kilmarnock 

Thomson,  Robert  Tliomas. .  .Updowne,  Sandwich 

Thorn,  James. .  .Brackinburgh,  Penrith 

f  Thornes,  Joseph. .  .Green  House,  Ossett,  Wakefield 

Thornliill,  George. .  .Diddington,  Huntingdon 

Thornhill,  Obadiah. .  .Barthomley,  Crewe 


f Thornhill,  T.. .  .Riddlesworth  Hall,  Thetford 

Tliornhill,  Wm.  Capel  Clarke. .  .Rushton,  Kettering 

f Thornhill,  W.  P.,  M.P.. .  .Stanton  Hall,  Bakewell 

Thornton,  C.  George. .  .Marden  Hill,  Hertford 

Thornton,  Harry. .  .Turvey,  Newport  Pagnell 

fThorold,  Richard. .  .Weelsby  Hall,  Grimsby 

Tliorpe,  R.  H.. .  .Temple,  Selby 

f  Thorp,  Thomas. .  .Alnwick,  Northumberland 

f  Thorp,  Archd.  T..  .Kemerton  Rectory,  Tewkesbury 

Thorpe,  J.  Cole. .  .Otley  Ho.,Walesby,  Market  Rasen 

Thoyts,  Mortimer  G Sulhampstead  House.Reading 

Thresher,  Fred.  R Marsh  Ho.,Bentley,  Farnham 

Thring,  Robert. .  .9,' Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

fThrockmorton,  Sir  W.,  Bt Buckland,  Faringdou 

fThurlow,  T.  Lyon. .  .Baynard  Park,  Guildford 
fTliurnhall,  Henry. .  .Royston, Herts    ■ 

Tliursby,  Rev.  F Abington  Rectory,  Northampton 

Thynne,  F.  George ...  Fleaford  Lodge,  Guildford 

f Tibbits,  Capt.J.Borlace . .  Barton  Seagrave,  Ketterin-,' 

TifTen,  Joseph. .  .North  Skirlaugh,  Hull 

f  Tighe,  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  F Inistioge,  Ireland 

Tilden,  John. .  .Ifield  Court,  Gravesend 

f  Tillard,  Philip. .  .Great  Stukeley  Hall,  Huntingdon 

Timm,  Joseph. .  .Champion  Hill,  Cambersvell,  S. 

Timmis,  Richard. .  .Darlington  St.,  Wolverhampton 

Timson,  Rev.  Edward. .  .Tatchbury,  Southampton 

Tinkler,  Robert. .  .Penrith 

f  Tinne,  John  A. . .  .Briarley,  Aigburth,  Liverpool 

Tippler,  Wra.,  jun.. .  .Roxwell,  Chelmsford 

fTodd,  John.  ..Mireside,  Wigton,  Aspatria,  Cumb. 

f Tollemache,  H.  B.. .  .Junior  United  Service  Club 

fTollemache,  J.,  M.P Tilston  Lodge,  Tarporley 

Tombs,  John. . .  Hatherop,  Fairford 
Tombs,  J.  King. .  .Lanford,  Lechlade 
Tomkinson,  William. .  .Newcastle,  StaPTs. 
Tomlin,  H.  Currer. .  .St.  Margaret's,  Ware 
Tomline,  Col.  G.,  M.P.  ...1,  Carlton  House  Terrace 

Tomlinsou,  Capt.  Frederick  W Leamington 

Tomlinson,  J.  Edward. .  .Whilbach,  Ludlow,  Salop 
Tomlinson,  Wm..  .Biggins  House,  Kirkby  I>onsdale 

Tompson,  Edw.  C.  S 4,  Beaumont  St.,  Oxford 

Tompson,  H.  Kett. .  .Witchingham  Hall.  Norwich 
Tompson,  R.  James. .  .Cowley  Peachey,  Uxbridge 
Tomson,  James. .  .Barnt  Green,  Brorasgrove 
Tonge,  Charles. . .  Ashfield  Mouse,  Lincoln 
Tonge,  W.,  sen.. .  .Chevening,  .^evenoaks 
Tooke,  William...  12,  Russell  Square.  W.C. 
Toomer,  G.  Edw.. .  .Hoaden  House,  Ash,  Sandwich 
Toplis,  James. .  .Boxted  Farra,  Colchester 
fTorr,  William. .  .Aylesby,  Great  Grimsby 
Toulson,  John  Parker. .  .Skipwith  Hall,  Selby 
Tovey,  Robert. , .  Fairford 
Toward,  Andrew. .  .Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight 
Towell,  Samuel. .  .Rutland  House,  Newmarket 
Tower,  Christopher  T.... Weald  Hall,  Brentwood 
Towgood,  Edward. .  .St.  Neot's,  Hunts 
Townend,  Thomas. .  .Knockholt,  Kent 
Townley,  Rev.  Gale. .  .Beaupre  Hall,  Wisbeach' 
Townsend,  G.  Barnard. .  .The  Close,  Salisbury 

Townsend,  Hen Rydinghurst,Cranley,  Guildford 

fTownsend,  Thomas. .  .Hillmorton,  Rugby 

f Townsend,  Rev.  C.  G.  G Hatfield  Peverel 

Townsend,  W.  H..  .Shannon  Court,  Bristol 
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TowTishend,  Charles. .  .Pulford,  Chester 
Townshend,  G.  H.. .  .Stoney  Stanton,  Hincliley 
■fTonnshend,  Marquis. .  .Raynham  Hall,  Uougham 

Traherne,  G.  -M St.  Hilary,  Glamorganshire 

Treadwell,  John. .  .Waddesdon,  Aylesbury 
Trebeclv,  Thomas. .  .Southwell 

Treby,  Henry  Ilele. .  .Goodamoor,  Plympton,  Devon 
Treby,  Paul  Ourry. .  .Goodamoor,  Plymjiton,  Devon 
Tredwell,  John. .  .Leigham  Court,  Brixton  Hill 
•^ Tredegar,  Lord. .  .Tredegar  Park,  Newport 

-j-Treherne,  Morgan Gate  House,  Hurst  Green 

Trehonnais,  R.  F.  de  la. .  .Central  Hill,  Up.  Norwood 

■{-Trench,  Henry Cangort  Park,  lioscrea,  Ireland 

Trench,  W.  S.,  .Essex  Castle, Carrickmacross,Ireland 
Trethewy,  Henry. .  .Gram pound 
Trethewy,  Henry,  jun.. .  .Silsoe,  Beds 

Trevelyan.Sir  W.  C.,Bt Wallington,  Newc.-on-T. 

Trimmer,  Charles. .  .Alton,  Hants 

Trinder,  Edward. .  .Cirencester 

Trinder,  Tliomas. .  .Sandlin,  Leigh  Sinton,  Malvern 

Tripp,  Arthur  S Esgair  Hall,  Shrewsbury 

TroUope,  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  M.P Caswink,  Stamford 

Trood,  Edward. .  .Matford  House,  Exminster 
Trotter,  Theodore. .  .Greetwell  House,  Lincoln 
Trotter,  Thomas. .  .Bywell,  Ne^Ycastle-upon•Tyue 

Trower,  Capt.  E.  S Stansteadbury,  AVare 

Trumper,  Edward. .  .Nuneham  Park,  Oxford 

Trumper,  Joseph. .  .Lake  End,  Buriiham,  Bucks 

i-Tryon,  T.. .  .Bulwick,  Wansford,  Nortliamptonshire 

Tuck,  Rev.  G.  R.. .  .Blolield,  Norwich 

Tuck,  Henry. .  .Shirley,  Ringwood 

f Tucker,  Henry. .  .Bourton  Ho  ,  Shrivenham,  Berks 

•JTuckett,  P.  D.,  jun 76,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

f  Tudor,  Geo.  S Park  Hoase,  Lapley,  Penkridge 

•j"Tull,  Henry. .  .Crookham,  Newbury 
•[•Tull,  Richard. .  .Crookham,  Newbury 
fTurnbuU,  John  George. .  .Pinner,  AVatford 
fTurnbuU,  Rev.  T.  S.. .  .Blofield,  Norfolk 

Turner,  E.  E.  T St.  Peter's  Iron  Works,  Ipswich 

Turner,  Fred., .  .St.  Peters  Iron  Works,  Ipswich 

Turner,  George. .  .Beacon  Downs,  Exeter 

"l-Turner,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  Henry. .  .Goiiray,  Jersey 

Turner,  J.  Singer. .  .Chyngton  Farm,  Seaford,  Lewes 

Turner,  John. .  .Stanwell,  Staines 

Turner,  John. .  .Englefield,  Reading 

Turner,  J.  IL.  .Little  Horringer  Hall,  Bury  St.  Kdm. 

Turner,  J.  W.,  Hopton,  Mirfield,  Normanton 

Turner,  Pliilip. .  .The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Herefordsh. 

Turner,  ]'.  Henry ..  .Whitlocksworthy,  Kingsbridge 

f  Turner,  \V.  Beckett. .  .Penleigh  House,  Westbury 

fTurnor,  Christopher. .  .Stoke,  Grantham 

Tumor,  Michael. .  .Brereton,  Rugeley 

Turvill,  G. . . .  Manor  Farm,  East  Shalford,  Guildford 

Tuxford,  Jos.  Shephard. .  .Skirbeck,  Boston 

Tux  ford,  Weston. .  .Boston 

Tuxford,  William  Weld. .  .Boston 

Tweddle,  John. .  .Askerton  Castle,  Cumberland 

Twining,  F.. .  .Parbold  Hall,  Wrigtington,  Wigan 

Twitchell,  Thomas. .  .Willington,  Bedford 

Tyacke,  James. .  .Bonallack,  Constantine,  Cornwall 

Tylden,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  J Milsted,  Sittingbourne 

Tyler,  John. .  .Layton,  Essex 

Tyler,  Rev.  Uoper  T..  ..Llantrithyd,  Cowbridge 


Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T.,  Bart. . .  .Boreham  Ho.,  Chelmsford 
iTyringham,  Wm.  B. .  .Tyrinobam.NewportPagnel 
Tyrrell,  John. .  .New  Court,  Topsliam,  Iievon 

u. 

Umbers,  Abraham. .  .Weston  Hall,  Leamington 
f Umbers,  Edward. .  .Wappenbury,  Leamington 
Umbers,  Samuel. .  .Wappenbury,  Leamington 

fUmfreville.  S.  C Ingress  Abbey,  Greenhithe 

Underbill,  W.  S.. .  .Newport,  Salop 
fUnderwood,  Joseph. .  .5,  Hyde  Park  Gardens 
Unsworth,  John.  ..The  Thorn,  Penrith 
L^ntliank,  John. .  .Netherseales,  Penrith 
Upfill,  Thomas  S.. .  .The  Wells,  Bromyard 
fUpperton,  Robert. .  .35,  Steyne,  Brighton 
fUpton,  Hon.Col.  G.F. . 27,George  St.  Hanover  Sq.AV. 

Upton,  H.,  jun Aldwick,  Bognor,  Sussex 

Upward,  A 

Urwick,  Edward. .  .Felton,  Ludlow,  Salop 
fUsedom,  the  Baron  von. .  .Berlin 


Vaisey,  Thomas. .  .Stratton,  Cirencester 
Vaizey,  George  De  Home. .  .Ilalstead,  Essex 

Vallance,  James Hurstpierpont 

fValle,  Conde  Del.  ..Vergana  Gurpoisea,  Spain 

Vallentine,  R Burcott  Lo.  Fm.,  Leighton  Buz/ard 

Valpy,  Robert  Harris Ilfracombe 

Vanderstegen,  W.  H.. .  .Cane  End  House,  Henley 
fVane,  Rev.  John. .  .Burrington,  Bristol 
Varnell,  G.  W. . .  .R.V.  College,  Camden  Town,  N.W. 
Vaughan,  H.  Gwyn. .  .Cynghordy,  Llandovery,  S.W. 

Vaughan,  John  W Velinnewidd  House,  Brecon 

fVaughun,  Nash  V.  E.. .  .Rhesta,  Neath,  Glamorg. 
Vaughan,  William  Brettell. .  .Ludlow 
fV"aux,  Lord,  of  Harrowden. .  .Highams,  Bagshot 
f  Vavasour,  Sir  H.  M.. .  .Ickwell  Bury,  Biggleswade 

Veitch,  Ja-s.,  jun Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

fVere,  John. .  .Carlton-upon-Trent,  Newark,  Notts 
•fVerner,  I'.dw.  Winglleld. .  .8'i,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

fVerney ,  Sir  H.,Bt.,  M.P CI  aydon  House,  Winslow 

fVernon,  Hon.  A.  H Orgreave  Hall,  Lichfield 

A''ernon,  Hon.  F.  H.. .  .Farming  Woods,  Thrapstone 

Vernon,  Granville  li East  Retford,  Notts 

Vernon,  Hon.  G.  R. . .  .Farming  Woods,  Thrapstone 

Vernon,  Hon.S;  Rev.  J.V Nuttall  Rec, Nottingham 

Vernon,  William . .  .Shaw  Farm,  Tarporley 
Verrall,  Richard  Relfe. .  .Falmer,  Lewes 
fVevers,  Charles. .  .Ivington  Park,  Leominster 
Vevers,  J.  Brace. .  .Yarkbill  Court,  Ledbury 
Viall,  King. .  .Stoke,  Clare,  Suffolk 
Vickers,  Thomas. .  .Ardwick  Green,  Manchester 

fVickers,  V EUevton  Grange,  Newport,  Salop 

Villar,  James. .  .Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham 

Villiers,  Hon.  F.  W.C Welford,Northamptonshire 

Vincent,  H.  Wm Thornwood  Lodge,  Kensington 

f  Vincent,  James. .  .Clifion  Maybank,  Yeovil 

Vivian,  Lord. .  .Glynn,  Bodmin 

Vivian,  George. .  .11,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  AV. 

Vivian,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  R.J.  H.,  Bt.,  K.C.B.  .Caterhara 

f  Voile,  Thomas. .  .Frolesworth,  Lutterworth 

Voss,  AVm West  Bucknowlo,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset 
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■VVaddingham,  J..  .Guitin^  Grange,  'Winchcomb 
Waddinijton,  Kdward. .  .Wakelield 

Waddington,  John  Horsey Lan^rish,  PetersSeld 

Waddington,  H.  S.,  M.P Cavenham,  Mildenliall 

f  ^Vade,  R. . .  58,  Upper  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,W. 
Wade,  R.  Craven. .  .Clonbranle,  Crossakeile,  MeatU 

Wagner,  G.H.  -M 77,  Marina, St.  Leonard's-on-Sea 

fWagstaff,  Thomas. .  .Stiffqrd,  Romford 
+Wainman,  W.  Biadley. .  .Carhead,CroEshills,  Leeds 
Wainwright,  C.  Rawlinson. .  ..Shepton  Mallet 
Wakefield,  George. .  .Minworth,  Birmingham 
Wakefield,  John. .  .Sedgwick,  Milnthorpe 
Walbey,  Samuel. .  .Barley,  Eoyston 
Waldron,  J.  Lovegrove. .  .Ramsbury,  Hungerford 
Waldy,  Edward..  .Barmpton,  Darlington 
Walker,  Caleb. .  .Chillesford  Lodge,  Wickham  Mrkt. 

Walker,  D.  M Gloucester 

Walker,  Elisha. .  .Brereton,  Sandbach 

■{-Walker,  Frederick  James. .  .The  Hal!,  Beverley 

Walker,  George  Henry. .  .Newbold  (Grange,  Rugby 

Walker,  G.  J.  Alexander. .  .Norton,  Worcester 

Walker,  James. .  .Northleach 

AValker,  John. . .  Goldington,  Bedford 

Walker,  John. . .  Westlield  House,  Holmer,  Hereford 

Walker,  John. .  .Bradley  Hall,  Ne"castle-on-Tyne 

AValker,  John  Ueverell. .  .Nottingham 

■f AValker,  John Mount  St.  John,  Thirsk 

AValker,  John. .  .Newton  Bank,  Chester 
jAA'alker,  John. . .  15,  Lonsdale  Square,  lilington 
AA'alker,  Joseph  Need. .  .Calderstone,  Liverpool 
i-AA'alker,  Ormerod  Oliver. . .  Bury,  Lancashire 
AA'alker,  Lawrence. .  .12,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 
AA'alker,  Marmaduke. .  .Addington  Lodge,  Croydon 
AValker,  SirE.  S.,  Knt.. .  .Berry  Hill,  MansGeld 
AValker,  Thomas. .  .Yan worth,  Norllileach 
AValker,  Thomas. .  .The  AVoodlands,  Doncaster 
tWalker,AVm.  H...38,  Sackville  Street,  London, AV. 

AValler,  H.  E Farmington,  Northleach 

AVallace,  Jolin. .  .Bossington,  Stockbridge,  Hants 
AA'aller,  Thomas. .  .Sutton  Hall,  AA'oodbridge 
AA'allington,  Qeorge. . . AA'ellesboume,  AA'arwicksIiire 
AVallis,  Arthur. .  .Basingstoke 

Wallis,  Edward. .  .Garrett  Lane,  Wandsworth,  S.AV. 
AVallis,  George . .  .Old  Shifford,  Bampton,  Faringdon 
Wallis,  J.  Smith. .  .Drishane  Castle,  Mill  St.,  Ireland 

Wallis,  O Overstone  Grange,  Northampton 

AA'allis,  Samuel. .  .Barton  Seagrave,  Kettering 
Walmsley,  George. . .  Rudaton,  Burlington,  A'orkshire 
fAValmeslev,  Richard. .  .Standerwick  Court,  Frorae 
fWalrond,  J.  AA'alrond. .  .Bradfield,  CoUumpton 

AValter,  John Bjrden,  Sittingbourne 

Walter,  Stephen . .  .AVest  Farleigh,  Maidstone 

AA'alter,  AVilliam. .  .Rainham,  Sittingbourne 

-{-AA'alters,  AVilliam. .  .Haverfordwest 

AValters,  John. . .  10,  L-on  Gate,  Derby 

fAValters,  Thomas. .  .Albany  Ho.,  Old  Kent  Rd.,  S, 

AA'arburton,  Rowland  E.E.. .  ..iVrley  Hall,  Northwich 

AA'ard,  David. .  .Iron  AVorks,  Melford,  Sudbury 

AA'ard,  G.  B Great  Bentley,  Colchester 

AVard,  Jolm. .  .East  Mersea,  Colchester 


fWard,  AVm.  Squire. .  .AVellowIIall,  Ollciton,  Notts 
AVarde,  Vice-Adm.  Chas.,  K.ll.. .  .AA'esterliam,  Kent 
Ware,  Jas.  Thomas. .  .51,  Russell  Square,  AV.C. 
AVaring,  William. .  .Clielsfield,  Kent 
AA'arman,  Robert. .  .Idstone,  Shrivenham,  Berks 
Warner,  C.  Boreham. .  .8,  Crescent,  Jewin  St.,  E.G. 
■j-Warner,  George.  ..Priory,  Hornsey,  N. 

Warner,  Henry,  jun Hawkley,  Petersfield 

Warner.H.  J.L.,jun . .  .AValsinghara  Abbey.Fakenham 
Warner,  J..  .Tixall  Hall  Farm,  Stafford 
Warner,  Richard ...  Weston  Hill,  Nuneaton 

•{-Warner,  Thomas 47,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton 

Warre,  Henry. .  .23,  Chester  Terr.,  Eaton  Sq.,  S.AV. 
f  AVarren,  Rev.  J.  C.  B. . . .  Horkesley  Hall,  Colchester 

•{•AVarren,  R.  A Preston  Place,  Arundel,  Sussex 

Warry,  George. .  .Shapwick,  Glastonbury 
Warsop,  John. .  .Alconbury  Hill,  Huntingdon 
Warter,  H.  de  Grey. .  .Oruch  Meole  Ho.,  Shrewsbury 
•{-AVartnaby,  John  R.. . .  Clipston,  Northamptonshire 
Warwick,  William  Atkinson. .  Colchester 
AA'ason,  Rigby. .  .Covwor,  Grivan,  Ayrshire 

Waterhouse,  Samuel Halifax 

Waterpark,  Lord. .  .Doveridge  Hall,  Uttoseter 

Waters,  Edward. .  .Stratford  Sub-Castle,  Salisbury 

Waters,  John. .  .Eastbourne 

AA'aters,  Robert. .  .Saman,  Carmarthen 

AV^aters,  William. .  .AA'ighton,  AValsingham,  Norfolk 

■f  Watkins,  J.  G.. .  .Woodfield,  Ombersley,  AA'orcester 

Watkins,  Col.  Lloyd  V.,  M.P.. .  .Pennoyre,  Brecon 

AVatkinson,  AVm. . . .  New  Market,  Louth 

Watney,  Daniel. .  .20,  Poultry,  E.C. 

Watson,  Charles,  M.D...  .27,  Alfred  PL,  Bedford  Sq. 

AA'atson,  Major  C.  E.... Junior  United  Service  Club 

Watson,  George  P... .  Londonthorpe,  Grantham 

Watson,  Henry  G 123,  George  Street,  Edinburgh 

AA'atson,  John. .  .Shirburn  Castle,  Tetsworth 
AVatson,  Robert. .  .Scurrington,  AVhatton,  Notts 

AA'atson,  Col.  Wm 31,  Great  Cumberland  P1.,AV. 

AVatt,  Gibson  J.  W Doldolowe,  Radnorshire 

AA'atts,  Bartholomew. .  .St  Heliers,  Jersey 
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Sprengel,  Dr.  Carl,  Prussia 

Van  de  Weyer,  M.  Sylvian,  Belgian  Minister,  50,  Portland  Place 
Voelcker,  Professor,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester 
Way,  John  Thomas,  1 5,  Welbeck  Street 

August  18fh,  1862. 


London  :  Priutecl  by  AV.  Clowes  and  .Soxs,  Stamford  Street, 
aud  Charing  Cross. 
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